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AxD 1 1 not at all apprehen 
free with your great name, becauſe that 
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1. is with great pleaſure that I have an opportu- 
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nity of being firſt in an addreſs to your Grace, 
| fince you have honoured the faculty of Phyſic, by 


taking a degree of Doctor therein, and a Fellowſhip: | 
in the Coy London... 
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generous 


di poſition, which hath determined your” Grace in 
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this choice, cannot but be pl 
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honeſt endeayour for improvement of the e 

As it is peculiar to great minds, to approve of all 
laudable attempts, and as the loweſt aſſiſtances to 
knowledge cannot want the favours of the wiſeſt; 

on this proſpect alone, the following work preſumes - * 
vpon. your Grace's patronage and encouragement. 


or all the ſtudies which employ the facul- 
ties of reaſonable men, none open the mind 
more, or give it 2 juſter- turn of thinking, than 
Phyſic, The rational powers are herein conducted 
wy by. guides Which give the greateſt delight, and |» 
he greateſt certainty, The knowledge it bring gs 
both of ourſelves and the whole ſyſtem of beings 
about us, is a purſuit worthy of the moſt exalted 
ſpirits; and notwithſtanding what enthuſiaſts | ſay 
to the contrary, nothing more naturally leads. into 
a reliſh of thoſe compaſſions which make men 
' ſoeiable and benevolent, and nothing lays ſo ſure 
a foundation for all proper regards to a future ſlate 
of exiſtence. Hiſtory has been Juſt to many; cha- 
raters which have come down to us in this light, 
and they appear in as lovely, as deſirable, and as 
glorious a ſplendor, as thoſe of the greateſt heroes 
7 and law-givers ; even our own annals are not ſilent 
in this reſpect; but long has it been ſince a perſon 
E.. 1 c eminence Has vouchſafed to appear 
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"ON this generous condeſtenſion, our Orc! 2 

not be furprifed to find the eyes and exp A 
of many turned towards you, as gives them very”, 
pleaſing views from ſo great an example, ad 
encourages them to hope for a recovery of the due 
reſpects and advantages to a proſeſſion, which at 
preſent lies unhappily open to any pretenſions. 

All attempts of this kind being chargeable wk 

ſelfiſn regards, may have hitherto been a diſcou- 
ragement to its profeſſors ; but a character ſuperior 5 
to a poſſibility of ſuch ſu ggeſtions, can give the 
neceſſary weight to all inſtances in their behalf. 
Every ſeſſion of the legiſlature gives freſh proofs + 
of a public concern for the particular privileges even 
of the moſt inferior communities; and yet the phy- 
fician who has been regularly educated, and given 
reaſonable and legal teſts of qualifications, has his 
way to make through a vaſt ſu periority, who have 


no other ſupport but conſummate aſſurance, and all 
the, arts s.of impoſture. 


5 


1 au not, my Lord, altogether a ſtranger to 1 
uſual air of addreſſes of this kind; but I have no 


talent at ſpeaking more than I know or think, any 
more than it can be grateful to a truly great and 
virtuous mind to hear ſuch things ſaid. 
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As there- 8 


fore it is my unhappineſs not any otherwiſe to be 
2 with one of your Grace's eminence, but 
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by this public inſtance of your. goodneſs and bene- 
- ficence, by THAT only am I encouraged to take this 
- occaſion of declarin g myſelf, with the moſt profound. 


ald Vour Grace's moſt/obedienf and 
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— are fone ang; e to adrett as. MW 4 
reader of, by way of Preface to the following W 
work ; both in regard to its publication, and the parti ” 
culurs wherein it is propoſed to be more 8 than 

any ONE OR Ee 3 6.55 W 
bas udy of medicine has in all ages been aint 

by the philoſophy in vogue, becauſe the theory thereof 

is infeparable from a good competency of knowledge in 

natural cauſes ; inſomuch that the terms of philoſophl- 

cal writers have been tranf planted into the diſcourſes of 
pliyſicians, and rendered it frequently neceſſary to ex - 
plain ſuch new terms, for the uſe of thoſe who have not 

leiſure or opportunity to go the ſame compaſa, and 

meet with ſuch Præcognita as lie in the courſe of more 1 
remote ſtudies. Hence works of this nature have fre- 1 
quently followed any confiderable alterations in the 
theory of Medicine, as neceſſary to interpret the terme 
introduced thereby; and the lateſt of ſuch performances 
have generally been preferred, for no other reaſon, But 
that yy hare * the N N 25 7 fit for ea wg £2 
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Faun its publication, much in requeſt among the ordi= 
N r and 's 1 7 ONE the beſt of Its kind 17 | 
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Vin. PREFACE: 


ſach ; but it is grown now 8 defective in the 

reſpetis already mentioned; becauſe there is ſo much of 

nà⁊ new turn of reaſoning and ſpeaking among modert- 

oF phyſicians, that it is of no manner of aſſiſtance in read- 

+ ing them with underſtanding. He alſo abounds with 

* terms long ſince entirely out of ule ; and improvements 

. in Anatomy, Chemiſtry, Botany, and in almoſt all che 

branches of the proſeſſich, have rendered che, explana- 

tions, even of the moſt ufeful terms, very imperfect. 

CAsTELLvus is indeed a work of exactneſs and labour, 

but moſt uſeful for a critical reader of the ancients ; nd 

is therefore far from being of that general and modern 

| uſe as this is intended ſor ; akhough what is therein of 
common ſervice, is here © apy Trained, 


8. 7 0 the nlafalock & Dr. Harriſon's Lzxicox 
Tchuicvx Macxum, in this reſpect, vety litile can be 
faid ; becauſe he hath done nothing elſe but tranſorĩbed 
| BLANGHARD, good and bad, which .muſt theteſore de- 
pend upon i its original authority; „ and what he has added 
from ſome modern phyſical writers, appears to me to be 
in great part lame, either out of that gentleman's haſte, 

or unacquaintance with She things be u he ä 
3 win. | 


5 in this attempt, W to ſupply Wen defedts, 
the reader may expect ſo far a compliance with the 


lovers of etymologies and derivations, as the original 


. ſignifications of each term, and the reaſon of i its applica» 
tion to ſich particular occaſion ; more | eſpecially where 
it gives any hint or diſcovery of the thing expreſſed, 

* Aud this indeed FIG have its uſe with OUT, at their 


irſt 


n 8 CEN 
* R * F. A. 0 E. my 
firſt entry upon ſome of the practical branches of, this 
ſcience, as it is both neceſſary and ornamental at 
initiation into a circle of difficult words, to underſtand 
them; becauſe it is an inſeparable introduction o a 
knowledge of the things theraſelves, and a convenient, . 
teſtimony to others, of Re having ſuch wi +" ive, 
Bur as experience 3 theory will never wake "3 
a phyſician, any more than any other practice can be 
abtained without ap acquaintance with the rules on 
which it is founded; and as he that is conducted only! 
by appearance, without, being able to reaſon. about 
their minuteſt differences, will never ſee an errot til © 
paſt recovery, it will be found, that Whocver tries 
the powers of his own, mind, in attention upon theses 
matters, will find no true ſatisfaction but upon the. ' 
ſame aſſiſtances and means of conviction, as he obtains, _ 
any acquaintance with ordinary machines, and all, 
compoſitions of matter, If there be any thing of 
ſcience in Medicine, it is conducted by demonſixas. | 
tion, becauſe converſant with objects cognizable only, 
by the evidence of ſenſe; but without this, it is chence 5 
and confuſion: and the enthuſiaſt and the empyxic are | 
upon as good a footing as the ſcholar and the phyſician. 
Not that 1 would be here underſtood to ſpeak of cers. 
tainty in all inſtances of practice, becauſe there are moro 
data required to that than the nature of things can admit 
of: but the theoriſt will come at more of thoſe data tan 
any other, and in every ſtep be able to compute all the 
| chances that are riſqued on either fide of a diſputable | 
eie; een the empyrie and the experimenter are al- 
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together i in uncertainty, having no rules to > make eren 5 
obſervation itſelf of real hone by n 
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Ir may be here . to 00 a fault or two 
charged by ſome upon this work fince its firſt impreſſion, 
viz. in not obſerving a due proportion in its parts, and 
including ſometimes the explanation of many terms un- 
dier one. As to the firſt, it is conceived never to abound, 
but where a term hath ſo neceſſary a connection with the 
- - things themſelves, that a right ſenſe cannot be given bur 
by explaining a great deal relating thereunto : as under 
the words Gland or Secretion, it is of no conſequence to 
know the fignification of either, according to the com- 
mon method of Dictionaries, without being taught alſo 
what concerns the mechanical ſtructure of the one, and 
the laws and motion which take place in the other. And - 
this enlargement, in ſome inſtances, it has been thought. 
Proper to take notice of even-in the title of this book. 
As to the other objections, where the explanation of one 
thing hath neceſſarily taken in many others, it was 
thought much more uſeful to give all under ſome prin- 
cipal word, and refer to that from others, than to give 
ſeparate explanations under each; as under He, Ear, | 
Parts of Generation, and the like, it hath been thought 1 
more uſeful to deſcribe the whole organ together, than | 
the ſeveral parts ſeparately under their reſpective names, 
as moſt convenient ſo to be underſtood, and taking up 
22 * leſs room in the whole. | 
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8 improvement, and not n is "the, een # * 
. this work, in order to render it ſtill more worthy the fa- 


vourable reception it hath already met with, care hath been taten 7 


in this edition to ſupply a number of uſeful and ſignificant terms, 


from the beſt authors; and whereyer later experience hath thrown, 1 5 | 
a farther light on any ſubject treated of, ſuch improvements bare 3 


been carefully adopted. ab 


WHILE” mathietiatical knowledge was conſidered as ; elential a 


medical ſkill, the firſt, - and ſeveral. ſucceeding editions, were 


publiſhed 3 but though a familiarity with the whole circle or 


Science, may be ornamental to the man, it is but a ſmall portion 
that is abſolutely neceſſary to the medical practitioner, and chat 


may be adverted to with no great ſhare of aſſiduity. 


Tur following obſervation made in a late ingenious publication, 
will ſerve as a proof of this truth, at the ſame time that it declares 


the requiſites for a ſkilful phyſician :=* The ſcience he profeſſes, 


& js not ſurely that of a demonſtration, he will himſelf acknow- 
„ ledge ; and that it is a ſcience only of probability. How ill- 
“e qualified will a merely mathematical mind be, to preſcribe in 
% caſes which demand (and almoſt every caſe, in ſome degree, 
« demands,) preſence of mind, largeneſs of thought, a view to 
remote and poſſible conſequences, together with that quickneſs, 
<< penetration, and ſagacity, which muſt unite together to conſti- 
* tute the ſkilful phyſician.” See Memoirs of the E &c. 
Society of Mancheſter, vol. i. p. 385. 


"i 


ConsDrrING the conviftion which this quotation carries along 


with it, the omiſſion of ſeveral proceſſes merely Algebraic, will 
not be cenſured, eſpecially as in their ſtead is iuſerted a variety of 
"intereſting ſubjects, by which a ſpecies of knowledge is promoted 
Wy more Cans to the medical RR 
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| deſcriptive, and more eaſily comprehenſible to ſuch readers, par- 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 


young- ſtudents, and ſuch as have nct been bleſſed with claſſical 


© — i fo as to render medical terms the moſt eaſy to be un 


derſtood, we have, in conformity to the ſcheme, publiſhed by Dr. 


Wallis, in his Neſologia Methodica Oculorum, and other authors, |. 


inſerted ſeveral names of diſcaſes from their works, as more fully 


| ticularly as we conſider this plan will gain ground every day, and 
2 1 from its eaſe and utility, univerlal. 


Tuts edition hath been cardtilly reviſed, many errors and 83 


| ſuperfluous matter contained in the ſormer have been expunged, 
numerous Greek words relating to the right pronunciation of the 


terms have beenadded, and freth matter hath been occaſionally ſup- 


plied; it is os the whole therefore roſpe&tully preſumed the 
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K. — will probably come more under the inſpection of 
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A A term In Pharmacy, otherwiſe * 
5 wrote 2, aa, or ana, which St. Thomas for the fruit of the 
being never uſed but after the men- 2 which C. Bauhine calls 
tion of two or more ingredients, OS: ady inſulæ 8. * 
implies that ſhould be taken in 
uantities of the ſame ſpecies and Ane See 1 pi fn. 
enomination, whether by weight or . 4baptifion. Thus + en, 3 
meaſure, to form the compoſition ſome others, expreſs the ſaw of the 
wherein they occur. Tp word is inſtrument, called the trepan; be. 
original ly Greek, 4»4, a prepoſition caule it 2 2 in of 
4 a manner as to prevent it from ſu 
which n ſech, e denly ſinking into the ſkull; and 
Aalam. In ſome chemical au- hurting the brain, when the bone is 
thors, it ſignifies lead. Rulandus. cut through. It is derived from the 
| Abactus, Abattus e wh the 2 oY d. _ gone” properly. to 
fi fi — un W 5 0 n un er. 
— M by akt. Chambers, Thoſe trepans which dad knobs or 
James. a ring'a little aboye their point, to 
Abacus Major, a trough uſed. in Prevent their ſuddenly finking into 


the mines wherein the ore is waſhed. the head, Aygineta informs us, wer 
Rulandus. ; called abadiifta. James; 


Spodi . Abartamen, lead. Rulandus. | 
1 Spun Celſus. | Mbarticulatn i. e. Diarthrofs, 
A part ſo deſtroyed as to require im- : AN + mt r 


mediate extirpation. It alſo ſigni- or Abavum,. 3 
fies the Roe Or total deſtruction of large tree, Tn ing in Athiopia, 
the ſenſes, whether external or inter- Er 8 Ban _ a . * 


nal, by — Scribonius Largus, 2 
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- dromach. for 


= 


A 
ee Abbroviatio is uſed 


by ſome alchemiſts to expreſs a pro- 
_ ceſs in epitome, or a ſhort way of 


performing it. See, 7heatrum Chy- 
micum, vol. vi. P- 586, 557, 558, 


The principal uſes of medicinal ah- 


breviations are in preſcriptions ;\here 
they are. certain marks, half 


words uſed by phyſtcians for dif. 


teh and conveniency when they 


preſcribe. Thus & readily ſupplies 
the place of Recipe ; I. 5. that of/hore 


ſfamni; Mm. that of nucis muſchatee ; 
cle. that of cleFarium, &c. and 


in general all the names of com- 


und medicines, with the ſeveral 
ingredients, are frequently wrote 


only up to their firſt or ſecond ſylla- 


ble, or ſometimes to their third or 
fourth, to make them clear and ex- 
ee Thus Croc. Anglic. ſtands 
or Crocus Anglicanus ; Theriac. An- 
Theriaca Andromachi, 
&c. A potnt being always place 

at the end of ſuch ſyllables in me 

dicine, ſhews the word to be incom- 
plete. See CharaFers. 

Abdelavi, the name of an Egyp 


tian plant, whoſe fruit ſomewhat re- 


fembles a melon. Ray's Hift. 
Abdomen, the belly. As ſome ſay, 
this word is from ab», to hide; as 


its contents lie hid in it. ; Martini- 
us und others, derive it from addere, 


to hide, and omentum, the caul. But 
Voltus fays in his etymo!ogy, that 
it is only a termination; and ſays as 
from lego, legumen; . fo from ade, 
abdmen. The body is generally di- 
vided into three cavities, called bel- 


lies; viz, the head, or upper belly; 


the breaft, or middle belly; and 
the abdomen, or lower belly. The 
belly contaius many of the principal 
3 5 15 the 1 8 as the 

omach, guts, liver, ſpleen, pan- 
Creas, r bladder e. as is 
on its infide lined with a mem- 


: brane called the peritonæum. It is 


N 


AB 

divided on tits outer ſurface, into 
four regions, called the epigaſtric, 
the umbilical, the hypogaftric, and 
the lumbar. 
tained betwixt the circumference of 
the falle ribs, and the bottom of 
the offa' innominata. The belly is 
ſeparated from the breaſt externally 


by the extremities of the ribs; and 


internally by the diaphragm ; and 


it is terminated below by the muſ- 


culi levatores ani. The bottom of 
the betly on irs fore part is called 
the pudenda : and on its back part, 
the buttocks and anus; and under- 
neath, betwixt the anus and the 
pubes, is called the perinæum. The 
principal arteries of 'the belly are 
the epigaſtric, inferior aorta, cceliac, 
upper meſenteric, hæmorrhoidal, 
renal or emulgent, ſpermatic, lower 
meſenteric, lumbar, iliac, pudical, 
and lower epigaſtric arteries. The 
principal nerves of the belly are, 
the ſtomachic, the lower portion of 
the great ſympathetic nerves, - the 
two ſemilunar or plexiform gangli- 
ons, the ſtomachic; hepatic, prenyc, 
renal, upper and lower me 


facrum, alſo the origin of the crural 
and ſciatic nerves. The appendix 
enſiformis of the ſternum, the car- 


tilaginous portions of the laſt pair of 


true ribs, thoſe of the firſt four pair 
of falſe ribs, all the fifth pair, the five 


lumbar vertebræ, the oſſa innominata, 


the os ſacrum, the os coccygis, form 


the bony- fides of the cavity of the 
he diaphragm, the mufclg- 


belly. 
called muſculi abdominis, the qua- 
drati lumborum, the pſoz, the 
iliaci, the muſcles of the coccyx, 
and of the inteſtinum rectum, form 
the greateſt part of the circumter- 
ence of this cavity. As auxiliary 
rts, ſome portions of the ſacro- 
umbares, longiſſimi dorſi, &c. might 
be added. From the alternate re- 
2 | laxations 


Theſe are all con- 


enteric. 
plexus, the nerves of the loins and 
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| laxations and contractions in reſpi- 
ration, digeſtion is forwarded, and 
the due motion of all the _ 


therein contained, promoted 
for ſecretion and excretion. 1 


Abdominal Maſclen. They are five - 


on each fide: See Muſcles. 

Abducent Muſcles, from abduco, 10 
draw from, or thoſe which ſerve to 
open or pull back divers parts of 
the body; their oppoſites. being 
called adducent, from adduce, to draw 


fo. 

Abduttio, a ſpecies of fracture, 
when a bone is divided tranſverſely 
near a joint, ſo that each part re- 
cedes from the other. In Calius 
Aurelianus it ſignifies a ſtrain ; and 
is mentioned as one of the cauſes of 
iſchiadis and pſoadic pains. Mers. 
Chr, lib. v. cap. i. 

Abduttor Indicis Manus, It riſes 
from the os trapezium, and from 
the ſuperior part and inner ſide of 


the metacarpal bone of the thumb; 


inſerted, by a ſhort tendon, into the 
outer and back part of the firit bone 
of the fore-finger. Its uſe is to 
bring the fore-finger towards the 
thumb. Innes. 


Abdudttor Indicis Pedis, ariſes, ten- 


dinous and fleſhy, by two origins, 
from the root of the inſide of the 
metatarſal bone of the fore-toe, from 
the outſide of the root af the meta- 
tarſal bone of the great-toe, and 
from the os cuneiforme internum; 
inſerted, tendinous, into the inſide 
of the root of the firſt joint of the 
fore- toe. The uſe is to pull the 
fore-toe inwards from the reſt of the 
ſmall toes. "Innes. "4 
Abduttor Minimi Digiti Manus, a- 
riſes, fleſhy, from the os piſi forme, 
and from that part of the liga- 
mentum carpi annulare next it: in- 
ſerted, tendinous, into the inner ſide 
of the upper end of the firſt bone 
of the little finger. The uſe is to 
draw this finger from the reſt. Innes. 
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inner angle. 


AB 

It is a name alſo of the Flexor 

vus Minimi Digiti. „„ 
Abductor Minimi Digili Pedis, an. 

riſes, fleſhy and tendinous, from the 


ſemicircular edge of a cavity on the 
inferior part of the protuberance of 


Par- 


the os calcis, and from the root f 


the metatarſal bone of the little-toe: 


inſerted into the root of the firſt . .- 
joint of the little-toe externally,” © _ 


The uſe is to draw the little-toe 
outwards from the reſt. Innes. . 
Abductor Oculi, ariſes from the in- 

ferior part of the foramen opticum 

between the obliquus ſuperior and c 
depreflor, being, from its ſituation,” 
the ſhorteſt: inſerted oppoſite to the 


Aductor Pollicis Manus, ariſes, by © 
a broad, tendinous, and fleſhy: be- 
ginning, from the ligamentum carpi 
annulare, and from the os trape- 
zium: inſerted, tendinous into the, 
outer {ide of the root of the firſt bone 
of the thumb. The uſe is to draw 
the thumb from the fingers, Albi- 
nus names the inner portion of this 
muſcle adde brevis alter. Innes. + 
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fleſhy, from the inſide of the root of 
the protuberance of the os calcis, 
where it forms the heel, and tendin- 
ous from the ſame bone where it 
joins with the os naviculare; in- 
ſerted, tendinous, into the internal os 
ſeſamoideum, and root of the firſt 
joint of the great-toe. The uſe is 
to pull the great - toe from the reſt. 
Innes. DE | | 
Abdudtor Tertii Digiti Pedis, ariſes, 


. tendinous and fleſhy, from the infide 


and inferior part of the root of the 
metartarſal bone of the third toe: 
inſerted, tendinous, into the infide 
of the root ot the firſt joint of the 
third-toe. The uſe is to pull the 
third-toe inwards. 


Abduttor Brevis Aller. See Ab 
ductor Pollicis Manus. rp ; 
B 2 A ductor 


The uſe is to turn tze 
eye towards the noſe. Innes. 


=P 


 Abduftor Longus Pollieis Manus, 
i. e. Extenſor Offis Metacarpi Pollicis 
Maut. . | | 
Abduftor Madii Digiti Pedis, ariſes, 
tendinous and fleſhy, from the inſide 
ol the root of the metatarſal bone of 
the middle-toe internally: inſerted, 
tendinous, into the inſide of the root 
of the firſt joint of the middle- toe. 
The uſe is to pull in the middle - toe 
inwards. 7 | 


inconſtant. Caſtellus 
Adele, the white ſpecies of pop- 
Abelivea, a name of the pſeudoſan- 
talum. 


 Abelmoluch, a ſort of Ricinus, or 
Palma Chrifti. Ray's Hi. 2 
Albelmoſch. It is the Hibiſcus Abel. 
moſchus of Linnæus. Its ſeeds havethe 
fame odour as muſk, and therefore are 
mixed with coffee by the Arabians, 
c. to render it more agreeable. 
Abeffi, the alvine excrements. 
Abeſum, quick-hme. 
rvacuatio, a partial or incom- 
plete .evacuation of the peccant hu- 
mours, either naturally or by art. 
James. s 
Abicum, a covering. Caſtellus. 
Abies, the fir- tree. Linneus in- 
cludes it in the genus of pines, call- 
ing it Pinus Abies. : EF 
The Siker Fir (Pinus Picea of 
Linnæus) produces the Straſburg 
turpentine. The tops and leaves are 
recommended in the fcurvy. 
The Canada Fir (Pinus Canadenfis 


\ 
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of Linnæus) produces the Canada 


balſam. | SO 
The Common Fir, or Pitch Tree, 
Pinus Abies of Linnæus) produces 
the common turpentine, from which 
we have the common roſin, tar, com- 
mon pitch, oil of turpentine, Bur- 
gundy pitch, &c. 


Abiga, a name of the ground 


pine ¶ Teucrium Chamapitys of Lin- 


s NXus.) 


; 7 


ſubſtra tion of a 


AB . 
"Abit, or Abeit, ceruſs, or white 
lead. Caſtellus. ; 
Ablactatio, ablaftation, weaning a 
child from the breaſt; as the word, 


compounded of ab, from, and lac, 
milk, expreſly ſignifies. h 


Ablatio, the taking away from the 
body whatever is uſeleſs or hurtful; 
it comprehends all kinds of evacua- 
tions. Sometimes it ſignifies the 
part of the diet, 
with a medical view ; and fometimes 
it expreſſes the interval betwixt two 
fits of a fever, or the time of re- 
miſſion. Chemical ablation is the 


removal of any thing that is either 


finiſhed or elſe no longer neceſlary 
in a proceſs. Rulandus, Johnſon, 
Caſtellus. ys), 
Abluents, from abluo, to waſh my 
are ſuch things as thin, purify, an 
ſweeten the blood, or correct its acri- 
mony. See Detergents. h 
Ablution, from abluo, to waſh away, 
waſhing the body externally by 
baths ; or internally, by thin dilut- 
ing fluids, as whey, &c. Chemical 
ablution is the purification of a body 
by repeated affuſtons of a proper li- 


ee; this is generally to ſeparate 


Its from other matters; the water 
diſſolves them, and ſo carries them 
off with it. 

Aboit. See Abit. : 
Abomaſum. It is one of the ven- 
tricles of ſuch animals as chew the 

cud; in, whom are reckoned four, 
the venter, reticulum, omaſum, and 
abomaſum. : 

Abominatio, By ſome barbarous 


- writers it is uſed to fignify the Tame as 


Faſtidium ciborum, orloathing of food. - 
Abortion, a miſcarriage. It ſigni- 
i es that a woman is delivered before 
the fetus is completely formed and 
fitted for exclufton. 
Abrabax, or Abraxas, à magical 
word, comprehending the days of 
the year in numeral letters. 


tus from Libavius. . + 


Abracadabra, 


- 


Caſtel. 
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| Abracadabre, a cabaliſtical or ma- 
gical word, recommended by Sere- 
nus Samonicus as a cure of the hæ- 
mitritæus. In order to have this 
good effect, the word muſt be wrote 
on a paper, and repeated as in the 
example below: it is then ſuſpended 
about the neck by a linen thread. 
Abracadabrae was 
worſhipped by the Syrians, ſo wear- 
ing his-name was a ſort of invocation 
of his aid. James. . 
ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
_ ABRACAD 
N ABRACA 
\ ABRAC . 
/ ABR 
AR 
21H: ©: 
| A | 
Abracalan, a cabaliſtical or magi- 


cal word to which the Jews attributed 


virtues equal to thoſe of Abricadabra. 
Buxtorf. Selden, in his Diis Syris, 
ſays that Aale was the name of 
a Syrian idol; ſo when uſed as an 
amulet, was a fort of invocation of 
this deity. ; 

Abrafion, from 
It generally expreſſes the wearing 
away the natural mucus which co- 


vers the membranes, particularly 
thoſe of the Roach and guts, by 
corroſive or ſnharp medicines or hu- 
mours. It is alſo uſed to expreſs 
that matter wore off by the attrition 
of bodies againſt one another. 
 MAbraja, ulcers attended with abra- 
ſion of part of the ſubſtance. 

f Abrathen, ſouthernwood. It was 
numbered by the Jewiſh writers a- 
mongſt the ſeven ſpecies of hyſſop. 
dalmaſius. n 

Abric, ſulphur. N pf "Pin 

Albroma, a genus in Linnæus's Bo. 
tany; there is one ſpecies. W 


eee eee cars}, or 
rather of a porus, which is f 


C'*3 | 
in the form of Abrotartum on the 
rocks at the bottom of the fea, as 


e name of à god, lea 


* 
- Als. 


_ AMAbſceſſio, i. e. abſceſs.” 
KEY to tear off. 
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Clufius, who deferibes it, imagines, 


_ Ray's Hip. 


Abrotanum, ſourthernwood, from 
«Spec, oft. Linnæus includes it as 4 
ſpecies in the genus of Artemia. He 
calls it Artemiſia Abrotanum. The 
ves are retained - in the Phar- 
macopceia of the London College; 
they enter the decoctum pro fomen- 
to, formerly called, Fotus Commu- 


Abrotenites, a wine mentioned by 
Diofcorides, impregnated with 4. 
Brotauum (or fouthernwood), in the 
proportion of about one hundred 
ounces of the dried leaves, to about 
{even gallons of muſt. 

 Abruptio, i. e. Abduftio, | 

Abrus, a genus in Linnæus's bo. 
tany. "He hath but.one ſpecies. 
 Abrus, Weſt Indian wild liquorice, 


a ſpecies of glycine. | 
Abrus, the angola ſeeds, a kind of 
kidney dean. % Ms eek 
Alſcedentia, decayed parts of the | 
body, which in a morbid ſtate are 
ſeparated from the ſound, $i, 


Ab/eeffus, an abſceſs, from abceas, 
to go off, The words awoornua (av 


feeme), and aworacs (impoſthumation), 


frequently uſed by Hippocrates, are 
tranſlated by Celſus, ab/ce/us, and 
ſometimes vomicd, Hence the word 
abſceſs, generally ufed 
authors to ſignify a 
hlegmon, or inflammatory 
'Theie words ſeem originally, By 
their derivation, to import any\ fort 
of excluſton of morbific matter, 
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recede-and retire. . Accordingly they 
are generally uſed by Hippocrates tg 
exprefs any critical removal of of- 
fending humours from the vital 


parts, either to ſome of the emunc- 


tories for an immediate diſcharge, as 


the glands of the inteſtines, Kid. 


neys, or ſkin, whence they are eli- 
* minated 


- 
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minated by plentiful ſtools, urine, 

or ſweat; or to ſome part where 
they find an eaſy egreſs by the rup- 
ture of a blood-veſſel, as the uterus 
or noſe: or to ſome muſcular part 

or gland, whence they cannot be ſo 

- »» eaſily expelled, and therefore ſtag- 


' ſeparated in the form of pus or 
matter. Sometimes Hippocrates 
means by theſe words, the tranſmu- 

tation of one diſeaſe into another, 
as a quinſey into a peripneumony, 
or of a continual fever into a quar- 
tan, & c. And ſometimes, the de- 
ſtruction of a part of the morbific 
matter of a diſtemper fixing upon it. 
Hippocrates alſo uſes the word aro- 
oT&7;, to expreſs the fracture, Or 
enxfoliation of a bone, when the 
parts of it which were contiguous in 

a ſtate of health, recede from each 
other. Paulus Ægineta ſeems to 
have limited the fignification of ab/- 

— _ceſs - to ſuppuration, by definin 

\ . (awveornue) abſceſs, a corruption of 

the fleſhy parts, muſcles, veins, and 
© arteries. Of all the ſignifications 
of an aZ/cef5, the preſent ſurgeons 
confine themſelves to that which is 
the conſequence of an inflammation. 
2 from Hippocrates and Boer- 
ave. 
 Abſciſſion. The moſt common uſe 
of this word, is to fignify the divid- 
Ing any corrupted and uſeleſs part of 
the body irom the ſound, by a ſharp 
inſtrument. It is principally ap- 
plied t6 ſoft parts = the body ; 25 
in the bones it is called amputation. 
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| termination of a diſeaſe in death, 
71 6 before it TIVES As declining ſtate. 
ga . | 

 Abſconſeo, a ſinus from a morbid 
ee, 
, 33 abſuthium, wormwood ; PATNA 

unpleaſant, of a privative, and I. 
ber, which Heſychius interprets Tp 
Nis, dclectgtion; others will have it 


"0 6') 


nate and ſuppurate, and at laſt are 


Sometimes it fignifies the ſudden 


AB 


arubiss, i. e. not potable, from « 


priv. and ew, 10 drink, on account 


of its bitterneſs; others derive it of 
arri, fo touch or handle, by anti- 
phraſis, becauſe no animal touches 


it, on account of its extreme bitter- 
neſs. The Engliſh name wormwood 


is from a fimilar one in the Anglo- 


Saxon languaze. 'In the College 
Pharmacopceia, two ſpecics of ab- 


ſinthia are retained; viz. the mariti-' 


mum, or ſea wormwood, Artemiſia ma- 


ritima, Lin. and vulgare, or common 
worm wood, Artemiſia Abſinthium, Lin. 


The recent tops of the former are 


directed to be beaten with ſugar to 
form a conſerve : they enter the de- 


cotum/ pro fomento, or common 
fomenfation, formerly called Fotus 


Communis. 
Abſortent, from abſorbeo, to drink 
1p, is ſuch a medicine as by the 


ſoftneſs or poroſity of its component 


parts, either ſheathes the „ e 
of pungent humours, or 
ſpunge dries away ſuperfluous moi- 


re in the body; and is the ſame | 


with a dryer or a ſweetener. Moſt 
animal concretions, ſhells of 2 
and bolar earths, &c. are poſſeſſe 


of thoſe qualities; hence their uſe | 


in relieving complaints ariſing from 
acidities and ſharp humours-in the 
firſt paſſages. Thoſe chiefly in uſe 


at preſent, are chalk, oyſter ſhells, 


crabs claws, crabs eyes, and coral. 
Abforbent Veſſels. They are thoſe 
lacteal veſſels which open with their 
mouths into the ſides of the inteſti- 
nal tube, to drink in the chyle five 
thence, which they diſcharge into 
the meſenteric veins. Later anatoy 
miſts have applied this term to the 
lymphatics, which are diſtributed 
in t number throughout the 
e and whoſe extremities 
open into every cavity thereof, ab- 
ſorb all ſuperfluous moiſture, and 
carry it back into the circulation. 
By means of lymphatic veſſels go- 


ike a 


* 
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ing from the ſkin, water paſſes into 
the habit from baths, and forinenta- 
tions; mercury alſo, and other pe- 


netrating ſubſtances, applied exter- 
nally, as the veneral virus, &c. This 


compages of veſſels is alſo called the 


ſyſtem of abſorbents. | 
_ #b/tentio. Calius Aurelianus uſes 
this word to expreſs a ſuppreſſion, or 
retention. Thus, ab/tentio ſtercorum, 
a retention of the excrements, which 
he mentions as a ſymptom very fre- 
vent in a ſatyriaſis. In a ſenſe 
Cakes different, he uſes the word 
abſtenta, applying it to the pleura, 
where he ſeems. to mean, that the 
humour of- the inflamed pleura is 
revented, by the adjacent bones, 


om extending itſelf. 
AbRergents. See Detergents. 


Abſtinence. It is either general, 
from all ſorts of aliment, or parti- 


cular, from ſome kinds of food only. 


Eraſiſtratus made à ſtrift al/tinence 
ſupply. the place of bleeding, in in- 
- flammations and fevers. Galen. 
Beſides the uſual ſenſes of a4/{i- 


* ence, Ccelius Aurelianus uſes it to 


ſignify a ſuppreſſion. Thus, CAron. 


lib. 11. cap. 9- Abſtinentia hamor- 


rhoidarum weterum, ſigniſies a is 
reſſion of habitual hamorrhoi 
[pat in this author, it ſigni- 
fies a compreſſion: thus, cut. lib. 
iii. Cap, 17. Spiritus ob abftinentiam 
clauſus, means the wind ſhut. up in 
the inteſtines by compreſſure, there- 
by cauſing the iliac paſſion. The 
verb ab/tinere alſo, in the above-men- 
tioned author, frequently ſignifies to 
reſtrain, or ſuppreſs. James. 
Alftractlion, from abſtraho, or ab- 
 traho, to draw from, is a power pe- 
uliar to the mind of man, whereby 
he can make his ideas, ariſing from 


particular -things, become general - 
repreſentatives of all of the ſame 


kind, Thus when the eye repre- 
ſents whiteneſs in a wall, a man can 


apſtractedly conſider the quality of | 


„„ 


+ them. This term is 


CES 
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whiteneſs, and find it attributable ta 
many other things beſides; as to 
ſnow, milk, or the like; and this 
quality, whatſoever it be, conſider- 
ed apart from the concrete, or the 


ſubjcct in Which it adheres, is. ſaid 


to be taken in the abſtract. This is 


the doctrine of Mr. Locke, and 


others Who wrote before him; but 
it has ſince his time been called in 
ueſtion; for ſome there are who 


eny all ſuch abſtract ideas, and tell 


us, that a general. abſtra& idea is a 


mere nothing, all the ideas we have 


being conſtantly particular; ſo that 
they would ſay, it is impoſſible to 
think of white, abſtractedly or in- 
dependent of ſome ſubject wherein 
it is lodged. Whether this be true 


or not, every man may beſt know 


by his own experience; but the 
point well, cleared, would open a 
new ſcene in the doctrine of quali- 
ties, and poſſibly overſet a great part 
of our preſent philoſophy about 
o uſed in 


whaling away a meſtruum from the 
abe It was put to diſſolve. 


Alſtractitious, from abftraho, or 


abtralo, to draw from, is uſed by 
Ludovicus, and ſome other writers 


in pharmacy, to diſtinguiſh the na- 
tural ſpirit of aromatic vegetables, 


* 


pharmacy, for the drawing off, or 


from that artificial one which is pro- 


cured from them by fermentation. 
Caſteilus from Libavius. . 
4ſt, the Egyptian lotus. Ray's 


Hit. In Linnæus's ſyſtem of ve- 
etables, it is the Egyptian four- 


eaved caſſia. A ſpecies of Catia. 


Abutige, a town in Egypt, fa- 


mous for producing the very beſt 

3 It is within the territories 

of Thebes. Schulzius. | 
Abutilan. 


Indian mallow, 3 | 

2 Gulielmus Manens calls 
by this name the materia prima, or 
„ irſt 


In. : 


This word is Arabic. 
It is the Si4a Abytilon of Linnæus, or 


formed. 
274. It is alſo uſed by chemiſts to 
deatale, Linn 


Acacia Egyptiaca. 


fruit of our own produce. 


% 


firſt matter, of which all things are 
"Theatrum Chymicum, P · 


expreſs a receptacle for the 
ſeminal A Tam which all things 


re formed. Caſtellus, from Liba- 
vius. | | 


Acacalit. Gorræus ſays it is _ 
poſed to take its name from the 
nymph Acacalis, who was raviſhed 
by Apollo. Dioſcorides ſays it is 


the fruit of an Egyptian ſhrub like 
à tamariſk, the infuſion of which is 


mixed with collyria, to ſharpen the 


fight. Dioſcoridery lib. i. cap. 118. 
Dale relates thai the pods are in uſe, 
and are. aſtringent. Heſychius ex- 


plains azaxa;, the flower of the 
narciſſus. | | | 
Acacia, from axadgu, to ftarpen. 
A thorn. ' Linnaeus adds the acacia 
to the genus mimoſa. 
Acacia Egyptiaca, the Egyptian 


rns Mimoſa nilotica'of 


Linnæus. | 
Acacia Germanica, German aca- 
cia. The medicine formerly kept 


in the ſhops under the names. of 
acacia Egyptiaca, was the inſpiſſat- 


the unripe fruit of the 
he Acacia Ger- 
manica, is the inſpiſſated juice of the 
prunus ſpinoſa of Linnæus; and 
the London college of phyſicians 
direct it to be made with the ſame 


| 


ed juice' 


Acacia nilotica, i. e. n 


Acacia * Ferrea, an iron ſpoon. 


. »Rulandus. Johnſon. 


* 


* 


Acacos, from « priv. and azo, bad. 


It has been applied to diſtempers 
which are not attended with danger, 
- by Pechliaus, And to the 4 
of children, by Caſtellus. 


Ana, a genus of plants in the that are pric and have heads, 
Linnæan — There is one ſpe- 1 6 
cies, viz. the Acæna clongata. 
Acai, alum water. Rulandus, 
du, vinegar, " Rulandus. 
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Atcaja, a kind of lum- tree grows 
ing in Braſil. Roy's Hit 
Acajaiba, i. e. Anacardium occi- 


Acajouanum Lignum. . This is not 
the wood of the tree that bears the 


acajou nuts. It is of a red colour 


and never touched by worms, which 
renders it proper for furniture, but 


is not uſed in medicine. Geoffroy. 


Acairos, from & priv. and _— 


time. Unſeaſonable. It is appli 


to any thing that is unſeaſonable. 
Acalai, Al. | | 


Acalcum, tin. Caſtellus, from ub 


lerus. : 


Acalephe, axanQn, or n a 


nettle. Gorrzus. Fœſius. Conſtan- 
tine. It is derived from à priv. and 
ran, hand ſame, agreeable, and an, 
4 touch ; becauſe the touch, as it 
hurts, is not agreeable. H is alſo 
the name of a fiſh; a ſea-fowl men- 
tioned by Nicander; and a fea ani- 
mal mentioned by Gellius. Con- 
ſtantine. f N 


; Acalypha, three-ſeeded mercury ; 
a grams of plants in the Linnzum 
ſy 


em. There are five ſpecies. 
*  Acamatos, av apart, from « priv. 
and x&jurw, FO labour. By this Ga- 
len ſeems to ſignify, that poſition of 
a limb, which 1s equally diſtant from 
flexion and extenſion, which fitua- 


tion the part can longeſt bear with- 
out wearineſs. Thus when we non | 


the knees are bent, that. neither t 

flexors nor extenſors of the legs may 
be upon the ſtretch. In like manner 
thearm is generally laid ſpontaneouſly 
in the moſt eaſy poſition, or ſuch a 


one as can be longeſt ſupported with- 


out. fatigue, 


 Acanaceous, from anal, acuo, to 


Aarpen. All plants of the thiſtle kind, 


are called acanaccous, Alſo the ſharp 
and prominent parts of animals are 


frequently thus called. 5 
Acanga, a ſpecies of Bremelia. 
1 Arcaner, 


Atavor, a particular ſort of chemi- 
_ cal furnace. ha . 
Acantabolus, It is a ſurgeon's in. 


ſtrument, called alſo Vohhella, like 


2 pair of —＋ uſed to take 
out any prickly ſubſtance that ſhall 
chance to ſtick to the ceſophagus, or 


gullet ; as alſo the fragments of cor- , 


rupted bones, hair, or any thing 
that by chance remains in a wound. 
It is alſo uſed for that inſtrument 
wherewith people pull out the hairs 
of their eye-brows; from an, 
ſpina, a thorn, and gabe, Jacio, to 


| Acantha, anar)a, from axatw, acuo, 
to Harpen. 0 
any thing that is ſharp- pointed and 
prickly, as a thorn, or the fins of 
ſome fort of fiſh. Hence it has 
been applied to the . aſſemblage of 
the acute proceſſes of the vertebræ, 
_ of which is called a ſpinal pro- 

ceſs. 

* Acanthaholus. See Acantabolus. 

Acantlalxuca, the glove-thiſtle. 
__-Acanthium, corton-thiſtle, a ſpecies 
of Onopordum . 
- Acanthus. The bear's breech, is 


a genus in the ſyſtem of Linnæus; he 


deſcribes ten ſpecies. 
 Aeanus, a ſpecies of thiſtle, called 
Acanus Theophrafti ; 
- Acapnon, a name of the ſampſu- 
chum, or marjoram. It alſo ſigni- 
fies dry wood, from « neg. and da- 
vos, ſmonk, Gorræus. 
Acardios, &xaghe;, fearful, depreſ- 
ſed, faint- hearted. Caſtellus. | 
Acari, a ſmall creature bred in 
wax, ſaid by Ariſtotle to be the leaſt 
object of 
ſignifies a particular kind of lice 
that lodge in the cuticle and cutis. 
8 from Aldrovandus and 
 Heayna, the fiſh-thiſtle, a ſpecies 
of Cnicus. a wag. n Whig 
 Aearon, wud m | . 
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It ſignifies in general 


afti. w 


e human ſight. It alſo 
body. It 
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Acartum, red lead. 5 
Acatalegia, axararnbia, incom- 
enſibility, or uncertai in 


catalepfis, certain know This 


word 1s taken notice of by Caſtellus, - ” 
and it occurs in Galen. James. 
Acatalis, a juniper-berry, Con- 


s. . N 
Acatapoſt, i. e. Aglutitio. | 
Acataſtatos, &xatsorato;, from a 


priv. and zelipyus, which 2 3 ; 


other ſignifications, implies to fix; ca 
S, or render certain. Inconſtant. 
This word is applied to regular fe- 
vers, where the periods of exacerba- 


tion are uncertain, and the aphear. 


ances in the urine are y 
changing. It is alſo applied to ſhiver- 
ing fits in fevers, which return at ir. 
regular periods; ſometimes every 


day, ſometimes every other day, or 


every third day. Or it is applied to 


urines which are turbid, but do not 


depoſit any regular ſediment. 


Acatera, the larger or black juni- 


Blancard. 


Acatiorfia,” from & priv: and ua 


Oaigw, to purge. It fignifies an im- 
rity of the humours. It is alſo 


applied to che ſordes or impurities of | 


wounds, <3 
Arato, ſoot. Rulandus. ; 
Acaulis, of a ney. and canlis, a fall 


or fem. A plant is ſaid to be acau. 


lis, or without a ſtalk, whoſe flo 
reſts on the ground. 5 {2-001 HY 
Aca dir, tin. Caſtellus. 


Accatim, accatum, i. e. Aurichal- 


cum, 


the in 
a cohtinual increaſe 

motion in any body, as retardation 
is its decreaſe; both which may be 


made intelligible from due attention 
to this axiom : the mutation of mo- © 


tion is always proportionable to the 


eo barre... | 


þ * 


cience; the contrary of which is 


Kreisen In mockenics, it is: 
of velocity in a moving 


N 5 
* 
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the direction thereof. For ſuppoſ- 
ing gravity, whatever it be, to act 
uniformly on all bodies at equal diſ- 
tances from the earth's centre, and 
that the time in which any heavy 
body falls to the earth be divided 
into equal parts infinitely ſmall ; let 
gravity incline the body towards the 
ezrth's centre, while it moves in the 
firſt infinitely ſmall part of the time 
of its deſcent; if aſter, this the ac- 
tion of gravity be ſuppoſed to ceaſe, 
the body. would go towards the 
earth's centre equally, with a velo- 
city equal to the force of the firſt 
impreſſion. But now fince the a 
ton of gravity ſtill continues, in 
the ſecond moment of time the body 


will receive a new impulſe down- 


wards, and then its velocity will 
be twice what it was in the firſt 
moment; in the third moment or 
Farticte of time, it will be triple; 
in the fourth ya and ſo on 
continually. Wheretore, ſince theſe 
particles of time are ſuppoſed infi- 
nitely ſmall, and all equal to one 
another, the impetus acquired by 
the falling body will be every where 
as the time from the beginning of 
the deſcent. ' And fince the quan- 
tity of matter in the body given 
contiues the ſame, the velocity will 
be as the time in which it is ac- 
guired. See Laws of Motion, and 
s'Graveſend's Mathematical Elements 
of Natwal. Flilgſerly, where there 
are produced many experiments, de- 
monſtrating both the laws of accele- 
2 and retardatzon of heavy bo- 

es. : 

Acceleratory Muſcles, from ad, to, 


and celer, ſwift ; or from accelerare, - 


10 heaflen or diſpatch. "Theſe belong 
to the penis, and are generally call- 


Accrleratores Urine. from their uſe 
in expediting the ejection of urine, 
They ariſe, fleſhy, from the ſphinc- 


der ani, and membranous part of the 


| 
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urethra, and tendinous from the 
crus, near as far forwards as the be- 
ginning of the corpus cavernoſum 
penis; the inferior fibres run more 
tranſverſely, and the ſuperior de- 
ſcend in an oblique direction. They 
are inſerted into a line in the middle 
of the bulb, where each joins with 
its fellow; by. which the bulb is 
completely encloſed. Their ule is 
to drive the urine or ſemen forwards, 
and, ty graſping the bulb of the 
urethra, to puſh the blood towards 
its corpus cavernoſum and the glans, 
by which they are diſtended. Innes. 
Accenſſun, from accendo, ro kindle, 
is the kindling, or ſetting any body 
on fire. | X 
Acceſſion, the ſame as wagoZvoucc, 


among the Greeks, and the exacerba- 


tio of the Latins, is the fit, or time 
of being wortt in any intermittent 
diſeaſe. _ | 
Acceſſorius. Willis gave this name 
to a particular nerve, which is thus 
named, from ad, to, and cedo, to 
approach. The eighth pair of nerves 
riſe from the lateral vaſes of the cor- 
pora olivaria, in diſgregated fibres; 
and as they are entering the anterior 
internal part of the holes common 
to the os occipitis and temporum, 
each is joined by a nerve, which aſ- 
cends within the dura mater from 
the tenth of the head, the firſt, ſe." 
cond, and inferior cervical nerves; ' 
this has the name of nervus acce/- 
forius. When the two get out of 
the ſkull, the acceſſorius feparates 
from the eighth, and, peeing 
obliquely -outwards, paſſes throug 
the ſterno- maſtoidæus muſcle, to 
which it gives branches, and after - 
wards terminates in the trapezius 
muſcle of the ſcapula. Monro, 
Accib, lead. | 
Hccidens, an accident. It is what 
cannot ſubſiſt of itſelf, but hath a 
neceſſary relation to ſomething elſe. 
And an effect or diſtemper is aid b. 


. 


be accidental, whieh does hot flow 


is by ſome writers uſed pretty much 
in the ſame mme as' the term 


Symptom. 


hawkweed. 

Acclivis, i. e. Obliquus aſcendens 
internus. 

Accretio, accretion, from ad, * 
and creſco, to increaſe, It fi 
nutrition, and grou th See oor 
tron. 

Accubitus, lyin togetaet n the 
ſame bed, but withour any venereal 
commerce. 

Zeeurtatoria, R. Lully uſes this 
word for aw epitome, or a Synopfis. - 

Acer ſatio. The fame as J licatio. 
Caſtellus. 


x19, care, careleſſneſs, neglect. Hip- 
rates ſometimes uſes this word, 
In his Treatiſe on the Glands, to fig- 
nify fatigue or trouble. 
Aceplalos, from a priv. and z:paan, 
a lead. This is applied to monſters 
© born without Fu 3 of which there 
have been inſtances. - 
Acer, the maple-tree. It is a genus 


feventeen ſpecies. 

Acer, ſeandens. The maple · ſeeded 
Baniſteria, It is a ſpecies of Baniſ- 
teria, viz. the Baniſteria anguloſa. 


Aceratot, from à priv. and xepaws 


or xiyarvju, to mix, unmixed, uncor- 
rupted. It is applied ſometimes to 
the humours of the body by Hippo- 
crates. Paulus Ægineta mentions a 
plaſter of this name, but probably 
means Aceron. See Acerides. 
Acerb, from acerbus, Jour, harſh. 
It ſignifies ſomewhat acid, with an 


addition of roughneſs ; as moſt fruits 


before they are ripe. Sometimes figu- 
ratively, it ſignifies prickly, crof va. 
xv. Dioſcorides. 


Aterides, from a priv. and np, 


. 


neceſſarily from the firſt cauſe, but 
from caſual interpoſitions. And it 


Atcipitritia, Ken Hieraciam, or 


Acedia, axndn, from 4 priv. and 
to cure. 


in Linnæus's ſyſtem. There are 


* AC 
wax. Plaſters made 1 
are thus called. Galen. 


brown and cdarſe ſort of bread, — - - 


of flourinot Nep. from e rer 92 


Janes t 
Acefis, autcig, a mn or cure. 
Acta, diſtempers which are- cur- 

able. Gorræus. | 
Aceftides. Thus the chimneys - 

furnaces, where braſs was 3 

were called. Dioſcorides. 

> Aceftis, a factitious ſort of chry- 

ocolla, made of Cyprian | 
the urine of children, and ite: 

Pliny. | 

Aceſtoris, anzgoprc 

cure. 


pay and is uſed for a mid- , 


Aceſirides, aut 5. dic, e een 
Midwives were ſo called 
among the Greeks. Hi 

uſes the word in this ſents, at the 
latter end of his treatiſe Moi Cen- 


bus, 


; Acetabulum, It anden a large 
cavity in a bone, which receives an- 
other convex bone, for the conveni- - 
ence of a circular motion of the joint 


thus articulated,” as that of the os 


innominatum which receives the head 
of the femur, . 
It is alſo a name of the Unbilicus 
Veneris. + : 
Several WER: are calied acetobs- 
la. See Cotyledones,  *» 
Acctabulum was alſo 4a ee 
uſed by the ancients, which anſwers 
to one eighth part of our pint. Dr. 


James fays, it feems to have taken 


its denomination from a veſſel in 
which vinegar was brought to their 


tables, which probably contained, 


about this quantity, and was called 


acetabulum, from acetum, vinegar, | 
| He tarther adds, that this derivation 


is quoted by Chambers from Agri- 
cola; and that it hath the greater 


| pee 


ale. e 
It ſignifies e Hlrictiy a female 


— 


| od for, 
meaſure, feems to be in like manner 


mie acetate. 


_ acetates in M. Fourcroy's 


e of being right, becauſe 
which is 'exattly the ſame 


derived from etc, vinegar. * 


Acetaria, ſalads. 


Acetarium Scorbuticum, | a kind of 
medicine, or rather pickle, recom- 
mended by Bates; in which he ad- 


. Viles ſcorbutical patients to dip their 


victuals before they eat it. It is 
thus made: take of the leaves of 
ſcurvy- three ounces; white 


* ſugar, fix ounces; ſalt of ſcurvy. 


graſs, one ounce; beat them all to- 
gether, and add fix ounces of the 
Juice of oranges. 

Acetated vegetable Alkali, Kali ace. 
tatum. See Acetum. 

Acetated volatile alkali, aqua ammo- 
See Acetum. 

Acetates, Acetates, are ſalts formed 
by the combination of the acetic acid, 
(See Acids) with different baſes, as 
alkalies, earths, and metals: there 
are twenty-four different ſpecies of 
ments 


of Natural Hiſtory and Chemiſtry. 


Aetites, Acetites, ſalts formed by 


the union of the acetaus acid, or vine- 
gar diſtilled from common vinegar, 


with different baſes, as alkalies, 
earths, and metals: of acetizes M. 


Fourcroy has inſerted twenty-three 


* in his Elements of Natural 


ſtory and Chemiſtry. 
Heetoſa, of acctaſus, eager, ſour. 
Rumex Acetoſa. Linnæi. It's 


| leaves are retained in the Pharmaco- 
2 Heeteſa Eſurina, efurine ſpirit of 


vinegar, or hungry vinegar. When 


vinegar is concentrated, it creates an 
- _ appetite; hence this name. 


Acetoſella, ſheep's ſorrel. A ſpe- 
Aceteſella, wood ſorrel. Oxalis. 
Acetoſellza. L. Retained in the Phar- 


macopœia among the conſerves. 


Acetum, Vinegar is an acid pro- 


> duced by ſuffering ſubſtances that 
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have undergone the change induced 

by the vinous, or- firſt age of fer- 
t 


mentation, to be further altered by 
the. next ſtage, called the acetous 


fermentation, wherein the alkohol 


and tartar are reunited, and, if the 
vinegar be perfectly formed, their 
properties are intirely loſt. During 
this fermentation, much pure air is 
abſorbed, an innoxious acid ſmell is 
emitted, and, a reddiſh mucilaginous 
ſediment is depoſited. This fermen- 
tation Ne __ in-an heat be- 
tween an egrees 
heit's 1 ele The contact of 
air is neceſſary, on which account, 
the veſſels employed ſhould be looſe- 
ly cloſed. will alſo ſuceced, 

though more ſlowly, in the common 
heat of-a cellar, with little attention. 
The weakeſt and worſt wines, cy 
der, and in England, ſolutions. of 
farinaceous matter, as wort or infu. 


ſion of malt, are commonly employ- 


ed. Milk readily forms vinegar. 
Sugar and water, in the proportion 
of little more than one pound to a 
gallon, make tolerable vinegar; but, 
the more perfect the wine, 
will be the vinegar. Vinegar ſo 
procured, is ſeparated from the mu- 
cilage and other ſubſtances mixed 
with it by diſtillation in earthen or 


glaſs veſſels; in this ſtate it is. uſed 


in medicine under the title of acetum 
diflillatum, or diftilled vinegar, Com- 
mon, or undiſiilled vinegar is employ- 
ed in ſeveral compoſitions in t 
new college Pharmacopceia; viz. in 
the acetum ſcillæ, formerly called ace- 
tum ſcillitic, or vinegar of ſquills; in 
the oxymel eruginis, inſtead of the 
mel AEgyptiac. in the oxymel ſcille ; 
and, in the oxymel ./implex. Diſtilled 
vinegar, or acetum diſtillatum, is em. 
282 in the tal: acetatum, formerly 
called /al diuretic. in the aqua am- 
moniæ acetate, or ſpiritus Minderert : 
in the 1 acetata formerly called 
ſacchar. ſaturn. in the aqua li- 
Et, thargyr| 
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of Fahren- 


better 
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reſt of the: baſes of acids with oy. 


thargvri acetati, commonly called 
— 9A ſaturni, and, in the oxymel col- 
_ chici, or oxymel of Colchicum, or the 
autumnal r. Acidum aceteſum, 
called by Mr. Fourcroy, acidum ace- 
ticum, is ordered by the college to be 
diſtilled from ærugo or verdegris; 
the acidum aceteſum is directed in the 


hydrargyrus acetatus. The latter (aci-_ 


dum acetoſum) is found by experi- 
ment, to differ eſſentially from the 
acetum diftillatum, on account of the 
oxyzzen, or baſe of vital air, of the 
oxyd or calx of copper in the ærugo 
ris, with which it is combined. 
Acids, ſo called from the ſour taſte 


which they impart, are of the firſt. 


geen, in chemiſtry. They poſ- 
ſeſs a more extenſi ve power of act - 


ing upon, and, combining with, 
other matters, than perhaps any other 
bodies; and they have re 
been employed as chemical agents, 
to diſcover the conſtituent parts of 
various bodies. Although it may 
be admitted that acids are among 
the more ſimple bodies of the ſaline 
kind, yet the late diſcoveries have 
fully aſcertained, that they are not 
elementary or ſimple; but, that each 
acid conſiſts of at leaſt two parts; 
viz. pure air, united with its peculiar 
baſis, Pure air does not enter in- 
to the formation of. acids, but is de- 
compoſed ; fire, one of its conſti- 
tuent parts is given out, its other 


conſtituent part enters into combi. , 


nation with the baſis of acids, from 


which circumſtance, this other con- 


ſtituent part of pure air has been 
called oxygen. The baſes, or other 
conſtituent parts of acids, are all of 
them inflammable, or ſubſtances ca- 
por of entering largely into com- 

ination with oxygen. Thus, ſulphur 
in burning unites with oxygen in the 
atmoſpheric air, gives out it's fire, 
aud ſulphuric acid (vitriolic acid) 


is formed: the ſame occurs in the 
combination of phoſphorus, and the 


tinguiſhing 


and ſome other earths, t 


their liquid parts. 
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gen, in a greater or à leſs 
Almoſt all the acids obtained from 
animals and vegetables have the 
ſame inflammable matter for their 
baſis; hence, the variety of them 
muſt depend alone on the different 
proportion of oxygen each is united 
with: and, we find, that by diveſt- 
ing them of more or leſs of this in- 
flammable matter, or by any means 
altering the proportions of theſe two 
rinciples, ſeveral of theſe- acids 
ole their ſpecific character, and are 
even changed into others. The dif. 
ere of acids are 
their ſour taſte: this however, is by 


no means a ſufficient criterion, fince - + 


ſeveral ſubſtances which have late 


been v arranged wi 
acids, — 82 3 | 
if at all; their changing the blue 
colour of vegetables to a red, is alſo 
a very univerſal property ; 'but the 
ſulphureous, and the nitro-muriatic_ 
acids (aqua regia) deſtroy vegetable 
colours intirely. Acids unite with a 
variety 0: ſubſtances, forming com- 
pounds with them. With calcareous, 
hey form 
earthy ſalts; with fixed, and volatile 
alkalies, en neutral ſalts; and 
when the alkalies or earths are com- 
bined with carbonic acid (fixed air) 
they efferveſce, Which affords a dif. 
tinguiſhing character of acids. When 
concentrated, they unite with oilsand 
fats, forming compounds which 
ha ve been called acid ſoaps ; with 
metals they form metallic ſalts and 
ſolutions; and when concentrated 
with ſpirit of wine, they form ethers, 
and what are called dulcified ſpirits. 
They diſſolve the ſolid parts + 

mal bodies, and coagulate ſeveral of 
hey prevent ot 
retard fermentation when concen- 
trated, and mixed with water, they 
produce heat. M. Fourcroy gives 
the following liſt of acids in his 


ani ' 


„ BN 
Elements of Natural Hiſtory and 


Chemiſtry; viz. | 
The acetous acid, or vinegar diſ- 


tilled from common vinegar. 


The acetic acid, radical vinegar, 


| gr of Venus, or vinegar diſtilled 


m zrugo zrs,.or verdigris ; this 


differs from the former, or the acet- 


ous acid, on account of the oxygen 
or baſe of vital air, of the oxyd or 


calx of copper, with which it is com- 


bined. RE : 

The arſenic, or arſenical acid. 
The benzoic, called formerly ben- 

zonic acid, acid of benzoin, and ſalt 


of benzoin. | 


The ſublimated benzoic, called 


formerly flowers of benzoin, and vo- 


latile ſalt of benzoin. 
The bombic, called formerly acid 


of the filk worm, or bombycine 


The boracic, called formerly ſe- 
dative falt, acid of borax, boracine 
acid, and volatile narcotic fait of 
vitriol. i 
The carbonic, called formerly gas 
fylveſtre, ſpiritus ſylveſtris, fixed air, 
aerial acid, cee acid, me- 
phitic acid, cretaceous acid, carbo- 


naceous acid. 


The citric, or lemon juice, citro- 
nian acid. ; X 


The fluoric, called formerly ſpa- . 


thoſe acid. 

The formic, called formerly acid 
of ants, or formicine acid. 
| The gallic, called formerly aſtrin- 


gent principle, or gallic acid. 


The lactic, formerly called ſour 


_ | whey, or galactic acid. | 
The lithic, formerly called acid of 


the ſtone. in the bladder, bezoardic 


acid, or lithiaſic acid. 


The malic, formerly called acid of 
apples, of malufian acid. 
he molybdic, called former] 


g acid of molybdena, acid of wol- 


fram, or molybdic acid. 


* 
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The muriatic, formerly called ma- 


rine acid, acid of marine ſalt, fuming. 


ſpirit of ſalt. 15 | 

The oxygenated muriatic, called 
formerly dephlogiſticated marine acid, 
acrated marine acid. ; 

The nitrous, called formerly phlo- 
giſticated nitrous acid, fuming ſpirit 
of nitre, ruddy nitrous acid. 


The nitric, called formerly de- 


phlogiſticated nitrous acid, nitric 
acid without gas, white nitrous acid. 
The nitro-muriatic, formerly call- 
ed aqua regia, regaline acid. 
The oxalic, formerly called acid 
of ſorrel, oxaline acid, ſaccharine 
acid, acid of ſugar. SG 
The phoſphorous, formerly called 
volatile phoſphoric acid. 
The Ghote. formerly called 
acid of urine, or 2 acid. 
The pruſſic, formerly called co- 
louring matter of pruſſian blue. 
The pyro-ligneous, called for- 
merly empyreumatic acid ſpirit of 
wood. 1 3 I 
The ee formerly called 
ſpirit vf honey, ſugar, & c. or ſyrup- 
ous acid. . 


The pyro-tartareous, called for- 


merly ſpirit of tartar. 

The ſaccho- lactic, called formerly 
acid of ſugar of milk, or ſaccho-lac- 
tic acid, „ . 

The ſebacic, formerly called ſeba- 
ceous acid, or acid of tallow. 

The ſuccinic, commonly called 
acid of amber, and volatile ſalt of 
amber. ö 

The ſulphureous, called formerly 
volatile ſulphureous acid, phlogiſti- 
cated vitriolic acid, ſpirit of ſulphur, 
or ſulphureous acid. 

The ſulphuric, called formerly 
vitriolic acid, oil of vitriol, ſpirit of 
vitriol, acid of fulphur. | 


The tartareous, formerly called 


acid of tartar, and tartareous acid. 
The tunſtic, called formerly tung- 
FF ſuc 
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ſtic acid, acid of tungſten, acid of 
wolfram. Nes e 
Uclalli, alum water. Johnſon. 
"Achates, agate; which fee. It 
takes its name from a river in 
Sicily, ſo called, where it was firſt 
found. . W 
Acheir, from a priv. and ug, a 
land. Without hands. Galen. 
Aclicolum. By this word Cœlius 
Aurelianus, Acut. lib. iii. cap. 17. 
expreſſes the fornix, tholus, or ſu- 
datorium of the ancient baths, which 
was a hot room where they uſed to 
GGG : | 
Athillea. A genus of vegetables 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem. There are 
twenty-one ſpecies. Of this genus 
the ſpecies Millefolium and Ptarmica 
were formerly uſed: the former is 
the common - yarrow, or milfoil; the 
latter is the ſneezewort, or baſtard pel. 
litory. 5 | 
Achilleion, a ſort of ſpunge proper 
for making tents ; ſo called from the 
uſe Achilles is ſaid to have made of 
it. Gorræus. 
Achilleios, a ſort of maza made of 
Achillean barley. Gorræus. 
Achilleis,” a ſort of barley 
mentioned by Theophraſtus. Ga- 
len ſays it was thus named from a 
huſbandman, who was named Achil- 
les. But it ſeems moſt probable that 
it derived its name from being the 
largeſt and beſt barley, as Achilles 
was the beſt warrior in the Grecian 
Achilleius ; i. e. Achillis (tendo). 
Achillis (tende). Homer deſcribes 


this tendon, which was probably 


thus named by the ancients, from 


their cuſtom of calling every thing 


thus, that had any extraordi 

ſtrength or virtue. Some ſay it is 
thus named from its action in con- 
ducing to ſw iftneſs of pace, the term 
importing ſo much. This tendon is 
formed by the union of thoſe of the 
foleus and gaſtrocnemius muſcles, 


n 1 
which are inſerted into the os al- 
C18, 4 * F 0 ul! 


 Athiote; the red grains of the 


18 


achiotl, made into lozenges, for 


mixing. with chocolate,, or for dy- 
ing. 2 ih | „ 
Acliotl. It js the bixa orellana, 


Aellades, a ſort of wild pear that 


2 on the mountains of Crete. 
ay. N | . 
gellye, Axe, darkneſs, clondinels, 


and is generally applied to à cloſe, 
foggy air, or a miſt. Hip es, in 
his De Morb. Mulier. lib. ii. ſi gni 


by this word condenſed air in the 5 
womb. Galen interprets it of thoſe, 


who, during ſickneſs, loſe that nſual 
luſtre and lovelineſs obſerved about 
the pupil of the eye,, during health. 
Others expreſs it by an ulcer aa 


the pupil of tue eye, or the ſcar left 


there, by an ulcer. It is an opacity 


of the cornea; the ſame as the caligs + 


cornea of Dr. Cullen. 


Acinadium, a corruption of the 


word Achman, - z 
Achman, an. Arabic word for anti- 
mony.. > 


Ache, amy chaff ; the froth- of 
the ſea; or water in general; or ny 
0 


thing that is light and ſoft. It al 
ſometimes ſignifies lint. 
aclor, axae. It 


tions, which diſcharge a humour 
like ichor, whence the name achor. 


When the Nr are large, 
8 


reſembling cells of à | honey- 


comb, and the matter diſcharged is 
of the conſiſtence of thin honey, it 


is called Cerion. When this ſcabby 
ſore is on the hairy ſcalp, it is call. 
ed Tinea, from its perforations be- 
ing ſmall, like thoſe formed by 


moths; but when the face only is 
ſcabbed, it is called Craffa laden. 
When the perforations are large, it 
e e 


is the Cru/ia 
lactea, or milk ſcab of authors. In 
England it is called the Scald head. 
This kind of ſere is full of perfora« 
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2 '- whalyſes. Mr. Bell, in his Treatiſe 
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Dr. Cullen arranges the Tinea as a 
genus in his claſs Localet, and order 


1 Ulcers, makes it a variety only of 
2 the Herpes puſiuloſus. 


.* Acheriftos, 4xwpworoc, from à priv. 


Anand Nefe, ſeparate, inſeparable. It is 
q * 4 und 


of accidents, ſymptoms, 


or figns, which are inſeparable from 


icular things. Thus, a pungent 
Go the fide is an infe Able 
ymptoin of a pleuriſy. Caſtellus. 
.  Achras, ſapota, or mammee fa. 
Pota, a genus in the Linnzam-ſyſ- 


tem of vegetables. There are four 


eight ſpecies. 


Aelreion, from à priv. and nu, 
uſefulneſs, uſeleſs. It is applied by 
Hippocrates to the limbs, which, 
through weakneſs, are become uſe- 
leſs. Es . | a 
-  Achroi, &you, from a priv. an 
boa, colour. Pale. EO 

 Achy, a ſpecies of Caſſia growing 
in Arabia, called alſo Daphnitis. 
Gorrzus. | 

Achyrantha, a ſpecies of Ilecebrum. 

Achyranthes, a genus in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem of vegetables: there are 


Athyron, Zyxvpor. This properly 
ſignifies bran, or chaff, or ſtraw. 
Hippocrates, De Morbis Mulie- 
ram, moſt probably means by this 


word, bran. Achyron alſo ſignifies 


a ſtraw, hair, or any thing that ſticks 


| upon a wall. 


© | 


. Acicys, Arne, from a priv. and 
bine ftirength, vigour, It ſignifies 
weak, infirm,” or faint, and in this 
ſenſe it is uſed by Hippocrates. De 


_ Avorb. lib. iv. 
Acid Spirits, Weak vitriolic acid, 


&c. were ſo called, but very impro- 
iy. : 5 
Nee, a diminutive of acid, are 

medicinal ſprings; See Waters. 
 Acini, ſmall grains that grow in 
fruits like the grape-ſtones ; whence 


016 9. 


is called Fawvus, by ſome writers. 


AC 
of a ſimilar formation, or that grow 
together, Acini glandulofi as thoſe in 
ik Blancard. 0 
Axiniformis tunica, the tunica uvea 
of the eye. - nt 
Acinodendron, a ſpecies of Melaſ. 


toma 


mus. 
Acinoſa, i. e. Aciniformis. Gf 
Acinus. It ſignifies, ſtrictly, a 


gra but is applied to many other 
wits, or berries, that grow in cluſ- 
ters, as thoſe of elder and ivy; theſe 
are diſtinguiſhed from bacc#, a fort 
of berries that grow ſingle, as thoſe 


of the olive, or laurel. But acinus, 


as now uſed, is the ſtone of a grape; 

hence Uue. exacinatæ, grapes 

ae ſtones taken out. Ray, and 
e. 5 


Aciſanthera, a ſpecies of Rhexia. 


Acmaſticos axwaorima;, the ſame as | 


Homotonos, is a ſpecies of a Synochas, 
wherein the febrile heat continues of 


the ſame tenor to the end. | 


Acme, ax%. In general it ſigni- 
fies that ſtate of any thing, wherein 
it is in the utmoſt 
more eſpecially uſed to denote the 
height of a diſtemper; which is di- 
vided into four periods by ſome 
writers. 1. The Arche, the begin- 


ning or firſt attack. 2. Anabaſir, the 


growth. 3. The Acme, the height. 
And, 4. Paracme, which is the de- 
clenſion of the diſtemper. 
Acmella, a ſpecies of Verbeſina. 
Acne, &xm, a {mall pimple, or hard 
tubercle on the face. Fœſius ſays, 
that it isa ſmall 
which ariſes uſually about 
that the body is in full Fane. 
Acneftis, from à priv. b 
to ſcrateh. That = of the ſpine 
of the back, which reaches from 
the metaphrenon, which is the 
betwixt the ſhoulder blades, to the 
loins. This part ſeems to have been 
| originally 


anatomiſts have called man glands 


Acim, wild bafil, a ſpecies of 


GEA 
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rfection, and is 


uſtule or lr 66 | 
ume 
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5 
originally called ſo in quadrupeds 
5 ,. becauſe they cannot reach it 
to ſcratch,” - | as 

Acnida, Virginian hemp. A ge- 
nus in Linnæus's ſyſtem of vege- 
tables. It hath one ſpecies only, 
viz. the Acnida cannabina.. F 

Acoe, axon, the ſenſe of hearing. 
. Acoelios; anornucc, from a 


- n6126;, the belly, without belly, It is 


applied to thoſe who are ſo waſted, du 


as to appear as if they had no belly. 
Caftellus from Galen. i 


Acoitus, axorroc, an epithet for ho- 


ney, mentioned by Pliny, becauſe it 
has no ſediment, which is called 
X04TY» Conſtantine. - 8 9 

Aconion, &x' me, a particular form 


of medicine among the ancient phy- 


ſicians, made» of powders levigated, 
and probably like Collyria for the 
diſorders of the eyes. 8 
Aconite, i. e. Aconitum. 
Aconiie (winter) a ſpecies of helle- 
borus, viz, hyemalis, Lin. 


Aconitum, wolt's-bane. A genus 


of vegetables in the Linnzan ſyſtem. 


Of this genus two ſpecies have been 
uſed in medicine, viz; the Napellus, 
and the Antlora; the former well 
known in gardens by the name of 
monk's-hood, or common wolf's- 
bane, has been received into the 
ge Pharmacopceia, but has not 

en admitted into any formula. 
An extract made by feng the 
expreſſed juice by a gentle heat, hath 


been employed in doſes from half a 


grain or a grain, in internal affec- 
tions, | 
Acopon, axowr, from a priv. and 
eros, wwearingſt. It ſignifies origi- 
bally whatever is a remedy againſt 
earineſs, and is uſed in this ſenſe by 


iv. and 


i 


en). 


Lippocrates, 4ph. viii..lib. ii. But 


time, the word was applied to 
Tail oimments. RE 
ficopa:. According to Galen and 
ulus, the dropa ems 206 re · 


* 


. 
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medies for indiſpoſitions of body 
which are — 
rent motion. 
againſt laſſituſ es. 
Acor. It is ſometimes uſed to ex- 
preſs that ſourneſs in ſtomach 
contracted by indigeſtion, and from 


whence flatulencies and acid belch- :. 


ing ariſe. 
Acordina, 
Acoria, axopic, from « Priv. and 
dee, to ſatiate; inſatiability. In 
Minna it means a 


. . good appe-· . 
tite and digeſtion. | + FA. 
Acorites Vinum, a wine mentioned. 


by Dioſcorides made with acorns, 


liquorice, &c. infuſed with wine. 


Acortinus,” A lupin. Rulandus. - 
Acorus, ſweet flag, a genus in the; 
Liunæan ſyſtem of vegetables. It 
hath but two ſpecies. 


 Aromaticus, * 


Acorus (falſe, or yellow water flag) . 
2 Pjeud-Acorus. ' The Linn. root, 


as formerly uſed in medicine, but 
it hath not been retained in the pre- 
ſent Pharmacopeeia, Mnf. 

: Acoſmia, &r0o ure, from & priv. and 
xo 4056; order. y irregularity, ne 
in fevers, with reſpe& to the crisis 
and critical days, Caſtellus from Pol- 
lux ſays, they who were bald uſed to 
be called Aco/moi, becauſe they had 


loſt their great ornament their hair; 


for zoop. ſignifies ornament as well 
as order. ö IA 


long or vehe- 
80 are medicines 


Indian tutty. Rulan- 


Calamus 


Acouſtica, xo , from axoveuy = 


hear, remedies againſt deafneſs are 


thus called. 
pony axpatica, 

tency, 

4 Ac rai 8 an 


in men, and Furor Uterinus in. wo- 


men. C aſtellus from Avicenna. 


Acræpalot, expe rave, from « priv. 


and 2 Crapula, a ſurfeit of 


drunkenheſs. 


debility or impo- | 

rom relaxation, or a loft ton: 
Arabic word which 7 
ſeems, to mean the ſame as Saryriafis 


P- 
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drunkenneſs. Medicines are thus 


named which either prevent or cure 


ſurf-its or drunkenneſs. . 
Acraſta, arge, from à priv. and 


f te mix, intemperance. But 
this word is often uſed by Hippo- 
-- crates to ſignify weakneſs or inabi- 
lity for motion. 


Acratia, from a priv. and »par ,; 
Arengti. Inability fers en 

- Heratiſma, a breakfaſt among the 
old Greeks, conſiſting of a morſel 
f bread, ſoaked in pure unmixed 
vine. The derivation of this word 
is the ſame as, Acrafia, becauſe the 


wine uſed on this occaſion was not 
mixed with water. 


Caſtellus. 
Acratomeli, the ſame as Mulſum, 
i, e. wine mixed with honey. 
Acre, axoc, extreme. It ſignifies the 


end or extremity of the noſe, 


Acrea, axga;, the extremities, 
among which are reckoned the arms, 
legs, noſe, and cars. | 

Acrid. Dr. Grew ſays, that acrids 
property belong to compound taſtes. 


hey are not fimply four or pungent, 
nor are they ſimply, hot; but the cha- 


racteriſtic of acritude conſiſts in pun- 
gency joined with heat. 
Acrifolinm, any plant with a prick- 


I! leaf. 


Acrimony, expreſſes a quality in 
bodies, by which they corrode, de- 
ſtroy, or diſſolve others. The acid 


acrimony cauſes the heart-burn. 


Hcrifta, from à priv. uw, to judge 


or ſeparate, a turbulent ſtate of a diſ- 
eaſe, which wilt fcarce ſuffer any 


judgment to be formed thereof. 
Acriviola, of acer, ſharp, and viola, 
violet, i. e. ſharp violet, commonly 
called Nafturtium Indicum, Indian 
creſs. Tropeolum Indicum, Lin. 
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wreſtling, where they only held b 
the tank; 1 3 | þ 
© #erocheiris, from axed, extreme, 
and vie, a hand, Gorræus fays, it 
ſignifies the arm from the elbow to 
the ends of the fingers; yue ſignify- 
ing the arm, from the ſcapula to the 
fingers ends. 1 
Acrochordon, Anpoxopdur, from a- 
xp 5-, extreme, and xopdn, a firing. It 
is that ſpecies of wart which Wiſes 
man calls Penſile. Galen deſcribes 
it as a round excreſcence on the 
ſkin, with a ſlender -baſe : and that 
it hath its name becauſe of its ſitu- 
ation on the ſurface of the ſkin. 
The Greeks call that excreſcence an 
acrocherdon, where ſomething hard 
concretes under the ſkin, which is 


rather rough, of the ſame colour as 


the ſkin, ſlender at the baſe, and 
broader above. Their ſize rarely 
exceeds that of a bean. ee 

Acrocolia, from ane, extreme, and 
xwAor, A limb. 1 Theſe are the extre- 
mities of aminals, which are uſed in 
food, as the feet of calves, ſwine, ' 
ſheep, oxen, or lambs, and of the 
broths' of which, jellies are frequent- 
ly made. Caſtellus from Budæus 


adds, that the internal parts of ani- 
mals are alſo called by this name ; in 
Engliſh geblets. | 


Acrolenion. Caſtellus fays it is the 
ſame as Olicranon. vs 
Acromion, from axe, extreme, and 
ww, the ſhoulder. That part of the 
ſpine of the ſcapula that receives the 
extremity of the clavicula. FE 
Acromphalion, from ang d, extreme, 
and uz 5 , the navel, the tip of the 
navel. Gorræus. | 
Acren, the top or flower of plants 
of the thiſtle kind. 5 


I, extreme, 


dcolyſtia, the extremity of the 
| It ſignifies 


_{prepure; from ang, extreme, and 

uw, to cover. ; 

4 *Acrocheiria, from op, extreme, 

and up, a laud, an exercife amongſt 
the ancients; Probably a ſpecies of 


= 
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and in 'Predid. lib. ii. to cancers, phlegm: but in a ſtrict ſenſe, alt © 
which appear on the ſurface of the motion in matter is rather paſſion;- © 
body in 45s 0 and there is no active principle, un- 
Acrapothia, from are, extreme, leſs we ſo call that known property * 
and woobn the prepuce, the extremity of gravitation, , cs attraction, on . 
of the prepuce: that part which is which the Newtonjan philoſophy is 
cut off in circumciſion, founded. The functions of the body 
 Aevoſpelos, a Greek name of the are called a#ions. See Animal Func-* 
Bromus Dioſcoridis, or wild oat-graſs. tions, Natural Fuuctiont, and Vital 
Gorrzus. 1 Faculty. 8 : EK ah Ss 
Acroftichum, fern, or ruſty back; Actual. This word is applied to 
a genus in Linnæus's botany, in the any thing endued with a property 
order of Filices or ferns, and claſs of or virtue which acts by an immedi- 
| Cryptogamia. He enumerates thirty- ate power inherent in it: it is the re. 


five ſpecies. | | verſe of potential; thus, a red-hot _ 
Atcroteria, the extreme parts, as iron or fire is called an actual cau-: , 
hands feet, ears, noſe, &c. tery, in contradiſtinction from cauſ- 


Acroteriaj mut, the amputation of tics, which are called potential cau- 
an extremity, from axpulngia, extremi- teries. Boiling water is actually hot; 
ties, and this from axe®-, ſummus. brandy, producing heat in the bod 
 Aerothymion, from asg, extreme, is potentially hot; though of itſelf 
and dyn, thyme, a ſort of wart, cold... 4 "Of 
deſcribed by Celſus, as hard, rough, Actuatian. That change wrought : 
with a narrow baſis, and broad tops; on a medicine, or any thing taken 
the top is of the colour of thyme; into the body, by the vital heat, 
it eaſily ſplits and bleeds. This tu- which is neceſſary, in order to make 


mor is alſo called Tm. it act and have its effect, is called its - 
Acmo, red coral. Rulandus, actuation. Caſtellus. * 


Adæa, bane berries, or herd Acuitas, acrimony. Caſtellus. 
Chriſtopher, a genus in the Linnæan Acuitio. To acuate, from #cxo, to 
- run of vegetables, It hath three Harpen, the ſharpening an acid me- 
pecies, Bo dicine by an addition of ſomething 

Ate, the elder-tree. more acid; or, in general, the in- 

Actine, the herb Bunias, or Napus, creaſing the force of any medicine, 
Gorræus. IT by an addition of ſomething that hath - 

A#inoboli/mus, irradiation. It is the ſame ſort of operation in a great. 
applied to the ſpirits, conveying the er degree. 1 e EW; 
inclinations of the mind to the body; Aculeus, in Botany, à prickle, or 

it is alſo called Diradiatio. ' fort of armature, belonging to the 
Adio, action. The words action, fulcta, of plants, proceeding from 
and active principles, in phyſic, the cortex, as in the roſe· buſhꝭ bram- 
have been made uſe of to expreſs ble, &c, U „ ED 
ſome diviſions of matter, that are, Aculon, or Aculos, the fruit or acorn _, * 
by ſome particular modifications, of the Ilex, or ſcarlet oak Gorræus, 
comparatively active in reſpect of &. f „ e ee 
others; as the chemiſts call ſpirit, Acumen, à ſharp point. This term 
oil, and ſalt active, becauſe their was introduced into anatomy by Da- 
parts are ſo diſpoſed to motion, in vent r. in his Art Ob ftetricandi. He 
compariſon of thoſe of earth and calls the protuberances of the offa 
„ e + 41+ IR ianominata, 


# 


a 
innominata, the oſſa ſedentaria, 
Which he ſays are the acumina of the 
oſſa pubis; and he calls the os coc- 
cygis, the acumen o'fis ſacri, the 
pointed part of the ſacrum. 
Acupunctura, acupuncture, bleed- 
ing performed by making many 
ſmall punctures. | 
Acureb, lead. Rulandus. 

Acuron, a name of the Al;/ma. 
Dioſcorides. | 
dix, the ſhepherd's needle, or Venus's 
comb. 7 e = 0} 
Acus Moſchata, i. e. Geranium Mof- 
eh, CERT be 
' - Acafto, nitre.  Rulandus. 
Acutenaculum. Heiſter calls the 
Portaiguille by this name; it is a 
handle for a needle, to make 1t pene- 
trate eaſily when ſtitching a wound. 
Acutus Morbus, acute diſeaſe. It 

is any diſeaſe which is attended with 


terminates in a few days, and is at- 
tended with danger. It is oppoſed 
to the chronic diſeaſe, which is ſlow 
in its progreſs, and not ſo generally 
us. 2 
eAeyifes. Ia Vogel's Naſology, it is 
_ defect of conception, or barrenneſs 
in women. 1 n 
Acyrus, German leopard's bane. 
Adamita. So Paracelſus calls the 
ſtone in the bladder. | | 


white ſtones, which Paracelfus ſays 
are a ſpecies of ' Tartar. N 
«Adain's Needle. Lucca. 
*Adamus, Adam. So the alche- 
miſts have named the philoſopher's 
Kone. EE 

. iAtancers, a faltiſh concretion found 


porous like baſtard ſponge. It is 
uſed to clear the tkin with in lepro- 


Account of this production in his Na. 
„taal Hiftory of Oxfordilire. 
7 — . 


* 


80 


Acus Paftoris, a name of the Scan- 


figned ope 


ſies, tetters, & c. Dr. Plot gives an 


—_— 


Adanſonia, ' a genus in the Lin- 
næan ſyſtem of vegetables: it is 
allo called Atliopian ſour-gourdy 
and Monkey's-bread.” - It hath" one 
*- ſpecies,” viz. the Adan/onia. Bahobab. 


This tree is the largeſt. production 
of the whole vegetable kingdom. 


* 


The trunk is not above twelve or 


fifteen feet high, but from ſixty- five 
to ſeventy- eight feet round. The 
e branches extend almoſt hori- 
ntally, and as they are about ſixty 
feet in length, their own weight 
' bends their extremities to the ground, 
and thus form an hemiſpherical maſs 
of verdure of about dne hundred 
and twenty or one hundred and 
thirty feet diameter. The roots ex- 
tend as far as the branches; that in 
the middle forms a pivot, wo 
netrates a t way into the 
— the en eee — the ſur- 
face thereof. This tree grows moſt- 


an increaſed velocity of the blood, ly in the weſt coaſt of Africa. The 


bark is called Labo. The fruit is of 
the ſize of a lemon, of an acid taſte: 
and when dry it is powdered, and 
ſold in Europe under the name of 
Terra Sigillata Lemnia, © 
© Adaiges, i. e. Sal Ammoniac. 
Adarnech, i. e. Orpiment. - 
Adarticulatio, i. e. Arthrodia. | 
Addephagia, a8rÞayia, from adn, 
_ abundantly, and Qayns, i cat. Inſa- 
tiability, a voracious appetite: The 
ee. 


Adamitum, a name for the hardeſt ' ſame as Bulimy, which 


Adder: Tompgue, See Oplioglaſſum. 
Additamentum, additament, à term 


of chemiſtry, which ſignifies any 


material mixed along with a princi- 

pal ingredient, to t for the de- 
8 ration. Thus ſalts are di- 

ſtilled from bone - aſnies, brick-duſt, 


about the reeds and graſs in marſhy or the like, to prevent their running 
grounds in Galatia. It is lax and tog:ther, and make them afford their 


ö ſpirits" with the greater eaſe. In 
' ahatomy it is the ſame as Epiphy/fs. 


Caſtellus ſays that the large Eprphiy/is * 
of the ulna, at the elbow, was 


Additamentum Necatum. 
i Additamentum 


led 
=_ 


* 
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- Alditamentiim Coli, a name of the 
Appendieuls caci. 
\Adducens, i. e. mien interus eli 
Maſc. n 

Ae Humeri, i. e. |  Peorilis 
Muſculur. 
. Adducent Muſcles, from ad and 


duco, to bring ro; are thoſe that bring 


forward, cloſe, or draw together the 
parts of the a whereto they are 
annexed, 


Adduftor, i. e. 222 polliris 


pedis. 
Adaluctor Brevit Mist 1 t ariſes, 


tendinous, from the os pubis. near 
its joining with the oppoſite os pu- 
bis below, and behin the. adduttor 
longus femoris. It is Inſerted, tendin- 
ous and fleſhy, into the inner ms 
u of the linea aſpera, 
A er the ch minor, 
to the beginning of the inſertion of 
the addudtor lonpus., Innes. 
Adductor kate Pedis. It ariſes, 
tendinous and fleſhy, by two ori- 
gins, from the root of the inſide of 
the metatarſal bone; of the fore-toe, 
from the outſide of the root of the 
metatarſal bone of the great. toe, and 
from the os cuneiforme internum. 
It is inſerted, tendinous, iuto the in- 
ſide of the root of the firſt joint of the 
fore-toe. Its uſe is to pull the fore-toe 
inwards from the reſt of the ſmall toes. 
Adduftor Femoris Primus, i il e. Ad. 
ductor longus femoris. e 


Adductor Femoris Quartus, i. e. A. 


ductor magnus femoris. 
Adductor Femoris Stexndas, i. e. 
Addutfor brevis femoris, © 
' Addufor Femoris Tertius, i. e. Ad. 
4 20. magnus femoris. 
adductor Longus Femoris. It nd 


by a pretty ſtrong roundiſh tendon, 


from the upper and interior part 
of the os pubis, and ligament of 
Its an, 

of the pectinalis. It is inſerted, 
tendinous, near the middle of the 


poſterior part of the linea aſpera, 


1 
being eonititiued for ſome ven down? | 


Innes. 


femoris; 


Wards the ham. 


tlün ed 


roſis, on the inner fide 


of * 1 4 * 1 
. : 
- 
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Adilifzer Magmes 5 Femotis: It 3 | 


riſes a little lower down than the 
near the 


Adduttor brevis. femoris, 
ſymphyſlis of the oſſa pubis; tendi- 
nous and fleſhy, from the tuberoſity 
of the os iſchium; the fibres run 
outwards and downwards: It is in- 
ferted into almoſt the whole length 


of the linea aſpera, into a ridge a- 


bove the iaternal condyle of the 6s 
and, by a roundiſh, long 
tendon, into Hr upper part of that 
condyle, a little alk Which, the 
femoral artery takes a ſpiral turn to- 
paſſing between wy 
muſcle aud the bone. Innes. © © 

' Adduttor Medii  Digiti Pedis.” Te | 
ariſes, tendinous and fleſhy, from the 
roots ot the metatarſal bones of the 
ſecond and third toes. It is- inſert- 
ed, tendinous, into the outſide of the 
root of the firſt joint of the ſecond- 
roe. Its uſe is to pull the 1 
outwards. Innes. ö | 

Adductor Metecarpi Minimi 


J ith 
Manns. i 


It ariſes, fleſhy, from the 
of the os unciforme, and 
from that part of the ligament of 
the wriſt next it. It is inſerted, ten- 


dinous, into the inner ſide. and ans 


teriour part of the carpal bone 
of this finger. Its uſe is to bend 
and bring the metacarpal bone of 
this finger towards the reſ. 
Adductor Minimi Digiti Pedis. It 
ariſes tendinous and fleſhy, from 
the inſide of the root of the metatars 
ſal bone of the little-toe. It is in- 
ſerted, tendinous, into the infide of 
the root of the firſt joint of the little - 
toe. Its uſe 'i is to pull the little · toe 
inwards. 
Audi der ad Minimum Die i. e, 
Adduttor pellicis manus. J 
Adduttyr Oruli. It ariſes fra the 
inferior part of the foramen opti- 
cum, between the obliquus ſaperiqe 
and depreſſor, being; from: its. ſituas * 
Cy tion 


R R 


Hippocrates calls diſtenipers that rex 


to turn the 


EN AD 


poſite to. the inner angle. Its uſe is 


e towards the noſe. - 
Addutor Pollicis, i. e. Addudtor 
iudicis manus. 


 Addudtor Pollicis Manus. It ariſes, 
fleſhy, from almoſt the whole length 
of the metacarpal bone that ſuſtains 


the middle-finger; from thence its 


fibres are collected together. It is 


inſerted, tendinous, into the inner 


part of the root of the firſt bone of 
the thumb. Its uſe is to pull the 
thumb towards the fingers. Innes, 
Adductor Pollicis Pedis. 
by a long thin tendon, from the os 


a calcis, from the os cuboides, from 


khe os cuneiſorme externum, and 
from the root of the metatarſal bone 
of the ſecond-toe. It is inſerted into 
the external os ſeſamoideum, and 
root of the metatarſal bone of the 
great-toe, Its uſe is to bring this toe 
nearer to the reſt. Innes. | 
Addudtor Tertii Digiti Pedis. It 
ariſes, tendinous and fleſhy, from the 
roots of the metatarſal bones of the 
third and little-toe. It is inſerted, 
tendinous, into the outſide of the 


root of the firſt joint of the third-tae. 


Its uſe is to pull the third-toe out- 
lues. 

Adec, four milk, or butter- milk. 
Rulandus. x e 
Aaloctos, from àæ priv. and Ee 
to bite, an epithet of thoſe medicines 
which relieve from pain, by remov- 
ing the uneaſy ſenſation cauſed by 


* 


the ſtimulus of acrimonious me- 


dipines, & c. Caſtellus. | 
Alclia, a genus in Linnæus's ſyſ- 
te of vegetables. It hath three 
tpecies, . 8 
 Adelphia a3:t1a, à relation; ſo 


ſemble each other. 

hag Ademonia, of a priv. and Jounw, 
a genus or divinity or fortune, Hip- 
pocrates uſes this word for uneaſi- 


meſs, reſtleſſneſs, or anxiety felt in | 


| e 
tion, the ſhorteſt. lt is inſerted op- 


It ariſes, 


_—_ diſeafes, and ſome-- hyſteric 
ts. | 


Aue, 40 „, a gland. Blancard fas 
it ſometimes ſignifies the ſame as 


huho. | e. 
Adenantlera, baſtard flower - fence 
a genus in the Linnæan ſyſtem o 


vegetables. It hath two ſpecies. 


Adenes Canadenſes, i. e. potatoes. 
Adenagrapiy. It is a treatiſe of the 
glands, from a9, a gland, and ygapu, 


2 


to write. 


Adenoides, from adn, a gland, and 


::96-, a form, glandiform, or like a 

gland. This word is alſo uſed 

the Proflate, which ſee. 2 

Aucugſus Abſeeſſus, a hard crude 

tubercle, reſembling a gland, difficult. 

to be reſolved. Ra 
Adephagia, i. e. Addephagia. 


Adept, fat, ſometimes is diſtin- 


guiſhed from Pinguedo, and applied 


only to the harder fat commonly 


called ſuet; but by moſt writers they 
are uſed indifferently. 


' Adepta (Medicina.) So Paracel- 
s that which treats of the diſ- 


ſus c 
eaſes that are contracted by celeſtial 
operations, or communicated from 
3 bl ept_philoſo 

Adepta Phils/oplun, adept philoſo- 
phy. I is e whoſe 
end is the tranſmutatiqn of metals, 
and an univerial remedy. 

Adeptt. Such are called ſo as 

retend to ſome extraordinary kill 
in chemiſtry, from adipiſror, to ob- 
tain; but theſe ha ve too often prov- 
ed either enthuſiaſts or impoſtors: 
and ſuch Paracelſus, Helmont, and 
their followers have been thought. 
The profeſſors of the 4depta' Plilaſo- 
phia are alſo called adepts. hls: 
Adequate, expreſſes an equality in 
all the properties of two bodies, from 
ad, to, a&quo, to be equal to; and thus 
adequate ideas are ſuch images or: 
conceptions of an object, as perſectly 
repreſent it. e 


Aallatoda. So, Tournefoft called 


the 


's 


Pa 


the Juficiaz it is the Malabar gut- 


tree, which is a ſpecies of Juſti- 


_— 


cia. I. 


Adheſion.” For the moſt part, if any 


parts in the thorax. or belly lie in 
contact, and inflame, they grow to- 


gether. The lungs frequently adhere 


to the pleura. | 
' Adiachytos, from « neg. and &a. 
ve, to diffuſe, /catter, or be profuſe, 
decent in point of dreſs. Hippocrates 


thinks the dreſs of a fop derogatory 
from the phyſician; though thereby 


he hides his ignorance, and obtains 
the good opinion of his patients. 

diantum, maiden-hair, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany, in the order 
of Filices, ferns. Twenty - ſeven ſpe- 
cies are enumerated in the Syſtema 
Vegetabilium, 


Adiantum Ni „black maiden- 


hair, a ſpecies of 4/plenium. 


Adiaplorous, a term which implies 
the ſame with neutral; and js parti- 
cularly uſed of ſome ſpirits and ſalts, 
which are neither of aq acid nor al- 
kaline nature. | 

Adiapneuſtia, from the privative 

rticle « and Nevis, perſpiro; is a 


diminution or obſtruction of natural 


perſpiration, and that in which the 


ancients chiefly placed the cauſe of 


fevers. 
Adiarrhæa, from a 


ſuppreſſion of all the neceſſary eya- 
cuations. ä | 

Adibat, mercury. 

Adice, a nettle. 

Adipoſe Arteriæ. They are branches 
* the phręnic arteries, which are 


ſpread on the fat that covers the 


kidneys. ; 
Adipeſa Membrana, The cellular 
membrane is fo called, where it con- 
tains a white granulated matter, ca- 
able only of* being fuſed by heat. 
r. Hunter ſays, it is a compoſition 
of duftile membranes, connected by 


| a fort of net work, He ſarther ob- 


, M--; 


Aae 


- which conve 


priv. and $3. 
' e:ppew, to flow out, or through, a total 


ſion into the antef pr 


| 7 8 
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* 


ſerves, that it is compoſ 1 of two 
kinds of cells, vig. the” reticular, 
which communicate with each other, 


and the adipoſe, which do not com- 
municate. But tho t eticu 
lar are more properly the cellular 


membrane. ” ht Ih 1 bd 
Adipo/a Jena, or Vena renalis. It 
is a vein ariſing from the deſcending 


'trunk of the cava, which ſpreads it- 


ſelf on the coat and fat that covers 
the kidneys. 9 | 
Ductus, called alſo Sacculi, 
and Yeficule adipoſe, are paſſuges 
the fat into the in- 
terſtices of the muſcles, or to the 
parts between the fleſh and the ſkin. 
Or, they are the bags or ducts con 
taining the _ I ONE | Rb 
 Adipfia, from à neg. 
thirft, want of thirſt. 7 80 
Adipſan, So the Greeks called 
medicines, &c. which abate thirſt. 
Hippocrates applied this word to 
oxymel. 4853 
Adip/os. So the Greeks called 
the Egyptian palm-tree, whoſe fruit, 
before it is ripe, is ſaid to be the 
Myrobalans. 
ſos becauſe its fruit quencheth thirſt. 
Theophraſtus calls this tree Balanos. 
Adip/os is allg a name for liquorice. , 
. 4djutorium, from ad, and juvo, o 
1p, a name of the Humer from its 
uſefylneſs in lifting up the fore - 


arm. | 
djuvantia, i. e. Juvantia, _ 
Admella, i. e. - emella, © 
 Aqdnaſcentia. See Adnata. - SY 
Adnata, It is alfo called Albugi- 
za; and is generally confounded 
with the unftiva, which ſee. 
The aduata is thus formed; five 
of the myſcles which move the 
eyes, take their origin from the 
bottam of the orbit, and the ſixtn 
ariſes from the edge of it; they are 
all inſerted by a tendinous expan- 
pcs the 
Tunica ſclerotrca ; which expanſion 
| 94 give 
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aud da, 


he tree is called adip- - 
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| 7 the whiteneſs peculiar to the 


re part of the eye. It lies betwixt 


tte ſelerotica and conjunctiva. 


Aduata. Such parts of animal or 
vegetable bodies as are inſeparable, 


as the Hair, wool, fruits, horns ; or 


elſe accidental, as fungus, miſletoe, 
and excreſcences. RED 
*= Adnata, Thoſe offsets which, by 
a new germination .under the earth, 


proceed from the lily, hyacinth, &c. 


*Adxc. Milk. Rulandus. 
Adoleſcens, expreſſes that part of 


lite between the end of childhood, 


and a man's full ſtreggth, and is 
reckoned the moſt heathful. 
Adonis, birds: eye or pheaſants- eye. 
A genus in Linnæus's vegetable ſyſ- 
tem. It includes ſeven ſpecies. 
Adonis Flower, 1. e. Adonis. 
Adopter, in Chemiſtry, a large round 
receiver with two necks e 
cally oppoſite to each other, one of 
which admits the neck of the retort, 
aſd the other is joined to another re- 
ceiver, in order, in certain diſtilla- 
tions, to give more ſpace to the elaſ- 
tic vapours. | 
 Ator, a ſort of corn called Spelia. 
Ados, water in which red-hot iron 
is extinguiſhed. 
Adora, tuberous moſchatel, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's ſyſtem of vegeta- 
bles. Adoxa moſchatellina. 
Aa us omnium, the weight of 


time whole, dignifies, ' that the laſt 


'  fdrobolon, 
Dodo, a globe, bole, or maſs. 


preſcribed ingredient ought to weigh 
£1 much as T the others taken toge- 
ther. ; 


Aar Riza Blancard ſays the 
root of the Arifobchia is thus named. 


Adraciine, Arbutus Andrackne, ſtraw- 


berry- tree. 


Adraganil, i. e. Gum Tragacenth, 
Adram, 1. e. Sal Gm. 
Aurarasi. EY ſaffron. 

rom PL large, and 
Indian 
*ddeltizm, which is coarſer than the 


"MG 


Aadſtrictio. ; Coſtiveneſs. 1 either 


ſleepineſs. 
logy it is the name of an order in 


* 
" 0 
. * 
>, © 4 


expreſſes the ſtyptic quality of medi- 
eines; of the retenfion of the natu- 


. 


reſpective emiſſaries. 


ral eyacuations, by the rigidity. of the 
© Adftriffory, Aſtringent. 


Aaſtringent. Aſtringent. 


Adulteration. It is the debaſin z 


medicine with bad ingredients, or 
putting one thing for another for 
the ſake of greater profit. He who 
adulterates or counterfeits medicines 
is often not only a robber, but alſo a 
murderer. | ; 
Adunatos, i. e. Adynamia. | 
Adufta, aduſt, burnt, ſcorched, or 
ched; from aduro, to burn. | 


Aduſtion. Alſo called Siriafic ; wy 


inflammation about the brain, and its 
membranes, with an hollowneſs of 
the eyes, a pale colour, and a dry 
body. | 


Aduſtum.. Burning, or a burn. 


Adventitious, is any thing that ac- 


cidentally, and not in the comn on 
courſe of natural cauſes, happens ta 


make a part of another; as thẽ nodes 
and glands in ſtrumous caſes are ſaid 


to be adventitions glands in diſtinc- 
tion from thoſe whuch are naturally 
produced. | 

Ady. A palm, tree in the Iſland of 
St. „ebe it's called Abanga, by 
the natives. The Portugueſe call its 
fruit Caryoces and Cari. 

Adynamia. * Advraucc, from a priv. 
and Juris; frrength or force, weak- 


neſs or impotence from illneſs. * Alſo ' 


laſſitude, and ſometimes it ſignifies 
In Dr. Cullen's Ne/e- 


the claſs of neuroſes ; and by aay- 
namiæ, he means thoſe diſeaſes which 


conſiſt in a weakneſs or loſs of mo- 
+ tion, in either the vital or natural 


functions. | 
AEdvia, from adac, modeſty. The 
ſame as Pudenda, by which is meant 


the parts ſubſervent td generation in 


both ſexes. | 
| | | fEdopſophia, 


A 


Lopio, -peditum edo. Sauvage and 
Sagar uſe this term to ſi nify a flatus 
from the bladder, or from the womb, 
making its eſcape through the ure- 
thra or the vagina. pd a 


t JEgagropilus, from anya"e05, 2; | 


capra, a vild goat, and wines, globulus, 


a treatiſe om the virtues of this. It 
is a ball found in the ſtomach of 
deer, goats, hogs, horned-cattle, as 


cows, &c, It conſiſts of hairs which 


they have ſwallowed ſrom licking 
themſelves. They are of diffrent 


degrees of hardneſs, but have no me- 


dicinal virtues. Some rank theſe 
balls among the Bezoars, A ſpecies 
of conferva, found in Wallenfen- 
moor, from its reſembling theſe 
coneretions, is alſo ſo named. 

AEgedes, A diſogder of the eyes 
mentioned by Hippocrates. Foeſius 
thinks the iſeats conſiſts of ſmall 
cicatrices in the eye, cauſed by an 
aſflux of corroſive humours upon 
the part, But in one paſſage of 
Hippocrates, Foeſius ſays it ſignifies 
{mall white concretions of humours 


which ſtick upon the pupil, and ob- 5 Bovina. See Bovina af- | 
cette 


AEryptia Moſekata, i. e. Abelmaſth. 5 
| 29 Ulcers. - Alſo called Sy. 


ſcure the ſight. | 
.LEgilops, Anchilops, argon, yy 
av, from ait, a goat, and gl, as 
cye, goat's-eye; a diſeaſe ſo called 
becauſe goats are ſaid to be ſubject to 
it. It is the fiſtula lachrymalis juſt 
when it begins to diſcharge pus. 
Egilops. The large acorned Spa- 
niſh oak, with prickly cups. It is a 
ſpecies of Quercus. | 
; Figs Wild ſeſcue-graſs. Tt 
is called egilops from its ſuppoſed 
virtue in curing the diforder ſo 
named. See Dio/corides, lib. iv. cap. 
139. It is a ſpecies of Bromus in t 
Linnzan ſyſtem. 
Heils. The name of a genus 
in Linnzus's ſyſtem of vegetables. 
He enumerates four ſpecies. 


9 C 
Adagſenbia, from aloe, pudenda, 


rape 


” 


. A ſpecies of Orebanche.- 
Aziphila, a genus in the Linnæan 


ſyſtem of vegetables. There is but 


ene ſpecies, Yiz. the Ægiplila marts- 


nicen/is. 


git, a film on the eye. NET 
" DEglia, i. e. Asgides. may 
a ball. Hieronymus Velſchius wrote 


Agoceras, from alt, a ge , and 


x:ez 4 horn, fœnugreek, ſo called, | 
becauſe the pods were ſuppoſed to ' ' 
Alſo 


reſemble the horns of a goat, 
a name of Bouceras, which ſee. 


AEgolethron, from ait, à goat, and 
edbgog, deſtruction. Tournefort ſays 
it is the C(lamærodadendron. 


gonychon. Gromwell, from at, 


a goat, and ont, a hoof, becauſe of the 


hardneſs of the ſece. 
gopodium. Goutweed, a genus 


in Linnæus's ſyſtem of vegetables. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. the 


pricen, a genus in Linne- 

us's botany. He hath but ane ſpe- 

cies. : 

LE goprofe 

Collyrium 
flamed. 


Agopodium Podagraria. 
ec 


or the eyes 'when in- 


rian ulcers. | Aretzus deſcribes an 


ulcer of the tonſils and fauces oy 
ich 


theſe names; they are W « fr 
a burni in; the matter diſcharg. 
ed from? N e the - white 


frame, and the patient is rendered 


miſerable by the offenfive ſmell. - 
eyptiaca, i. e. Papyrus. 


Agyptic. Balſ. i. e. Bal}. Gilead. 


A gyptiacum, It is an ointment 


(but improperly ſo called) conſiſting 
only of 2 vinegar, _ verde - 
is. It hath its name of £gyptia- 
of ſaid to de of _ 
eſue is its ſup- 
ail, 


j 


cum from its bein 
Egyptian origin. 
5 author. 


the name for 2 


gn ner 
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lowing account. 


T. . 


abel, js a round hollow ball, 


made of iron, braſs, copper, &c. 
and furniſhed with a neck, in which 
there is a very ſlender pipe openin 


to the ball. Sometimes the neck. 
is made to ſcrew into the ball, that 
the cavity may the more readily be 
filled with water. But if there be 


no ſcrew, fill it with water thus: 
heat the ball red-hot, and then 
throw it into a veſſel of water; 
the water wül run in at the ſmall 
hole, and fill about 4 of the cavi- 


ty. And if after this the wolipile 


be laid on or before the fire, fo 
that the water and veſſel become 
very much heated, and vaporous 
air will be forced out with very 
great noiſe and violence; but it 


will be by fits, and not with a con- 


ſtant and uniform blaſt. Perhaps 
they may be ſometimes of uſe to 
blow the fire, where a very quick 
and ſtrong blaſt is required. And 
they may ſerve to ſcent or per- 
fume à room, by. filling them with 
perfumed inſtead of common watcr. 
They are commonly, uſed in Italy, 


to cure oy chimnies, which they 


do by being hung over the fire, and 


carrying up the imoke thereof along 


with the ſteam that iſſues out of their 
orifzce, ; 


Don, the ſpinal marrow. 
© fEonion, i. e. Sedum Majus, the 


common houſe-leek. 
Sora, from awgiw, to lift up, to 


2 ſuſpend on 7 geſtation. A ſpe- 


cies of Exerciſe uſed by the ancients, 
and of which Attins gives the fol- 
Ge/tation, while it 
excrcites the body, the body ſeems 


to be at reſt. Of the mot'on there are 


ſcveral kinds. Firſt, Swinging in a 
bammock, which et the decline of a 
fever is beneficial, Secondly, Being 


carried in a litter, in which the pa- 


tient either fits or lies long. It is 
uſetul,yhen the gout, ſtope, gr fuch 


6 Bo 
other diſorder, attends, as does not 
admit of violent motions. Thirdly, 


* 


FF... 


Riding in a chariot, which is of ſer+ 
vice in moſt chronical diſorders ; eſ- 
pecially before the more violent ex- 
erciſes can be admitted. Fourthly, 


Sailing in a ſhip or boat. This pro- 


duces various effects, according to 
the different agitation of the waters, 
and in many tedious chronical dif- 
orders is efficacious beyond what is 


obſerved from the moſt ſkilful admi-. 


niſtration of drugs. Theſe are in- 
ſtances of a paſſive exerciſe. 

Aquilibrium, is when either equal 
weights at equal diſtances, or un- 
equal ones at reciprocally propor-. 
tiovahle diſtances from the center, 
make the arm of any libra or balance 
to hang even; ſo that they equipon- 
derate, and do not outweigh one 
another: In ſuch a caſe we ſay the 
balance is in æguilibrio, a common 
term in mechanics. 

A*quinox, It is when the days or 
nights are of equal length. Aetiu 
Places the e. equinox on the 23 
of March, and the autumnal on the 
25th of September; Paulus Ægineta 
makes the autumnal a day ſooner. 
The modern aſtronomers generally 
fix them about the 2oth of March, 
and the 23d of September. | 

Era. Darnel, > 

Hritis, i. e. Anazallis. 

' Herologice, That part of medicine 
which treats of air, explains its pro- 
perties and uſe in the animal œcono- 
my, and its efficacy in preſerving aud 
reſtoring health, „ 

Herameli. Honey; alſo a name 
for manna, from ang) air, and , 
homey. | of 

Herothodi, from ergy, air, and Se- 
S, fear. According ta Cœlius Au- 
relianus, ſome phrenetic patients are 


afraid of a lucid, and others of an | 


obſcure air; and theſe he calls aero- 


lobi. | 
| Aeroplobia 


— 


their 


plants from inclement 
alſo ſo named. 
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| - Herophobia, a ſymptom of the 
phrenitis ; alſo a name of the Hy- 
drophobia. | 


Eroſus (Lapis.) 80 Pliny calls 


the Lapis Calaminaris, upon a ſup- 
poſition that it was a copper ore. 
Erugo, the ruſt of any metal; 


but particularly of copper, which 


when reduced to a ruſt by means of 
vinegar, 'is called verdegris. The 
College have retained verdegris in 

— Ones 0g it eaters the 
oxymel æruginis, a compottion 
ſtanding inſtead of the mel ægyptia- 
cum. = 

Aſchynomene, baſtard ſenſitive 

lant, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 

e enumerates ſeven ſpecies. _ 

LE ſthynomenous Plants, of alexv- 
ohe am aſtamed, ſenſitive plants. 
Thoſe are thus called, that give 
ſome tokens of ſenſe. They con- 
tract on touching them, as if ſenſi - 


ble of the touch, hence called ſenſi - 


tive. 

A ſculus, horſe-cheſnut. It is a 
genus in Linnzus's botany. He 
enumerates two ſpecies. 

LEftates, freckles in the face. 

A /thphara, incinerat on, or burn- 
ing of the fleſh, or any other part of 
the body. | 1 

Afluarium, æſtuary, or ſtoves for 
conveying heats to all parts of the 
body at once; a kind. of vapour- 
bath. Amb. Parey calls an inſtru- 


ment thus, which he deſcribes for 


conveying heat to any particular 
part; and Palmarius De Mord. Con- 
tag. gives a oontrivance under this 
name for ſweating the whole body. 
Stoves, for preſerving tender exotic 
ſeaſons, are 


Aifluatio, che boiling up or ra- 


ther the fermenting of liquors when 


mixed. 


AEftus Volaticut, ſudden heat, 


whica ſoon goes off, but which for 


U 


a time reddens the face. Vogel ank 
Cullen place this word as ſynony ?- 
mous with Phklogofes, or external in- 
flammation. Sauvage ranks it as - 
vuricty of the erythrematous- inflam« 
mation. > 2 hs 4 - 
Ethales, from any always, and 
ga, to be green, houſe-leek. 
Ether, a 0 , a ſuppoled fine, 


fluid, ſubtile ſubſtance or medium, 


much rarer than air, and every way 
diffuſed in the interſtellar ſpaces. An 
«ther, endowed with all the proper» 
ties an ingenious philoſopher could 
require, might help to explain many 
phzaomena of nature, and has for 


this purpoſe been adapted by fir 
Iſaac Newton, and offered. as the 


immediate cauſe of gravity.” . 
Ether, a liquor, obtained by diſtil- 


lation from a mixture of pure alcohol 


and concentrated vitriohc acid. Its 
chief properties are, that it is lighter, 
more volatile, and inore inflammable 
than the moſt highly rectified ſpirit of 
wine. It diſſolves oils and oily. mat- 
ters with great eaſe and rapidity. If 
a ſmall quantity of tler be added to 
a ſolution of gold in aqua regis, 


and the whole ſhaken together, the 


gold ſeparates from the aqua regis 


Joins the ether, and remains diſſolv- 


ed therein. As a medicine it is ſaid _ 
to be highly penetrating, diſcutient, ' 


and anodyne in nervous ſpaſms, and 

ſuch like complaints. + 
AEtheria Herba, i. e. Eryngo.' * . 
Aliens Mineralis, æthiops mine - 

ral, ſo called from its colour, which 


is like abel, a blackmoor, from ade, 


to burn, and wil, the countenance. It is 


- a preparation made with equal parts 


of ſulphur and quickſilver, and is 

called, in the new Pharmacopcia, 

Hydrarg yrus cum Sulphure. 
Athiovs Fegetabilis, vegetable 


#thiofs.. It is produced by burning 
the ſex-wragck .(Eucus veſiculoſus, 


Lin.) in the open air, by which it's 
"She. * i f reduced 


or Furn, fu 


e, fool' 


TTY 


foap boilers call it Kelp. 


Auilua, ſubterraneous, inviſiþle, 


us fire, which calcines 
rocks in the earth. The igneods 


are called £m. 

Ttlolices, 5 2 + inflame, 
perficial puſtules in tu 
in raiſed by heat, as boils, fiery 


meteors "Et burning mountains 


parſley, a genus in 
Linnaus's-ſyſtem of vegetables. He 


enumerates three ſpecies, of which, 
the Cynapiun, a deleterious plant, is 


ſometimes taken tor parſley. | 
Ata, arrag, the cauſe of a diſ- 


Eriabgia, ætiology, from ewe, 
« caſe, and xoyS-, @ diſcourſe, a diſ- 
courſe or treatife on. the cauſes of 
diſtempers, and their ſymptoms. - 

_* Mrte, i. e. Atites. 4 
iites, eagie-ftone, alſo called 


| ir aquilz, ſo called, becauſe it 


d ro be found in an eagle's neſt. 
According to Edwards's Elements of 
% u is of the claſs of earths; 

the genus is clay; and it, with the 


- Gede, may rank under a ſpecies 
which may be named figured clay. 
It is a rvundifh ftone of the pebble 


kind, from the ſize of a hazel- nut 
that of a wall- nut, with a hollow 


it, in which is a ſmaller ſtone, 
Þofe, and that rattles when ſhaken ; 


it is generally of a dark ruſſet, or of 


dn aſh colour. They are found a- 


mong gravel in many countries, 
vey 'beſt Gs ok the Eaſt 
Sndies..' 8 | 

t Phiebes, eagle veins. Ac- 
cording, to Ruphus. Epheſius, the 


eins that paſs through the temples 


to the head, were thus called. 
Nfolion, i. e. Granum cnidinn:.. 
* Atvorychiun, from are, an earle, 


and nE, 4 clatu, or nail, i. e. Li- 
f ̃ ̃ . TERS 
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ndoced. to a black powder. © The 


 Affefion, is applied on many oc- 


caſions where the name of the dif- 


temper is put adjectively, as hypo- 
condriacal ection, and the hike. 


Tais term is alſo ſometimes uſed in 
phyſics, much in the ſame ſenſe as 
properties, as the afections of matter 


are thoſe properties with which it is 
naturally endued. . N 
Afinity, in Chemiſtry, is a term 
which correſponds to attraction in 
the mechanical philoſophy, and de- 
notes the tendency which the con- 


ſtituent parts of bodies have to unite, 


and the power by which they ad- 
here when united: it is often call- 
ed elective attraction, or the power 
of combination. From this affinity 
moſt of the phenomena iu chemiſtry 
may. be accounted: for: the. nature 
of this univerſal affection of matter 
is diſtinly laid down in the follow- 
ing propofitions. Firſt, if one ſubt 
ſtance hath any affinity with another, 
the two will unite together, and form 


one compound. Secondly, it may 


be laid down as a general rule, that 
all ſimilar ſubſtances have an affinity 
with each other, and are confequent- 
ly diſpoſed to unite 3 as water with 
water, earth with earth, &c.-Thirdly, 
ſubſtances that unite together loſe 
ſome of their ſeparate properties; and 
the compounds reſulting from their 
union, partake of the properties of 


thoſe ſubſtances which ſerve as their. 


principles. Fourthly, the fimpler 
auy ſubſtances are, the moſt per- 
ceptible and conſiderable are their 
aſſinities; whence it follows, that the 
lefs bodies are eompounded, the 
more difficult it is to analyſe them; 
that is, to ſeparate from each other 
the principles of which they conſiſt. 
Fifthly, if a body. conſiſt of two 
ſubſtances, and to this compound be 
preſented a third ſubſtance that hath 


no 2finity at all with one of the two 


primary - ſubſtances aforcſaid, but 


| itſelf 


havy 
one 
want 
two 

dout 


% 


| has a 
than theſe two ſubſtances have with 
compoſition, and a new union; that 
is, x. third ſubſtance will ſeparate 
the two compounding ſubſtances 
from each other, coaleſce with that 
Which has an affinity with it, form 
therewith a new combination, and 


be left at liberty, and ſuch as it was 


may be exemplified in the” common 
way of procuring the magneſia alba, 
&c. vixthly, two ſubſtances, which, 
when apart from all others, are in- 
capable of contracting any union, 
may be rendered capable of incor- 
porating together in ſome meaſure, 
by combining with a third ſubſtance, 
with which each of them, has an 
equal affinity: as oil and water may 


be formed into an emulſion by means 


of volatile alkali, &c. Seventhly, 
a body which of itſelf cannot de- 
compoſe a compound conſiſting of 
two ſubſtances, becomes nevertheleſs. 
capable of- ſeparating the two b 


uniting with one of them, when it is. 


itſelf combined with another body, 


having a degree of affinity with that 
one ſufficient to compenſate its own 
want thereof. It that caſe there are 
two aflinittes, and thence enſues a 
double decompoſition and a double 
combination, or elective attraction. 

Macquer diſtinguiſhes the follow- 
ing a/inities, or rather different ſtates 
in which a nile are met with in 
the operations of ohemiſtry; though 


otherwiſe he admits of one ſpecies 


only. | 
= Afi of . Aggregation. It is the 
power which cauſes two homogene- 
ous bodies to 'tend towards each 
other, and to cohere after they are 
united. Such, for example, is the 
coheſion of two poliſhed ſurfaces ap- 
plied to each other, or the movement 


each other, there will enſue a de- to come into union. 


Compeſtgn. Tb 
of bodies in acids, e. 


diſengage the other, which will then | 


before it contracted any union. This,” 


nearly equal; and the 


v..” 8 


A®... _ £44 7” 8 
greater offnity with the other which two drops 


of a hamogetieous $ 


uor, placed near each other, make 


- 
- 


Simple Affinity of | 
is ſuch from which new combina-' 
tions reſult. Such are the ſolutions, 
| . if white, 
marble is put in ſome nitrous acid, 


it diſſolves in this liquid, and the 
compound which reſults has prope- 
hs participating of thoſe of the acid. 


ani the earth. 


Compound Afri. « Inſtances "of © | 


this kind are thoſe of heterogenegus | 
bodies which have mutually. a 


equal affinity, whence refults a mix- 


ture without any decompoſition. But 
the compaund. hath ies dif. 
ferent from thoſe off each of the 
bodies ſeparately, e. g. if four-drams-, 
of lead and as much tin are melted 
together, and two drams of mereury 
are added to this mixture, the mer- 
cury unites with the two bodies be- 
cauſe its aſtuity to each of them is 
product is 


We” 


eager, brittle, and more fuſible than 


y. - the tin and lead ſeparately. + 
Medium. 


Affinity by means of @ 
Afinities of this kind are thoſe f 
bodies which are unable to enter. 
into union N through the addi- 
tion of ſome other body which has 
an affinity with each of the primitive .. 
bodies. If water is poured upon 
white marble, no union takes place; 
but on adding nitrous acid the wa- 


ter and marble unite. The nitrous 


acid is the proper medium for unit- 
ing calcareous earths with water.. 

Afanity of Decompoſition... This is 
when the reſult is a decompoſition 
and new combination. To a ſolu- 
tion of white marble in the nitrous 


acid, add fixed alkali; this will in <Y 


earth of the marble.: SLY 
_— Reciprocal. Ani. Theſe af ni- 
ties are thoſe hence reciprocal de- 


compoſition 


. 


with” the acid, and precipitate the 


* 
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AF. 
compoſitions proceed, e. g. nitre is 


decompoſed by the vitriolic acid, 
- becauſe this acid diſengages the acid 


of the nitre, and combines with its 


alkaline baſis. Thus it formed a 
vitriolated tartar. Eut this ſame ni- 
trous acid which hath thus been de- 


tached by the vitriolic acid, 8 


aſterwards mixed with the vitriolate 


tartar, diſengages the vitriolic acid 


in its turn, takes poſſeſſion of its al- 
kaline baſis, and forms with it a true 


znitre, the ſame that exiſted before 
_ © theſe operations. | 


Double Afinity. Double affinities, 


or affinities of four bodies, are thoſe 


* 
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from which reſult two decompoſitions 


and two new combinations, from the 
reciprocal changes of the ſeveral bo- 
dies. Such are the decompoſitions 
of vitriolated tartar and Glauber's 
ſalt, by all metallic ſolutions in the 


nitrous acid, and alſo by vinegar of 


lead, &c. | SF 
Geoffroy (the phyſician) was the 
firſt who thought of comprizing in 
a table, the fundaniental relations 
or afjinities in chemiſtry. - Geller, 
Bergman, and others have enlarged 
it. The following are a few inſtances 
of affinities arranged according to the 
tables of Geoffroy, &c. | 
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| Zcip of f Nitrous | Marine, Vegetable| Mineral Volatile Magne- 
ViTxroL. | acid, | acid. | alkali, | alkali. | alkali. Mercary. 1. | 
VEGETABLE Vegctable. Le etable | Acidof | Acid of j Acid of | Marine | Acid of | 
At Kart alkali. alkali. vitriol. | vitriol, | vitriol. | acid. ſugar. | 
- wer and Hog Ted oF ; 
L Mixexat. | Mineral. | Mineral Acidof | Acid | Acid of Acid of wr ved 
| ALxALI alkali. alkali, '| nitre. of nitre. | nitre. | vitriol. P 4 | 
| „ | Marine | Marine] Marine | Acid of | Acid | 
Rem. Magneſi. Magneſis. acid. acid. | acid, | tartar. | vitriol. | 
| VotaTiLs | Volatile. | Volatile. Acid of | Acid of | Acid of | Acid of | Acid of 
J ACKALT. alkali alkali. | tartar- | tartar. | tartar. | lemon. | nitre. 
| 11 | tron, © | Iron, Leid of | Acid of | Acid of | Acid of | Marine 
£Þ'<.. * 5 | | ; | mon. | lemon, | lemon. |  nitre. acid; 
$5.6 | 5 Lead | Diſtilled |Diſtilled |Diſtilled | Diſtitled | Acid of 
1 "OI | vinegar. | vinegar. | vinegar. vinegar. | tartar. 
| : Acid ol Acid of | Acid of | Acid of | Acid of 
arms 2 70255 Arſenie. bora. | borax. | borax. | horax. | borax. 
WM Ma <.1.+.. | Acrial | Acid of | 
 Mtxxcuny. Mercury. | Mercury. | Svlphur. |Sulphur. Sulphur. | N lemon. | 
| AxTIMOSY. Antimony. Antimony? LaprefiediBap relied Expreſſed Diltilicd 
| | | oils. oils. | * oils. Vinegar. 
: e LEG 3 E Aerial 
SiLvER. | Silver. Silver. Lead. |} Lead. | Copper. | acid, 
. Ciay. *| Copper. | Copper. | ilver, * | Sulphur. 
Wants. | Water. water, Water | Water. | Gold. | 
rHLOGiS ros. (Phlogitton. , Fhlogiſton. 2 Water. 4. 


£ N. B. The upper line in this table contains the names of various matters; and in the 
ſeveral diviſions under each head are the names of other matters, whoſe affinities to thoſe in 


the top of each diviſion, hath 


* 


\ 


Aﬀety 


- the firk line have been aſcertained. That which is neareſt to the firſt named fubſtance at 
the ſtrongeſt offinity, and ſo on ſuccellively, ; | 5 4 
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_ » Affatus, a vapour, or as the coun- 
try people call it, a blaſt : it affects 
the boch ſuddenly with a diſeaſe: it 
is a ſpecies of Ery/ipelas, 

Afrodina, Venus. 

Aﬀufio, pouring a liquor upon 
ſomething; but ſometimes it means 
the ſame as /uffufo, a catarat. 

Ann, opium. 

 Africanus Flos, the African flower. 
Gerard ſpeaks of four ſorts. Lin- 
nzus calls this genus by the name of 
Tagetes. 1 wt 1 
a Cretenium. « 
iche milk-thiſtle. 2 
Agaladia, from a priv. and yaae 


woman who hath no mi 
lies in, 
Axala vit, a defect of milk. 
Apallchum, aloe wood, or the aro- 


when ſhe 


matic aloe. It is not certainly known _ 


what it is, farther than that it is the 
wood of a tree, which grows in 
China, and the interior parts of the 
Eaſt Indies. It is brought into 
Europe in ſmall pieces, of a very 
fragrant ſmell. 


writers ſay it is very heavy. | 

Agallochum, a name of the Calam- 
bac wood. | 
Axalugi, a name of the Agallochum. 

Agallugun, a name of the A allo- 
_ chum. e 
Agaric. See Agaricus. 

Agaricus, agaric, or muſhroom, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany; of the 
order of Fungi. He enumerates 
twenty-eight ſpecies 

Agaricus, a name of the Fungus 
Laricis, the Lac Lune; and the Mar- 
ga Candida. 2 0 


Agaricus Mineralis, i. e. Lac Lone. 


Agaricus Muſcarivs, (Linn.) the 


reddiſh muſhroom called Bug-agaric. 


It is poiſonous; + 


W * 


Aon, an Arabic name for opium. 


„ it does not ap 
mill, a defect of milk in child- bed. 
Agala#os, an epithet « he to a 


four ſpecies, 


he beſt is of a 
blackiſh purple colour, and ſo light 
as to ſwim in water; though moſt, 


Axeneſia. 
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Agari us Piperatus, Linn; 5 © 
muſhroom, or pepper agaric. Ft is.” 
poiſonous. „„ 

Agaricus Quercts, agaric of the 
oak. It is the Boletus Igniariur of 
Linnzus. From its readineſs: to 
catch fire it is called touchwood. It 


grows in the form of an horſe's hoof; 


di, 


_ externally it is of a duſky afh colour, / 
and internally of a. duiky red; it is 


ſoft and tough. It is faid that the. 

beſt grows on oak-trees,” but that. 

which is found on other trees is ge- _ 

nerally as good, It hath been ex- | 

tolled for preventing hazmorrhages  . *® 

after amputations, but, as a ſtyptic, © 

to excel dry lint. — 
Agate. It is a genus in the order 

of Quartz. It is a quartzoſe ſtone, 

which poſſeſſes all the characters of 

flint; accompanied with an elegant 

and delicate appearance. Edwards. 
Agatha, agate. | . J 
Agave, American aloe, a genus in 

Linnæus's botany, He enumerates ._ 

The ſpecies called 

agave Americana was firſt brought 

_ Europe by Cortuſus. A. D. 

051. of i | 
= One life, one hundred years; 

or a certain ſtage of life. The an- 

cients reckoned fix ſtages of life, v ia. 

Pueritia, childhood, which is the 

fifth year of our age; Adole/centia, 

youth, reckoned to the eighteenth, 

and youth properly fo called to th 

twenty-fifch vear; ney Þ the | 


ed from the twenty-fifth o the 
thirty-fifth year; Firilis tas; man- 
hood, from the thirty-fifth to- | 
fiftieth year: Sene#us, old age, from 
fifty to ſixty: Crepita ætas, decrepid TE 
age, which ends in death. Blancard. 
Aren, Perſian Lilac. 
| Venereal impotency itt 
man. Vogel. It is ſynonymous with | 
anaphrodifia, and with dyſpermatif«.. 
mus, in Cullen's Nefolopy. © 
Agent, is improperly ſometimes * 


attributed to menſtruums, or ſuch 


noumſhment. 


AG 


ſhare of motion. Sat 
Ager. The common earth or * 
Ager Natura. The womb. 


Ageratum. Sweet maudlin. It 
is called ageratum becauſe its flowers 
preſerve their beauty a long time. It 
is the Achillea Ageratum of Lin- 


neus. 


Ae atum. Baſtard hemp agrimo- 


ny, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 


e enumerates two ſpecies. 
Asgeratum Lal folium Serratum, 1. e. 


Balſamita. 
Ageratus Lapis. A ſtone uſed by 
coblers to potiſh women's ſhoes. ' It 


is gently aſtringent. 


1 The palm or hollow of the 


FE 4 It is properly the 


eing two bodies together; but 
— y imports the addition of 
new ſubſtance, or giving a greater 
conſiſtence to the animal fluids, 
whereby they are rendered fitter for 
See Incraſſating. 
Asgglutinatio Pilerum. A reducing 


the hair of the eyelids that grow 


inwards to their natural order, which 


is done by any glutinous matter on 


a probe, and drawing the hairs out, 


and fixing them where they ſhould. 
; remain. 


' Aggregate (Clandule). Small glands 


ate lod ged in the ce! lular coat of in- 
teſtines next to” the villous ; but 


as they do not appear in an unin- 


jected gut, many anatomiſts ſuſpect 
them only to be little bits of ſe- 
parated —_— 


| * Azpregate,; from ad and greg to 
gather together. The ſum arifing from 


the addition of two or more bodies 


together. 


Aglenſtia, from a priv. and vtve- 
taſte, want or loſs of taſte, In 
br. Cullen's Neſalogy it is a genus in 


the order Dy/z/the/re, and claſs" Lo. 


cales. The caulcs are e fever or palſy. 


* ws > wv 
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| bodies as in mixture have the greateſt . This word ſometimes bguifies a fall 


arbog, a 


AG 


or faſting. vs 


Agiahalid. An Egyptian tree, allo £1 


called Lycium. Its fruit is bitteriſn 
and ſtyptic, the leaves are ſour and 
aſtringent. 

»Agts. The thigh. 

Tt itatorii. Convulſive Gteaten 
. 1 called clonic. See Clonic 


Spaſm. . 
Aela#atio. Defect of milk. 
Aglaxis. Defect of milx. 


Aglia, 1. e. Ægides. 3 
Heglithes, The diviſion or ſeg- 


ments of a head of garlick, neh 
we call cloves. 


Aglutitio. Obſtuction of the 
Oc/ophagus, or difficulty of ſwallow- 
ing. | 

Agnacat. A tree which grows. 


about the Iſthmus of. Darien; it 
reſembles a pearetree, both as to its 
general appearance and its fruits the 


pulp of which is highly provocative . 


of venery, Rai Hf, 
Agnanthus, from aeg, chaſte, and 
flower. The chaſte- flower. 
It is not noted for any medical uſe. 
Bhs hk i. e. Adnata. 


gnina Membrana, vel Pellicula. 5 


Aetius calls one of the membranes 
which involve the fœtus by this 
name, which he derives from its 
tenderneſs. It is the Ammnios. - 

Agnina Lactuca. Lamb's lettuce. 

Agnoia from à priv. and yuwoxe, | 
to krow. It is when a patient in a 
1 forgets his 20 uaintance. 

nus Caftus. The chaſte- tree. It 

is a 5 of the Fites of Linnæus. 


Agnus Caſtus, a ſort of willow call- 
ed Abraham's balm. , Alſo a name 


of the Palma chviſi, v noſe oil 1 
called the oil of agnus caftus. 
Agnus Seytlicut, the be 


land. This hath been pretended to 


be a plant which grows in Ruſba, 
Tartary, &c. It is deſcribed as- 
growing in the reſemblance 1 * a 
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lamb; but the truth is, that when a 
plant is found, which, or whoſe 
root, : hath ſome diſtant reſemblance 
of a lamb, the lamb-like appearance 


is increaſed by art, and then covered 


with the ſkin of a young lamb that 
had been cut out of the ewe, for this 
purpoſe.  _- 125 
 Agomphiaſis, It is when the teeth 
are ole in the ſockets. 

Agone, henbane. 


* * 


Agonia, from & PrIV. and vovog, an 
offspring, ſterility. . 


Agonia, from aywn, @ combat, or dens. 
Aruggle, agony, as when there is a 
ſtruggle between life and death. 


Alſo fear and ſadneſs of mind. _ 
, Agonos, from à priv, and v, an 
offspring, or yom, barren. Hippo 


crates calls thoſe women ſo who 


have ndt children, though they 
might have if the impediment were 
removed, 1 

Agoſt us, from atyw, to bring, or 
lead, that part 
elbow to We Gagen; alſo the palm 
or hollow of the hand. 

Aereſta, verjuiee. 
ed Omplacium. It is the juice of 
unripe grapes. The oil from un- 
ripe olives is by ſome named thus. 
In England the juice of crab-apples 
is converted into a vinegar, and 
called verjuice. | 

Agria, holly ; alſo a malignant 
puſtule, of which there are two 
ſorts; one is ſmall, and caſts a 
roughneſs or redneſs over the ſkin, 
ſlightly corroding it, ſmooth- about 


wild marjoram. 


of the arm from the- 


It is alſo call- 


„ 


C Agr iampelos, from * Yog, wild, % 


and a&uTthog, A Vine, the wild vine. 


Gerard ſays it is the black briony. _ 
Agrielza, from ayes, wild, and | 


,., an olive, the wild olive. 


| E i. e. Aquifolium. | 
 Agrimonia, agrimony, a gends in 
Linnæus's botany. He enümerates 
lix ſpecies. | | 


Agr imony (baſtard hemp) i. e. Bi. 
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Agrimony (hemp), ſee Eupatorium. | 
Agrimony (water hemp), ſee Bi. 


Agriocardamum, ſciatica creſſes. 
Asgriocaſtannm, earth-nit, or pigs _ 
nut. / ; 
Apgriococcimela, from aye, wild, 
xoxo, 4 berry, and [«nAecy an apple- ; 
tree, i. e. Prunus fylveftris. * | 
Agriomela, the crab- apple. 


Agrioriganum, wild Origanum, or 


Agriefieri, a ſort of wheat call 


. Triticum Creticum. 4 


Agripalma, mother- wort. | 
Agripalma Gallis, mother-wort. 
Agrippe, thoſe children which 
are born feet foremoit, becauſe 
Agrippa the Roman was ſaid to be 
ſo born. 1 
Agroſtis, bent- graſs, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
twenty-nine ſpecies and varieties. 
Agroſtis, coueh- graſs; alfo the + 
white enn, | 
Agrumine, onion, leeks. Caſtel- 
us. 
Aprypnia, from à priv. and vec, 


its centre, ſpreads ſlowly, and is of à cep, long watching, when perſons” 


round figure; this ſort is cured by 
rubbing it with the faiting ſpittle. 


The ſecond ulcerates, with a vio- 


lent redneſs and corroſion, ſo as to 


make the hair fall off; it is of an 


unequal form, and turns leprous; 
its cure is the application of pelli- 


tory of the wall in the manner of a 


poultice. 


cannot fleep. It is the fame as Coma ' 
wgil, E 
Agrypnocoma, i. e. Coma vigil, 
Aguc. Intermitting fever, whe-- | 
ther. there is a cold fit or not, is of 

no great moment as to the intentions 


of cure, that being more accidental 


than eſſential hereunto; although | 


indeed- the term ague, if from elpdr, 
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celdneſs, as ſome will have it, is ap- 
' Plicable only where the cold fit is 
zenſible. See Digreſſion II. concern- 
ing agues, &c. in the Explanations - 
of Sanctorius's Medicina Statica. 
* 5 Agyrtz, from &Yyver, A croud of 
iS people, or a mob; or from ayugw, to 
i gather." together, formerly expreſſed 
1 certain ſtrollers who pretended to 
| ſtrange things from ſupernatural aſ- 
T. - - fiftances; but of late it is applied to 
all quack and illiterate dabblers in 
1 medicine. 
1  Ahamella, i. e. Zemella. 
8 © Alizs, ſalt-ſtone. 
1 Aimella, 1. e. Aemella. 
Aloe hoetl, an Indian name for the 
Alias Mexicana. 
Alouai, a ſpecies of Cerbera. 
Ahovai Theviti Clufii, a fruit in 
Braſil, the fize of a cheſnut, white, 
and ſhaped like the water caltrops ; it 
TT 1s poiſonous. Miller takes notice of 
two ſpecies. 
Ahuſal, the ſulphur of Ar/enic. 
Alies, potatoes. 
Aiioia, i. e. AMovai. 
Ailmad, an Arabian name for An- 
8 timony. 
Ai pi, i. E. Caſjada. 
Aipima Coxera, 1. e. Caſſada. 
Aipipoca, i. e. Caſſada. 
Air, is generally underſtood to 


be that fluid in which we breathe, 


| that is compreſſible, dilatable, and 

covers the earth to a great height. 

. For its many properties conſult 

Boyle, Hook, and fir Iſaac New- 

ton; but the moit material are the 
following: | 

The lower parts of air are always 

more compreſſed than thoſe above 

and the ſpaces into which it may be 

i compreſſed, are always reciprocally 

Proportional to the compreſſing 

| weight; and becauſe its denſity is 

proportional to its compreſlion, its 


Particles recede from each other 


with forces reciprocally propor- 


NM 
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tional to the diſtances of their cen · 


The ſpecific gravity of air to 
water, ee Mr Boyle, is 
in round numbers eſtimated, as x 
to 1000: but from comparing his 
experiments with the obſervations 
of Dr. Halley and fir Iſaac New- 
ton, 1ts denſity appears to be nearer, 
as 1 to 800; and the denſity of 
mercury to water being as 14 to 1, 
the denſity of air to mercury will 
be as 1 to 11200; fo that the air 
we, breathe in takes up 11200 times 
the ſpace that a like quantity of 
mercury would, And yet the air 
by experiment hath been found 
without any adventitious heat, b 
the force of its own ſpring, to pof- 
ſeſs 13000 times the ſpace it does 
when preſſed by the incumbent at- 
moſphere ; and therefore it may 
poſſeſs a ſpace 145600000 times 
greater than the ſame weight of 
mercury ; and by the addition of | 
heat, it may be forced to fill a 
ſpace yet much larger. Now if we 
conſider the air we breathe in ma 
be compreſſed into 40 times lets 
ſpace than that which it now fills, it 
may then poſſeſs a ſpace 520000 
times greater at one time than an- 
other; for 13000 X 40 = 520000, 

Our bodies are equally preſſed 
upon by the incumbent atmoſphere, 
and the weight they ſuſtain is equal 
to a cylinder of the air, whoſe bale is 
e to the ſuperficies of our bodies. 

low a cylinder of air of the height 
of the atmoſphere is equal to a 
cylinder of water of the ſame baſe, 
and 35 feet high, as appears by the 
experiment of pumping; ſo that 
every foot ſquare of the ſuperficies 
of our bodies, is preſſed upon by 
a weight of air equal to 35 cubical 
feet of water; and a cubical foot of 
water being found by experiment to 
weigh 76 pounds troy weight, there- 


fare 
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tore the compaſs of a foot ſquare 
upon the ſuperficies of our bodies 
ſuſtains a quantity of air equal to 
2660lb. for 76. 35 = 2660; and 
ſo many foot ſquare as is upon the 
ſuperficies of a body, ſo many times 
2660 lb. does that body bear: ſo 
that if the ſuperficies of a man's 
body was to contain 15 ſquare feet, 
whioh is Ju near the truth, he 
would ſuſtain a weight equal to 
309900 lb. for 2660 X 15 = 39900, 
which is about 13 ton. The dif- 
ference of the weight of air which 
our bodies ſuſtain at one time more 
than at another is alſo very great, 
The whole weight of air which 
preſſes upon our bodies when the 
mercury is higheſt in the barometer, 
is equal to 39900 lb. The differ- 
ence therefore between the greateſt 
and the leaſt preſſure of air upon 
our bodies may be proved to be 
equal to 3902 lb. The difference of 
the air's weight at different times, 
is meaſured by the different height 
to which the mercury'is buoyed u 
in the barometer ; and the vreateſt 
variation of the height of the mer- 
cury being 3 inches, a column of 
air of any aſſignable baſe 15 to 
the weight of a cylinder of mer- 
cury of the ſame baſe, and the alti- 
tude of 3 inches, will be taken off 
from the preſſure upon a body of 
an equal baſe, at ſuch times as the 
mercury is three inches lower in 
the barometer; ſo that every inch 
ſquare of the ſurface of our bodies 
is preſſed upon at one time more 
than another, by a weight of air 
equal to the weight of three cubi- 
cal inches of mercury. Now a cu- 
bical foot of water being 761b. a 
cubieal foot of mercury muſt be 
1064 lb. = 102144 drams; and as 
102144 drams is to a cubical foot, 
or, which is all one, 1728 cubical 
inches: : 59 Ar drams, to one 


G Oe 
cubical inch. 8b that a cubical 


inch of mercury (throwing away 
the fraction, which is inconſider- 

able) is = 59 drams; and there be- 
ing 144 ſquare inches in à foot 
{quark therefore a maſs of mercury 

of a foot ſquare baſe = 144 ſquare 
inches, and three.inches high, muſt 
contain 44a cubical inches of mer- 

cury which x 59 (the number of 

drams in a cubical inch of mercu- 
ry) makes 25488 drams; and this 
weight does a foot ſquare of the 
A of our bodies ſuſtain at one 
time more than at another. Sup- 
poſe again the ſuperficies of a hu- 
man body = 15 feet ſquare, then 
would the body ſuſtain at one time 
miore than at another, a weight 


= 15 X 25488 = 44==2' drams. 


( = == ounces) = 3982 4 lib. 


ence it is ſo far from being a 
wonder, that we ſometimes ſu <3 
in our health by a change of wea- 
ther, that it is the greateſt we do-not 
always do ſo; for when we conſider . 
that our bodies are ſometimes preſſ- 
ed * by near a ton and à half 
weight more than at another, and 
that this variation is often very ſud- 
den, it is ſurpriſing that every ſuch 
change ſhould not entirely break the 
frame of our bodies to pieces. And 


the veſſels of our bodies being ſo, 


much ſtraitened by an increaſed 
preſſure, would. ſtagnate the blood 
up to the very heart, and the cir- 
culation would quite ceaſe, if na- 
ture had not wiſely contrived, that 
when the reſiſtance to the circulat- 
ing blood is greateſt, the Impetus by 
which the heart contracts ſhould 
be ſo too; for upon increaſe of the 
weight of the air, the lungs will 
be more forcibly expanded, and 
thereby the blood more intimately 
broken and divided, ſo that it be- 
| 8 D 2 comes 
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Comes figer for the more fluid ſecre- 


tions; ſuch as that of the nervous 


fluid, by which the heart will be 
more ſtrongly contracted. And the 
blood's motion towards the furface 
of the body being obſtructed, it will 
, paſs in greater quantity to the brain, 
where the preſſure of the air is taken 
off by the Craniwm; upon which 
ſcore alſo more ſpirits will be ſe⸗ 
pirated, and the heart on that ac- 
count too more enabled to carry on 
the circulation through all paſſable 
canals, whilſt ſome others towards 
the ſurface are obſtructed. The moſt 
conſiderable alteration made in the 


blood upon the a#r's greater, or leſſer 


reſſure on the ſurface of our bodies, 


BE rendering the blood more or Teſs 
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compact, and making it croud into a 
leſs, or expand into a greater ſpace 


in the veſſels it runs in: for tlie air 


contained in the blood always keeps 
itſelf in equilibrio with the exter- 
nal air that preſſes upon our bodies; 
and this it does by a conſtant Ni/zs 
to unbend itſelf, which is always 


proportional to the comprrTang 


weight by which it was bent; ſo 


that it the compreſſion or weight 


of the circumambient air be ever fo 
little abated, the. air contained with- 


in the blood unfolds its ſpring, and 


forces the blood to take up a larger 
ſpace than it did before. For 5 
* effects of the changes of air 
upon human bodies, ſee Mead De 


Inperio Solis ac Bunge in Corpora u- 


mana; Wainwright's Non-naturals ; 
Sanctorius's Medicina Kiatica, with 
Explanations; and particularly what 
here ſtands under the term Reſpira- 
tion. As for its elaſteity and un- 
dulatory motion, by which ſounds 
are propagated, with many other of 
its properties, conſult s Gravefand's 
Elements of Natural Philoſophy, or 
rather M alfi Elementa Malliſcus uni- 
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Air. Tt is generally underſtood 
to he that fluid in which. we breaths, 
and which covers the earth to a 
great height. Beaume defines it to 


de an inviſible, colourleſs, infipid, 


inodorous, weighty, elaſtic fluid, 
ſuſceptible ,of rarefation and con- 
denſation, and affecting none of 
our ſenſes, unleſs it be that of the 
touch. e Wt 

Air is neceſſary to the life of the 
animals which..exiſt on the ſurface 
of the earth. When pure and de- 
tac hed, it is always fluid; it cannot, 
like ater be rendered ſolid. .- Next 
to fire, air is the lighteſt matter that 
we know of, _. 2 

Air is expanded to four times its 
ſize when expoſed to the heat of iron 
juſt beginning to be white. | 

The ſecike gravity of air is to 
that of water, nearly as 1 to 850, or 
perhaps the juſteſt medium may be as 
I to 100. 

Air appears to be a very com- 
pound body ; yet, only two proper- 
ties of it are known. to us, viz. its 
elaſticity, and its gravityxy. 

Air enters into the compoſition, of 


many, perhaps of all bodies, zxiſting 


in them under a ſolid form, deprive 


of its elaſticity, and moſt of its diſ- 
tinguiſhing properties; but capable, 
by certain proceſſes, of being diſen- 
gazed from them, recovering its 
elaſticity, and reſembling the air of 
our atmoſphere. | 
The peculiar nature of pure air 
we know but little of; we have-no 
way of altogether ſeparating it from 
the other matters with which- in the- 
purer ſtate it is more or leſs com- 
bined, and conſequently no way of 
aſcertaining, with fatisfaftory evi- 
dence, its peculiar properties, ab- 
ſtracted from thoſe other bodies. The 
permanently elaſtic fluids produced 
in diſtillations, and other chemical 


operations, are very different in many 


3 eſſential 


a. | 


ſubſtance, as chalk, clay, magneſſa 


eſgatia] properties from atmoſpheri 
al air. See * 

The particles r Al | 
for a Mere to diſcover, yet 
they are larger than thoſe of fire, 


water, oil, and many other fluids. | 
Fire pervades glaſs ; oil, water, & c. 


wilt paſs through many ſubſtances 
which reſiſt air. | 

Air, is the vehicle of ſound, of the 
objects of taſte, of effluma to the 
noſe; this appears from obſervetions 
made on the tops of high mountains, 
where our ſenſes become dullet 
when nearer the plains. Cf 

Air is capable of combining with 
various ſubſtances J — es 

noſphere is mixed with al e 
— which the air can dif- 
r 

Air diſſolves water, and is alſo 
abſorbed by water; air abſorbed by 
water loſes part of its cane. 

Air promotes the combuſtion of 
inflammable bodies, but is altered in 
its properties by the application; it 

ecomes leſs in bulk, and is no 
= capable of maintaining fire, 
or of contributing to the ſupport of 
animal life. ; aer 

Air is diminiſhed by exhalations 
of various inflammable ſubſtances, 
by expoſure to putrefying ſubſtances, 
by reſpiration of animals. N 

Air may be totally and almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly abſorbed by charcoal 
heated red-hot. 

Almoſt all exhalations, vapours, 
and fumes, when in conſiderable 
1 make the air unfit for re- 

piration. But animals reſiſt much 
of their effects by habit. 


A pure factitious air, poſſeſſed of a 


all the kon properties of atmo- 
ſpherical ar, in-a more eminent de- 
.  gree than the atmoſpherical fluid 
itſelf poſſeſſes, may be copiouſſy ob- 


tained by heat from nitraus acid with 


aluoſt' any unphlogiſticated earthy 


— * 


air are too ſmall 


1 


alba, ,.opd-aſhes, Ke. 
Ara, a genus in Linpæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates ſeventeen, ſpe- 


rn Loo ag 
Air pump, an engine contrived. ta 


exhauſt or draw out the .air from 


veſſels; in which any living bodies 
or other ſubſtances may be included, 
to ſhew the effects thereof. This 


engine has brought. a deal of light 
both into philoſophy and medicine; 
bor the firit improvement whereof, - 
lo as to make it manageable and 
commodious, we are indebted to 


Mr. Bay le. 


\ 


Atrftheterium, 


Car. 


| from - aiolarya, to N 
n. the common ſenſory. | 


eſius an! others ſay, it is the pineal . 


gland; Willis ſays it is where t%e 


nerves. of the external ſenſes are 


terminated, which is about the be- 
ginning of the medulla oblongata, 


(or top of the ſynal marrow), in the 


corpus ſtriatum. Blancard.- 


tany. He hath but one ſpecies. 
Aixoon, a ſpecies of Sedum,s. » - 


Aixoon, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates ten ſpecies. 
Aixcen Paluftre, i. e. Aloides., 
Aix la Chapelle. ' The medical 


water at this place is volatile, ſul- 


phureous, and ſaponaceous, power- 
fully penetrating and reſolvent 1 


contains a very ſmall portion of. 


iron. Of the three European hat 
waters of note, viz. that of Ai la 
Chapelle, - Bourbon, and. Bath, the 
firſt is the hotteſt, moſt nauſeous, 
and purgative : the Bath is the leaſt 
poſſeſſed of theſe qualities. 

Aiaua. So the Portu 
ſged which is brought from Mala- 
bar, and is celebrated in the Eaſt 
Indies, as..a remedy in the colic. 
When the gout affects the ſtomach, 


” 
. 


theſe 2 «i effectual in dif- ; ; 
ling wind, and procuring {ſpeedy x 
1 „ Dg.-- +», . 


e 


Aitonia, à genus in Linnæus's ho- EY 


. * 3 


eſe call a 


» 


* o 
* 


- 


N 


3 
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relief from this painfol diforder; 
Dr. Percival takes notice of theſe. 
ſeeds in his 
vol. ii. 


Botany. 
and varieties, fourteen. 
Alkmella, i. e. Acmellag. 
Alon, a whetſtone. N 
A, the Arabian article which ſig- 
fies the; it is applied to a word by 
way of eminence, as the Greek » is. 
The Eaſtern expreſs the ſuperlative 
by adding God thereto, as the moun- 
tam of God, for the higheſt moun -; 
tains; and it is probable that re- 
lates to the word Ala, God; fo al- 
 chemy may be the chemiſtry of God, or 
tue molt exalted perfection of che+ 
mical ſcience. | 
Ala, a wing. 
hollow of a Falk which the leaf or 
pedicle makes therewith, and whence 
aà new offspring uſually puts forth. 
Sometimes it means the little branch- 
es, as when we fay the ſtocks or 
ſtems are made with many alæ, be- 
cauſe branches grow from the ſtock 
as ſo many alæ, or wings. ' | 
The petala of papilionaceous flow- 
ers placed between the vexillum and 
the carina, are called al. 
It is uſed to expreſs the foliaceous 
membranes which run the whole 
length of the ſtem, whence it is call; 
ed caulis alatus, a winged em. 
It is uſed to ſignify the ſlender 
membranaceous parts of ſome ſeeds, 
ſuch as are obſerved in.the fruit of the 
- maple, &c. 7, | 
Ala, an arm-pit. 


Ala Nafi, or Pinna Naß, 


the car- 


tilages which are joined to the ex- 


tremities of the bones of the ngſe, 
and which form its lower moveable 


, part. 
Ala Auris, or Pinna Auris. It is 


the upper part of the external ear. 


5 : Aabandicus (Lapis) or Alabandi- 


(3). 


EJays Med. and Exper ws 


In botany it is the 


' Alabandicus, © 


au a blackiſh ſtone intermixed with - | 


fallow. It is pellucid, and looks. as 
if it was divided by fiſſures into ſeg - 


f ments. 
Ajuga, bugle, a genus in Linnæus's 
e enumerates, of ſpecies 


Alabari, lead. | 
Alabaftritis, alabaſter. 9 
Alabaſtrum, alabafter, a ſpecies of 
the genus of Gyp/um that is of a ſolid 
ſtructure; ſome pieces are tranſpa- 
rent, others opake; ſome white, 
others yellow. Edwards. 
It takes its name from the name 
of a town in Egypt, near which it 
was found. The ancients made great 
uſe of it for boxes to contain their 
cious ointments or es. 
Fe Mlacab, Sal 3 : 
Alz, wings. Aetius calls the 
Nymphe thus. 
Alæ Abdominis, the wings of the 
Abdomen, i. e. Labia Pudendi. 
Alz Interne Clitoridis, i. e. 
— Minores N . 
Alæ Magn. Os cor wy ' So In- 
graſſias calls the two temporal apo- 
phyſes of the Os Sphenoides. | 
Alz Parv. Os Sphenoides, So In- 
graſſias calls the two thin, 3 
tranverſe apophyſes of the Os Sphe- 
noides, which form the ſuperior or- 


bitary fiſſures. 


Alæmus, invincible. So the Greeks 
call the diamond. | 
Sk Alafor, and Alafort, alkaline 
t. 5 
a Alaia Plihifis, from axas, blind, 
a waſhing from a flux of humours 
from the head. 
Alamandiua, ſuppoſed to be the 
nl, i e. Ahe. 
Alamed, antimony. 
| Alanabolus, i. e. Alana Terra, 
Alana Terra, Engliſh oker. It is 


light, of a pale red colour. 


 Alandahal, an Arabian name for 
bitter apples. e 
Alanfuta, a vein betwixt the chin 
and upper I lu. 
Fo Fa 45 Ala 


\ 


4 A L | |; 
Ala Pouli, a ſpecies of Bilimbi. 


Haris Vena, the inner of the three 


veins in the bend af the arm. 
Alartar, burnt braſs, 
Alaſalet, Sal Ammoniacum. - 
. Alaton, litharge of gol. 
Alaternoides, a name of the Caf 
e. N . 
Alaternus, a ſpecies of Rhamnus. 
Alateruus (Baſtard.) See Plylica. 


Alati, thoſe who have prominent 


ſcapulæ are ſo called. 

Alati Proceſſus, the wing like pro- 
ceſſes of the Os Sphenoides. 

Maurat, nitre. ST 

Alba Terra, the matter of the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone is ſo called. 


Albadara, an Arabic name of the 


ſeſamoide bone of the firſt joint of 
the preat-toe. \ See Seſamoides, 
Albagiazi, an Arabic name of the 
Os Sacrum. . | 
Albamentum, the white of an egg. 
© Albanum, ſalt of urine. , _ 
Albara, a ſpecies of white leproſy. 
See Leuce. It alſo ſignifies the white 
poplar, | | 152 
Albagras Nigra. So Avicenna 
names the Lepra Icli yet. Others 
name the Lepra Græcorum thus. 
Albatio, a chemical term which 
ſignifies whitening, called blanching 
of metal. | 
Alberas, an Arabic name for the 
Staphis Agria. © | 
Albefton, quick- lime. 
Albetad, galbanum. 
Albicantia (Corpora.) See Williy's 
Glands, See Cerebrum, 
 MAlbificatio, i. e. Albatio, 
Albimec, orpiment. 
Albinum, i. e. Gnaplalium. 
Albir, pitch got from the bark of 
yew-trees. . 
Albor, urine. | 
Albora, a ſort of itch; or rather 
of leproſy. . Paracelſiis ſays, it is a 
complication of the morphew, fer- 


Pigo, and Jeproſy. When cxcatrices s 


. 


appear in the face li 


enumerates four ſpecies. 
cal, 
Aanata. 


: _ 


1 
F „ 
AL. 


the 
and then turn to ſmall bliſters of the 
nature of morphew, it is the Albera. 
It terminates without ulceration, but 
by fetid evacuations in the mouth 
and noſtrils; it is alſo ſeated in the 
root of the tongue. 2 
Alborca, mercury. 
Albot, a crucible. 
Albotat, ceruſs. 
- Albaiim, turpentine. 
Alduca, baſtard ſtar of Bethlehem, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany, He 
Albuginea O a name of the 
Mbuginea Tunica, the inner pro- 
per coat of the teſticle is thus 


named, from its white and tranſpa- 


rent colour, It is a ſtrong, thick, 
white membrane, ſmooth on the 
outward ſurface, rough, and uneven 


on the inner: into the upper part of 


this membrane are inſerted the blood 
veſſels, nerves, and lymphatics, 


which ſend branches intò the teffi- - 


cles. This coat being diſtended, 


cauſes that pain which is felt when 


the teſtes are inflamed; or in the 


Hernia tumoralis. 
Albugines, i. e. Albugo.  — 
A.buginoſe Humour. So the aque- 

ous humour of the-eye hath heen 

called. 12 | 
* Albugo Carallii, a name of the ma- 
giſtery of coral, which it hath ob- 

ained from its whiteneſs. 1 
Albugo Oculerum, the white ſpec 

on the eyes. The Greeks named it 

Leucoma; the Latins, Albugo, Ne- 

bula, and Nubacula; ſome ancient 

writers have called it Pjerygium,. 

Pannus Oculi, Onyx, Ungyis; and 


* Apiges. It is a variety of Cullen's 


Caligo Cornea. With us it hath va- 


rious appellations, as a Ccicatrice,. 


film, haw, a dragon, pearl, &. 
Some diſtinguiſh this diſorder by 


nubecula when it is ſuperficial; and 
FFC 
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 _. Mbugo. when it is deep. Others 
make the following diſtinctions, viz. 
when the ſpeck is of a ſhining white, 
1285 and without pain, it is called a cica- 
15 trice; when of an opake whiteneſs, 
an albygo; ſeated ſuperficially. it 
hath been called a ſpeck : and more 
deeply a dragon; if an pſceſs was 
the cauſe, its contents hardening 
between the laminæ of the cornea, 


- . it is called a pearl. 3 

Album Alu: Prefiuvium, the Mu 

eons Diarrhea. 

Alhum (Balf.) i. e. Balſam, Capivi. 
| Re E. ns Cow. 
= Album Græcum, the white dun 
of dogs. It was formerly ed 
8 as a diſcutient, to the inſide of the 
5 throat, in quinſies, being firſt mixed 
1 with honey. 8 ; 
jy Album Hiſpanie, i. e. Album Hi- 
= panicum. 5 
7 Albam Hiſpanicum. It is made 

from tin, in the fame manner as Ce- 

ruſe is made from lead. 5 

Album Olus, lamb's lettuce, or 
corn-ſallad. ? 

,  Albam Nigrum, mouſe dung. 

Album Fus, white broth. Boil 
whiting, haddock, cod, or any ſuch 
White-grained fiſh, in water, with a 
little oil; alſo a ſmall quantity of 
anlſe and lecks. When this is par- 

boiled, add a little ſalt. 
Ken, Aloutzor, white of an egg. 
 AlBurnim, from alþus, white, the 
ſofter and paler part of wood. next 
the bark; arkificers call it th: . to 
_ * diſtinguiſh it from the heart, which 
is deeper coloured and harder. Some 

_ ©. call this Adegs rborum. 
> Alburnus £ujonti, a little river-fiſh 

like an anchoyy... - | 

Alca, the bird called 4uk, or Ra- 

Kor- SLL. a 5 
Acala, an Arabic word to ex- 
Preſs an univerſal diſſalvent, which 
Vas pretended to by-Paracelſus and 
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plied it to his invention which 


cauſes it to project a little, and then 
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Helmont, Some ſay that Paracelſus 
firſt uſed this word, and that it is 
derived from the German words al 
and peeft, i. e. all ſpirit. Van Hel- 
mont borrgwed the word, and ap- 


called the univerſal diſſolvent. If 
Helmont had an univerſal diſſolvent, 
what held it ? | 

Alcaheft, a 
flints. Ec k 
 Mleaheſs Glaubert, i, e. fixed ves 
getable alcaline falt. 8 
Allcalies, in Natural Hiſtory, are 
an order in the claſs of ſalts. They 
are ſalts of a peculiar taſte, chang- 
ing the purple juices of vegetables 
into a green colour, Edwards. 
They are farther known by their 
vehement attraction to acids, Berg- 
man. | 

Alkali (Sal fixum) the common 
fixed vegetable alkali, obtained from 
ſuch burnt vegetables as are not im- 
pregnated with, ſea-ſa't. This ſpe, ' 
cies is called, in the new Pharmaco- 
peeia, Kali. | 


Alcali (Fo 


name of the liquor of 


D), a genus in the or- 
der of Acalies. It readily ſhoots in- 


to cryſtals of a rhombic form. Ed- 
wards, This alkali is called in the CC 
new Pharmacopeia, Natron. 

Alcali ( Volatile) a genus in, the g 
order of Alcalies, of a pungent ſmell, 6 
which wholly ſublimes in no great 
degree of heat; and readily ſtrikes a 7 
blue colour, with. a ſalt of copper. te 
Edwards. YFolatile alkali. is Abo. W 


vered not only in moſt parts of the ti 
clays, but likewiſe in the ſubli- 
mations at Solfatara, near Naples. 


Cronſted. This alkali is called in 10 
the new Pharmacopœia, Ammonia. 

Alcal:zation, or Alcalizated. It i 
is when any liquor is impregnated T 
with an alkaline ſalt, either to make | 
it a better diſſolvent far ſome pacti- / 


cular purpoſes, or to load the phlegm 


ſo as not to lle in diſtillation, where» f / 
, | i N 
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 Alcama, eaſtern” privet. Alſo ifin- 


glaſs, and the Anchiſa. 


Alcaol, the lac Acetoſum, five mer- 


curius, vel philofoptiorum : fo the 


ſolvent for the preparation of the 
philoſopher's ſtone is called. 
" . Mears, # cucyrvit. ©” 2. 
Alcea, kollyhock, a genus in Lin- 
n:eus's botany. He enumerates two 
{lcea, vervain mallow, a ſpecies 
of Malva. Thus Tournefort names 
the malva of Linnwus. | 


© 


Alcea Iudica, yellow marſhmal- 
low. Alſo Abelme/ch. ihe "<a 

Aces Afgypriaca. Filla, i. e. 
Abelmeſch. | | 

Alcea, German leopard's-bane. 


Alcebris Vivam, i. e. Sulphur N. 
vum. 
- Mlchabricy i. e. Sulphur Vioum, 
Alchachit, roſemary. | 
Alchartiih, quickſilver. 4 


Alchemia, or Alchymia, alchemy 3 
that branch of chemiſtry that. relates 
to the tranſmutation of metals. 'The 


Arabic particle is added by Way of 
; om 


1 
* 
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eminence, to diſtinguiſh it 
common chemiſtry. See A. 
 Alcheron (Lapis), the ſtone in the 
gall-bladder of a bull, cow, or ox, 
called Bezoar bovinus. © A 
Alchien, This word occurs in the 
Theatrum Clymicum, vol. v. and ſeems 
to agnify that power. in nature by 
which all corruption and gene a- 
tion are effected. | 
Alchemilla, See Alchimilla, 
Alchimelech, the Egyptian meli- 
Ot. GOD fi , : 
Achimilla, ladies-mantle, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates eight ſpecies. _. 
 Alchimilla Montana Minima, i. e. 
Hercepier. Aphanes arvenſis, Lin. 
Allelimilla  Rotundifolia aurea hit- 
ald, , e. galden faxifrage, 


* 


ä Coiritons 1 ne wo 
by the ſpiritous parts will rife more 


pure. 


for keeping. 


Aleimad, antimony. 4 


ruſted by addin 


Alcala, i. E. Aplrl. 3 in] 


Alchimilla Supina Gramin. fe ol. i. Gen ol 


German knot-grafs, © ) 
Alclitran, oil of juniper. Alſo the 
name of a dentrifice of Meſae's. 
Alclimia, i, e. Althemia. 
Mchollea, a fort of ,animal- food 
made of beef or other fleth pickled 
and dried, then boiled, and potted 
It is uſed by the weſt-. 
ern 1 l See Philof, = US 
* Mechymy, a compoſition of copper 
with 4 * af 0 2 
which mixture Klembles ſilver. x 
. Alchys. Tov. Aitken's Elements of 
Surgery, it ſignifies a ſpeck on the 
pupil of the eye, ſomewhat obfeur- 


ng viſion. 


A, i. . TR - 
Alcob; ſal ammoniac, alſo burnt : 

. hee 

Alcocalum, articho kme. 
Alcoel. See Alcoal, = 


_. - Mleofol, antimon yy 


Alcohol. It is an Arabian w Ga, 
much uſed in chemiſtry, fignifying 


an impalpable powder, which the 
eaſtern women uſed as a kind of 


paint for their faces, or otherwiſe as 


an improvement to their com- 


lexions. 


As this powder, heing an 


impalpable one, was called atrohol, 5 


this name was given to other ſubtile 
powders: ſo the name was given to 
ſpirit of wine exalted to its higheſt 

egree of purity and periection, 
Rolfinkius, Wedelius,. and others, 
have diſputed much about the pro- 
per etymology and ſignification of 
this word; but now it is gen 


confined to the pureſt ſpirit of wine. 


Acollo! Martis, the filiags of iron 
wine to them. 
When the whole is W wa- 
ter is added to it, until all that is 

vinous is waſhed" away, and the re- 


- maining powder is the alcalal. 


Aleol, vinegar. | 


1 1 


%. 


O 


= 


. 
\ Giys 1 it is the tartar or nag of 
urine, whether it ap * as 


this name. 


mucilage, or otherwi 
. Alcolita, urine. 
Alcoliſmus, reducing any thing to 


: Move, i. e. Alcohol. 

Alcor, burnt copper. 

Alcore, a fort of ſtone with ſpots 
reſembling ſilver, 
Ade. Hippocrates mentions a 
plant by this name, and Focſius 
thinks it is the elder. | 

» Alcubrith, ful oy i 

rium, nge, a ſpongy 

plantlike ee 4s met 


| with on the ſea-ſhore : it is of differ- 


ent ſhapes and colours. It is diffi- 
cult to fay what the Greeks called by 
Dioſcorides ſpeaks of 
five ſorts of it. | 
Albadara, an Arabic name of the 


| bre bone of the great- toe. 


Aller-tree. See Alnus. 
Alder (Berry- bear ing.) See Fran- 


| *. 


Aldrovanda, a genus in Linnzus's { 
botany. There 1s but one ſpecies, 

714 or Alec, vitriol. 

* Alecharith, uickfilver, 

Alectoria, i Aectorius, from 


Dusloę, a cock. It is ſaid to be found 


e, ſtomach of a rock, ſome ſay 


| of a capon, after it is four yeers old. 
It is tranſparent, 2nd about the 855 


of a bean. 
Aecferoloſus, yellow-rattle. | 
Aleiou, azo, copious. Hippo- 
crates uſes this word as an epithet for 
water, 


| _ Aleipha, hu, aby medicated 


„ It is oil beat up with 


falt, to apply to tumors. Galen fre- 


quently uſed it. 


2 Allema. Sn, meal. 
Alembic, quickſilver. 


Alembicus, This word is half 


EW 


and is called a 


AL 


Arabic and half Greek. From = 
Arabic particle al, and ae, which 
18 again derived from aAuoalVwy for 
aH, to aſcend. Seneca calls it 
in the Latin Language miliarium; in 
Engliſh it is called alembic and 
moor's-head... 
tinned in the inſide, made like a 

head; to this the pipe (before 
worms were contrived) hich paſſes 
through a tub of cold water was fixed, 
to receive the vapour from the veſ⸗ 
ſel containing the matters to be diſ- 
tilled, and to convey it to the receiver, 
This head is pro ly the alembic, 
mbicus roſtratus, 1. e. 
the - beaked alembic, to diſtinguiſh it 
from alembicus cacus, or blind alem- 
bic, which is without a canal, as it 
is to receive ſubſtances that are 


ſubſimed into it. The ſtill- head is 


properly an alembic. 

Alembroth, a Chaldee word. im- 
porting the key of art. Some ex- 
plainel it by /al mercurii, or ſal phi- 
lofophorum A artis ; others ſay it is 
named al-mbrot and /al fuſſonis, or 
ſal fixionis. Alembroth deficcatum is 
Aale to be the /al tartayi ; hence this 


word ſeems to ſignify alkaline falt, 


which opens the bodies of metals by 
deſtroying their ſulphurs, and pro- 
moting their ſeparation from the ores. 
James. 


Alemzadar, i. e. Sal Ammon. Crud. 


Rulandus. 

Alemzadat, i, e, Sal Ammon, Crud. 
James. . 
Alepenſis,a ſpecies of aſh-tree which 
produces manna, 
Ales, the name of a compound 
ſalt. When this word is uſed as an 
adjective, it fignifies heaped, . or 
crouded, or 9 Sometimes 
it fi Ignifies contracted, as the uteras 
being contracted. James. 


Ales Crudum, crude ales, 1 i. e. thoſe. 
drops which often fall in the night 


in une. 


Johnſon. 
”” 2h 


It is a copper cap 


xa 
ſo 
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Auel, i. e. Alumen Plumoſum. 

Aleton, aarov, meal, from aw, to 
rind. James. 

Aletris, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates, of ſpecies 
and varieties, ſeven. a 
Aleuron, 4>avpor, meal, from a, to 
grind. \Striftly, it is the meal of 
. —. commonly applied to 
otherAorts: James. 

anders, Smyrnium Oluſatrum. 
Linnæi. a 'E,. 

Alexandria, a name of the bay 
tree, called Daphne. 

Alexandrina, the laurel of Alexan- 
dria (Ruſcus Hypogloſſum, Linnæi.) 

Alexanthi, i. e. Flas. Aris. James. 

Alexicaca, an antidote. 


Alexicacon, from &, to repel, and 


xaxdy, an evil, an amulet againſt poi- 
ſon, Blancard. 1225 2 

Alexipharmaca, alexipharmics, from 
du, to repel, or drive away, and 
Qapuanros, peer Theſe ſorts of me- 
dicines, though counter-poiſons, yet 
chiefly relate to the cure of malig- 
nant fevers; but from theory, alexi- 
pharmics are what paſs through the 
ſkin, or what drive the ſuppoſed 
poiſon through the pores. 
 Alexitharmaca, adbi@aguanxa, one 
of 'the names. by which the Greeks 
expreſſed Amulet. 


Alexipyreticum, aMEmruprroa, Alexi - 


pyretos, or Alexipyretum, from aM&w, 
to drive away, and wupeloc, fever, à re- 
medy for a fever. James. 
Alexir, i. e. Elixir. Johnſon. 
Alexiteria, aM&rripie, alexiterials, 
from aatw, and Typ, preſervative 


from contagion, Hippocrates uſed the 


word to expreſs help, or remedies : 
but latter writers uſe it to expreſs 
remedies againſt the poiſonous bites 
of animals. By Caſtellus this word 
is conſidered as ſynonymous with 
Alexipharmaca. 4 E 
Alfa, diſtillation. James. 
Alfadidem, the ſcoria of gold, iron, 
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its  phlogiſton. The 
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or copper. Alſo burnt copper. James. 


Afatide, ſal ammoniac. James. 
Hades, ceruſe. James. | 
Al, ſal ammoniac. James. 


Aga, i. e, — 


R 


ga, Fucus marinus, ſea-oak, ſex- - 
wrack, 


common ſpecies, called Fucus veficu- 


loſus, hath been uſed calcined, it is - 


en called ny 1 vegetabilis, |: 
Alga Marina, Zoftera marina. Lin- 
næi. It is gathered on the coaſts 


of Scotland and Ireland, to be burnt 
making of ſoap, glaſs, | 


to aſhes for the 
&c. | | 

Ale, one of the ſeven families 
or tribes in the vegetable kingdom, 
defined by Linnzus to be ſüch AS 
have their root, leaves; and caudex, 
or ſtem, all in one, comprehending 
ſea-weeds, and ſome other aquatic 
plants. In Tournefort they conſti- 
tute the ſecond genus of the ſecond 
ſection of claſs xvii, and are divided 
into nine ' ſpecies. In the 


te: 
Nature of Linnæus they conſtitute 


the third order in the claſs C 
gamia, and are divided into Terre- 
fires and Aquatice ; the firſt com- 


prehending eight genera, and the 


tter four, 55 

Algali, nitre. James. 

Algali, a catheter. James.” 
Algaral, i. e. Anchilops. James, 

Algerot. See Algerothi Pulvis, 

Algerothi, Pulvis, Algeroth's 
der, ſo called from ViRtorius 
roth, a phyſician of Verona, and 
its inventor. It is ſame as the 
Mercurius Vitz. It is only the an: 
timonial part of the butter of anti- 
mony, ſeparated from ſome of- its 


Alger 


acid by waſhing it in water. It is 


taſteleſs, but violently - emetic :; or, 
as Mr. Beaume obſerves, it is the 
of the antimony. de- 


reguline | 
prived art acid and almoſt of all 
ſmall OY | 
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of pg which it ſtill contains 
cauſe of ity emetic quality. 
Agate, civet. James. - 


It is when a gquorrhcea 


Me, ſuddenly, and is followed by 
pain which reaches to the anus or to 
"the teſticles, without their being 


Pyelled; ſometimes this pain reaches 


to the bladder, i in which caſe, there 


zs an urging to urine; which is with 
difficulty paſſed, and in very ſmall 
quantities at a time. 


thra, to the anus by the acceleratory 


_ - +» Muſcles of the penis, and to the teſti- 


cles by the vaſa deferentia and ve- 


ful ſeminales, Muſitanus and 
Cockburn have both of them writ- 
ten on this ſubject. 


Agena, abu, or e 
uneaſineſs, pain. Hippocrates often 
uſed the word waynuea to fignify the 
Adiſeaſe WhenG? the pain proceeds. 


. Sb or. Davie, lime. James. 
. Migeroth, See Algerathi Pulvis. 
l e. Sulphur vidum. James. 
ida, algid, mann, chill, wither- 
a Mes. 
Aeadon, a name of the 3 
Apgoides. It is the Equi/etum po- 
Iygonoides. Its leaves reſembls thoſe 
of the Aga, whence'its name. 
Aleor. In Sauvage and Sagar's 
| Koſology, it feems to be a ſudden 
chillineſs and ethaking affecting a 
2. 

Alagi, a ſpeci 
Aandala, an 
-colocynth. James. 

Manna, i.e. Alana 1 James. 

LKaſef, a fort of puſtule, called 
Alſo Hyaroa. James. 

Allica, veròpos, in general ſignifica- 


s of ii 
rabian name for 


tion, a grain, a ſort of food admired 


by the ancients; it is not certain 
y hether it is a grain or a preparation 


4 of ſome kind thereof. 


Alices, little red ſpots in the ſkin, 


£4) 


This pain is 
continued to the bladder by the ure - 


WT 
which precede”: the eruption of pu. 


_ tules in the ſmall pox. James. 
Alienatio Mentis, i. e. Delirium. 


 Aliforanis (Procefſius) i. e. Prery- 


gerades Proceſſus, from rip; ala, a 


doing, and siJ0c, forma, the Hape. 


Aliformes Miſculi, the 8 a- 


riſing from the pterygoide bone, and 
ending in the neck of the lower jaw, 


and towards the internal ſeat of the 
head. 


"Aliment, nouriſhment, includes all 


that is taken in, as meat or drink, 
from whence ene ivexpedt : 


ed. 

85 arum. | 

Alindeſis, . a bodily exer- 
ciſe, which ſeems to be rolling on the 
ground, or rather in the duſt, after 
being anointed with oil. Hippo- 
crates ſays it hath nearly the ſame 
effect as wreſtling, James, - 


Ainiliſar, i. e. Uoule procidentia. | 


James. 
Aliocab, ial a ammoniac. Caſtellus. 


_ Aliquot. Parts, are ſuch parts of any 


number or quantity as will exactly 
meaſure it without any retnainder : 
as 3 ĩs. an aliquot part of 12, becauſe 


1 four times taken, it will juſt 


meaſure it. 

: Miſma, water 8 a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
eigbt N, 


- Aliſma, German leopard' 6-hane. | 


James. 
Aliſma Matthioli, i. e. Doria. 3 
Aliſmaides, a ſpecies of Stratietes.” 
Aliftetes, ſal ammoniac. Rulandus. 
Alitura, nutrition. Blancard. 
Altaſſal, antimony, Rulandus. | 
Aal i. e. Alcakr 


Aale, (Oleum 22 4) the ſat or 


oil of a hen, Rulandus. 
« Alkali, i. e. Acali. . 


Alkali (Sal Fixum) i e. Pot ach, | 


or the ſalt obtained from the lixivium 


of the aſhes of any burnt vegetables, 
unimpregnated With ſca- ſalt. | 


Alalia, 
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5 Mola, a | veſſel, has . 
Allanet, Anchuſa tinftoria, Lin. 
This root is in co 90 uſe jor the 
urpoſe of imparting a deep r co- 
Eur te oll, 5 and unctuous ub. 
ſtances. 


7 (Baſtard) Hue ene ar- 


venſe, L. 

tera, or Altata, a tucurbit: 
Rulandus. ö 

Alkaſn, a e "Ralandus. 

Altckengt, a ſpecies. of Ply/alis, 
called winter-cherry. Phy/alis A.. 
tetengi, Lin. 

; 415 Mes, a conſe made of the 
juice of Kermes berries, &c. Meſue 
firſt prefcribed it. 

Alkerva, an Arabian. name for 
the Palma Chriſti, . and alto * the 
07 Ricini. 

Alles, burnt braſs. t 

Metran, an Arabian name for the 
oil of Cedar. | 

_ Mlhimaa, i. e. Alchemia. « 

Altin, pot-aſh. Rulandus. 

Altitram, tar. Rulandus. . 

Alcol, i. e. Alcohol, _ | 

Altoſer, camphor. Rulandus. - 

Ati Plumbi. It ſeems to be the 


Facell. Saturn, 


Alln, ale, The ancient Saxons 
called it ael, as do the Danes now. 


The Germans firſt invented it, and ' 


brought it into uſe. 


Alamanda, à genus in Links 8 


botany, There is but one ſpecies., 
Allantois, from ag, a Janſage, 
r leg pudding, becauſe in ſome 
rutes it is' long and thick. It is 
alſo called Allantoides, from anage, 
farcimen, a gut ſtuffed, and veg, like- 
neſs 
called the ſecundines. 
others deny the exiſtence of this 
membrane in the human ſpecies. In 
brutes this membrane contains the 
urine that is diſcharged from the 
bladder. 
eek * 6 


tw) 


It is one. of the membranes 
Some aſſert, 


* 
1 
* 
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Allence, tin. Nr tant 
£ All I, See Ponus e hs” 


Allheal (Narrow-leaved) ladanum. 
. Aris, philoſophical cop; 
der. It is a term uſed in Preparing 


«©i-4* 


bony There are two Ne 
Was 


” 
+ 
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, a name of Peiroleum. 
Aloitieum, Më rind, from See, 8 


0 aller, or vag an e medi- 


cine. 

_ Allium, be a 
nzus's- botany, In t 
includes the onion and E and 
has , enumerates forty-two ſpe- 

he college have retained the 
en of the allium ſativum, Li 
common * in their 


us in Lin- 


* 


to 
ie U ramſon, or bein- 
garlick. 
Aliochoos, Sogno, one Who talks 
deliriouſly. James. 
Allogtoon, from Ag, 4 eise, and 


mo, 15 22 to be delirious. 
ophyllus, a genus in Linneus's 
botany. 7 Thete Þs but one ſpecies... 

Allotriophagia, i. e. Pica, In 
Vogel's Nefology it ſignifies the 
greedy eating unuſual things. for 

Dr. Cullen places this term 

as ſynonymous with Pra. 

Allſced, Linum Radiola. Alſon fe) - 
cies of Clenopodium, vis. Polyſper- 
mum. 


Alllſpice, i. e Mirtns. Pimenta. 


Allfpice (Carolinian.) See Calycan- 


thus, 

Alma, water; and the firſt 1 motion 
of a fœtus to fres itſelf from its con- 
finement. Rulandus. 

' Almadri, a ſtope-like amber. Ru- 


landus, 


beg BY Amager, l. 405 Berus gui, 


James. 
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Hays it is the ſame as Lorio. 
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it is a name fomtlie 


85 Al. a, red earth. 5 IX 
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white ſulphur of the alchemiſts. 
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landus. 
! 5 mercury. Rulan- Jum 


8. . | 
: Almartak, powder of litharge. Ru- 


- Almakanda, litharge. Rulandus. 
+ Almarcarida, litharge of filver. 


_  Rulandus. 


Almargen, Almarago, coral. Ru- 


landus. 
- © Abmatatica, cop 

 Almecafite, or 
Rulandus. 


Rulandus. 
Nmecliaſite, copper. 


Alneliletu, a word uſed by Avi- 


* 


— 


cenna, to expreſs a preternatural 
heat leſs than that of a fever, and 


which may continue after a fever. 
Caſtellus. 5 | 
Almene, ſal lucidum, or ſal gem. 
Rulandus. . 
Almiſa, muſk. Johnſon. 
- Almiſagir, ared fal ammon. 
Alſo verdigris. Rulandus. 


Almond. See Amygdalus, 
Almond of the J. 8 improper! 
called the almonds of the ears. See 
Tonfilla. As they are ſubject to in- 
flammation, they frequently are the 
ſeat of the ſore t. 
Almond-tree ( African.) See. Bra- 


1 


© Alnec, tin. Rulandus. 


Alneric, i. e. Sulphur vi vum. | 
Alnus, the alder-tree, a ſpecies of 
Betula, | 
Alnus Nigra, the Rhamnus Fran- 
- gula of Linnæus. LN 
Aloe, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates ten ſpecies. 
be college have retained the Aloe 


1 


Barbadenſis, the Barbadoes Aloe, and 


the Aloe Socotorina, the Socotorine 
Aloe, in their Pharmacopceia ; the 
latter is directed in the Vinum Aloes : 
Tinctura Alots: Tinctura Aloës 


c ompoſita: Tinctura Benzoẽs com- 
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poſita : formerly called Balſ. Tra- 
Pulvis 
Aloẽticus cum Guaiaco: Pulvis Aloe- 


matic ; Pulvis Alotticus ; 
ticus cum Ferro: Pulvis a Scammo- 
niocum Alot: Pilulæ ex Aloe: Piulaz 
ex Aloe cum Myrrha, formerly called 
Pil. Rufi. - . 


Aloe ( American.) See Agave. 


Aloe Lignum, i. e. Agalloclum. 

Aloe Paluſtris, i. e. Alaides, and 
Ai oon. = 

Aloe (Water) Aloides, -. 

Alvedaria, avondapa, compound 
purging medicines, ſo called from 
having aloes as one ingredient. | 

Alogotrophia, from ag, diſpro- 
portionate, and vpm, to nouriſh, un- 


8 > 
 Alehar, quickſilver. Rulandus. 
Aloloc, quickſilver. Rulandus. 
Aloides, water - aloe, or freſn- water; 

ſoldier. A ſpecies of Stratoites. 
Alomba, lead. ITY 
Hboec, lead; > , 
Alopeces, the muſcles called Pfoe. 


Hlopecia, baldneſs, or the falling off 


of the hair, from aaunyt, a fox, be- 
cauſe the fox is ſubject to a diſtem 


that reſembles it: or, as ſome ſay, 
becauſe the foxe's urine will occaſion 


baldneſs. 
Alopecuroides, fox-tail yellow milk 
vetch. A ſpecies of Aftragalus. 
Alopecurus, fox-tail, or fox-tail- 
graſs from n, a fox, and upa, 4 
tail, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates eight ſpecies. 

Aleſat, quickfilver. 2 
Algſeloc, quickſilver. % 
Alofanthi, flower of ſalt, Rulan- 
dus. | 

Al 


phabet, but to what end is difticult 


Aloe (Aromatic) i. e. Agalloc- 
Ale Brafilienfis, i. e. Car a. 2 


equal nouriſhment, as in the rick- 
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. wat as Ba rat. 


phabeticum Clhymicum. Raymond 
Lully hath given the world this al 


A. 
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AL 
A 322 Deum. 
B —— Mercurium. 
CO. ones, — 
D: mn — Fironm, OO 
E - Menftruale. a 
F — Lunam claram. | 
G ——— Mercurium Noftrum. 
H ——— Salem purum. 2 
I] — Compoſitum Lune. 
K — Compoſitum Solis. 
Terram compofiti Lune. 
M — Aguam compoſiti pooh 
N —— Aran compoſiti Lum. * 
O ——— Terram compoſiti Solis. 
P ————— Aquam compoſiti Solis. 
2 — Eren compoſiti Solis. 
m compoſiti Solis. 
hey Albam. 
: + — Medicine corporis rubei. 
U — Calorem fumi fſecreti. 
X — Iznem ficcum cineris. 
alorem balnei. 
Z — Secparatioem Liguorum. 
Z ———- Alembicum cum cucurbita. 
Alphenic, an Arabian word for 
barley-ſugar, or fugar-candy. 
 Hlphita, pl. of Are, the meal 
of barley 1n general. By Hip 
crates this term is ap 
meal either toaſted or fryed. Galen 


1 


ſays that x parc is coarſe meal, AAtvpos 2 


K fine meal, and aapira is a middling 
ort. 

| Alblitedon, It is when a bone is 
broken into ſmall fragments like M- 
thita, i. e. bran. 

Alphus, Ape. It is a ſpecies of that 
fort of leproſy called Yiligo, which 
is divid int the alphus, melas, and 
leuce; in the alphus the ſkin is white 
' and- 8 not all over, but in 

ſpots; ſometimes the patches are 


broad: it hath the ſame origin as the 


leuce and lepra, and bears the ſame 
analogy to the leuce as the ſcabies to 
the lepra; the firſt is ſupe PR 
chiefly affecting th the ſkin ; the ſecond 
ſinks deeper into the fleſh ; dut they 
are all diſorders that differ 5 in 


1 


Gay) 


\ their * 


caſis, to ſignify a 
imperforation of E 


plied to barle ey⸗ W 


1 
of inveteracy. Celſus 
deſcribes the alphur under the ins, 


| of Vitiligo. 


15 Apini, fall pyramidal cone. 
2 (40%) i. . balm of Gi | 
pins, a gems in Linsen be- £ 


tany. There is but one ſpecies: -. 


Alquifor, a ſort of lead ore which, 3 
whe broken, looks like antimony. 


It is uſed by potters to glaze their 


coarſer earthen wares, an is called _ 
from thence, potter's ore. The pot- 


ters mix a {mall oops .of manga- 


neſe with it, and thus give a blackit 25 
hue to the glazing. 


. "Alrachas, lead. 


Alratica, a word uſed by 'Albn- 85 
or à total 


It is 
an Arabic word. % 
Alſamach, an Arabic name for the 
great hole in the os petroſum. 

Aſemach, i. e. Alſamach. : 
Nan a ſpecies an elatine in 
næus's botany.- 
Al, ine, from ae, a grove, heck: 


; a genus in mayo s botany. 
He enumerates three { 
rt \ calle the 


Aline. 80 Tourn 

Stellaria of Linnæus. It is alſo a 

name of ſome ſpecies of Veronica. 
Alfnella, i. e. Sagina. : 
Alfonia, a genus in Liane s 

botany. There is. but one ſpecies. 
Alftreemeria, a genus in Linnæus's 

pron He enumerates e * | 


e an Arabic name for 
Hermodattyls. ; 

1 camphor. Johnſon. 

Alterantia, alterati ves, or altering, 
mediate f _ ſuch as ANTE HN- 
mediate —— e operation, but 
duall n the OT? 


by c alin t from a tate of dii- 
temperature to heahh. See . Ca- 
thartics, | | She 
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Alltinuraum, vitriol. 


3 8 
* "> HA from abo, to heal, = 


2 


mallow, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


He enumerates three ſpecies. 


"The college have fetained the root 


of the althæa officinalis, Lin. in their 


2 Pharmacopœia; a ſyrup is made of 
it, Syrupus Althea. 


Althzea Frutex, a name of the Hi. 
Met. 

Alles folis TURES Fly i. e. Bangne. 

- Hlthattaca, vel Alilanacla, orpi- 


ment. 


Althebegium, an hats name for 
a ſort of ſwelling, ſuch as is ob- 


| ſerved in cachectic and leucophleg- 


matic habits, and fuch as is ſeen 


under the eye-lids of thoſe who ſleep 
too much. James. | 2 
Althexis, from ae, to cure, or 


heal. Hippocrates often uſes this 
word to hgnity the cure of a diſ- 


Altikit. So Avicenna calls the 


_ Laſerpitium of the ancients. 


Altimar, burnt copper. Rulan- 


dus. 


\ © Altimio, the ſcoria of lead. . 


Iandus. 
Altincar, 2 ſort- of factitious ſalt 


- uſed in the ſeparation of metals. Caſ- 


tellus. 


Allingat, ruſt of copper, or flowers 


of copper. Rulandus. 


Rulandus. 
Alith, aſafœtida. | 
Altar. When this word is joined 
. to;/opor, it means found lleep, as in a 


| lethargy. 


Alascl, pure tin. Rulandus. 
A- Vd, an Arabic name of el. 


locum. 

7 Aludel, a N ſublimi ing vel. 
- fel. 
- - fitted into one another, as many as 


They are without bottoms, and 


there is occaſion for; at the bot- 


tom is a pot that holds the matter to 
be ſublimed, and at the top there is 
a bead to retain the flowers that riſe 


(46 ) 


'AL 
Audit: mercury. Rulandus. 
Alumhair, butter. : | 
Alumboti, calcined lead. Rulandus. 

Alumen, alum, a genus of earthy . 

ſalt, in the order A earthy neutral 

ſalts. It conſiſts of; the vitriolic 
acid, and a clayey earth; it changes 


the purple juices of vegetables into 
a red colour. The college have re- 


tained alum in their Fharmacopœia: 


it enters the aqua aluminis compo- 
fita: and the coagulum aluminis. 
Its purification, aluminis 7 
and calcination, A ARE Num, are 
deſcribed. \ 


aſh. 
Aluxzen Glaciale. So alum that 
appears Nike ice was called by the 


ancients. 
3 a variety of the 


Alumen 
white ſpecies of A/beftus ; its fibres 
are parallel, rigid, and vegy brittle; 
gloſſy, and of a fine white colour; 
and * ſpiculæ when rubbed for 
ſome time between the fingers, pro- 
duce very intenſe pain and ite 
Edwards : PIC 

Alumina, or Alumine, is a term in 
M. Fourcroy's Elements gf Natural 
Hiſtory and Chemiſtry, for the earth 
of alum, baſe of alum, or pure 5 2 

Aluta gyptia, the ſame as 


; ta, leather ſo prepared as to be fit 90 s 
ſpread plaſters on. + 


Aluta Montana, à ſpecies of lea- 


ther-ſtone, it is ſoit and pliable z and 
not o a laminated ſtructure. * 
I 


Alvearium, from alveare, a led live. 
The bottom of the concha, or hol- 
low of the external ear; it terminates 
in the meatus auditorins; It is in 


this cavity where the ear-wax is prin- 


cipally lodged. [+ 
Alvueoli, the ſockets in the jaws in 
which the teeth are ſet. Therg are 
uſnally fixteen of theſe alveoli in Bach 
Jaw or an dul 


Alumen Catenum, vel 8 pot- & 


1 * 1 


/ 


AL (4 7 A 77 
Alveus. Medicinally it is applied 4. With fever, from a ſtricture of 
to many tubes or canals, through the vena portarum. Ds 
which ſome fluid flows, particular y - , Aly/ſhides, from its reſemblance to 4 
to ducts which convey the chyle Am. ; e 
from the receptacle thereof to the Alon, a name of ſome ſpecies of 


0 


. 
« 


ſubclavian vin.  Peromea, See- 2 5 

Alviduca. Applied to medicihes, . 4ly/on, madwort, 'a ſpecies of © _ 

it means thoſe which purge. Marrubium. YE: vo; ions = 
Alvifluxus, a diarrhoea, . + + Alyſum, madwort, a genus in Lin- 


Aleut, the abdomen; . but in a næus's botany. He enumerates' ſe : 
more limjfed and ſtrict ſenſe, it ex- venteen | ſpecies. The alyſſum f 
refſes rather the condition of the Galen is thought to be a is cies of © 
wels; as when a perſon is laxative Marrubium. The aly/um of Pliny is 
it is called Avus liguida; when coſ- ſuppoſed to be the Mollugo. e. 
tive Avus dura; and when very coſ= Amalago, Jamaica long-pepper= 


tive Avus adſtricta. tree, a ſpecies — $2: 8 * 
Alyce, aduxn, anxiety, that anxiety Analgama. In try it is 4 
which is attendant on fevers. ſubſtance produced by mixing mer 
Alypia, - Al | cury with a metal. — ex-. | | 
| 4 E cept iron, will amate with _. 
| Alypum, from à priv. and avxy,- quickfilver. Gold amates moſt” 


pain, the herb terrible, a ſpecies of readily, ſilver next, lead and tin 
Globularia. | ++ next, copper with difficulty, and _ 
Alyſmos, from aAvT ogy uneafineſs, iron ſcarce at all. To amalgumate 
or anxiety, Hippocrates uſes it to gold is to reduce it to a home to | 
expreſs that uneaſineſs that is at- uniting it with mercury: with 
tendant on acute diſeaſes, which paſte, filverand other metals are gilt. 
makes patients toſs about, and Amanita, the fungous productions 
prevents their reſting long in the ſame called muſhrooms, truffles, c- 
poſture. Duretus diſtinguiſhes he- Amara Dulcis, i. e. Solanum Lig 
tween the ae; aryuerc;, and the noſum. | 87 N 
_ cp; vauvridns. The firſt is cauſed '-Amaracus. See Majorana. 
by an oppreſſion of the vital pow- Amaranth. See Amaranthus. 
ers, the latter by ſickneſs in the ſto. Amaranth (Globe.) See Go 
mach; but of this aly/mos (i. e.  Amaranthoides. So Tou call 
anxiety) there are reckoned four ed the Gomphrena'of Linnæus. 
ſorts; two with, and two without —Amaranthoides, a ſpecies of Agri. 
fever. N Amaranthus, amaranth, a genus in 
1. Without fever, from ſomething - Linnæus's botany. He enumerates = 
uneaſy in the ſtomach. Unealinels twenty-four ſpecie. 5 
of the ſtomach by ſympathy, as  Amaranthus Luteus, a ſpecies of 
rom a ſtone in the Bauen &c, Goldilocks. 37 nf {> en 
produce this diſorder, . Amarantoides, from ae,, .. 
2. Without fever, from vapours maranthus, and ve, forma, globe 
vr ſpaſm in the ſtomach, or other amaranth, or everlaſting flower... 
iſcera in the belly, - Amarella, a ſpecies of Gentiana, © © 
Rood ty from a oy” 1 Fa rp 80 Geſner names the ; 
ot the blood paſſing through the gala. ( 
lungs. Amalia, lily-daffodil, a gens im - 
X | . 1 Is | 7 Wo 1 5 


7 1. 
1 


» 
1 
- 


* 


ariſing 


round, many parts of obje 


AM 


{Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
"twelve ſpecies. 


a, a genus in Linnzus's 


5 botany. e hath but one ſpe · 


Cics. s 
Amatoria, vel Amatoria Febris, the 


fever of lovers: alſo the Chlorofis. 


Vogel defines it to be a fever of a 
— 5 hours p NN 
with a great degree of coldneſs, an 
— eager expectation. 
AMAmatorii Muſculi, the muſcles of 
the eyes which move them when we 
are ſaid to be ogling. When the 
abductor and humilis act together, 


they give the eyes this oblique mo-. 


tion. Theſe mtiſcles are alſo call- 


ed obliquus inferior and - ſuperior | 
oculi. 


Ananrqſis, from epavpe, obſcure, 
to darken. It is a decay or loſs of 


"fight, when no fault is obſerved in 
the eye, except that the pupil is 


ſomewhat ei ed and motionleſs. 


The  Latins call this diſorder a 


Gutta ſerena. Dr. Cullen ranks it 
as a genus in the claſs Locales, and 


order Dy/efthefe, and enumerates 
dom the following cauſes, 


the ſpecies 
viz. compreſſion, debility and its 
cauſes, ſpaſm, and the r nn 
or ſwallowing of poiſons, The ſight 
fails whether the object be near or at 
a diſtance; but not from a viſible 
defect in the eye, but from ſome 
diſtemperature of the inner parts, 


occaſioning the repreſentations of 
flies, duſt, &c. floating before the 


es; which appearances are no- 
thing elſe than the 


a 


and compreſſed by the blood- 


veſſels being, too much ſtuffed and 
diſtended; 10 
arts all ſenſe is loſt, and therefore 


that in many of its 


no images can be painted upon them, 
whereby the eyes, as it generally 
happens, being en rolling 
s fallin 
ſucceſſively upon them, are obſcured. 


— 


. 


rts of the Re- 


1 . 
AM 8 
The cure of this depends upon a 
removal of the ſtagnations in the 


extremities of thoſe arteries which 
run over the bottom of the eye; and 


whatſoever forces awa 
obſt-ufting them, will alſo be able to 
remove the like obſtructions in the 
arteries of any other part of the 
brain. For what is generally ſaid con- 
cerning the optic nerves being ob- 
ſtructed in this caſe, is ridiculons; 
for the arteries muſt firſt be obſtruct. 
ed, becauſe there is nothing in the 
nerves which was not before in the 
arteries: and when a nerve is ob- 
8 it may be taken for incur- 
able. | 


Amaurofis a Synchy/fe, i. e. Calige- 


Pupille. 
Amaurofis a Me, i. e. Caligo 

Pupille. as * 
Amba, a name of the mango- tree. 
Ambarum, ambergris. 


the matter 


Ambarvalis, from the Latin word 


ambire, a name of the Polygala, or 
milk-wort. 

Ambe, auen, a lip, edge, or bor- 
der, an inſtrument uſed in difloca- 
tions of the humerus. 
plains the word ambe, by o@prudng 
Taxagacy an eminence like a border, 
and fays that the whole machine 
takes that name, becauſe its extre- 
mity runs out with an edge like the 
lip or brim of a pot, towards the 
interior cavity, which, as well as 
the edge or border of any thing on 


Galen ex- 


the top or extremity, are ſignified by 


the word ambe, ' 


Aube, a name of the tree called 


Manga. | 
Ambela, a Turkiſh, Arabian, and 


mais; in Engliſh, the purging corner- 


ed haſel-nut. . 


Anber. It is a genus in the claſs 
of inflammables; on burning it 
gives a peculiar fragrant odour, Ed- 
wards, MAT bo | , 


_ 


Perſian name for a tree called Chara- 


2 


A M 


' Amberboi, ſerrated-leaved, fiſtu 
| lous-flowered, ſweet ſultan, a ſpecies 
of Centaurea.. 

Amber-tree. See Anthoſpermum. 

Ani, i. e. Ambe. 

Ambia Momard, a yellow liquid 
bitumen, ſmelling like Tacamahacca. 
It flows from a fountain near the 


Indian ſea; its medicinal 
are the ſame as thoſe of — $7. 5 
or of coranna. 
 Ambloſis, aN, from aN 
to cauſe abortion, a miſcarria 
 Ambletica, medicines w ich oc- 


caſion abortion. Blancard. 


this word, 2 


dullneſs of fight. — — uſes 


Ambl. to expreſs 


the ſame thi 
Amblyopia, "wy euCave, dull, and 
en, the eye. It is an obſcurity of 
light, without _ rent defect in 
the organ. 2 
is N as f 
rofts and wit 


| Amblyoſmos, i i. e. r 
Ambo, i. e. Manga. 


non — with Amau- 


Ambon, ang, the edge of the ſock - 


ets in which the heads of the large ' 
bones are lodged. 

' Amboinenſis, a ſpecies of Rumplia. 

Ambra. See Amber. 

Ambra cineracea, i. e. dvr an? i- 
2 bergria 
| a- griſea, am a ge- 
nus in the 4445 of inflammables; it 
is generally foul and opake; when 
burning, it yields a peculiar tra 
ſmell. Edwards. 
be a ve 
neral ; 
ſerted in _ Philoſ. Tranſactions it is 
moſt probably an animal matter, and 
the produce of the ſpermaceti whale. 
It is moſtly found floating on the 
ſurface of the Indian ſeas, though oc- 


oaſionally, on our northern ſeas.” 


Mr. Atkins relates that it was found 
in the urine-bladder of that. fiſh. 


G 


Abelmoſel. 


tended of uncomman efficac 


en's 1 ynopſis it 


me take it to 
ble matter; others a mi- L 
t from me account in 


AM 
Dr. Schwedaar inks is | its ExCre- 


ments. 
Amörette, the French name 'of 


An 
given to medicines which were pre- 


ſupporting the principles of life, and 
ce kind of immortality ; 
ut ſuch terms are now not met 


Ambroſia a genus in Linnæus's +8 
| botany. 


He enumerates fix ſpecies, - 
Ambroſia Campeſtris, (wine's ereſ- 


ſes, and Ruellius's buckſhorn.” 


Ambroſia, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. He hath but᷑ one ſpecies. 
Ambulatio, bow Celfus ſays, 

that if moderately it ſtren 

nn wu mach; that it is 

if u own hill, except in t 
who 4; If the aa 2 

. is to be preferred to walking. 


eſerves, ridin 4 
covers — the Kg. So 


| Ambulativa, a ſpecies of Herpes. 
Anbulo, the 5 of à diſeaſe, 
called alſo fatulentur, and Furjefur, 
and fatus furioſus, It is a diſtention © 
or — oo attended with pain, and 
uy OE periodical. © See D. D. 
joh ichael. * Ln Serial. 


. burns. Dr. Cullen 


ge PAY theſe as a variety of N 


exyt i 
5 or 0 


Ambutua, i, e. Parema Brava. 
Amadanus, i. e. Alnms Yule. 
Amelanchier, a fort of Diberry 


ſon.” 
 Amelanchier,” a 0 cies of 22 
Alſo a variety of Cydonia, © 
Amella, 1. e. lle | 
 Amelloiges, a ſpecies of 
Amellus, an herb in France that 
takes its name from the river Mella 


Ez . Ain 


a, was a ſounding title. | 


for - 


- 
% 


the Vitis Idæa tertia Clufii of Parkin- 5 


—— — 2 2 
5 
* 


oP 
* 


F 


deſcribe it di 


Different Wd, 
rently. 

Amellus, climbing Jamaica calea, 
a ſpecies of Calas. 

Amellus, ſtar-flower, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
two ſpecies. 

Amellus, blue Italian ſtar-wort, a 
ſpecies of Afer. 

Amel podii, the name of four dif- 
ferent trees in India, viz. Amelpodi; 


in that country 


H. M. Belutta Amelpodi; Siouanna 


Amel Karetta Amel podi. 
3 common ſalt. Rulandus. 


wy A e from 225 en 


month and t fluo, a defect or 
Ts the SED ; This is Dr. 


Com s generic term for defective 


or ſuppreſſed menſes. He places 
this genus in the claſs Locales, and 
order Ep:/cheſes. 
1. Emanfio menſſum; that e when 


the menſes do not appear ſo Mo as 
is uſually ANT...» 


e when, after the: men _ 
| g and continuing as uſual 12 
ſome time, they ceaſe without preg- 
nancy occurri 3. Amenorrhea 
difficilis, vel IEF difficilis, 
when this flux is too finall in quan- 
Ys and attended with great pain, 
C 
Amenenos, from a 
Arengil, weak, feeble. In this ſenſe 
Hippocrates often uſes this word. 
Amentaceous Flowers. In Botany, 
. they are ſuch as have an aggregate 
of ſummits hanging down in form 
of a rope or of a cat's tail, as the 


male flowers of mulberry, &c. Theſe 


are alſo called Juli, and in Englith 
Catkins. 

Amentia, from a priv. and mens, 
tie mind, ſoolilhneſl, a defect of 


bs imagination, idiotic inſanity, a Might, 


degree of madneſs. Dr. Cullen de- 
| Hines it to be the weakneſs of the 
mind in judgingy from either not 
1 or. not Ia, My 


His ſpecies. are, 


iv. and » usrog, 


of different colours. 


A M 


relations of things. He ranks this- 
diſeaſe in the claſs Neuroſes, and the 
order Veſaniæ. His ſpecies are, 1. 
. Amentia Congenita, natural ſtupidity, 
i. e. from the birth. 2. Amentza 
Senilis, dotage or childiſhneſs, from 
the infirmities of age. 3, Amentia | 
Acquifita, when from accidental in- 


juries a perſon, becomes. ſtupid or 
es N from COTE vince, 
a bond, ong, or catkin. 
9 Flowers. 
Amentum, ſciſſile alum. Rulandus. 
Ameri, a name for indigo. 
Americanum Bol/. i. e. B. las. 
Peruv. 
Americanum Tuberoſum, potatoes. 
Amethyſta Phan maca, from a ir. 
and ibo, wine, medicines which ei- 
ther prevent, or take away, the i i 
gy effects of wine. 
Amethyſtea, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany, There is but one ſpecies. 
Amethyflus, amethyſt. It was _ 
called from a ſuppoſition. that ĩt | 
vented drunkenneſs. ' It is a — 
ſtone; a ſpecimen of quartzoſe cryf. 
tal. Amethyſts are met with amongſt- 
the ſpecies of four different genera, / 
in the order of quartz.; Edwards. 
Amianthus, amianth, a genus in the 
order of fibrous ſtone; its fibres are 
pliable and ſoft when 2 and 
wards, 
Amiantus, i. e. Amianthus. | 
Amiculum, a covering for the pubes, 
when the boys exerciſed in the Gym- 
naſium. It is alſo uſed in the lame 
ſenſe as the word Ammios, 
Amidum, i. e. Amylum. 
Amine (Gum) i. e. Gum Anime. 
Aminia, the name of a ſort of cot- 
ton: tree. . 
Amiſadu, prepared ſal ammoniac. 1 
Amma, the name of a girdle or 
truſs, uſed in ruptures to hinder - ak 


inteſtines from "ng down too. 
[a 


| Ammanaia, 


- 


| botany. He enumerates five ſpe- 
. 


Ami, biſhop's- weed, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
three ſpecies. W e 
Ami, a ſpecies of Siſen. 

'* Ammoides, a ſpecies of Sgſeli. 


' Ammion, cinnabar, 
 Ammitos, vel Ammonites, 
, ſand, a 3 ſtone. Some are 
ſmall as poppy- ſeed: others large as 
a hazle nut. When as large as 4 
pen they are called Mineral bezoar, 


from an- 


7 


only in E 


f er 
late edition of the college Pharmaco- 


hey are found near Berne in Swit- 


zerland. ge | 
- Ammium, i. e. Amt. 
 Ammochofia, a remedy for drying 
the body by covert 


and large, are the beſt. ' The College - 
have retained this gum in their Phar 


it with hot 


fand or ſalt; It is of the fartſe vffi- 
cacy as inſolation. Salt is better than 


ſand, | 
Ammoniac Salt (Common) a neu- 
tral ſalt in the order of Attaline 
neutral Salis: It is compoſed of 
the muriatic acid and the volatile 
alkali ; it is volatile in a ſmall de- 
gree of heat ; its alkali is extricated 
in PRs vapours on the admixture 
of quick-lime; its acid is extricated in 
white fumes, on pouring concentrat- 
ed vitriolic acid upon it. Edwards. 
Ammoniacal ſalt, is a general name 
for ſuch neutral /ſalzs as have a vola- 
tile alkali for their | baſis. That 
whoſe acid is the acid of ſea-ſalt was 


called al ammoniac, and as the firſt ' 
known, it gave name to all the reſt. 


The name ammoniac is derived by 
Salmaſius from one of the Cyrenaic 
territories, Ammonia ; by others, 
from the temple of Jupiter Ammon 
in Africa; by others from the Greek 


ae vp or auuonazy, andy, the 


ſaid to have been found 


plentifully in Ammonia, . and near 
Ammon's temple, in ſandy grounds. 


The'/al ammoniac of the ancients is 


re ſuppoſed to have been a 
ſpecies of $ 


M, The true MO+- © 


f 


egy Fe 1 ia, a genus in Linnæus's dern Val ammonlac is never found 


native, at leaſt not in any tolerably 
pure ſtate. The common /al amine- 


niac\ is an artificial preparation, 


which; until very lately, was. mad 
gypt. It is now product 
in England and other Countries. 
The volatile alkali obtained from 
is. called Ammonia in the 


pœia; the crude ſal ammoniac, An- 
mona muriata. © OG 


' Ammoniacum (Gun) zum Amme 


niac. It is brought from the Ea# 


Indies. It is a gammi-reſiti6us juice. 


The pieces that are white, clear, dry, 


macopœia; it enters the pilulæ e 


ſcilla: emplaſtrum ammoniaci cum 
hydrargyro; formerly called en pl 
C 


ex ammoniac. cum mercurio: 
ammoniaci : its purification is de- 
ſcribed among the more ſimple, pre. 
parations. n 
Ammioniacus 
Spiritus Mindereri. 
ace 


Aqua ammoniæ 
in the late Pharmacopœĩia. 


Ammonis Coruu, Ammon's horn. 
It is a foſſil of different colours, but 


and, 


moſt frequently that of an aſh, 


in ſhape reſembles the horn of 


- o 


ram. It receives its name from the 


cuſtom of conſecrating rams-horns 


in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in 


the deſarts of Libya, 
Ammonites, Yee Ammite?. 8 
Ammonitrum, from appocy. ſand; 
and rh, nitre. In our g 
this is called frit. 
Amma Alcalixata. 
it is water which runs through li ne- 
ſtones, and ſo is impregnated with 
lime. Rulandus calls it Amnis Alca- 


lizatns. 


Amneſia, or Amneftia, from « priv. 
| eſs. 


and wmori, memory, Forgetfu 


- ” 


Vegetabilis (Sal) l. e. 


uſes . 


Paracelſus ſays : 


1 


* . 


Some uſe this word as ſynonymous , 


with' Amentia. 3 i 
Amnion, or 5 Martinius 
T 


thinks 


* 


Ld 


w- * 


; * 9 


its name in alluſion to aprizr, 4 * 
fel, which the ancients uſed for the 
reception of blood in ſacrifices. It 
js the internal membrane waich ſur- 
rounds the fœtus: - it is thin and 
tranſparent, ſoft, tough, {ſmooth on 
its infide, but rough on the outer. 
Dr. Hunter ſays that it runs over 
the internal ſurface of the placenta, 


and makes the external covering of 


the funis umbilicalis, to which it is 
moſt arm} notes and that hk 
in a microſcope, it appears to have 
blood - veſſels, but they are lympha- 
tics. "ig 
Annis, i. e. Amna Alcalizats. 
Amogabriel. Cinnabar. © 


. . Amomi, The Dutch call Jamaica 
. pepper thus. : 


S 


Amomis, a fruit reſembling Ame- 
mum; it is alſo called P/eudamomum. 
- Amomum, Ginger, a genus in 
innæus's botany, He enumerates 
four ſpecies. 1 
Anomum, a ſpecies of Siſen. 
Amomum Plinii. See Pſeudo Cap- 
Acum. 


Amomum, a name of the Caſfa 


Caryoph, Alſo of Jamaica pepper. 


* — 


Anor Inſanus, The ſame as Ero- 


tomania. | 
Amoris Poma. Love-apple. It is 


the Solanum Lycoperficum of Linnæus. 


In Italy they are eaten with oil and 
„„ - 
Amorge. The foes of oil. 


. - morpha. Baſtard indigo, a genus 


in Linnæus's botany. There is but 
one ſpecies. 2 


Amofteus, i. e. Ofteocolla. 


Amotes, Potatoes. 
Amar, i. e. Amber. | 

Ampeiion, Vine-leaves, or the ten- 
drils of vines. Hippocrates com- 
mends them for 1 into 8 
ries, to promote the menſes with. 

Ampeiites, Canal- coal. It is more 
bitumous than that in common uſe 


with us. 


thinks it is derived from, or hath 


A M 


Ampelopraſum. Great round - head- 
ed garlic, a ſpecies of allium. f 
Ampelos. riony. | 
. Amphemerinos, from ang, about, 
and nuya,.c day, a quotidian fever. 


Amphiarthroſis, a mixt ſort of ar- 


ticulation 88 of Diarthrofis 
and Synarthrofis; it ' reſembles the 


firſt in being moveable, and the 


latter in its connection. The pieces 
which compoſe it have not 'a par- 


ticular cartilage belonging to each of 


them, as in the diarthroſis, but 


are both united to a common carti- 


large, which being more or leſs pli- 


able, allows them certain degrees of 


flexibility, though they cannot ſlide 
upon each other; ſuch is the con- 
nection of the firſt rib with the Ster- 
num, and of the bodies of the Verte- 
bre with each other. | 
Amphibius, Amphibious, of ag, 
ambo,. and Bi®,, vita. N 1 
thus called, that live both on land, 
and in the water: The amphibious 
animals, according to Linnæus, are 
a claſs whoſe heart is furniſhed with 
one ventricle 'and one auricle, in 
which reſpiration is in a conſiderable 
degree voluntary. | 
Amphibleftroides, from aD , 


a net, and ud, form or. fhape, the 


retina or net-like coat of the eye. 
It is a ſoft, white, and ſlimy ſub. 
ſtance, which is thus named, be- 
cauſe if it be thrown into water, it 


_ reſembles a net. It ſhoots from the 
centre or the optic nerve, and con- 


ſnbſtance of 


ſiſts of the medull 
it; and expanding itſelf over the 


vitreous humour, 1s extended as far - 


the Ligamentum Ciliare, or the liga- 
ment of the eye-lids. If the whole eye 
was to be conſidered as a flower grow. 
ing to the brain by the optic nerve, 
this tunic would be the flower itſelf, 
and the other two the Sclerotica and 


Choroides, be only in the nature of a 


ſtem. This ſeems to be the princi 


organ of fight, and receives the viſible 
| ſpecies 


* 
* 
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ſpecies within the eye, after the ſame and anwua, the breath. . A difficulty i 
manner as a white wall, or a piece of of breathing. 5 | 

white paper in a darkened room, re- * Amphiſmila, is an anatomical . 
ceives and repreſents the viſible oo that is edged on both ſides, from 
cies which are intromitted through a ap, urringue, on both fides, and oh 
little hole, ſo as to form what we now cultellus, a knife. 1e 
call the Camera obſcura; by ſeeing Anplitane, i. e. Cree. 
whereof the nature of viſion may be. Amphodonta, from ang, w beth 
prettily explained. fides, and ode, a tooth. By this werd 
- Amphibranchia, from «ui, about, Hippocrates expreſſeth animals that 
and Spayyia, the gills of a fiſh, The have teeth in both jaws.  - 1 
fauces, or parts about the ton- Amplora, ahpeptue, is a meaſure 
ſils. | | mentioned by ancient phyfical wrt. 
Amplicauſtits. A ſort of wild barley, ters, containing eight us; of oil 
Some (but not medical writers) uſe 72 3 of wine 80 pounds, and 
this word to expreſs the pudenda mu- of honey 180 pounds, as Caſtellus 
icbria. 3 . * a 3 
. Amphidecon or Amphi „ ados. mpotis, au Toric. receſs or 
The 2 tincæ, or mouth of the ebb of the tide. Hippocrates uſes 
womb. 6 this word to expreſs the receſs of the . 
Amphidiarthrofis. So Winſlow calls humours from the circumference to 
the articulation of the e Jaw, the center of W A - 
which is partly by a ginglymus, and  Avipulla, a "veſſel ſhaped wi ; 
partly 41 4-456" 2g , | belly, ws a bottle or jugg. In Cie. 
Amphimerina, See Amphemerinos miſiry all bellied veſſels are called 
for its etymology. Excepting a very ampullz, as boltheads, receivers, cu 
few inſtances, it is an intermitting curbits. 22 8 e 
fever of the quotidian-tertian kind, Anpullaſcent. The alten ampul- 
It is the continued-quotidian of /aſcens is the moſt tumid part of 
Linnæus and Vogel: others rank it Pecquet's duct. NM | 
as a remittent. | | Anputare Vires. To rendera per- 
Amphimerina Catarrhalis. A ca- ſon weak. 3 3 
tarrh from cold. Anputare Nertor. To take away 
Amphimerina Augingſa. A ſymp- the ſtrength. „ 
tomatic kind of quinſy, called by Amputatio, amputation, from w- 
Huxham, Febris angino/a, by others puto, to cut off. It is the cutting off 
the mucous quinſy, and the eryſipe- any limb, or of the body. | 
latous quinſy. | Amputatio Vocis. A loſs of ſpeech. 
Amphimerina Tufficuloſa. A ca- * Amputatura. A wound from the 
tarrh from cold; alſo the whooping- — ſeparation of a part from the 


cough. y. . 
„ about, Auſenia. A ſpecies of Tabernz- 


A 
- 


Amphimetrion, from a 


and wnrza, the womb. The parts montana. 2 OP 

about the womb. 7” '/ Amudtica, from anvere, to welli- © 

_ Amphiplex. According to Rufus cate. Remedies that by vellicat- . 

Epheſius, it is the part ituated be- ing and ſtimulating the bronchia 
| K ſo contribute 

to the diſcharge of what is in the 


MS  Anulatum, 5 


twixt the Scrotum, Anus, and internal raiſe à cough, an 
part of the thighs. 5 


Amphipneuma, from aug about, lungs. 


any materials that fancy fuggets. 


8 nerable idea o 
ſo the vulgar were more eaſily pre- 


bus 


AM 


Anuletum. An Amulet. Amulets 
and charms are ſo nearly allied, 


that they.may be conſidered as be- 


Ing the ſame. They are formed of 


They feem to have been artfully 
introduced, to impoſe a belief in 
thoſe not in the ſecret, that thoſe 


who were exerciſing them were in 


PIT favour with ſome ſuperior 


ing. This gave the people a ve- 
* practitioner, and 


vailed on to ſubmit implicitly to 
them; and as the mind affects the 
body, ſo in ſome caſes the perſuaſion 
of the patient might contribute to 
r e : The ſediment 
. Amurca, . 
from olive oil, aſter being new preſſed 
from the fruit. 2 

Amyche, auuxn. A fuperficial exul. 
ceration, laceration, or-ſcarification 


of the ſkin z* from auvTTIw, to feratch. 


2 Anycrica. Stimulating, vellicat- 


ing. 


- Amygdale, Almonds. The fruit ſo 
called, ſee Amygdalus. Alſo the 


glands called Tonfiliz, See Almonds 
P the throat. 


'< Amygdalia. So Hippocrates calls 
the tonſils. 


_ . Anygdaiatum. The almond emul- 


fion 4 

_  Amygdaloides, A ſpecies of Eu- 
plorbia. It is alſo a name of the 
white ſpecies of gum benjamin. 


Amygdalus Perfica. Peach- bearing 


almond- tree. A ſpecies of Amyzda- 


Amygdalus, Almond. A genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He includes the 


peach tree in this genus; and enu- 


merates four ſpecies. The college 


© hath retained the amygdala amara 


and dulcis. 


Ama dalus Ethiopica. See Brabe- 
jun. Font 


\ 


E 


Anmlatum. See Periapta. 


AN: 
— auwnes. Any fort of che- 
mit e | . 4 
Amylean. Starch. 
Amylian. Starch. 


Amylum, «yvor, Starch, from a% | 


priv. and Hen, a mill, becauſe it is 


made of corn without a mill, or 


without grinding. It is the fœcula 
of wheat, but deprived of its ſalt and 
oil. It is made from all kinds of 
wheat, from 2 &c. It was 
invented in the Iſle of, Chios, and 
is 8 by its lightneſs and ſmooth. 
neſs. | 


Amynteria, i. e. Amuleta. 


Amyon, from à priv. and uv, a 


muſcle, A limb ſo emaciated that 
the muſcles ſcarce appear. | 
Amyris, The poiſon-tree. A ge. 
nus in Linnzus's botany. He enu- 
merates nine ſpecies, all of which he 
formerly joined with the Toxicaden- 
drum. Gum elemi is produced from 
fre of this genus, called Elemi. 


Anas See A. | 
Anabaſis, area, from ava any 


to aſcend. It is ſometimes uſed for 


the height-of a continent; and Fe. 
bris anabaptica is the ſame as Epaſ- 
maſtica, which ſee. | 
Anabaſis, Berry-bearing glaſs- 
wort. A genus in Linnæus's bota- 
ny. He enumerates four ſpecies. 
Anabalica, i. e. Symochus. 


Anabexis, aiaBnti;, a word uſed by | 


Galen for a ptyaliſm. 


; Anabole, Ho, from , to 


eaſt up. The diſcharging any thing 
as by vomit, | - 
Anabrochiſmos, or Anabrockiſmus, 
eraBpoxiopme;, from ava, ſurſum, and 
Box®-, a nooſe, An operation which 
was uſed to be ormed on the 
hair of the eye-lids when they are 
offenſive to the eye. ON 


Anabrofis, aa %, from a- 


Cewonw, to devour. A corroſion of the 


ſolid parts by ſharp humours. 'Fhe 


ſame, - 
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ame as Diabrofis. It occaſions a 
diſcharge of blood, and often hap- 


-pens in the lungs. 


Anacampſeros, 80 Tournefort calls 


the Sedum of Linnæus. It is a name 
of the Rhodia; of the herb Craſſula; 
of a ſpecies of Sedum and a ſpe 
cies of Portulaca, in Linnæus's bo 


tan. 
Anacardium. A genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies, 


viz, the Anacardium Occidentale, 
which is called Cajou, Caſſu, or Caſhew 


; if 'Nut-tree, F 


Anacardus, i. e. Anacardium. 
Anacatlarſis, avaxabapori;, Ex- 
pectoration. Dr. Cullen reckons 
a as generally a ſymptom 
of catarrh. | 
 Anacathartica, anacathartic, is what 
works upwards, from am, ſupra, up- 
wards, and x+8aipw, purgo, to purge; 
and by Hippocrates and Galen was 
ſtrictly confined to ſpitting, with 
whom Blaſius pretty much agrees in 
reſtraining it to 1 only; 
though Blancard uſes it for all thin 
which work by the glands of the 


head, as well as to vomits and ſter- 


nutatories... | 
Anachrempfis, aveypruic, from av 


for am, upwards, and yprrunlowa, 0 


hawk, The hawking up any thing 
from the lungs. 

Anachron, I. e. Anatron. 

Anaclifis,  draxnotcy from avarNiurw, 
to recline. Hippocrates uſes this Word 
— . e the decubiture of the 

ck. 

Anacock, The name of an Ame- 
rican ſpecies of Phaſeolus. . 

Anacoeliaſnus, a remedy uſed by 
Diocles, wiüch ſeems to have been 
gentle purges, with a view to relieve 
the lungs, * 


Anacollema, eee from a 


XO0AA aw, tO apgpiutinate. * It is the ſame 
as frontale, only that it is always 
made of glutinants. 5 


— = g — 


- 


Ä 1. 


Anacomide, ax, from a- 


pulp, to repair, or recover a perſon 
after ſickneſs. : 25 


flag. | 
Anactorium. Mugwort. 
Anacycleon, avaxunruun, fr | 
to wander about, It anſwers to the 
word Circulator, a mountebank. \ 
Anacyelũs, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, 
5 8 — beg 
Anadipiofis, a 95 4 ent 
eee of fevers. 


Kaen as eee from: dA 
to diſtribute. The diſtribution of the 
aliment over all the body. 


Anadrome, aαοοον,ð, from Ipr no, 1 


run. Hippocrates uſes this word to 


ſignify pains from the lower to the : 
upper parts of the body. | 


Aneſtheſia, avaio0noa, from « priv. 
and aigfaropai, ſentio, Loſs of Feel. 
ing by the, touch, or loſs of-percep- 
tion. Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of 
diſeaſes in the' claſs Locales, and the 
order Dy/efthefec. 

Anagallis. Pimpernel, 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
five ſpecies. | 

Anagallis, a ſpecies of Veronica. 


Anagallis Aquatica, a name of a | 


ſpecies of Yeronica, and of the Beca- 


, bunga. : 

Anagargalicta, avayapyanura. Gar- 
gariſms. * | 3 
Anagargarifion, arayagyaporor, a 
vargaritier far-che chooat 3-84 . 
- Anaglyphe, from avaynu@u, to en- 
grave. Herophilus calls a part of 


the fourth ventricle of the brain 
thus. Anatomiſts now call it Ca/a- 
nus ſcriptorius, from its reſemblance 
to a pen. Fs EL 
Anagyrus, trefoil (ſtinking- bean) 
a genus in Linnæus's botany. There 


is one ſpecies. 


Anailthefia, i. e. Anafthefia. © 


9 


Auactorion, 'a name of the corn. 


There are three ſpe- 


from xvxnovg 


a genus in | 
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Anaifthefis. Idem. 
' Anolentia, a ſpecies of epilepſy 


mentioned by Paracelſus. 


Azolepfia.s Johannes Anglicus calls 


that ſpecies of epilepſy thus, which 
proceeds from the ſtomach being 
di ſordered. 


Analepfis, avadtnic, from aranau- 
Carre, to recover and regain vigour after 
circa. Hence Analeptica. 

Aualeptica. Analeptics. Its de- 
rivation is the fame with Anualegſi. 
They are ſuch things as reſtore, par - 


ticularly, ſuch alſo as exhilarate the 


ſpits. Beſides the nutritious _ 
kty of reſtoratives that are analep- 


tie, they have a ſweet, fragrant, fab. 


tile, oleous principle, which im- 
mediately affects x a nerves, and 
gives 2 kind of friendly motion to 


the fluids, - 


Analgefia, from « priv. and aeg, 
paia or grief, Indolence, or abſence 
of pain and grief. A ſtate of caſe, 

Analog1a, 4 bty from AX) oy be 
Suni, to compare, or liken one thing 
with another. 

Analog iſin, avaroyiopocy is judging 


ol diſeafes by ſimilar appearances, or 


diſcovering a thing unknown, by its 
ſimilitude with ſomething already 


known; and this way of reduction 
was called by the ancient writers, 


Medicina Rationalis tredogmatica, in 
oppoſition to the empirica, which 
was conducted by appearances only, 
without theory. © ng 

Analyfis, ee, from earanhuw, to 


* . refolve. It is a chemical term, which 


fignifies the reſolution of bodies into 


their component parts, to ſhew the 
nature, ſtructure, uſes, and virtues of 
the various ſubjects of the ſolid ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral Kking- 


doms. It is alſo a term ſometimes 
uſed in Anatomy, to expreis the de- 
monſtration of the parts of the hu- 


man body when ſeparated by diſiec- 


- 


uon. | | 


( 58 ) 


| Anaplapu, 21% TKGT 1, from arenas» 


= 20 

Analthes, i, from a priv. and 

aww, to cure. Incurable. 
Anamneſiica, avapumoTiaa. Medi- 


cines which reſtore the memory. 
Anamneſtica Signa, from ava, and 


preower, to remember, Commemora- | 


tive ſigns, i. e. ſigns which diſcover 
the preceding ſtate of the body, as 
demonſtrative ſigns ſhew the preſent; 
and prognoſtics ſhew the future ſtate. 
—— explains this word as ex- 
preſſing remedies which reſtore the 
memory. | hey 

Ananas. The egg-ſhaped pine-ap- 
ple. See Bromelia. 

Anaphalantiaſis,  avaQararriacr, a 
thinneſs of the hair upon the eye- 
brows. . | 

Ananthecyclus, from a, without, 
ande-, a flower, and xvx>a@-, a circle. 


A plant, called by Mr. Vaillant, 


Couronne effleurte, This flower is 
crowned with one or more circular 
ranks of ovaries, deſtitute of flowers. 
In the Memoirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, for the year 1719, 
are two ſpecies. 

Anaphora,” «ra oga, from ava ge 
to bring up, or upwards. In a medi- 
cal ſenſe it imports ſpitting of blood 
if joined with azvars. 

Anaphoricot, CATS TTLITY Thoſe who 
ſpit blood ; or according to Actua- 
rius, thoſe who ſpit difficultly. 


' Anafhra, ef, from a priv. and ; 


«ec, froth. Hippocrates uſes it as 


an epithet for ſtools, to expreſs, that . 


they are not frothy. | 

Anaphrodifia, from a priv. and 
aPeodhiora, venery. Impotence with 
reſpect to venereal commerce. Dr. 
Cullen makes this a genus of diſeaſe, 
in the claſs Locales, and order Qyſo- 


rei. 


Arafhromeli, from « priv. and a- 


Se0Gzy Heth, and At, honey. It is 


honey ſo deſpumated that it will not | 


froth; 


Ca, 


„ , 
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to reſtore to the original form. Hip- 
n word for the re- 
placing a fractured bone, and for a 
reſtoration En fleſh. go | 
Anaplerofis, avan\npuorg, from a- 
Why fill up. The reſtitution of 
any wailed part. Incarnatives are 
called Anap/curotica. Barbet fre- 
quently mentions this term. 
 Anapleuſis, aranMuo, from a- 
, to fluctuate, or float upon, Or to 
| waſh out, Hippocrates uſes this word 
to expreſs when faulty humours rot 
the bone, ſo that it falls out of its 
joint, as happens to the jaw ſome- 
times. Vogel expreſſes by this word, 
the ſcaling or ſeparation of the ca- 
rious parts of a bone. : 
Anapnenſis, arr., from aran- 
rw, to. reſpire, reſpiration, franſpira- 
tion. Aretæus uſes it to expreſs a 


truce from pain. EE Ae 
dere ducks· foot, or May 
apple. The Americans call it black 


ſnake- root. 


Ana)ſyxis, ara Refrigera- 
tion. 
© Anarrhinum, ava; pwr, returning by 
e ny, 


Anarhea, from ava, upwards, and 
w, to flow, a flux of humours from 
elow upwards. A ſpecies of fluxion 


oppoſite to a catarrh, when humours 


regurgitate upwards, uſed by Schnei- 


der de Catarrho, lib. i. cap. 3- Hip- 
pocrates expreſſes the ſame by Anar- 
rhopia, arapponia, and Linden uſes it 
for an inverſion of the inteſtines, and 
a 2 of the faeces. 
arrlopia, ara, from ava, 
2 and etre, to verge. A ten- 
ency of humours to verge or incline 
upwards, or towards the ſuperior 


Anarthroi, eraphpoig from a priy. 
and aplfor, 4 joint, Fat, even to be 
bloated, ſo that the joints are oblite- 


rated. 


| Auaſarca, aYATAapray from | are | 
| * 


(. $9. )- 


| wards, and ouTojuctiy, 70 ſhake. 


0 araoTiAAGUy to contract. 
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el end e r ahoote 
A ſpecies of 7 from a ſerous 


humour, ſpread between the ſkin and 


- fleſh, or rather a general accumula- 


tion of lymph in the cellular ſyſtem. 
Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe, 
in the claſs Caclexia, and the order 
Intumeſcentia. He enumerates the: 
following ſpecies, viz. 1. Anaſarce 
ſeroſa, as when the due diſcharge. 
of ſerum is ſuppreſſed, &Cc. - 2. Aua 
Jarca oppilata, as when the blood- 
veſſels are conſiderably preſſed, 
which happens to many pregnant 
women, &c. 3. Anaſarca exanthem- 
atica, this ' happens after - ulcers, 
various eruptive diſorders, and par-- 
ticularly after the Ery/ipelas. 4. Aua- 
ſarca analmia, happens when the 
blood is rendered extremely poor 
from conſiderable loſſes of it. 5. 
Anaſarca debilium, as when feebleneſs 
is induced by long illneſs, c. 
Anaſpalis, arzowan;, from ava, 
and owau, t draw. Hippocrates 
uſes this word to expreſs à contrac. 
tion in the ſtomach. x 
Anaſſutos, areoovTos;, from aw, ue 
Hip- 
pocrates uſes this word as an epithet 
to air, when ſpeaking of the ſuffo- 
cation obſerved in hy ſteric fits, and 
the air ruſhing out with violence up- 
wards. | ; ' 
Anaftaltica, avraotrairixa, from 


c or 
reſtringent medicine. b * 
Anaſtatica. Roſe of Jericho, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany. There 
are two ſpecies. we 
Anaſtomoſis, avactouwer;, from ava, 
through, and Foun, the mouth. To re- 
lax, or open the mouths of the veſ- 
ſels. This ſometimes expreſſes ſuch 
an aperture of the mouths of the 
veſſels as lets out their contents : but 
more commonly a uniſon between 
the arteries and veins, where the for- 
mer open into the latter; or Where 
0 An 
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an artery ceaſes any * to be 
fuch, and begins to be a vein. 
Huaſfomoticn. Medicines are thus 
called that 1 on the mouths 50 the 
veſſelis. 
Anares, a diſeaſe of the anus. 
Anathron, a ſalt found on rocks in 
the form of white ſtoney moſs. 
* Anathyr: iaſis, from vupias, to fu- 


| migate: It ſignifies evaporation, 


-' Anchuſa, Alkanet. A genus in | 


Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
eight fpecies. 
Anchyle, i e. Anchylofts, er Ayl 


Anclylameriſma. In Sagar s No/o- 
1. 11 ignifies n Srow- 


g together of the ſoft yore 
8 It is the Fiftula lackry. 
malis, in its beginning inflamed ſtate. 


- Anchylof. See Ancyle and Ancy- | 


- | Anatica Proportio, from ana anatic, lofis. 


+. or equal parts. 4 
'— « Anatomia, averopn, from wit, through, 


and Tia, to cut, or difſef. It is 
that diſſection of bodies which is ne- 


_ ceffary to lay open all the parts to 


view. 
Anaton, i. e. Anatron. 


» Anatrefis, from ava and vga, to 
perforate. Galen uſes this word to 


expreſs trepanning. 
. Anatris, Mercu 
Anatron, The Natron of the E 


tians. It 1s wy mineral kane 


ſalt. 


Anatrope, avatpory from arxlperay 
; A-ſabverfon or ee 


ite and nauſea. It is a ſpecies of 

indigeſtion. Vogel faysit is a want 
of appetite with _— | 

 Anatrum, i. e. Anatron 

Anatum. Ego-ſhells, 

Anaudia, a name of the Catalepffs. 

© Anaudes, arav3:;, from a priv, and 
avIn, ſpeeck, Galen ſays it means one 


.- who hath loſt the uſe of ſpeech, but 
retains his voice; whereas aphonia 
 fignifies the loſs- of the voice. 


Anaxiris, a name of the Lapathum 
Hgrefte. | 

Anblatum, a ſpecies of Lathree. 

 Ancha, i. e. Coxa. 

Anchelos. The thigh-bone., 

Aci. See Agile. 

Aucloal. The Mexican name for 


8 the male ginger. 


Aucloralis Proceſſus, i. e. Crracoider 


| ante 


3 a name of ray graſs. 


s, i. e. Corachoides. 
_ Weaſel-elbowed, from yan, 
a weaſel, and ay, an elbow. A 
when they head of the humerus or 
ſhoulder bone is in the arm-pit. 
e patients are alſo called Mufte- 


3 Borax. a 

Anci a genus in — 
botany. There is one ſpecies only. 

Ancon, ayzuy, i. e. Olecranon. 


Anconaens Mu ſculus, from —_—_ 


the elbow. It WJ tendinous, 

the -poſterior of the external 
condyle of the Os kumer:i; it ſoon 
grows fleſhy, and is continued from 
the third head of the Triceps. It is 
inſerted, fleſhy and thin, into a ridge 
on the outer and poſterior edge of 
the wina, being continued ſome way 


below the Olecranon, and covered 


with a tendinous membrane. Its 
uſe is to aſſiſt in extending the fore - 
arm. | 

Ancon 1 us Tom} 1. e. Tric 


Internas, Extenſor 
Major, Cubiti. 
—— Minor, i. e. Anconeus. 
Ancora, lime. 
Ancoralis, i. e. Anchoralis, 
Arcoſa, i. e. Lacca. 
Andier aywrrg, the Greek term for. 


the fibulà, or button, by which the 


lips of wounds are held together, 
which operation Galen calls Aucte- 
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Ancubitus, that affetion of the 


eyes 


AN 


eyes.in which they ſeem to contain 
ſand. It is alſo called Petrification. 
Ancus, a name for ſuch as have 


an arm bent, ſo that they cannot 


extend it, from ayxay, an elbow, 


renders their motion difficult : 
which ſenſe Galen uſes it. Celſus 

expreſſes. by it, that . hindrance to 
motion which proceeds from a freſh 
- Cicatrix upon the part; and Hippo- 
crates applies it to indurated joints 
from any cauſe. See Ancylofis. 


lob 2 ayxuofiaiPager from 


: ayxvhogy bent, and derer pov, an n e 
a diſeaſe of the eye which cloſes the Fry 
eye-lids. Sometimes the eyelids grow 


together, and alſo to the tunica: al- 
buginea of the eye, from careleſſneſs 
when there is an ulcer in theſe 


Both theſe caſes the Greeks cull by cus 


this name. 


- Ancylogloſſum, ac from | 


 aryxvhogy ed, _ Fer ee the 
tongue, a contraction of the ligaments 
of, the . af (called its frenum) ; 


tongue- 


Ancylofis, - , ſel alſo Au- 


chylofif, thoug ps leſs - 
perly; a pat. 419 6 of the = 
impeding their motion. See An- 


Ancylofis, f i. e. Anchylofs. | 
Anqlotomut, from ayzuncc, crooked, 
and Teuw, to cut, any crooked knife 
uſed in ſurgery. 


Ancyroides, ber e a proceſs of 


paw ede called from ayxya, 


vy a beak, or fluke, and 
Wehe orm. 
US, 


Andrachne, baſtard orpine, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates two ſpecies. 


ö 


tree, a ſpecies of Arbutus. 
Andranatome, from amy, 4 man, 
and rwww, to cut, the diſſection of a 

human * * a male. 


- - 
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men, 
Ancyle, anon, ſtrictly ſignifies a 

Conſtriction upon the joints, which 
in 


: Oſcheolydrecele. 


enumerates three f| 


See Coracoides Procefe | 


8 N 
Audrin, SIN a a an we 
maphrodite. 202 


Androgyni, erJpoyures, fade: amg, 2 ; 
man, and yum, 4 woman, effeminate 


are alſo named n ee * 
flowers have both male and 2 
es wp within the ſame cy, or _ 


35 A; genus in Tian | 
botany, He Mary fixteen * 
cies. 

. Andron, à Malabrian name for 


Rats a genus in Linnews's 
He enumerate nnn 


e a genus in 1 . 
botany. He enumerates ſeven * 


eee, a ſpecies of Agari- Hy 
Andreſameider a ſpecies of Myr | 


tus. 

Androſeemum, from ame, 4 mn, 
and aα⁰, blood, becauſe it makes the. - 
ae, pak if rubbed with it; tutſan, 


k-leaves, or St. Peter- > 


wort. inn e botany it is a: 

ſpecies th, na 28 
Androtome, i. — . 
-— downy — 4 

genus in Linnæus's botany. He 


pecies. 
Andijudaen. 80 Avicennacalls the 
Aſſafetida.  ; 

Anebion, Alkanet. root. A: ; 
Anecpyetus, ariwvrro;, from 


por exTvite;s "rent. dee . . 


"ain erin Or Aube, | 
artinnon_ from aruarw, to roll up, rr 
involve, an involution, ſuch as * 
cauſed by flatulence and gripes. 

Anemia. Thus Hippocrates names 


a diſeaſe; but it is not known What. 
Anemonetes, an inſtrument that» +, 
meaſures the ſtrength of the win 
- Anemone, anuy wind- flower, 4 
genus in Linnzus' s . botany, He 
oy: W 


and hermaphrodites. Plant: 


AN G IN 


enumerates (including the Hepatica - , and partly by 2 2 dilatation by 
and the Paſque-flowers) W reſt; the varicoſe is when 4 
cight ſpecies. 3 is an anaſtomoſis or an imme- ſt 
from atheg, wind, diate communication between the ar- I 
= orig, ſeed, becauſe the wind tery and the 'vein of the part where ſr 
a * away the ſeed. oe tient hath been let blood, in 
„ eryxiPanc;, from a 1 of the artery being li 
gs 3 the brain, brain- ee through the vein, ſo that 
Er thoſe who are born without blood paſſes immedintely from the 
Alſo . who are fooliſh trunk of the artery into the trunk tl 
of the vein, and ſo back to the 1 
5 error of appetite by heart. Mr. Bell, in his Sem of N 
deficien y, as in inſtances of Azorexia, Surgery, divides the aneuriſm into b 
Aneric, Sul the encyſted, and the diffuſed. The 
- : Fi. ©. Sf vioum. encyſted includes all thoſe inſtances 
tomy, from arne, a man, and in which the coats of the artery, 
Ten _ It is os the OY! _ only dilated, the blood is con- 
tion of human bodies. fined in its proper coat: of this kind 
ö wm, i, e. Aniſum. he reekons the varicoſe ancuriſm. 
„ i. e Anetlum. The diffuſed includes all thoſe in 
- Anethoxyla, the woody root of dill which, from an aperture in the ar- 
. Ancthum, dill, a genus in Lin- tery, the blood is ſpread about in 
| neus's botany, He includes in this the cellular membrane, out of its » 
genus the Fæniculum; and enume- proper courſe. 
rates three ſpecies. The college Aneuriſma Pracordium, elan 
have retained the ſeed of the Anethum of the aorta near the heart, or in the 
gravedlens, Lin. int their Pharmaco- heart. 
peœia; a ſimple diſtilled water, aqua Aneuriſma Varicoſum, the varicofe 
anethi, is directed. aneuriſm. See Auen ima. 
©  Aneuriſma, avwguoun, an aneuriſm, =Aneuriſma Yenoſum, i. e. Aneur: i/ma . 
from anwevre, to dilate much; and that Faricoſum. 
from aa», aſunder, and wgv;, broad. Anfaka, a coagu lum. 
The azeuri/m is a tumor, cauſed by Arfian, an Arabian word for Opium, 
the dilatation or rupture of the coats =An-fir-filius, mercury. 
of an artery. Arteries only are the Anfractugſus, anfractuous, full of 
ſeat of this 3 _ any arte- windings. 
ry in an of t ly, may be Angetologia, *. eee 
5 afecled, as any vein may be de oy TE 
the ſeat of a varix. Dr. Cullen Angeiotomia, wrong from 2 ; 
ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the ſeo, 9 veſſel, and Twfww, to cut, an 
_ claſs Locales, and the order Tumores. opening of the veſſels as in arterio- 
Dr. Hunter divides anezri/ms into tomy and phlebotomy. It is alſo a, 
= four kinds, viz. the true, the falſe, particular diſſection of the veſſels for © 
the mixed, and the varicoſe. The anatomical purpoſes, | 
true is formed by the dilatation of Angeioromiſta, an angelotoniiſt, a 
an artery.; the falſe is formed by a ſon ſkilled 'in the courſe of the 
rupture or wound in the coats of blood-veſſels, or who can diſſect 
the artery; the mixed is formed them readily. - 
| * wh a . or * in the Antelica, a 2 in Linnæus's 
| - botany, 
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AN. 
botany. He enumerates five ſpecies. 
The he e have directed the root, 
ſtem, leaf and ſeed, of the Angelica 


Archangelica, Lin. the ſeed enters the 
ſpiritus aniſi compoſitus. 


Ye elica ( Berry-bearing.) See Ara- "2 
S 155 25 ee. begins in the tonſils, 


and d affects only the mucous mem 
Angelicus Pulvis. So Sc hroder calls 


ede (Tree. ) See . 


the Mercur ius vitæ. 

' +  Angi, So Fallopius, in his De 
Morbo Gallico, Calls the venereal bu- 
does in the groin, 

Angighoſſi, ſtammerers. 

Angina, ounayn," et xuvay x0 from 

' xy x61, firangulare, to ftrangle, is ſuch 
an inflammation of the jaws or 
throat, as renders ſwallowing and 
breathing very difficult and trouble. 
ſome, Hippocrates defines this a 
tumour either internal or external, 


That interrupts reſpiration; and Ga- / 


len, a ſtraightneſs- of the jaws that 
renders eee and ſwallowing 


difficult, proceeding from inflamma- 
tion : but the erns have given 
diſtin names to the different kinds 


of this diſorder ; as Synancle, when 


the inner parts are inflamed, or Cy- 
nanche, expreſiing an inflammation 
of the internal muſcles of the 
throat, cauſing the patient to thruſt 
out the tongue, T3 to pant like a 
dog out of breath; and a Paraſyn- 
anche, when the external muſcles are 
ſo tumiſied as to ſtraiten the paſſages 
within, But it hath been juſtly ob- 
ſerved, that too nice a diſtinction of 
_ often darkens the true know- 
ledge of things. The more general 
and uſeful diſtin&ion of the angina 
is into that of the inflammatory and 
malignant kind: this laſt is com- 
mouly called the putrid ſore throat, 
and —— a treatment very 3 
rent from the former. Bleedin 
other evacuations, generally | Sum 
prejudicial. Diaphoretics, the milder 
cardiacs, and ſuch medicines as re- 
ft putrefaction, the dark, &c. are 


(630 


found 60 vs moſt ſerviceable. Dr. 8 


9 
. 
Y , 
1 


eee, s generic name for avgine is 
zanche, which he places in the 

chat Pyrexiz, and order Phlegmafiee ; 
_ — — five ſpecies, viz.” 
Tonfillaris ; — the 


brane of the fauces. 2. Cynanche + 
Maligna ; when the fever is of the 
low kind, and ulcers are formed in 
the fauces. 3. Cynanche  Trachealis, 
when the trachea is affected fo as 
conſtitute. the diſeaſe called the 
croup. 4. Cynanche Pharyngea; when 
the pharynx is principally affected. 
5. Cynanche Parotidega ; when the ex- 
ternal parotid and maxillary | 
are ſo affected as to form the 
called the Mumpr. - - 

Angina Aquoſa, an inſtance of dra 7 
arca, 

Angina Convulſova, a . of 
Angina. 

Angina Externa, i. e. Con | 
3 Pay en or mumps. See 
Angina. 

Angina Gee i. e. Angina, 


wel Cynanche Maligna. See Angina. 


Angina Interna, i. e. Cynanche 
Trachealis, or the croup. See * 
gina. 


Ane L Dif cilis, L. e. . 


nanclie Traclcalis, or the croup. See 


Angina. 

Angina Membranacea, i. e. Cy- 
nanche 7. racllealis, or the croup. See 
Angina. 

Angina Mucoſa, i. e. e ee 
Ang iugſa. 

Angina Oedematoſa, an iaſtance of | 
Anaſarca, | 

Angina Pernicigſa, i. e. Cynanche 
Trackeali, or the croup.; See An- 

he 
Trachealis, or the croup. y rar p 
na. 

Angina Sufocativa, 5 1. e. Gnoxcks 
Maligna. See Aen. 4 5 


ge Argine Polypoſa, i. e. 


7 * 
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Arg ina Ulceroſe, putrid ſoar throat, 
or Cynanche Maligna. See Angina. 


Angiologia, angiology, from  ay- 


— 


or, 4 veſſel, and %s, a word, a 


'treatiſe deſcribing, &c. the arteries, 
veins, .lymphatics, and other veſlels, 

of the human bod. 6 
' Angioptetis, a name of the Ono- 


clæa. INT 
Angioſpermos, and oxgua, a ſeed, 


an epithet for ſuch plants as have 
their ſeed or fruit incloſed in mem 


branes. £ : 


Angioſpermia, frory aſy S., a veſſel, 


the ſecondorder in the claſs Didyna- 
mia of Linnzus; it conſiſts of thoſe 
plants of that claſs, whoſe ſeeds are 


incloſed in a pericarpium. 


Angle of Incidence, is that angle 


made by the line of direction of any 
body at the point of contact with 


the body whereto it is directed; and 
is meaſured from a perpendicular to 


the plain, or ſurface, at the paint 
. where the two bodies are ſuppoſed to 


meet. In like manner, 


Angle of Refleftion, is that angle 
made by the line of direction of the 
reflected body at the point of con - 


tact, where it flies off. - 
Anglicus Sudor, is now commonly 
uſed to expreſs an epidemical colli- 


quative fever, ſince it was ſo in Eng- 
land in Henry VIIth's reign, and 
elegantly deſcribed by lord Bacon, in 
his hiſtory of thoſe times. Sennertus 


largely treats of this ſubject, De Febr. 


lib. iv. cap. 15. But there are many 
. conjectures about its cauſes, that 
are merely ridiculous. Dr. Cullen 


places it as a fort of Typhus, in his 


. Nofology » 


 Angoneeus, i. e. Ancongus. 


. Angone. In Vogel's genera of 
"diſeaſes; it is an acute choaking or 
- ſuffocation, without inflammation. 
According to ſome, it is a nervous 
mquinſy. 5 


Angor, aywna., is defined a ſhrink- 


1 


9 
ing inwards in the native heat of the 
body, or its retiring to the centre, 
upon which follows a pain and pal- 
pitation of the heart, attended witng 
ſadneſs. It is eſteemed a very bad 


AN 


ſymptom when it happens in the be- 
ginning of acute fevers. | 


Anges, aeg, a veſſel, a receptacle 


of humours. 


Ang ſana, alſo called Aug ſava, and” 


Draco arbor, a tree that grows in the 

Eaſt Indies. The liquor which diſ- 

tils from it is ſold for dragon's-blood. 
Angu, a ſort of bread, made of Ca- 


ſaga. | 
Anguillare, a ſpecies of Pimpinella. a 
Anguina, Chineſe ſerpent- cucum- 
ber, a ſpecies of Tricho/anthes. | 


Anguina, i. e. Trichoſanthes. © . 


Anguinum Senecta, the caſt ſkin of 
a ſerpent.. - | 


Augularis Arteria, i. e. Arteria 5 : 


Mazxillaris Externa. 


Anguletis Muſculus, i. e. Levator © 
\ 


Scapule. | 


Anulus Acutus Tibia, the ſpine of 
the tibia; or the ſhin. 2 

Anguria, a genus in Linnæuss 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 


cies. 


Angaria, the water-melon, a ſpe - 


cies of Cucumis, 
Anguſtatio, i. e. Angufſtia. 


veſſels. 
An 


n 


When good, its outer ſurface is 


more or leſs wrinkled with a greyiſh 
white covering, below which it is 


brown with a yellow caſt : the inner 


ſurface is of a dull brownifh-yellow 
_ colour. It breaks ſhort 9 | 


Anguſtia, anxiety, reſtleſſneſs in "4 
diſtempers; alſo a narrowneſs in the 


flure Cortes, a bark firſt im- 
; ou into England from the Weſt | 
ies 


1 ear 1788. Its name 
is ſaid to be taken from Anguſtura in 
South America. It is probably of 
South American growth. Its exter- 


nal appearance varies conſiderably. 


= 3 oo _ 
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Its ſmell is unpleaſant: the taſte is 
intenſely bitter, and flightly aroma- 
tic, ſomewhat like that of bitter al- 
monds, very laſting, leaving a ſchſe 
of heat and pungency in the throat. 
When win? he it reſembles the 
powder of Indian rhubarb. Of its 
natural hiſtory there is as yet no ſa- 
tisfactory account. On being infuſed 
in rectified ſpirit of wine, it gives 
out pure reſin, and\an acrid oily mat- 


1 4 ter; the bark being afterwards tried 


with water, yields a much larger 
8 of dry gummy extract. 

his bark hath been given inter- 
nally, and applied externally. The 
powder of the bark hath been given 


in the quantity of Hs. or gr. xv. for 


a doſe, eve 


three, four, or fix 
hours, according to circumſtances. 
The infuſion is made with Js. of the 


bark to 1b. i. of boiling water, and 


the decoction made with 3ſs. of the 
bark, and 1b. ifs. of water boiled away 
to Ib. i; of theſe from 3 i. or 3x. are a 
doſe. It hath been given in dyſen- 


teries, diarrhœas, intermittents, pu- 


trid fevers, &c. and in tinfture made 
witli Zi. of 1 Jij. of cin- 
namon, Zi. of ſaffron, and I xviij. 
of brandy, digeſted together without 
heat ſix days. See Experiments and 
Obſervations on the Anguſtura bark, 


by Aug. Everard Brande. 


Anhaltina Remedia, medicines 
which facilitate reſpiration. 
Anhelatio, panting, a ſhortneſs or 


difficulty of breathing, or a difficult 
and ſmall, but quick reſpiration, 
which happens to perſons in health, 
after ſtrong exerciſe. In fevers, 
dropſies, aſthmas, &c. there is always 
an Anhelitus. 

Anhelitus, i. e. Anhelatio, amongſt 
the chemiſts it ſignifies ſmoak, and 
alſo horſe-dung, 

' Anhel, i. e. Anhelatio. 
: Anhelus, ſhortneſs of breath, as 
in an aſthma, _ es 
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Anſlui ba, i, e. faſſafras; 
 Aniada, the aſtral and celeffiat 
prey which promote in us long 
Ife. F "i 
' Aniadon, Auindum, Aniadus, words. 
uſed by Paracelfus ; and niean the 
ſame with Aniad(a. 
Anicetum, inſuperable, a name f 
the Auiſe. ae 
Ax idros, from a ptiv. and d, to 


weat, ſweatleſs, 


Anidrofis, anF$wor a privation of 
fweat. te. „ 
Anima Hepatis, ſalt of ſteel; e- 

teemed as the foul of the liver, which 
this name imports, for its prevalency 


againſt its diſtempers. 


Aima Mandi, the ſoul of the 
world, an ubiquitarian principle, 
ſuppoſed by Plato to do the ſame 
feats as Des Cartes's æther, pervad- 
ing and influencing all parts and all 


places. 5 10 
Arima Pulmonem, a name given to 


* 


faffron, on account of its uſe in aſth- 


mas. | "Ef 
Animal, every body endowed with 
life, and the power of ſpontaneous 
motion, is called an animal. ©. 
Animalcula, a diminutive of the 
word animal ; that is, they are ſuch 
little creatures as require to be view- 
ed through glaſſes, to dilcern' the 
diſtinRly. K Fo 
Animalis Faculias, animal faculty. 
See Pacultay. ; id}. 
Animal Fun&tons; are defined by 
the learned Boerhaave, thoſe . 
when performed, the human mind 
conceives ſuch ideas from them as 
are annexed to the. reſpective cor- 
poreal actions; or, ſuch wherein the 
will exerts itſelf to produce them, 
or is moved by them when produc- 
ed: thus the touch, taſte, ' ſmell, 
ſight; hearing, eption, the ima- 


"ar wit memory, judgment, rea- 
0 


ning paſſions of the mind, and vo- _ 
luntary motions, are animal functions. 
„ F Anina! 


* 
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Animal Sectetion, is that ſepara- 


tion of juices from one another, 


which is performed by the glands ; 
and honeh it be of the greateſt inf- 
portante to be well underſtood of 
any one branch of medical know- 
A yet it has not been talked of 
by any in an intelligivle manner, 


until ſome authors, by the aſliſt- 


\ 
* 


wo of geometrical reaſoning, have 
"demonſtrated the laws » of circu- 
lation in the animal machine; the 
ſummary of which may be con- 


deived under theſe three heads. 


- 


1. The-different diameter of the ori- 
fice of the fecretory dautis : for all 
particles whoſe diameters are leſs 
than thoſe of the ducts, will be ex- 
cluded; inſomuch that any matter 
may be evacuated. by any of the 
glands, provided the diamcters of 
its particles be made leſs than thoſe 
of the ſecretory ducis, either by a 
2 of the matter to be 
eparated, or by au enlargement of 
the ſeparating paſlage. 2. The dif- 
ferent angle which * ſeeretery duct 
makes with the trunk of the artery ? 
for all fluids preſs the ſides of the 
containing veſſels in a direction per- 

ndicular to its ſides; which is evi- 
ent in the pulſation of the arteries, 


ſince it is to that preſſure that the 


pulſation is owing. It is likewiſe 
evident that the blood is urg r- 
ward by the force of the heart: ſo 
that the motion of ſecretion is com- 
povnged of both theſe motions. 

ow- the lateral preſſure is, greater 


| when the direct velocity is fo too: 


velocity: for the lateral 


but vet not in proportion to ſuch 
reſſure is 
conſiderable, even when the fluid is 
at reſt; being then in proportion to 
the ſpecific gravity of the fluid. 


- And, in a fluid like the blood in the 
axteries, which is thrown, in a right 
direction, of. a direction parallel to 
tze axis ef the veſſel, the lateral 
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preſſure will be in a compound pro- 


portion to hoth: from whence it 
will follow, that if two particles of 
equal diameters, but unequal ſpeci- 
fic gravities, do arrive with the ſame, 
velocity at an orifice capable of ad- 
mitting them, yet they will not both 


enter it, and paſs, becauſe their mo—ꝛ 


tion of direction will be different. 
So that the diverſity of the angles 
which the ducts make with the 
trunk of the artery, is altogether 
neceſſary to accaunt for all the poſ- 
ſible diverſities of ſecerned fluids, 
even ſuppoſing their diameters and 
figures. to be the ſame. 


arrives at the orifices of the ſecretory 


duct. For, ſince the ſecretions are .' 


made in form of a fluid, no other 
poſhble reaſon can be aſſigned, h 
animals have -a ſoft looſe texture 


and union of the ſolid parts: aud, 
why one part of the body is of an 
eaſily ſeparated texture, and an- 


other of a firmer ; but this different 


velocity of the blood at the ori- 
fices of the ſecretory duct; whereby 
the ſecerged particles for nounſh- 


ment and accretion are drove or 


impacted into the Vacuola that re- 


ceive them with a greater or leſss 


force : for, it is difficult to imagine 
that ſuch a diverſity in texture can 


altogether proceed from the different 


ſolidities and contacts of the conſti- 
tuent parts. 75 1 

Dr. Wainwright has prefixed ſome 
Propoſitions upon this head, inter- 
ſperſed with Bens properly hydro- 


atical, to his book of Non-Na- - 


turalr, which may be worth recital 


here. | 
Prop. 1. A fluid muſt have its 
Rene ſmall, ſpherical, 
or approac:.ing thereunto ; ſmooth, 
or ſuch as can eaſily ſlide over one 
another; and, if he erogeneous, the 
paris muſt be of equal denfity. 


* 


Prof. 


3. The di- 
Jerent velecities with which the b. and 
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e d, Vivid pech #3diemaqee 
direction of their — is 


in wy joint perpendicular to the 
0 


fides 


therefore ſecretion is performed by a 


eompoſition of two motions, direct 


and tranſverſe. ; | 


Prep. 3, Of an heterogeneous 
fluid at reſt in the body, and equal- 
ly. preſſed, the moſt liquid part is 
ced out firit. | 
Prop. 4. An heterogeneous fluid, 


ſuch 2s the blood, whoſe compound- 


ing parts are of different denſities, 
upon its ſtagnation will precipitate . 
its heavy, and elevate its liglit parts, 


and they ali in time will take their 
places according to their ſpecific 


gravities ; and, where the fluid does 


heavy parts from the. light will be 
in proportion to the flowneſs of the 
motion of the fluid. 8 | 

Prop. 5. The red fibrous part of 


| the blood upon its ſtagnation, retires 
Into the ceatre, and forces the ferum 
to the outſide of the veſſel. 


Coro/, The ſlower the blood's 
motion is, the more ſerum is ſepa- 
a, 

Prog. 6. Fluids reſiſt the motion 

of ſuch bodies moſt, whoſe ſurfaces 

are greateſt, in proportion 

9 or, in _ = s, whoſe 
ific ities are leaſt. 

. Prov. 1 Tbe moſt viſcid parts of 

ferum are lighteſt, viz. ſuch às are 


' ſeparated in the glends of the noſe, 


mouth, palate, windpipe, ſtomach, 


guts, '&c. becauſe theſe ſwim in wa- complicated, and thoſe neareſt the 
ter, which is lighter than ſerum. - ; 
to the two laſt Proe. will be forced upon ſuch arteries as 
he moſt viſcid part of the are finalleſt, moſt complicated, or, 


Coro 
ſerum of the blood is the leaſt ſuf - 


_ ceptible of motion, or it is moved 


with the greateſt difficulty through 


_ thearteries. 


Prop. B. A fluid forced through 
© coticaye cylinder, moves with 4 
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the containing veſſel ; and 


their 
— 
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greater celerity at the axis, than at 


the ſides: and inuch more fo through | 


a concave cone 
Prop. | 
ing the leaſt ſuſceptible of motion, 
will be forced to the fides of the ar- 
teries where there is the leaſt mo- 
tion; ſo that whete tiere is the leaſt 
motion, there the ſlahteſt part of 
the ſerum will be ſeparated by the 


ati Propefition) that being the moſt 


— * 


J. 1. The viſeidity of the fe 
parated fluid will be reciprocally as 
the celerity of the blood at the orifice 
of the ſeparating canal. 

Corol. 2. The velocity 


viſcid. 


the -viſcidity of the ſecerned matter 


will be as the number of piications in 


the eomplicated artery. 
Prop. 10. When the motion of 
the blood is too flow, the molt ſe- 
rous part of it is thrown upon thoſe 
arteries which are the ſmalleſt, moſt 
complicated, or, at the greateſt diſ. 
tance from the heart : for. the mo- 
tion of the blood being too flow 
more of the red part of it will move. 
along the axis of the artery than. 
before (by /Propo/tion 5.) therefore 
the red part will move with much 


greater celerity than the ſerum (( 


the 8th and th Fropeftiont) and, 
conſequently,” through ſuch arteries 
where there is the leaſt” reſiſtance; 
that is, throngh the wideſt, the leaſt, 


heart: for which reaſon, the ſerum 


at the 


greateſt diſtances from the 


On 


Prop. 11. A gland is 4 complis 


cated zrtery, which ſends excret 


veſiels out of its ſides: after Whine ©; 


it degoneratay inte a ein, 


% 


The moſt-light parts be- 


y of the 

blood at the orifice of the ſeparat- 
ing canal, being as a number of 
not ſtagnate, the ſeparation of the plications in the complicated artery, 
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cretory 
Circular, ſince all the veſſels in which 


veſſel be 
nical. This is fully demonſtrated by 


ion. and fluidity. 


| lar fibres. 


A L. 


tory veſſels. | | 
* 13. The orifices of the ex- 
veſſels of every gland are 


the fluids of the. body move are 
either concave cylinders, -or cones; 
for the preſſure of a fluid being al- 


- ways perpendicular to the fides of . 
the containing veſſel, and, being at 
equal diſtances from the center, the 


ſides muſt be every where equally 
diitended, viz. a ſection perpendi- 


=Cular go the axis of the veſſel, muſt 


be. a circle, and conſequently the 
ither cylindrical or co- 


Dr. Pitcairne. 
Corol. 1. 


cretory veſſels of different glands dif- 


fering only in their magnitude, the 


fluids ſeparated in differing glands, 
will differ only in degrees of cohe-. 


Cerol. 2, Any peccant matter in 
the blood, may be evacuated by any 
of the glahds, provided their orifice 
be but ſufficiently enlarged. 

Corol. 3. The increaſing of one 
evacuation will leſſen another, and 
uice verſa. ; 


Prop. 14. All the conglomerate | 


res, with which they force out 
their contents by contraction; and, 
the more in quantity,-or the more 


— have coats made of muſcular 


forcibly any ſecerned matter is to be 


expelled, the ſtronger are the muſcu- 


Prop. 15. The relaxed coat of any 


gland increaſes the viſcidity of the ſe- 


cerned matter, and, vice, verſa : for 
the ſecerned matter will grow much 


more viſcid by ſtaying longer in the 


gland; and, the thin part being eva- 


Porated by the heat of the body, the 


reſt will be more viſcid. 
Corol. Opiates, drunkenneſs, and 


wbatſoever makes an univerſal re- wideneſs o 


(6 ) 
Bt Prop. 12. The inteſtines are 3 
 _ gland, and the lacteals are the ſecre- 


The orifices of the ex- 


. 
laxation, increaſe the viſcidity of the 
matter ſeparated in all the conglo- 
merated glands. 


Prop. 16. Such glands whoſe 


compounding arteries are moſt com- 
plicated, ſecern the moſt viſcid mat- 
ter from the blood. In every com- 
plicated artery, the reſiſtance being 
greater than in a ſtraight one, - the 
motion of the blood will be flower, 
and, that in proportion to the num- 
ber of plications in the complicated 
artery; therefore, in the arteries 


which are moſt complicated, the mo- 


tion of the blood in them being the 
ſloweſt, its viſcidity will he the 


greateſt; and, therefore, ſuch glands 


whoſe compounding arteries are moſt 
complicated, ſecern the moſt viſcid 
matter from the blood. 


Prop. 17. The quantity of fluid - 


matter feparated in any gland, is 
in a age, re proportion of the 
quantity of blood, its celefity-at the 
orifices, of the excretory veſſels, the 
wideneſs of the orifices of the veſſels 
directly, and, the viſcidity of the 
blood reciprocally. >the! 
Demonſtration. The celerity of the 
blood's motion, the wideneſs of the 


orifices, and, the viſcidity of the 


blood being given, the quantity ſe- 
rated muſt be as the quantity of 
lood directly ; for, a greater quan- 
tity ſeparates more, and, a leſs quan- 
tity ſeparates leſs. The quantity of 
blood, its viſcidity, and,. the wide- 


neſs of the orifices being given, the 


quantity ſeparated will be directly 
as the celgrity ; for, a greater gele- 


rity gives a greater quantity, and, a 


leſs celerity, a leſs. The quantity of 
blood, its celerity and viſcidity be- 
ing given, the. quantity ſeparated 
will be directly as the wideneſs of 


the orifice; for, the wider the ori- 


fice, the more will be ſeparated, and, 
the ſtraiter, the leſs. The quantity 
and e of the blood, and the 

the orifice being bien: 


> 
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the quantity ſeparated will be reci- 
procally as the viſcidity of the 
blood; for, the greater the viſci- 
dity, the leſs will 
the leſs the viſcidity, the more: 
therefore, none of theſe being given, 
the quantity ſeparated will be as the 
quantity of blood. Q. E. D.; 
Prop. 18. An increaſed quantity 
of blood increaſes the fluid ſecre- 
tions in a proportion greater than the 
viſcid. | Fo 
*  Demonſtratim. The quantity of 
blood being increaſed, the diame- 
ter of all the veſſels will be enlarg- 
ed, but in different proportions ; for, 
the ſame force, in an increaſed 
quantity of blood applied to the 
leſs complicated arteries, will diſtend 
them or enlarge their diameters 
more than it will the more compli- 
cated; becauſe, the reſiſtance in theſe 
is greater than in thoſe, and, that in 
proportion to the number of pli- 
cations one artery hath more than 
another. Now, the quantity of ſe- 
parated matter being, ce/eris pa- 


ribus, as the wideneſs of the ſepa - 


rating canal (by the laſt Propeſition 
the quantity ſeparated in 
complicated artery, whoſe diame- 


ter is more enlarged in this caſe,” 


will be greater, than what is ſeparat- 
ed in a more complicated artery; 
and, ſeeing ſuch glands whoſe-com- 


+ - pounding arteries are moſt compli- 


cated, ſecern the moſt viſcid matter 
from the blood, and, the leaſt com- 
plicated the moſt fluid (by the 16th 
Propoſition) ; therefore, an increaſed 
2 of blood, by increaſing the 


meter of the leſs complicated 


arteries more than of the more com- 
plicated, increaſes the fluid ſecretions 
more than the viſcid. C. E. OD. 
| Prop. 19. A decreaſed quantity 
of blood leſſens the fluid ſecretions 
more than the -viſcid. This needs 
_ proof, being the reverſe of the 
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| Prop. 20. An increaſed celerity © 45 


ſeparated, and, 


e leſs 
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of the blood's motion increaſes the 
fluid ſecretion more than the viſcid: 
and, vice verſd, a decreaſed celerity 
leſſens the fluid ſecretions more than 
the viſcid. 


\ Demonſtration. The celerity of ; 
greater, 
the- impetus by which the arteries 


the blood's motion bein 
are diſtended to thei 


its force more upon the leſs compli- 
cated arteries, than upon ſuch as 


are more complicated, and, conſe- 
quently, promote the fluidmore than 


the viſcid ſecretions: and, becauſe 
an increaſed celerity will, by break - 


ing the blood into ſmall parts, ren- 


der it more fluxile, and thereby ſup- 


ply a greater quantity of ſuch parti- 

paſs the un whoſe _ 
; therefore, 

upon this aecount alſo, an increaſed 


cles as will 
diameters are the le 


celerity of the blood's motion will 


increaſe the fluid ſecretions more. 


than the viſcid. Q. E: D. 

Prop. 21. 
ment of the orifices of all the glands 
increaſes the 


ſecretions more than the viſcid: 


* 


Demomſtration. The diameters of 


the ſmalleſt orifices being enlarged,. 
are big enough to ſecern the viſcid 


as well as the fluid matter; and, be- 
cauſe the matter ſecerned in differ, 


ent glands, differs only in degree of 
coheſion and fluidity (by the firſt, 


Corol. of the 13th Propoſition) there-- 
fore, the orifices of the ſmall glands 
being enlarged, the more viſcid mat- 


ter that uſed to be ſeparated in other 
glands, . will be ſeparated in theſe; 
and, therefore, leſs will be ſeparated. 


in thoſe glands that are fitted for vir. ' 
cid ſecretions z and, more in thoſe 


fitted for the fluid. Therefore, ar 
univerſalie 


of all the glands increaſes tbBs 
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ir diameters en- 
larged, will be greater, and, fo exert 


An univerſal enlarge- 
uid ſecretions more 


than the viſcid; and, vice verſd, an 


univerſal contraction leſſens the fluid - 


ement of the orifices 


8 


B&H 


Hymenuq MP. ; 
diſtinguiſhed from 


| 98 facu!ty 
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fluid ſeeretions more than the viſcid. 5 from anus, the breach, 
2. 3 /ealps, to ſeratch. 80 called 

Prop. 22. An Increaſed viſcidity 50 it is in uſe when the office 


of the blood decreaſeth the fluid ſe- 
cretion more than the viſcid; and, 


vice venſd, an increaſed fluidity in- 


creaſet the fluid ſocretions more 


m/tration. A decreaſed ce- 
lerity = the blood's motion leſſens 


* the viſcid. 


the flivjd ſecretions more than the 


viſeid (by the goth Propoſition) but, 
the celerity decreateth as the re- 
ſiſtance increaſeth. Now, the re- 
ſiſtance is greateſt when the blood is 
moſt uid, becauſe, it paſſetli with 

elt difficulty throu che capil- 

arteries; He, an increaſed 
8 by leſſening the celerity, 


' decreaſeth the fluid ſecretions more 


than the viſcid. Q. E. D. For a 
farther account of this affair, ſee 


_ Gland, Blood, Aitrattion, &c. 


en, a term ufed to expreſs 
che firſt ſure ſigns of life in an 


animal; it is alſo uſed by the her- 
metic philoſophers, to expreſs a 


certain ſtate of perfection whereto 
a body is brought by ſome particu- 
lar proceſs ; ; at, which. time it hoy. 
comes capable of affecting ſome ex- 


traord nary change, or of producing, 


or affo ding, ſome uncommon phæ- a 
nomenon. 
Animal Spirits, See Nervont Fluid. 


Anime. The Portugue fe corrupt - 


ed the word Anime to anime. 

Auimelle. The glandules under- 
neath the ears, and all along under 
the lower jaw, have been thus 
named. 


Asimi and Arimæ Deliquium. Feat. | 
ing. See Suche. 


Animifera Arbor Brafili ana, f. e. 
Lion. 

Animus, 
Anime, as the far ner expreſſes the 
of reaſoning, and the latter 


A es 8 in ah that Hpuby 
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3 performed. It is the LafiH 


A. | 
Anifo Marathrum, a ſpecies of 
ſcandix. | 

Anifum, Aniſe. - Tt is the Pipe 
anifum of Linnaus. The cob 
have retained this fecd in their dif- 
penſatory; it enters the ſpiritus aniſi 
compoſitus: its eſſential oil enters 
the tinctura opii camphorata, former · 
ly called Elix. Paregoric. 

Aniſum Herbariis, *neſum, Common 

Auiſe. Hoffman calls the ſeeds Sola- 
men Inteftinorum by way of eminence, 
for their ſervice in complaints of the 
bowels. * | 

Antieteftes. $0 Paracelfus calls the 
Galeniſts, by way of derifion, becauſe 
he thought them ignorant of tlie 
cauſes and prineiples of things. 

Annihilation. It is the reduction 
of matter into nothing. See Cor- f 
ruption. 

Annona, cuſtard apple - tree 
nus in Linnæus's dotany. 
merates re ſpecies. * 

Annora, cined erg hell or 
quicklime, 

1 notutio, the very beginning of 

brile parexyſm, called alſo the 
attack of 12 paroxyfm. There is 
another annotatie or Exiſimaſia, which 
is proper to hectie ſevers happening 


A ge- 
He enu- | 


an hour or'twa after eating: in this 


there is no ſhivering with cold, as in 
the other fort. 


Annuens Miſculus, i. e. Rein Ca- 


fftis Enternus Minor. 


| Amnnuleris Cartilapgs, from annulus, 
e Ying. A name ot the WOE Car. 
eee f 
Aunularis Ine t n 
or that next the little he ting pe 
Annalaris Fent, the vein betwixt 
the ring and little-fnger. 
Annlaris Procefus, Annular pro- 
is a protrocrance m2 de by: the 


mecting 
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meeting of the proceſſes of the Me- 
duila Oblngata, under the ſides there- 
of, x | 1 
Annu. This is variouſly applied 
by phyſical writers; Quercetan in 
his bra Hermet. deſcri>xs forme An- 
vuli *purgatorii; Libavius treats of 
Annuli as charms againſt colics and 
epilepſies: Scultetus gives this ap- 
lation to inſtruments contrived to 
Hold open the eye or like parts in 
ſome operations; and Zecchius De 
* Morbo Gallico direfts an annulus 
aureus to be held in the mouth to 
draw away the quickfilver that has 
been uſed in venereal cures. The 
Criceides is alſo by ſome called An- 
nuliformis Cartilago. wy We 
45 Ano, a; is ute for upwards, .in 
oppoſition to »aT#, downreards, and 
is often joined by Hippocrates to 
ro, Venter, to ſignify the mouth of 
the ſtomach, or Oe/ophagus. It is alſo 
applied to things which work up- 
wards, as vomits. Ss 
Anocathartica, medicines which 
purge upwards; as emetics. 
Anoclleilon, from are, and xi N, 
4 lip. The upper-lip. 
Anodina. Narcotic medicines. 
Anodmon, ave340;, from neg. and 
 edur; A. /nell, without ſmell. It ſtands 

oppoſed to fetid. . n 

Anodus, a word uſed by the che- 
miſts for what is ſeparated from the 
nouriſhment by the kidneys. The 

Greek word ar, from « priv. an 
eve, & tooth, fignifics tooth-lels, _ 

: Anodyna, Uv, from & priv. and 
„ber, pain. Anodynes are medicines 
that eaſe pain, and procure fleep, 
They are divided into three ſorts, 
via. a : 

1. Paregerics, æafuxeftixa, or ſuch as 

aſſuage pain. 5 

2. Hypnotics, vera, Or ſuch as 
relieve by procuring ſleep. 
5 * Narcotres, raprwrtinay, ON ſuch as 
e the patient by ſtupifying him. 


Fado, a navel, 


) =_ 


| Andynia, aveYone, when uſed to 
sxprels a diſeale, it Fenllies 6 olv1 
2 and is ſynonymous wi 

/ +4 
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nodynum Minerale, . 2 Sal Prus wn 
nellæ, alſo Nitrum Stibiutum. | 

Anodynum Martiale, i. e. Mars Dia- | 


phoretichs, | 78 
Anoca, CHILES from a priv. and yoory 
th mind, madneſs. . F 


Anoia, avout, ſtupidity. 5 
Anamalia, AV AGNH, inequality, ſig- | 
nifics any thing that is wregular, and 
variouſly applied. 3 it for the 
acceſſion Ae which is attend- 
ed with a great uncertainty of ſymp- 
toms. . Galen applies it to the dif- 


orders of menſtrual obſtruions; aud 


Marcus Aurelius Severinus, who 
wrote a whole Treatiſe of Abſeeſſes, to 


tumors, either unequal in ſhape, or 
cofitaining matter of different kinds 
and conſiſtencies. | * 
Anomwzos, ares diſſimular or 
heterogene. 


ippocrates uſes this 
word for. viſcous or unt hu 


mours. N 


Anom Halos, from à priv. and on- 
Without a navel; 
and is applicable only to our firſt 
parents, as they were created without 
want of nouriſhment that way ; for 
which reaſon, as Paulus Ammianus 
favs, they are. ſo diſtinguiſhed in 
paintings and drawings. HD, 
+ Anonas, the Bahama papa, 
Anonis, the reſt-harrow. . 
Anonymes, from a priv. and e 
a name, nameless. 
Arora, i. e. Anon. 
Anorchides, from « priv. and opyic, 
a teticle. Such as are born without 


teſticles. . * 
Aneretti, avogezto,y thoſe who have 


no appetite. 
Anorexia, angetia, Anorexy, 
& Priv. and opr5igy apperite. A want 
of appetite, without loathing of foad. 
The Greeks call ſuch as take no 
R food 
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| food. Anorecti and Afitt ; but thoſe 


call Apofizoi, Dr. Cullen ranks this 


who have an avęrſion to food they 


genus of diſeaſe in the claſs Lo- 
cales and order Nyſerexic : he thinks 
it 1s generally ſymptomatic, yet he 


. - Notices two ſpecies, viz." the ano- 


"NEE « 


* 


rexia humoral:s, and the anorexia ato- 


0 le. ; 
Anoſmia, 2107p, a diminution or 


loſs of ſmelling. © Dr. Cullen ar- 


ranges this genus of diſeaſe in the 
claſs Locales and order Dyſæſtlefiæ, 


and enumerates two ſpecies, viz. 


ano/mia - organica, and anoſmia ato- 
mica. X 
Anotafier, ſal ammoniac. 
+ Anothen, araber, the ſame as Ano. 
 Anpater, ſulphur. | 
Anſerina, filver-weed or wild tan- 
{ey. A ſpecies of Potentilla. | 
Antachates, a bituminous ſtone, 


which in burning ſmells like myrrh. 


AARP 


Antacida, anti-acids. Dodzlus, in 


his Encyclopedia, thus calls all thoſe 


things which deſtroy acidity. 
Antagoniſta, antagoniſts, from arri, 


| againſt, and aywndu, to Atrivue. One 
acting in oppoſition to another. The 


word is applied to muſcles which 


counteract each other. 


Autalcalina, i. e. Anti ſaptic. 
rie Aabatizat. | 
Antalgicus, from arri, againſt, and 


' yo, pain. Such remedies as eaſe 


pain. 


" Antalium. It is alfs called rubulus 


marinus. It is a ſhell like a pipe. 
Its medical uſes are ſimilar to thoſe 


Alastaplrodiſiacot, 


ov 


of oyſters, &c. 

 Antaphrodifiac, 
from arri, againft, and AGecdi1n, He- 
ung. It is a term given by Wedelius 
to medicines which extinguiſh vene- 
real defires. Others uſe it in the 


fas ſenſe as anti. venere. 


A 


4 AN 


mitings. 


Contra- indication. 


2 
3 


Anlaplroditaca, i. e. Antaplrodiſia - 
cor. 5 7 f 
Antatroplion, from arri, againſt, and 
* , A conſumption. Medicines 
againſt conſumptions. 

. Antecedens Cauſa. See Prozgomena, 

Antecedentia Signa, - antecedent 
ſigns, from ante, before, and cede, to 
20. Such ſymptoms of diſorder as 
appear before a diſtemper is formed, 
ſo as to be reduced to any particular 
claſs, or proper denomination. 
K ae, extremities of the 

ips. ; 
Per, or Antihelix, as. It is 
that part of the ear which is oppoſite 
to the helix. | 

Antemetica, from ail, againſt, and 


tine, vomiting, a name given by 


Willis to medicines which allay vo- 


Antendeixis, redes, from alli, 
againſt, and 2 to indicate 5 a 
As when one 
ſymptom requires a remedy which 
another ſymptom forbids the uſe of. 

Antaneaſmus, or Antengaſinum, a par- 
ticular kind of madneſs; in it the pa- 


tient is furiouſly irritated, and endea- 


po to lay violent hands upon him- 
elt. | 

Antera, i. e. Anthera. . 

Anterior guris. This muſcle riſes 
thin and membranous near the po- 
ſterior part of the Zygoma; is in- 
ſerted into a ſmall eminence on the 
back of the helix, oppoſite to the 


concha. Its uſe is to draw this 


eminence à little forwards and up- 
wards. | 6h 
Anterior Mallei, i. e. Laxator Tym- 


Anthelmia, worm-grafs, i. e. Spi- Ke 
gelia marilandica, 


" Anthelmintica, anthelmintics, from 
avTi, againſt, and Ng, a worm, re- | 
medies againſt worms. | | 

Anthemis, camomile, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, He enumerates 
e | eighteen 
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Linne, Anthemts Nobilis; the college- 


in their new Pharmacopœia, have 


directed the uſe of the fingle-flower- 


ed in preference to the double-flow-- 


_ ered, on account of the virtues prin- 


and 
'. beard 


when ripe, is thus named. 


a ſpecies of Aconitum. It is 
. nitum Anthora of Linnæus. 


cipally reſiding in the yellow central 


flowers, and not in the white gircu- 


lar florets. An extract extractum 
chamœmeli is directed; the flowers 


enter the decoctum pro enemate; 
aud the decoctum pro fomento; the 


former ſupplies the place of the de- 


coct. commun. 3 the lat - 
ter, that of the 


otus communis. 

Anthera, bug, from arb©», a flow- 
er. In the Linnzan ſyſtem, it is 
that part of the ſtamen, which con- 
tains within it the Pollen, and, when 
come to- maturity, diſcharges the 
fame. 


all that part of the where the 


ows. 

Anthericum, ſpider- wort, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany, He enume- 
rates twenty-ſix ſpecies. 

Anthiftiria, a genus in Linnæus's 


| Aulliercon, ardipru Hippocrates | 
uſes this word to x the chin, 


botany. There is but one ſpecies, 


Anthoceros, horn-flower, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany ; of the order of 
Alge, or Thongs. He enumerates 
three ſpecies.  ” 5 "A 

Anthology, from are, a flower, 
and Ne, a diſcourſe, a treatiſe: on 
flowers. „„ f | 

Antholyza, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 


cies. 


Anthonoy, i. e. Athanor. 
Anthophyllus. The aromatic 


clove, 


.Anthora, wholſome yellow Aconite, 
the Aco- 


Anthos, is Greek for flower, but by 


way of excellency, it is appropriated 


| "CS 
eighteen ſpecies. This genus gives 
us the officinal camomile, called by 


which reaſon 


terms compounded with this, 


: « 


» # 8 , JS. <5 


* 
* 
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to roſemary, ſo as to expreſs medicl · 


nally only flowers of roſemary. 


Anthos, is alſo uſed for flos Aris, 
4nthracia Anthrax, arlpanimy a | 
which ſtrictly ſigniſies a live "uy 


figuratively a ſcab or blotch'that is 
made by a corroſive: humour, that 
as it were burns the Ikin, and occa- 


ſions ſharp. prickling pains. Fos 
. as Serena call 


1 ſome, 
ſuch an eruption Carbo, and others 
Init Perficus. 12 2 


Anthracofis Oculi, awe ſcaly | 


corrpſi ve ulcer of the eye, attended 
with a defluxion. - a | 
Anthoſpermum, the amber-tree, a 


9 


: 


\ | * 


genus in Linnæus's botany. There 


are two ſpecies. 
Anthoxanthum, 


| vernal - 5 or 
ſpring-graſs, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He enumerates five ſpe- 


cies. 
Autlriſcus, 


4 


arſley, a ſpecies 


chervil, a ſpecies of Scaudix. - 


Anthrope, from ailpur, a man. ; 


r Herodotus calls the human 
ein. | | 
Anthropology, from arlgun@-, a man, 


and , to /peat, is any. diſcourſe 
or treatiſe of Which man is the ſub- 
jet | 

Anthropometria, is conſidering, it 


anatomically ;- and, - 
Anthropoſophia, the knowledge of 
Arnthropes, a man, or a woman, or 


the nature of man. 


a huſband; arlewrsy, according to 
ſome, quaſi rw TgeTwv WT, becanſe | 


he * direfts his countenance upwards"; 


hedge- 
of Tordylium. Had on places it un- 
-der- Caucalis. | A 
Aniulriſcus, rou gh-ſeeded hemlock 


according to others, Tx pw Stages, e 


that contemplates on things above. 

© Anthyllis, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. He enumerates fifteen ſpe- 
"C75 O30 | 


Anti, againſt There are various 
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and saga, the heart. 
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Es Au- eriet, &c. 


which ſignify medicines againſt the 


aſthma, hy ſterics, &c. 


Aantiades, arriat:s, the tonſils. It 


| ſometimes Gignifies the toafils when 


inflamed. 
g Antiagri, from Ade the ton/ils, 


2 @ prey, tumors of the on. 


 Antias, the tonſils, 
Amnticadmia, a ſpecies of Cadmia, 


/ alſo called Phendocddinie. 


Anticar, borax. 
Anticardium, from =, ina; 


It is that part 
comfnonly called the Scrabicalus cor- 


dis, or pit of the ſtomach. 


Anticheir, from ail, again, and 


— the hand, the thumb of a proton 8 
th 


| a genus in LinnTus's 
——— It hath only one ſpecies. 
Anticnemion, from aii, over a gainſt, 


and xynun, the calf & the leg. Hip- 


pocrates uſes this word to expreſs 


that part of the tibia which is bare 
of fleſh. - 


Anticus, that pee hes in the 
fore - part. 

Antideſma, a genus in Linnæus's 
2 He enumerates one ſpe- 


r. from ai, againfl, and 
K,, circumgyration, medic ines againſt 
a vertigo. 


Antidatus, a. an | antidote, 


from ail, againft, and Sade, to give, 
a medicine given to expel the mif- 


chiefs of another, as of poiſon. 
Antifides, the calx of metals. 
Autiheficum, the name of a medi- 
cine invented by Poterus, called alſo 
Antimonium diaploreticum ſouiale. 
Antilelix. See Antleliæx. 
Autil um, crrridc glas, from arb, 
again, hd >c& , the bottom of the 
5 8 is the Tragut ; ; or that part 


hich is oppoſite the 
— 2 


Autilumica, Is again and 


( 74 * 
Ne- the plaguc, remedies againſt the 


Tartarum Emeticum, 
Tartar ;: Antimonium Vitrificatum :- 


- 


TY 


plague, 


Antilyſſus, from a, axainf, and 
Augen, the. madneſs cauſed by the bite | 
of a mad dig. It is the name of any 
medicine for the cure of this ſort of 


madneſs. | 
Antinto nus in the Claſs of 
metals. is ometimes found in a 


particular ore, but moſt frequently 
mixed with other metals. Mr. Beaume 
deſcribes it as a mineral compoſed of 


nearly equal parts of ſulphur and 
regulus. 


ture furniſhes it abundantly. This 
mineral is the ore of regulus of an- 
2 

roaching to that of lead. It is 
a poſed in long ſhining brittle nee- 
dles. The native metal is of a white, 
or filver-colour. 

The Regulus of antimony is the 
metallic part of antimony. It ig a ſe- 
mi-metal of a brilliant white like that 
of ſilver. It hath the opacity, weight, 


and fuſibility of metals; but as all 


other ſemi-metals, it wants duality, 
malleability, and fixity. Beaumé. 
The college bave retained antimony 
in their .Pharmacopce:a; 
nium Præparatum is deſeribed among 
the ſimple preparations : Antimo- 
nium Calcidatum is directed, for- 
merly called Calx Antimonii: An- 
timoniem Muriatum, formerly called 
Cauſticum Antimoniale: Antimo- 
nium Tartariſatum, formerly called 
or Emetic 


Pulvis Antimonialis, this latter me- 


dicine is intended to ſupply the 


place of James's Powder : Syiphur 
Antimonit Precipitatum : Vinum 
Antimonii Tartariſati. 

Aubimory (Plumoſe) a ſpecies of 
the ore of antimmy ; it is compoſed 


of very fine Fairs; and is of a deep” 


ſhade of the nrinatied colour of me- 
tals, Ed ards. 


It is ſeldom that this com- 
bination is made artificially, as na- 


It is of a grey ſlate- colour, 


Antimo- 


Anti mony- : a 


ö AN 


1 a genus in the or- | 


der of Cryptometalline ſtones. Edwards. 
ee a black ſort of coral. 
Antipathia, arruraba, antipathy, 
from asg, again, and wa >, after - 
tion, It expreſſes any oppoſite pro- 
perties or affections in matter. It is 


oppoſite to ſympathy ; or it is an 
averſion to particular objects. 


Antiperiflaſis, arromeg.otery;, 
adi .againſt, and wegicnw, to H, 
about, an oppoſition from all around. 


The philoſopheis who firſt coined 
this term, expreſſed by it a certain 


invigoration of internal warmth by 
the repulſion of external cold, which 
they called alſo concentration of the 
internal heat, from driving it to the 
centre. Or, it is a compreſſing on 
all fides, as the air preſſes. | 
Antiphate, black coral. | 
Antiphlogiftica, ſach remedies as 
tend to weaken the ſyſtem, by di- 


 miniſhing the living power. 


Antiphthifica, from aft, open, 
ole, 4 conſamption,  remedl 
againſt a conſumption.” | 
_  Autiphthora, from aii, againft, and 
eboga, OO" a ſpecies of wolt's- 
bane, which reſiſts corruption. 
Antiplyſica, arripvome, from alli, 
againſt, and gui, to inflate, reme- 
dies againſt wind, alſo called carmi- 


natives. 5 


Antithy/on, load - ſtone. 
#4 Antipraxia, from ajh, againſt, and 


Faro, 4 work, a contrariety of 
functions and temperaments in dif- 


ferent parts; and was ufed by the 


ancients to exprefs the variety of 
often contrary 


concurring, and 
ſymptors. | 


' *. Antivroftatee, A little way from the 
beginning of the cellular fabſtance 


of the urethra, we meet with two 


lacunz more conſiderable than the 
.reſt, and their ducts are very long. 
Theſe lacunæ and ducts lead to two 
glandular bodies fituated on the two 
convex ſides ob the ſpongy fubſtance 


ka, 


oo 


of the urethra near the bulb. - Each 
of them is about the ſize of a cher- 
2 but they are oblong and 
t, and covered entirely by the 
muſcles called Acceleratores. Theſe 
two bodies are commonly called pro - 


ſtatæ inferiores, but they are higher Ye 


than the true proſtates. There is a 
third body of the ſame kind ſituated 
more anteriorlyyx. Eat 
- Antirrhinum, calf's-ſnout, or ſnap- 
_— 4 2 in Linnæus's bota- 
ny. To this genus he adds the Li- 
naria, and arina; of ſpecies, he 
enumerates forty-ſe ven. 
Antirrhina, a ſpecies of Silene. 
Antiſcolica,- from ac, againſt, and 
cob, a w.rm, the ſame as Anthel- 
muta. | Fw 
 Antiſcorbuticus Cortex, i. e. Cortex 
Winteranns. N i | 
Antiſcorodon, from aii, againſt, and 
oxopuder, garlict, a E of - 
garlic called All iam Ulpicum. 
Antiſeptica, antiſeptics, from asi, 
againſt, and cure, to prrify, ſuch me- 
dicihes, &c. as reſiſt putrefaction. 
Antiſpaſir, arrictracie, from ci, 
225 0 and crew, to draw, a revul- 
n; the turning of. the courſe of 
the humours, whilſt they are actually 
in motian, The doctrine of reveal; 
fon is the invention of Hippocrates. . 
Antiſpaſmoides, from ali, againſt, 
and owacu 3 , @ couvulfon, a remedy - 
againſt convulſions. A kind of 4. 
dynesr, _ | e 
Antiſpaſfticon, arriorerTigy, a gene- 
ral epithet for any medicine that. 
works by way of revulfion. | 
 Antifternon, arricrifte from an, 
againſt, or oppoſite to, and arepron, e 
breeft, The back is fo called, be- 
cauſe it is oppoſite to the breaſt - 
pF OTE 
Aꝛtitaſe, arrvexar, from @ 1 
againft, aud Two, te extend, a contra - 
extenſion. 8 
Antithenar, from arri, againf and: 
dia, the palm of the hand. Dr, Hun- 
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Autor Pollicis Pedis, which ſee. 
Some apply it to a muſcle that 
draws the thumb to the fingers. It 
riſes from the bone of the metacarpus, 
that ſuſtains the fore · finger, and is in- 


ſerted into the firſt bone of the thumb. 


© Antithors, i. e. Anthora. | 
; Antitragus, arrerragee from ail, 


Saint, rexy©-, the thick part of the. 
It ariſes. from the internal 


anthelix. ' 
part of the cartilage that ſupports 
the antitragus, and, running upwards, 
is inferted into the tip of the antitra- 


ger, as far as the inferior part of the 
anthelix, where there 55 a fiſſure in 


the cartilage. It acts only on the car- 
Fe _ 
. * Aatizeumics, i. e. preventers, of fer- 
mentation in general. | 
Antizymics, 1. e. Antiputreſcents. 
. Lintophyllon, or Antoph yUus, the 
male Caryophylins. "Ys 
 Hatrax, i. e. Anthrax. .. 
' Axntrum Buccinoſum, So Bartho- 
Ane calls the cochlea of the ear. 
Amrum Geng, i. e. Antrum High- 
morzanum. Caſſerius named it thus, 


before Highmore diſcovered it. 


Antrum Highmorianum, all the body 
of the upper jaw-bone is hollow, 
and its cavity is thus named. 
Arucat, borax. | 
' Anwar Agate, See Onyx. 
Aan, à contraction of the word 
anus, a ring. In Anatomy it is the 
loweſt part of the inteſtinum rectum, 


a commonly called the fundament. A 


mall hole in the third ventricle of 
the brain, which leads into the fourth 


called. | 
-  Anxietas, reſtleſſneſs. 
Anyaricn, a ſpecies of Solanum. 
Aorta, acern, @ veſſel. | 
great artery, waich riſes out of the 
ventricle of the heart; from this 


ventricle of the cerebellum I ſo 


it goes out in a direct courſe, nearly 


over againſt the fourth vertebra of 
the back. Its courſe is direct with 
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ter and others apply this to the 44. 


It is the 


Wo. 


reſpect to the heart; but with ref] 
to all the reſt of the body, it aſcends 
obliquely from the left to the right, 
and, from before, backward. Soon 
after this, it bends obliquely from the 
right hand to the left, and, from be- 
fore, backward, reaching as high as 
the ſecond | vertebra of the back ;. 
from whence it runs down again in 
the ſame direction, forming an 
oblique arch. The middle of this 
arch is almoſt oppoſite to the right. 
ſide or edge of the ſuperior portion 
of the ſternum, between the carti- 
laginous extremities or ſternal arti- 
culations of the firſt two ribs, From 
thence the-aorta deſcends in a direct 
courſe along the anterior part of the 
vertebræ, kf the way to the os ſa- 
crum, lying a little toward the left 
hand ; and 'there it terminates in 
two ſubordinate or collateral trunks, 
called Arteriæ iliace. The aorta is 
generally divided into the a/cendens 
and deſcendeus, though both are but 
one and the ſame trunk. It is termed- 
aſcends, from the part where it 
leaves the 1 to the extremity of 
the great Hr vature or arch. The 
maining part of this trunk from the 
arch to the os ſacrum or bifurcation 
already mentioned, is named de- 
Scendens. The aorta deſceudens is 
farther divided into the ſuperior.and 
inferior portions ; the firſt taking in 
all that lies above the diaphragm; 
the other, all that lies between the 
diaphragm and the bifurcation. The 
reat trunk of the aorta ſends off 
everal branches in its courſe. The 
larger branches that go immediately 


from the trunk of the aorta are, the 


two arteriæ ſubclavje ; two caro- 
tides, one cæliaca, one meſenterica 
ſuperior, two renales, formerly 
termed emulgents, one meſenterica 
inferior, and two iliacæ. The ſmaller 
branches are, the arteriaz coronariæ 
cordis, the bronchiales, &ſophagææ, 


intercoſtales, diaphragmaticæ inferi- 
wa . ores | 


AP 
eres ſpermaticw, lumbares, and ſa- 


Abagma, amayue, the thruſting of 
a bone or other part out of its place. 

' Apalachine Gallis, i. e. Caſſine. 
Adaragua, a ſpecies of dryony 
growing in Braſil. 

Aparine, ſmooth- ſeeded gooſo⸗ 
graſs, a ſpecies of FYalantin. 

: Aparine, cleavers or gooſe-graſs, 
2 ſpecies of Galium. It-is the Ga- 


' trum Aparine of Linnæus. 


Aparine, a name oy the Carty 
Minor, 
© Apartbrofis, TIF from amo, 
ab, and ap hee, a joint, i. e. Abarticu- 
latio. , 

Apathia, arab, apathy from « 
and meox, privation of feeling, in- 
ſenſibility of pela, or mental affec- 
tions. : 7 

Apechema, ATT Y,nu.0%y from emo, and 
| xd, a ſound, properly a reſounding, 
or the reprecuiſion of ſound, i. e. an 
ecko; but in a medical ſenſe it lig- 
nifies a contra fiſſure. 

. Apeiba" (Braſilian) a ſpecies of 

ea, | 

Apella. It is when the glans pe- 
nis lies bare, either by means of a 
diſtemperature, when it is called a 
paraphymoſis; or by circumciſion; 
for which laſt reaſon, any circum- 
ciſed perſon is thus nam 

Apen, a ſort of bread made with 
the juice of the Ambalam- tree and 
rice, in India. 


. Apepfia, ami, eme priv. and 
werfe, to digeſt, indigeſtion. 


2 ar,. crude. or undi- 


 Aperiens, aperient, from aperio, to 
open, the 8 nt frm oper 

' Aperiens Palpebram Rectus, i. e. 
Ledater Palpebre ſuperior is. 

Apertor Oculi, i. e. Levator Palpe- 
 bree Juperioris.” - 

Apetalus, from the primitive, par- 
ticle «, and mera a leaf.” Tourne- 
fort names his fifteenth claſs of een 


"© * 
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tables PU  Abetalots torun 
without petals. They have no other 


covering on the parts of gener 


but the calyx.- 


- Apeuthyſmends, © DPS INE from 


, Arai gilt, a name of the inen 5 2» 


numrectum. 
Aderʒ in the Len ſyſtorg, i Þ 


the extremity in which the leaf ters 
minates, to which various epithets - 


are given according to its figure. 
For example; leaves are called trum 
cate, when the in a ttanſverſe 


end 1 
line; obtuſe, who hey terminate us 
it were in the ſegment of a eiccle: 
an 


age | 


acute, when they terminate in 


. angle, &c. See hu, pu 
7 


Aphaca, > yellow vecclings A ow. 
cies of atHyrus. a 
Apliærę Fe 
to take away. ery it — 


the amputation of w hole na | 


or parts become diſeaſed, 1 

Aphanes, parſtey- piert, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. There is vor one 
ſpecies. 


Aphilanthropia, from a neg. and k 


ON rhef, the love of 3 do 
Wedelius calls the 2 
of melancholy, whe s begin 
to diſlike company a ae 

Aoleni. So - Hippocrates * calls 
thoſe who labour under a caros. 

* Aphoni, 
talepfis 3 and for the palſy of che 
tongue. 

Aplonia, ePwna, from priv. and 
Owrn, @ voice, one who hath loſt his 
voice. Dr. Cullen ranks this genus 
of diſeaſe, in the claſs Locales, and 
order Dy/cinefi@; and notices three 


_ ſpecies. 


1. Aplonia gutturalit; when 
the gullet is ﬀetted 1 by a tumor in 
the * or the glottis. 

trackecalis 3 when the trachea is com- 


Aphonia atonica; 


Hale EN t 
” BY Aphor ann 


a, ama, a name of the ca- 


2. Aphonia _ 


preſſed or morbidly contracted. 3. 
n the nerves. f 


the larynx are wounded or _ 


—— — — » 


r , / din is + ad tr 
on ITC, AW —_—_ 4 2 
1 


nnn e 


9 1 


** Ado AB bent d os 


” SKI 


@ ſeparate or diſtinguiſt, a ſhort fen- 
teace, briefly expreſſing the proper- 


- ties of a thing; or which ſerves as a 


dunn 
=: called from its repreſenting the moon {) 


15 01 
loſophy and 


Freun 


maxim, or principle, to guide a man 
dee cpecally in phi- 

phyfic. - 

Aphrainon, from a priv. and gerte, 


te be wiſe, One who hath loſt the 


uſe of his reaſon. | 
- Hphrogiſia, a from agony 
vene commerce. 
expreſs by this word, the age of pu- 
berty, or the venereal age. | 
Aphrod'facum, a medicine that ex- 


. 
7 


Cites deſire to venery. 


Aphrodifiaſmus, afgodiowacyc i.e 
1 th = 
phrodiſanus Mor bus, i. e. Lues vene- 


gala, eppryara, from «Per, 


Fea, 


4 2 | 
froth, and yaa,” milk. No writer 
hath deſcribed this; but what the 


Romans uſed under this name ſeems 


to be ſomething like what we call 


ſyllabub. _ : 
Aphrolitrum, apohν n, 1. e. Aphro- 


nitrum. 


Aplronitrum, aPporTpor, from «@poc, 
ume, and urge, nitre, fpume 


pſeo-calca- 
reous element, are thus called. It is 
a name alſo of the Natror. 


Adlreſcoradon, from a$20;, /prme, or 


' froth. It is a name of the Allium Ul- 


. 65 fr 
glplraſelenot, afgooianyo;, from :- 
the moon, a kind of ſelenite, ſo 


as it were in a glaſs. 


Aphroſyne, from aggwn, filly, folly 


or dotage. | 
Aphthee, apa, the thruſh, a diſ- 


order which frequently. appears in 


ijnfagts in their months, as on their 
tongues, gums, &c. It diſcovers it- 


F in the form of white ſpecks, 


» chiefly on the tongue and the back 


+ | 


REN 
5 (n 
Huis, apepie Hs, from aof, 


Some 


' 
* 


8 * 


of the palate. Dr. Culien'ranks 


it as a genus of diſeaſe, in the claſs 
Pyrexis, and order Exanthemata.” 
_ IAphthe/a, i. e. dphthe. > 
Aphyllenthes, a genus in Linnæus's 
batany. There is one ſpecies only. 


Aphyteia, a genus in Linnazwus's 


botany. He hath but one ſpecies: 

Atiaſirum, baum. 

&pices, the ſame as 
Linnezus, are by Ray and Tourne- 
fort defined thoſe little knobs that 
grow on the top of the ſtamina in 
the middle of a flower. They are of 
various colours, By the microſcope 
they have been diſcovered to be, as 
it were, a ſort of Capſule ſeminales, 
or /ced-vefſels, containing in them 
ſmall globular, and, often oval par- 
ticles, of various colours, and, ex- 
quiſitely formed. In the herb Ro- 


the Anthers of 


4 


bert, theſe apices are of a deep pur- 


ple colour: they are exactly ſpherical, 
and afford a very pleaſant proſpect 


in the glaſs. The duſt of theſe api- 


ces, falling down into the flower, fe- 


cundates and ripeub the ſeed, 
' Apinel, a root which is met with 
in ſome of the American iſlands, and 


of which is called by. the natives Yaha- 
nitre. Salts formed of the vitriohe 
acid, and a terrene or gy 


cani. Its name Apinol, was that of a 
captain of a horſe, who firſt made the 
Europeans acquainted with it. Ser- 


pents are ſaid to ſhun this root, and 


thoſe who have handled it. 
Apis, a ſpecies of Glycine; alſo a 
ſpecies of Euphorbia, or Spurge. 
£prum, pa 
us's botany. - 
pecies. 


Apium Satroum, celery. | 
Apluda, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates four ſpe- 

Apnea, ame, a defect of ref,jiga+ 
tion, ſuch as happens in a cold, an 
apoplexy, &c. i 


- 


, + genus in Linnz- 
enumerates two 


Apium Macedinicum, i. e. Buben : 
 Macedonicum of Linnæus. 


4 


* 


A? 


| Apobamma ee water in 
| which hot iron hath been quench- 
ed. 


 *.  Apocapniſmus; am ν,ναj from 

wy Rohr ate a fumigation. 

Py Apocat harfis, e motabapory is uſed 
for purging upwards and down- 
wards, either with . or: without the 
help of medicines. 

Apoccnas, i. e. dbevacuatio Alfo 
partial fluxes. | 

Apocengſes, anoxmeguc, partial fluxes 
without fever attending, In Dr. 
Cullen's Neſolegy, it is the name of 
an order in the claſs Locales, 

Aporhremma, ate, the mat - 
ter of ſpit hawked up. 

5 Apochrempſir ee a hawk- 

ing up of ſpit. 

opecl.yli/ma, the ſame as the rob of 
any fruit, 

Apochyma, amnoxvuc, | the pitch 
eb is ſcraped from ſhips, formerly 
eſteemed in medicine. 

Apocla/ma, anoxdacue, the ſame as 
Abdudtio, or rather Apagma. 

Apecleiji, is, amorancx, an excluſion: 
but Hippocrates uſes the word, from 
whence. it is derived, to expreſs a 
| loathing of ſood. 

from 


Apocruſticon, * awongeornon, 


emoxpuu, to repel, an epithet for a re- 


medy of a repelling and aſtringent 
quality. 


Apecyzhs, a birth, M bringing forth yr 


of a child. 

Apocynon, a little bone in the left 
ſide of a frog, formerly held in great 
eſteem. Alſo dog's-bane. 
Adacynum, dog's-bane, & genus in 

Linnæus's botany. 

ten ſpecies. 

| Hpodacrytica, exmodarpuTnn., They 

are medicines which-firſt excite, and 

then evacuate, the ſuperfinous moiſ- 
ture of the eyes, aud thus pre vent- 

ing preternatural moiſture there. 
Such are onions, hellebore, & c. 

2 ee inſpid, or void of 


N 


age. 


He enumetates. 


AP 
all ſenkble qualities, as" water" is. 
Galen thinks that inſipid aliments 
are more nouriſhing than .the e. 
moͤnious and bitter are. ' 
Apopalatti/ſmus meer 
Adlat#atio. 4 b 4 ws 
2 * raved taſte. 
4 of taſte. | | 
NE e an intercep- V7" OY 
tion, 3 or retention, Which 
may be of urine, or any other . 
ral evacuation. 
Apolexis, aw0yt1;, a decaying time 
of age, and oppoſed to tlie EW of - 


Apolinofis, ET Hom . | 
flax. So F. nineta calls the me- 
thod of curing a fiilula by raw flax. 
Apollinaris, tree nightſkade; ; alſo 
black henbane. : 
Apoly/is, amnouorc, a ſolurion or 
releaſe; ſuch as the excluſion of a 
id, the ſolution of a cn or | 
ntving of a bandage. | 
Apemathema, avoy ubnua, foo caro 0 
priv. and ara, to learn. HI — 
crates expreſſes by it, a forgetfulneſs 
of all that hath bad learnt. | 
ue g ano ut. It is ſimple 
oxymel. 
Aponeneemenes, e&TWeveron merwe, An ad- 
verb importing an utter averſion to 
auy thing. | 
Aponeuroſis, amorwvewerc, of ame, 
om, and veveor, a nerve, any nervous 
(or, as is now called, tendinous) ex- 
panſon ;_the teudon, or tail of 4 
mu ſcie, called hy Hippocrates Terry, = 
@ tendon, or cord. { expanſions , 
of tendons, caited eponenreſer, er fat 
ciæ, grow thinner and thinner, tl. 
they are loſt in the cellular mem- 
brane. Inſtances of theſe occur in 
the thigh, as the Faſcia Lata; * 
legs, feet, &. 
Zpopallefir, or Apopalſit, rome 
aol, anon; from uniwrata, 
throw off in d hay mae, an expul- 
Gon of the {oetvs, as in os late | 
„ 


/ 


"S 
.-® 


AP 
"2 orophlegmatiſamms, an OEYuaTO oc 


'of amo, from, and Gacyua, phlegm, a 


7 


medicine which, by holding it in 
the mouth, promotes a diſcharge of 
phlegm, ſuch ag pellitory root, horſe- 
radich, &c. hen ſolid, it is called 
 Maſticatorium. | 
Ajophrades,  aToPpades,' from the 
fogular, a weg, unfortunate, thoſe 
days in which an acute diſtemper 
comes to a fatal criſis, or no criſis at 
| Apophtharma, a mv, a medi- 
eine to procure abortion. 
Apoplilegm, and Apothegm, ar- 
Cepua, a maxim, axiom, or flanding 


Apophyas, creo, of aro, from, 
and vw, to grow, an appendix. Any 
thing that grows to, or proceeds from 
another. 

Apophyſis, amoDvorc, from anypuu, to 
produce, or from are and Quu, to grow, 
an appendix. Any thing that grows 
to, or proceeds -from another, as 
branches of trees, &c. In anatomy it 
ſignifies the projection of a bone. 


Apophyſis Gracilis, the apophyſis of 


the neck of the malleus in the ear. 
Adoplecta, a name for the internal 
jugular vein which aſcends by the 
ſide of the A/pera arteria. 
ApepleFica, medicines againſt the 
Apoplexy. Vogel ſays it is a conti- 
nued fever coming on upon an apo- 


lexy. 
| Aopleiice. Thus Bartholine calls 
the internal jugular veins, from an 
opinion of their being particularly 
concerned in the diſeaſe called Apo- 
plexy. 8 
8 rοννον , from awonno- 
ow, io firike, aſtoniſi, knock down, or 
mite ſuddenly, becauſe perſons are ſud- 
denly attacked with this diſeaſe. In 
it there is an almoſt inſtantaneous 
deprivation of all ſenſation, and of 
all voluntary motion. Some define 
it a ſleepineſs with inſenſibility and 
: „ . 


5 ( WF APF : 


ſnoring. In Dr. - Cullen's Nofoligy, * 
it is a genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 


Neurgſes, and other Comala: he ſays, 
it is that diſeaſe in which the whole 
of the external and internal ſenſes, 
and the whole of the voluntary mo- 


tions, are in ſome degree aboliſned; 


while reſpiration, and the action of 


the heart, continue to be performed. 
To the definition of apoplexy, he 
adds, that the abolition of the pow- 
ers of ſenſe and motion is in /ome 
degree only, meaning by this to im- 
ply, that under the title of — 
plexy, are comprehended thoſe dif- 
eaſes which, as differing from it in 


2 only, cannot, with a vie- 


either to ee, or practice, be 
ö 
\ 


properly diſtinguiſhed from it. Such 


are the diſeaſes named Carus, Cata- 


plora, Coma, and Lethargus, For 
the underſtanding of which, it is ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe, that if by any 


means a nerve is tied and compreſſ- 


ed, the part to which that nerve is 
directed loſes its ſenſe and motion; 
that if any nerve is cut, there diſtils 
out a liquor; that motion is per- 
formed from the impulſe of the nerv- 


ous fluid, by the force of the ar- 


terial blood through the nerves into 


the muſcular fibres; and that ſenſa- 


tion is from hence; that objects com- 


preſs or ſtrike upon the extremities 


of the nerves by their motion, and 
drive back the nervous fluid to- 
wards the brain. An apoplexy 
therefore, is produced by any cauſe 
which hinders ſuch undulation of 
all the nerves, except thoſe which 
are deſtined to move” the heart and 
breaſt. But the cauſe of the motion 
of the heart and thorax remaining, 


or, of the pulſe and reſpiration, when 


the other parts are deprived of 
their motion, is, becauſe in every 
motion which is performed by muf. 
cles having antagoniſts, a quantity 
of nervous fluid muſt be derived 

into 


a * 
— 


1 


% 
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n 


AF 


lato the contracting muſele, not 
only equal to that Which is derived 


at the ſame time into the oppoſite 
- muſcle, but alſo greater ; for other- fow Fron, ſignifies. fu 


wile,. the to be moved would 
remain ih an equilibrium, without 


motion: and, therefore, more of, 
the nervous fluid muſt paſs into 


a muſcle that has an antagoniſt, 


* 4 7 
. 
(- 81 
ww 


* 
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0 » / . , " 
Aporrhea, anf. contagion; ef- 
flavium. | F 


hureous va- 
pours and exhalations from the earth, 
and ſubterraneous. bodies, as alſo any, 
kind of infectious ſteams. | 

from. e, 


rom, and * EA ** to. 


than into that which has, none. But, frike with a hatchet, a ſpecies of frac- 


the heart is a muſcle that has no 


antagoniſt, and, conſequently, it re- 


au a leſs quantity of nervous 


aid to continue its motion, than 


other muſcles deſtined for the mo- 
tion of the limbs: therefore, if the 
the undulations of 


cauſe hinderin 15 of 
all the nerves is ſuch, that no juice 


could flow through the nerves, the. 
ceaſe from mo- 


- heart itſelf woul 
tion, and death enſue. But, if the 


cauſe be not ſo powerful as to take 


away all the motion of the fluid 
through the nerves, but, ſo far only 


reſiſts their dilatation, that but a 


very little fluid can paſs through 
them, not ſufficient to inflate thoſe 
muſcles which have antagoniſts ; 
then, thoſe muſcles only will 
trated, which require the leaſt quan- 


tity of ſpirits; and, ſuch is the heart. 
Dr. Cullen alſo ſays, that the proxi- 


mate cauſe of epoplexy may be in 
general, whatever interrupts ' the 
motion of the nervous power from 
the brain to the muſcles of volun- 
tary motion; or, in ſo far as ſenſe 


is affected, whatever interrupts the 


motion of. the nervous power from 
the ſentient extremities of the nerves 


| 0 the brain, Such an interruption 


of the motions of the nervous power 
may, be occaſioned, either, by ſome 
compreſſion of the origin of the 
nerves, or, by ſomething deſtroying 


the mobility of the nervous power. 


Apopſychia, anvluyay the greateſt 

egree of fainting, . 

Aporexis, a play with balls, in the 
grenaſtic exerciſes. | 


con- 


ture; and is when part of a bone is 


chipped off. 


Aleſclaſi, ameoxanc, & ſcarifica. / 
tion, a flight ſuperficial incifion of. 


the ſkin. 


Apeſchaſmur, wreragpeprey Le. poſe, 


cha- 3 e 
Kae ETo7TIE; i. e. Anorexia, a 
loathing of food. | dia 


Apoſitoi, amoovro, thoſe who are 


averſe to food. 


Adoſollaceliſit, anooPuninioy, from 
aTo, from, and EPenrAocy A Jpac lus,” . 
a mortification of the fleſh in wounds 
or fractures, cauſed by tov tight bans . 


dage. 


they are reſſed; - 


R 


Aprflagma, 


Apoſtafis, aworTarK, from agen 


js, fo abſeede. It is when a fragment 


of bone comes away by a fracture, 


Hippocrates uſes the word alfo, firſt, 


when a diſtemper paſſes off by ſome * 
outlet, and this is an apeftaſis by _ 


exertion :;* ſecondly, when the mor- 
bific matter, by its 6wn weight, falls 


and ſettles on every part, this is an 


epoſtaſis by ſettlement : thirdly, when 


one diſeaſe turns to another, this is. 


an apeftaſir mal,. So Pliny calls - 


Apoſtema. 


Apoftaxis, amoreBic. ür res — 
:Netot 


uſes this word to expreſs a d 


of blogd from the noſe. It means 
any diſtillation or deffuxion of hu«* 
FN BOT: © 
 Apyſters, enorrrua, from apioTyui, = 
e „% 


| n 7.46.3 44] Lore 
Aporrhoet, from wk 1's de/iuo, to. 
P 


| Safe erent Groot agrizuege. . | 


Apoftagma, amooteyun, the. ſweet 75 
liquor that diſtils from grapes before 


- 
% , 


Amulett. 


ferment, ferment | 
Apparatus, from; to pre- 


Yi 4 p 


which ſee; or from are, from, 
rug, to fand. e 


' + Apoftematiai. So Aretæus calls 
thoſe who, from an inward abſceſs, ' 
void pus downwards. 


| Apofirephe, awoorgopn, from — 


- Teifw, to turn away. Thus P. Xgi- 


neta expreſſes an averſion to food. 
Apgſyrma,- azoovgua, abrafion and 


_ laceration of the cutis. 


Apotheca, ar, from arri, 
to lay afide, or repefit, formerly ſigni- 


i | fied a wine-cellar, but now a ſhop 
where medicines are ſold : hence 


Apethecarius, an apothecary, from 


ano, cum, with, and rid, pon, 10 


put, is ſo called from his employ 
being to prepare, and keep in readi- 


neſs the various articles in the Ma- 


teria Medica; and to compound 
them for the phyſician's uſe. In 
every European country except Great 
Britain, the apothecary is the ſame as 
in England we name the Druggiſt and 
Chemiſt. pal 

N. B. The word apotheca ſome- 
times ſignifies a gally pot. 


"Ss Hpotherapia, amrobegarua, a perfect 
rticular ſort of exerciſe of 


cure; alſo a 
uſed for health. 
— Apotherapentica, that part of me- 
dicine which teaches concerning the 
Apotherapia. © h 
' Apothefis, amobroric, from are, and 
Tins, to place, the reduction of a 
* bone. 3 FO: 
" Apothlimma, azolMpua, the 
of the expreſſed juice of a plant, 

. Fpotropeea, or 
... Apezema, ama, from avohiu, a 
boil, a ring . 3 N 

Apozymot, — from nu, 4 


pare, or to provide, is uſed vari- 
ouſly, as a [diſpoſition of inſtru- 


ments, and of all other things into a 
readineſs by a ſurgeon for any ope- 


EET,” 5 


682 5 
e ſabarate, the fame as Al ſcgſſus, 
; G7 in this ſenſe ; and, in mechanics, or 


ration, often mentioned by Scultetus 


experimental philoſophy, it figni- 
bes the fitneſs of ware: Mn. to 
orm certain things with. But 
in general it ſtands for all that pre · 
vious knowledge of materials, or 
other things requiſite to the ſtudy 
or practice of any art or ſcience. 
The word is applied alſo to che- 


ry. 

Appareil, This word is from the 
French. It is intended to expreſs 
the firſt efforts of any organ or 
gland, by which it is put in action, 
either, by a ſpontaneous inflamma- 
tion, or, an increaſed degree of ſen- 
ſibility. The erection of the penis 


is the appareil of the venereal or- 


gans, previous to the excretion of the 
eminal 3 | 1 8 
Appendices Coli Adipoſe. on 
the great arch of the colon, and 7 
two laſt incurvations, are a kind of 
fringes thus named. See Appendices 
Epiploice. _ W 4.” 
Appendices Epiploice. e 
appendices of the colon and Son 
have always appeared to be a kind 
ſmall omenta or appendices epi- 
ploicæ. They are fituated at dif- 
ferent diſtances -along ny inteſ- 
tines, being , particular elongations 
of their 8 2 
They are of the ſame ſtructure with 
the great omentum; and there is a 
cellular ſubſtance contained in their 
duplicature, more or leſs filled with 


fat, according as the ſubject is fat or 
Apotropaia, a oy of 1 2 ; | 


ean. ; 

Say a eadicula Caci, i. e. Appendi. 
cula Verms 8 1 * 
Aopendicula Vermiformit. * 
thus named from the ſuppoſed re- 
ſemblance to an earth- worm; when 
it is touched it hath ſame contor- 
tions, like thoſe of a warm. It is 
on one ſide of the bottom of the 
Cæcum, and about three fingers 


breadth long, but ſlender. It com- 
mon 


' 
w 
] 


A P 
mon Gianieter is abomt quarter of an 
inch. By one extremity it opens into 
the bottom of the caecum; the other 
extremity is cloſed. Its ſtructure is 
like that of the inteſtines in general ; 
its external coat is folliculous, like 
that bf the duodenum, and is rettcu- 
lar alſo. Its uſe is not know. 

Appenſio, the ſuſpenſion of a e 
arm in a ſcarf. 


Appetentia, 1. e. San. 


Philoſo- 


tion, but, more ſtrictly and nf 
cally, a craving of food to 
hunger and thirſt. "The 


gedzna, by Galen; and by Deckers, 
in his Notes. 1 pon Berberte, xvropeEvce, | 18 
a diſtempered or inſatiable cravi 
for food, differing from the Bulimit, 
which ſee. 


Appetitus Caninus, i. e. Bulimia, or 


rather, an inſatiable craving for food, 
with vomiting after eating. 

Apple. See Malus. 

Apple ( Adam's.) The protuberance 


in the fore- of the —_— occa- 
fioned by the upper part of the larynx 
is thus called. 


”m (Bal/am.Y See Momordica. 
pple ( 


Male Balſam) i. e. Momor- 


dica, and Balſamina. 
» (Crab) a variety of Ma- 


Appluda, the chaff of Millet, Pa 


nicum, and Sęſamum. 

Appoſition, is the addition and union 
of new matter, as of the food in 

nouriſhment. 


, i name of the Catales- 


ximatio, a method of cure by 
ai hon g a diſeaſe into an animal 
2 ve egrable by way of immediate 
conta 
ricot, See Armeninca. 
| Apronia, black briony. | 
 Apſychia, ava, i. e. Lipothymia. 
' Aptyſtos, anrvoro, from a priv. and 


toy 


titus 
caninus, called alſo Pica, and Pla- mv 


vum. 


AP 


eva, 1 pin an epithet for diſorders 
15 which ſpitting, though an unuſual 


et wanting, as in what 
if ed 2 dy 


N a 4 


9 i. e. "Epuleticus. | 
Apyetos, from « priv. and wvor, 


- pus, an epithet for — weil will - 


not ſuppurate. 


Apyrexia, amvpitia, apyrexy, from g 


a priv. and ug. fire, or from .ovpac- 
ow, to be feveriſh. 
fion of feveriſh heat. 
Apyremele, anugopndn, a probe with- 
out a button. 
"Apyron, aufen from à priv. and 
„Are, a — of Sulphar. vioun : 
alſo of the iliops mineralis, when 
prepared without fire. 
Apyrothium, a name of Sulphar vi- 


Apyroti,a name of the ſtone called 


a carbuncle, from its being without 


heat, although it a pears very fiery, 


Water, which ſee. 
que Medicinales, medicinal wa- 
ters, alſo called mineral waters. See 
Acidulæ. 
Aqua Sulpllureæ, ſulphureous wa- 
ters, or hot baths, as the waters at 
Aix la Chapelle, Bath, e. 
Aqua Fortis, i. e. Nitrous . f 
Agua marine, i. e. 
Agucducts, a. name the 
chian tubes ; alſo of the Ly 
veſſels. 
Ander Fallopii, > 0 . 
Enuftachiana. _- 
Aquee Paver, fear of water. It 85 


| the ame as. Hydrophobia. 


- Aquartia, a genus in Linnguss* - 
There is but one ſpecies. - - 
So Sennertus calls that 


botany. 
cola. 
ſpecies of ſtye on the eye-lid, which 


Sauvage terms Hordeolum hydatide= 


Apriaucus, i I. e. Hyaragoges. 5 
 Aquifdlium, of ane, a prickle, and 
falls, a leaf, common nds with 
red berries; a * 1 


I is de nei. 5 


* 


AR 


Aquila Alba, a name for the Mer. 
eurius dulcis; for Sal ammoniac, &C. 
Aquila Alba Philoſophoram, i. e. 

Fr. Sal Ammon. 8 £4 

wila Celeftis. It is the cea, 
| i for all diſeaſes. Be: 

pared of mercury eſſentiſicated. 

. Aquila Nigra. It is the ſpirit of 

cobalt. 3556? 
Aquila Veneris, a preparation made 
with verdigris and tublimed Sal am- 


_ monmac. | A 


- 


Aquile. The veins were ſo called Abru 


which paſs through the tempies into 
ile Lap, the eagle-ſtone. 
| 221. Tigaus) eagle- wood. It 
is generally ſold for the Aga/lochum. 


Aquilegia, columbine, a genus in 


Linneus's-botany. He 

| five ſpecies. 
Aquileia, i. e. Aquilegia. 
Aguilena, lark-ſpur. ie 
Aguilicia, a genus in Linnæus's 

botany. There is but one ſpecies. 

- Aquilinus (Lapis) eagle · ſtone. 
Aua Humor Oculi, the watery 


enumerates 


humour of the 5 
water that fills- all the ſpace between 
the cornea of the eye, and the an- 
terior part of the cryſtalline humour. 


If a wound diſcharges this fluid, it is 


reſtored in two or three days again. 
Its chief uſe ſeems to be to keep the 
cCornea diſtendedt. Bd 


Aguula, a diſorder of the eye · lid is. 


thus named by P. Egineta. He ſays 
it is a pinguious ſubſtar ce under t 


BI | kin of the eye-lid. To cure it an 


inciſion is to be made through the 
ſkin, and the cyſt is to be diſſected 


out. | ; 
Arabis, baſtard tower-muſtard, a a 


genus in Linnæus's botany, He 

enumerates eleven ſpecies. ; 
Arac, commonly called Rack, ſpi- 

kituous liquor produced from rice. 
Araca- Guam, a ſpecies of the 


guava⸗- tree. . a | | 
Arachjs, earth or ground-nut, a 


4 | 84 \ 
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eye. It is a limpid 


1 


AR 


nus in Linnæus's botany. There 
is but one ſpecies. an N 33% 
Arachnoides, agaxroudn, from agax- 
, a ſpider, and doc, form, the exter- 
nal lamina of the pia mater is thus 


named, from its reſemblance to a 


cobweb.. | Alſo. a name of the tunic 
of the cryſtalline humour of the eye. 
Cellus Ays that Herophilus named 
the coat thus which immediately - 
inveſts the vjtreous humour. 
Aracus Indicus, vel Africanus, i. e. 
Sort | | , x 
Aracos, braſs. Kid 
.  Aracus, the wild vetch. cg. 
Aracus Aromaticus, i. e. Fanilla. 
Arades, apadog. Hi es means 
by it, the — pin in the 
ſtomach by digeſting the aliment 
there. It alſo — any pertur- 
bation in the body. | | 


Araeometer, an in nt with 
which to determine the ſpecific gra- 
Min f beyond 

Aræon, thin, rare, flow. It is ap- 
plied to breathing, as when we ſay, 
the breathing is not frequent, nor 
thick. er +7 8 : 

Areotica, apatoTixg, things or medi- 
cines which rarefy, or attenuate. 

Aralda, a name of the herb called 
Fox-glove. | | * 

Aralia, the angelica-tree, or ber 
ry-bearing Angelica. A genus [ | 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
ſeven ſpecies. 

. Aralia Humilis, i. e. Genſag. 
Aranca, i. e. Arachnoides. 
Araneo/a Urina, urine in which is 

ſomething like ſpider-webs, with a 

fatneſs at the top. It indicates a col- 


liquation. 


Aratien Ape, the. cuſtard-apple. 
Arbor, a tree. Trees are by Lin- 
næus claſſed in the ſeventh family 
of the vegetable kingdom, and are 
diſtinguiſhed from bs in that 
their ſtems come up with buds on 
them: but this diſtinction holds not 
uni verſally, there being le 
* & | u 


# 
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buds on the large trees in_ India. 
According to Ludwig, à tree is a 
plant having a ſimple and woody 
trunk. OR | , 5 ; 
Arbor Diane. Tf a ſmall piece 
of amalgam of mercury and ſilver 
be put into a ſolution of 1nercury, 


and filver mixed and diluted in wa- 


ter, there ſprings, ſome time after, 


from the amalgam, a little filver . 


ſhrub, which is not always of the 
fame form. This vegetation is a 


mixed' cryſtallization of ſilver and 


mercury which appear with their 
metallic luſtre. n 
Arber febrifuga Peruviana, 1. e. 
inchona. . 
Arbor Triflis, ſorrowful-tree, a 
ſpecies of Nyanthes, | 
Arbor Vite. See RM. 
Arbor Vitz. On each fide of the 
fourth ventricle in the brain, the 
medullary ſubſtance of the Cerebellum 


forms a trunk which expands itfelf- 
in form of laminæ through the 
Theſe ramifications 


cortical ſtrata. 
are thus named. 


Arboreus, from Arbor, a tree. It 


is a term in botany, to diſtinguiſh 
ſuch funguſſes or moſſes as grow 


upon trees, from thoſe that grow on. 


the ground. | | 

Arbutzs, ſtrawberry-tree ; 2 genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates nine ſpecies. 4k 

Arbutus (Trailing.) See Epigaa. 

Arbutus Andrachne, andrachne, or 
eaſtern ſtrawberry-tree. | 

Arcæi (Balſ.. vel Linim. vel Ung.) 
i. e. The bal/am or ointment of Gum 
Elemi. 

Arcane, red chalk or ruddle. 

Arcanum, a ſecret, or a medicine 
whoſe preparation or efficacy, is 
kept from the world, ta enhance its 
value. With the chemiſts it is a 
thing ſecret, and  incorporeal; it 
can only be known by experience, 
for it is the virtue of every thing, 


* 


Matter. 


* 1 
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which operates a thouſand times 
more than the thing itſelf. % 


Arcanum Corallinum, i. e. Mercu- : ; 


ius Corallinus. 


Arcanum Duplex, or Duplicatum, ' 
the double ſecret, i. e. Nirum Vi. 


triolatum, vel Tartarum Fitriolatum. 


Arcanum Joviale. It is a prepara- 
tion of tin and quickſilver ; but not 


now in uſe, 


Arcanum Materiale. Among the + 


chemiſts it is a ſ pecific extract, near- 
ly allied to the matter of our bodies. 


Arcanum Specificum, It is an ex- 


tract of the interior nature of things, 


and is of two ſorts, aſtral, and ma- 


terial. * 


Arcanum Tartari, i. e. Sal Dia- 


# 


reticus.. 


Arcanum Terre Foliatæ Tartari, 


i. e. Sal Dinreticus. - , 


Arcamam Ilebplraſti. It is the. 


quinteſſence of any taing moſt high, 
exalted, or as he 
He bo 


altations. s of four artana, 


eſpecially, 1. The arcanum of the firſt 
2. Of the Philo/opher's fon 
3. Of the Mercury of life. 4. Of Tinc- 


ture. 


Archeus, from xaloc, fi ifying 


ancient, as applied in medicine, de- 


notes the ancient practice, concern- 
ing which in his time Hippocrates 
wrote a whole treatiſe. Aud ſome- 
times it is uſed in that natural ſtate 
which preceded any diſeaſe. This 
by ſome likewiſe is uſed for 


 Archeus, a term much uſed by 
Helmont to expreſs an internal effi- 
" cient cauſe 
ſeems no other than the 


all things; which 
1 Mun. 
di of his-predeceſſors ; and'as he ap- 
lies it to particular animated bein 
it differs not from the 914i, or Fs 
Plaftica of the old philoſophers. 
Archangel, See Archangelica, ' 
Archangel. See Lamium. - 
„ _ Archangeh 


ys, it is the virtue 
of a thing refined by a thouſand ex- 
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6 Balm-leaved. Mi- 


Hum. , 

Archangelica, Arc angel, or talleſt 
Hungarian 9 ſpecies of 
angelica. 


Arche, a. The firſt attack of 
a Aiſeaſe, its firſt ſtage, that time of 


the diſorder in which the patient 


firſt takes to his bed, or in which 
help might be effectual. 
"Archeaftis white-briony. 


Archiater, 1 from ae 


Principium, chief, and ialecc, medicus, 


a phyſician ; fignifies chie phyſician, 


: 7 as thoſe to 1 according to 


the explanations bf Hieron. Mercu- 
rialis: hor Hoffman applies it rather 


to the head or preſident of a college 


or community of phyſicians. Some 


likewiſe uſe it in the fame ſenſe as 
Archeus. 


Archidoxis, is a title given to a 
| book of chemiſtry, wrote by Para- 
celſus, and which Libavius in Ex- 


am. 'Phil. Nouæ, ſays, looks more 
| like magic than knowledge: but 


thoſe who underſtand it, tell us it 


cContains ſome very remarkable ſe- 


crets; and is highly prized by the 
adepts. ' 

Archigeni Morbi, acute diſcaſes, ſo 
called from &EYng the chief, and Yiroual, 
ro be, becauſe they hold the chief 
rank amongſt diſeaſes. | 
-  Archil.” Ses Rocella,  _ 

Archimagia, a name for Chemiſtry, 
becauſe by it gold is attempted to be 
made. 


" Archimia, the art of changing im 
perfect into perfect metals. 
7 Archoptoma, bearing-down of the 
Rectum. 

Archos, the Anus, allo the Inteftinum 
Rectum. 

Arcos, burnt copper. 

Arctatio. It is when the inteſ- 
tines are conſlipated, from an in- 


flammation. Alſo a preternatural 
| 4 E of the Pudendum Mulie- 
3 | 


Architudo, i. e. Actatis. 
Artium, burdock, a genus in 


'Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
two ſpecies. The college have in-, 


troduced the root of the Kaum 


Lappa, Lin. or common Burdock 5 


into their Pharmacopceia. 
ArZopus, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Arateſcordon, bear-garlic- 
_ ArAoftaphylus, a ſpecies of V. acci- 


Arcluris, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He enumerates twelve ſpe- 


cies, 


Arctura, inflammation, &c. of the 
finger, from a curvature of the nail. 


Arcturus, Cretan vervain, a ſpecies 
of Forbaſcum. 


_Arcualia ofa, the ſinciput. Some 
ſay, the temple bones. 


Arcualis Sutura, i. e. Sutura Coro- 
nalis . 


Arcuatio, a gibboſity of the fore i 
parts, with a curvation of the bone 


of the Sternum. 
Arcuatus Morbus, the jaundice. 


Arculæ, the caverns in which the 
eyes are lodged. 


Ardabar, a ſpecies of arum. 


Ardens Febris, from ardeo, to burn. 
The ardent fever. It is when fever. 
attends an exceſs of Craſſamentum in 
the blood; or where there is an in- 
flammatory Niathefis, without any 


particular or local inflammation. 
Ardentia,things obnoxious to com- 


buſtion, as turpentine, Mes L 
Ardcfia, ſlate. 


Ardeſia Hibernica, i i. e. Lapis . 


bernicus. 


Arder, a very intenſe acute heat 
raiſed in our bodies. 


Ardor Capitis, the 
at of Sauvage. A- kind of deli- 


rium from inflammation of the brain. ; 


FE ao Stomathi, i. e. Ardor Ventri- 


Ardor Uring, a ſcalding of the 
urine. See Dyjury. 
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the ſtomach, and expreſſes. it im- 
roperly though generally called the 
eart- burn. I 

', Arduina, a 


tany. There is but one ſpecies. 


. Dies. 
of Saxum, they are ſaxum compoſed 


Arduini, a ſpecies of Teucrium. 

Area, ſignifies the internal capa- 
city of any given boundary or limit, 
of what figure or ſhape ſoever. It is 
a term alſo uſed hy, miners for a cer- 
tain compaſs of ore allotted for dig- 
ging ; and ſome phyſical writers ule 
47, for a ſpecies of the Alopecia, which 


: Are-alu, a ſpecies of ſig- tree. 
Areca, the Indian or Malabar nut. 


Alrrecæ Indice, an ordinary kind of 


nutmegs. | 

Aremaros, cinnabar. 

Arena, ſand or gravel in id- 
In Foffilog y, ſands are a genus 
of zranules which are looſe, and co- 
here not together, and formed nei- 
ther of comminuted nor decom- 
pounded foſſil bodies, 8 


Arena Litoralis, ſea- ſand. 


Arena Maris, ſea - ſand. 
Arenamen, bole armeniac. 
Arenaria, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, He enum fix and 


niac. | | 
Arenatio. It is the caſting of hot botany, - - Pot” | 
| pes, a ſpecies of Maſenſal- 


fand on the bodies of patients, 
Arentes, a ſort of cupping glaſſes 
uſed by the ancients, , - 
Areola, It is the circle which 
ſurrounds the nipple on the breaſt ; 


in virgins it is little and red; in 
pregnant women it is larger and 


more brown. 


Ares, a word of Paracelſus's, by 
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genus in Linnæus's bo- 


ulceration of the cornea. 


in Linnæus's botany. 


* 


AR _ 
which he would expreſs that power 
of 3 in * whole material 
world, by which ſpecies are diſtri- 
buted-into individuals. "Nora 
Hrefta Bovis, i. e. Aan. 
Aretanoides, from apa, to draw, 


25 qoοντ. to open, and 13005, form A Car- 


tilage; and alſo a muſcle. of the 
wind- pipe bears this name. 
Aretluſa, a genus in Linnæuss 
botany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 
cies. | 


Aretia, à genus in Linnaus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates three ſpecies. 
Arſar $ arſenic. "A 


© Argal, tartar. . 


Argema, or Argemon agyiua, from 
apyo;, white, A diſorder of the eye, 
called Albugo. Vogel defines it, an 


Argemone, prickly Topps, a genus 
e Enume- 
rates three ſpecies. 3 
- Argemone, long rough headed 
Py. A ſpecies of Papaver. - © _ 
Argemone Mexicana, purging tliſ- 
tle. Alſo a ſpecies of Glancium. 
Argentina, 1. e. Anſerina, , + 
Argentum. See Silver. 
Argentum Vivum. See 
Argilla, Clay, which ſee. . 


Argilla Alba, tobacco- pipe clay. 


twenty ſpecies. | See Terra Cimolia Alba. | | 
Arenaria, a ſpecies of ſtellaria, Argilla Candida, i. e. Argilla Al». 
Arenaria, ſea reed-graſs, a ſpecies Sa. ö 

of arundo. 7 Argilla * Ponderoſa. A ſpe · 
Arenarium Saxum, rough free - cies of clay of a black colour. * 

ſtone. 5 ? 4 OO I 85 
Arenarmei, Arenamen, bole arme- roc | F 
Ar goplyllum, a genus in Linnæuss 


- Argyritis, litharge. N 
| Areyriti Terra, a fort of earth 
taken out of ſilver mines, beſpans» 
gled with many particles of filver, 
Arg yrodamas, à kind of talc, of 
the colour of filver, that will not 
yield to the force of fire. 


— 
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the external 8. 


Linnzus's botany, 1 | 
twenty-one ſpecies, Of this genus - 
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Arg yrolither, a.ſort of talc, ſo call- ; 
ed from its filver colour. 


: Arg yrus,” agyopo, ſilver. Tt ſeems 


to be derived from apyoc, ohite, or 


Clear, 


' Arheumatiſtos, an epithet given to 
particularly the 
Joints, while free from gouty rheums. 

Aria, white bean-tree, or white 


leaf, tree, a ſpecies of Crategus. 


Arida Medicamenta, dry medi- 


cines. 3 
Ariditat Corporis, a maraſmus. 


- 
1 


Aridura, waſting or leanneſs, ſuch 


as Ore in hectic or in conſump- 
tive habits: or, according to ſome,” 
the withering of a limb, or of any 
particular 2 | 

Arxiera, Braſilian maſtich, a ſpecies 


of Schinns, 


Arilla, a grap- ſtone. 2 | 
_ Arimaſpes, a name of the ancient 
peo le of Scythia, who, are fabu- 
ouſly faid to have had but one eye. 
In the Scythian language, Ari ſignif es 
alone, and Maſpe, the eye. This word 
is alſo ſynonymous with 
which ſee. 

Ariferum, Friar's cowl, a fpecies 
of Arum; or a variety of kriſarum. 


onopia, 


See Arum. iy 
Ariſia. In Botany, it is that ſharp- | 


inted needle, which ſtands out from 
the tuſk or covering of'the grain of 
corn or graſs, and 1s called the awn, 
orf beard. | 

Ariflalthea, the marſhmallow. 


* Ariſtida, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates ſix ſpecies. 
Ariſtionis Mackinamentum, a ma- 


chine for reſtoring luxations, invent- 
ed by Ariſton. | 


Ariftalockja, birthwort, a genus in 
He enumerates 


the 4rifolochia Serpentaria, of Virgi- 
nian ſnakc- root, hath been chiefly 
uſed in medicine. | 


| ' Hriſtolochia, foch medicines 25 pro- 
mote the flux of the Lockia, VN 


WW 
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Arifolichia Cava, i. e. Fumaria 
22 i INJ. 


Ariftolechia,.rotunda, round-root- 
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ed birthwort, * 


» Ariftolochia 7. nds, creepi birth 
wort. Dr. Alſton thinks this root 


is equal to the MA arms ſnake-root, 


for all the purpoſes in which that 


root is uſed. 


Arma, arms, weapons ; one of the - 


ſeven kinds of Fulcra of plan 


plants, ac- 
- cording to Linnæus, intended by 


nature to ſecure them againſt external 
injury; its ſpecies are, Aculei, Furcæ, 
Spine, Stimuli. 4 

Armalgol, coral. 

Armatura, i. e. Amnios. 

Arme, gun, a coalition of wounds, 
ood jay Joining of the ſutures of the 
ad. .. * 


Prunus. 


* 


Armenus Lapis, Armenian ſtone. 
It is a copper ore, of a pale blue 
little different, if 


colour, it is v 
at all, from the lapis lazuli, ... 

Armeria, Deptford pink, a ſpecies 
of Dianthus. * g 

Armerta, thrift, or ſea gilly- flower, 
a ſpecies of Statice, * | 

Armilla. The round ligament that 
confines the tendons of the car- 
pus. 


Armoniacum, ie. Ammonilacum. 


Armoratia, horſe-reddiſh, a ſpecies 


of Cochlearia. © 


Armorum Pugna, a ſort of gym- 


naſtic exerciſe, conſiſting of a mock 

duel, the antagoniſt being only a poſt. 
Arnabo, zedoary. 
Arnaldia, a malignant flow diſ- 

eaſe, of the chronic 


very common in Epgland. 

Arnica, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates eight ſpecies. 
The ſpecies recommended by the 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatory is the Ar- 
wica Montana, of Linnæus. The 


e 
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Armena Bolus, Armenian bole. 
Armeniaca, the apricot, a ſpecies of 


kind, attended. 
with an Alopecia; it was formerly 


- 
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college hath introduced this root into 
their Pharmgcopcela, 
' Arnotto. See Bixa. 

_ Arzira, a ſpecies of lentiſk. 

' Arohot, mercury. 7232 
Aroma, apuua. It ſeems to be 
cp 0 of ap and ap, an inten- 
ſive particle, and og, to ſinell any 


* thing fragrant or odorous: ſometimes 


it is taken for myrrh. Rn 
Aroma Germanicum, Elecampane. 
Aroma Philo/ophorum, ſaffron ; alſo 


the ſaffron-coloured flowers raiſed 


from Lapis læmatitis. 5 
Aromatica, ſpicey. 3 
Aromatics, from aęoh, fignify- 

ing a fexeet flavour, is now given to 
all medicines of a grateful ſpicy 

ſcent; though anciently, it was a 

term given to . myrrh only, and 

fince, by way of pre-eminence, ſaf- 
fron hath by ſome been called Aro- 
ma Philoſphorum, Theſe bodies are 


properly called aromatics which have 


a t or pungent taſte or 
ell f ne : 
Aromatica Nux, the nutmeg. ' 


Aromaticum Roſatum, roſe: ſpice. 
An aromatic powder, formerly kept 
in the ſhops, in which roſes were 
part of the compoſition. 


Aromaticus Cortex, i. e. Canella 


Alba. 

| Aroniatitis, a ſtone of a bitumi- 
nous ſubſtance, in colour and ſmell, 
reſembling. myrrh. It is found in 
© Arabia and Egypt. 
Aron, i. e. Arum. 
Aronia, the Neapolitan medlar. 


Aroph, a contraction of Aroma 


Phils/ophoram, a name given to ſaf- 


fron, Alſo a name which Paracel- 


| ſus gave to the flowers raifed by 
ſublimation from Lap. Hematitts. 
Arquatus Morbus, the jaundice, 


Arquebuſade, a French word that 


implies, it is good for gun: flot wounds, 
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Aromaticum Lignum, i. e. Canella 


in Saxony, 


— \ 


I is the name of a water which is 
alſo called Aqua Yulperaria, Aqua © 
Catapultarum, and Aqua Sclopetaria. © 
 Arquiſou. See AIs. 
Arraplon, without - ſuture. . The 


word is applied to the Cratium, w | 
naturally without ſutures. 


Arrlæa, ajfoic, the ſtoppage of a 
flux: and by Hippocrates .appro- 
priated to the ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes. 1 2 : 

Arrhoftia, apjuoria, infirmity, ill. 
A 1 n . 
Arſag, arſenic. I e 
© Arſaltos, i. e. Aſphaltos.,” © 

Arſanech, arſenic ſublimed. © *-/ 

Arſeniates, are arſenical ſalts, or 


compounds of the arſenical acid 


with the alkalis, earths, aud metals: 


M. Fourcroy enumerates twenty- 


three different ſpecies in his Ele. 


ments of Natural Hiſtory and Che- 
it | 


Ar rite, or White Arſenic, ſemi- 
tranſparent cryſtalline concrete of 


a very ſingular nature, contained, 
in greater or leſs 


uantity, in the 
ores of moſt meta lic ies. par- 
ticularly in thoſe of tin and biſ- 
muth, and in the mineral called 
cobalt, from which laſt moſt of the 
ar/enic brought to us is extracted, 
y a kind of ſublima- 
tion. It is a moſt violent poiſon; 
the remedies: againſt which, as a- 
gainſt moſt other poiſons, are milk 
and oily liquors, - immediately and 
liberally drank. According to Mr. 
Edwards's arrangement of foſſils, 
arſenic is a genus in the claſs of 
metals. Mr. Beaume ſays the ar/e- 
nie in the ſhops is the calx of a ſemi- 
metal; it is in a white, cryſtal- 


line, brilliant, tranſparent maſs, but 
ſoon becoming opake, yet without 
lofing its whiteneſs. It hath ſome 
roperties in common with falts. 
Arſenic Earth, a genus in the order 


Arſanie 


of Cryptometalline carths. 


1 — 


x 


_- 


Arſenic flone, a genus in the order 

of Cryptometalline /tones. 
Atera, ceraſs.- 

| —_— dee i It is a 

name of a ipecies of Poly gonum. 


Perficaria. | 


# 


| Art. It is variouſly defined. As 


applied to medicine, it includes all 
is to be done in the practice of 
its ſeveral branches; W e thoſe 
principles or rules which direct that 
— are more properly called 
theory or ſcience. 
Arredia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Artemiſia, mugwort, a genus in 


| +» Linnzus's botany. He includes in 


this genus the Abrotanum, and 44- 
wr ; and amongſt them enume- 
rates twenty-nine ſpecies. 

Artery, aprt, as. ſome imagine, 
from a&ncy Afr, the air, and rnęto, ſer - 
vo, to keep : for the ancients had a 

notion of their incloſing a great deal 

There are indeed three 

ducts in the body to which this 


name is applied, viz. the A/perz 


Arteria, the Arteria Pulmonaris, and 
Vea Arterigſa; which fee. But all 


the veſſels that convey the blood 


from the heart, more properly are 
hereby included, and which it is of 
that conſequence to be well ac- 
quainted with, as deferves a particu- 
lar deſcription here. | 
Aa artery is à conical canal con- 
veying the blood from the heart 
58 all parts of the body. Each 
artery is compoſed of three coats; 
of which the firſt ſeems to be 
thread of fine blood-veſſels, and 
nerves, for the nouriſhing the coats 
of the artery. The ſecond is made 
up of circular, or rather ſpiral fibres, 
of which there are more or fewer 
ſtrata, according to the bigneſs, of 
the artery. Theſe fibres have a ſtrong 
elaſticity, by which they contract 


w 


(63% 


When 
2 and throws its blood into 
the 
tery is not only thruſt forward to- 
wards the extremities, but the chan- 
nel of the artery is likewiſe dilated; 
becauſe fluids, when they are preſſed, 
preſs again to all . fides, and their 
preſſure is always perpendicular to 
the fides of the containing veſſels ; 
but, the coats of the artery by any 
ſmall impetus may be diſtended ; 
therefore, 
the heart, 
ventricle will not only preſs the 
blood in the artery 
both together will diſtend the ſides 
of the artery, When the impe- 
tus of the blood a 
of the artery ceaſes, that is, when the 
left ventricle ceaſes to contract, then 
the ſpiral fibres of the artery by their 


AR 


themſelves with ſome force, when the 


wer by which they have been 


etched out ceaſes. The third and 


inmoſt coat is a fine, denſe, tranſpa- 
rent membrane, keepin 
within its canal, which otherwiſe, 
upon the dilatation of an artery, 
would eaſily ſeparate the ſpiral fibres 
from one another. As 
grow ſmaller, theſe coats grow thin- 
ner, and the coats of the veins ſeem 
only to be continuations of the ca- 
pillary arteries. 


e arteries 


The pulſe is thus accounted for: 
e left ventricle of the heart 


t artery, the blood in the ar- 


- 2% the contraction of 
e blood from the left 


forwards, but, 


inſt the ſides 


natural elaſticity, return again to 


their former ſtate, and contract the 


nel of the artery, till it is again 


tery is catted its pulſe; and the time 
the ſpiral fibres are returning to their 


two pulſes. This pulſe is in all the 
arteries of the body at the ſame time: 
for while the blood is thruſt out of 
the heart into the artery, the artery 


being full, the blood muſt 1 


* 
* 


the blood 


A 


ated by the ſyſtole of the heart.” | 
Thxdiaſtole, or dilatation of the ar- 


natural ſtate, is the diſtance between 


* 
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all the arteries at the ſame time; 


and becauſe the arteries are conical, 


and the blood moves from the baſis 
of the cone to the apex, therefore 
the blood muſt ſtrike againſt the 
ſides of the Tn, * 2 nea 
lvy, every point of the artery; mult be 
dilated Ihe ſame time, that the, 
blood is thrown out of the left ven. 
tricle of the heart; and, as ſoon as 
the ny of the ſpiral fibres can 
overcome the impetus of the blood, 
the arteries are again contracted. 
Thus two cauſes operating alter- 
nately, the heart, and fibres of the 
arteries keep the blood in a continual 
motion. | |; 
The chief diſtribution of the ar- 
feries is into the Aorta aſcendens ; 
and the Aorta deſcendens, from which 
they are branched into all the 


ſeveral parts of the body after the 


following manner. he Aorta 
coming from the left ventricle of 
the heart, ſends out two branches 


called Coronaria to the heart, before 


it pierces the Pericardinm ; but, af- 
ter it hath pierced it, dit aſcends a 
little, and then it crooks forward, 
and forms the Aorta deſcendens. 
From the upper ſide of this crook 
it ſends out three branches, two on 
the left fide, which are one Subcla- 
vian, and one Carotid; and one on 
the right ſide, which is the right 
Subclavian, from which immediately 
ariſes the right Carotid. The Ar- 
teriæ Subclavig on each fide ſend 
out the Mediaſtina, the Mammaria 
the Cervicalis, or Vertebralis, and 
a branch which goes to the muſcles 
of the neck, of the breaſt, and to 
the Glandula Thyroides, After the 


Subclavia has paſſed through the Mu/- 


culus Scalenus, it is called Axillaris. 
The. Arterizs Carotides, as they aſ- 


cend on each fide the Trachæa Ar 


teria, give ſome ſmall branches 
thereunto, to the. Larynr, to the 
Glandula Nyroides, and then they 


1 


ſend out each four conſiderable 
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branches. The firſt goes to the 


tongue, to the muſcles of the O 
Hyeddes, and to the Plane. The. 


ſecond divides: into two branches 


of which the firſt loſes itſelf in the. 


muſcles Mylohkyaides and Digaftrict ; 


and the ſecond goes lang ty. baſis 
in the 


of. the lower jaw, and 1s 


muſcles of the lips. The third 


branch divides. at the angle of the 
lower jaw into two branches; one: 


enters into the lower jaw, and the 


other makes the Arteria temporalis. 


The 4th branch goes to the muſcles 
of the neck, and 


on the hind 
to the ſkin of the hind head. The 
Caretid then paſſes through the ca- 
nal in the Os Petroſum, gives ſome 
branches to the Dura 2 I 

with the Cervical, > ſends out 
branches to the Glandula Pituitaria, 


- 
— 


Rete mirabile, Plexus Choroides ; then 


runs through all the circumvolutions 
of the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, and. 
loſes its cap) branches in their 


Carotidal ſubſtance. The Axillay 
pierced the Scalenum, gives 


having, | 
ſome little branches to the neareſt 


muſcles ; it-ſends out the Thordtica: 
ſuperior and inferior, the Scapularit, 
and then gives a branch which paſſes 
under the head of the Humerus. 
and brevis.  .. 


into the Muſculus 
of the arm. The trunk of the 
Axillaris goes down the inſide of 
the arm, giving branches by the 
way to the muſcles that lie the 
Humerus. Above the elbow it ſends 
out a branch which is ſpread upon, 
the internal Condyle of the Hume - 
rus, At the bending of the elbow 
this ſame trunk divides into two 


branches, the one external, and the 


other. internal; the external runs a- 


long the Radius, it caſts out a branch 
which goes to the Supinator, and 


aſcends to the Brackialis internus: 


in the reſt of its courſe down to the 
wrilts, it gives branches ta the Lon- 
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Sus, Retundas, and benders of the 


fingers, wriſt, and thumb. Be- 
ing come to che wriſt, it ſends out 


a branch which goes to the begin- 


ning of the Thezar, then it paſſes 
under the tendon of the Flexor Pel. 
licis: it gives a branch to the ex- 


* ternal part of the hand, and paſſing 


under the tendons of the muſcles, 


is branches run along each ſide 


of the thumb and fore-finger. The 


internal branch goes down along 


the Cubitus to the wriſt, and is di- 
ſtributed in like manner toeach. fide 
of the m ddle· finger and little fi ger. 


The Ana deſcendens ſends out- 
?. firſt the Bronchialis, which accom- 


panies all the branches of the Bron- 
cia; as it deſcends along the Ver- 
tebræ of the Thorax, it ſends out on 
each ſide the intercoſtal arteries to 
the Diaclrapm; it gives the Phre- 
mica, and the Celiaca is the firſt jt 
ſends out when it enters the .464- 
men. The Caliaca divides into two 
branches, the .one on the right, and 
the other on the left, of which the 
firſt gives the Gaftrica dextra which 
go to the ſtomach, the Ce to 

Ii-bladder, the Epiplors dextra 


to the Omenlum, the Inteſtinalis to 


the gut Duodenum, and to a part of 
the Fejunum, the Gaſtro-Epiplois to 
the ſtomach, to the Omestum, and 
ſome branches to the liver, which 
enters the Capſula communis, to ac- 
company the branches of the Yina 


Portæ. The left branches of the 


Cæliaca give the - Gaftrica dextra, 


wich is alſo ſpread on the ſto- 


mach, the Epiplors firiſtra to the 
Omertum, and the Splenica to the 
ſubſtance of the ſpleen: then the 
Aorta diſcendens ſends out the Me- 


fenterica ſutericr, the Renales Glan- 


dulæ, or fat about the reins, the 
Emulyents to the reins or kidneys, the 
Spermatice to the teſticles, the Lum- 
Baris interior to the muſcles of the 
loins, the Meſenterica inferior, which, 
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with the ſuperior, is diſtributec 
through the meſentery, and which 

ac companies all the branches of the 
Vence McGraice, When the Aorta 
is come to the Os ſatrum, it divides 
into two great branches; and from 
the angle they make, ſprings out a 
ſmall artery called Sacra, becauſe 
it ſpreads from the Os ſacrum. The 
tac arteries- divide again into the 
external and internal [iac. From 


the internal Hiac ariſes the e 
e 


trica, which is diſtributed to 
bladder, to the Redtum, to the 
outer and inner fide of the Matrix, 
Fagina, Veſfculæ ſeminales, Preſtatæ, 
and Penis, Os ſacrum, and all the 
arts contained in the Peluis or 
For: and then, it gives two gonſi- 
derable branches which paſs out of 
the lower belly; the firſt goes un- 
— the Pyriformis, and is diſtri- 
uted to the muſcles called Glutæi: 
the ſecond, which is lower than the 
firſt, gives alſo two branches pretty 
big, of which the firſt goes to the 
Oe ratorer, the ſecond pierces the 
cavity of the Abdomen, under the 
Pyriformis, and loſes itfelf by ſeve-. 
ral branches in the Glztzrs mayor, 
As ſoon as the external [lac leaves 
the cavity of the Abdomen, it fends 
out the Epigaſtrica, which runs up 


the infide of the Mr/culus rectus, and 


a little below that, the Pudenda, 
which goes to the privities: then 
it is called Cruralis, and ſends out 
three conſiderable branches: the 
firſt is called Ma/cula, which gives 


ſeveral branches: the firſt paſſes be- 


tween the muſcles called Miacus and 
Pectinens, and loſes itſelf in the third 
head of the Triceps in the Semimemy 
bransſus, or Seminervoſus, in the be- 
ginning of the Biceps; in the Qua: 
drigemini, and in the cavity of the 
greater Trechonter. The ſecond, 
third, and fourth, go to ſeveral parts 
of the Triceps. and Gracilis / ofterior ; 
then the trunk of the Maſcula goes 

| under 
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under the firſt of the, Trjceps, and paſſes through the membrane which 
divides into three branches more. joins the Tibia and Fibula together, 
The firſt having 9 7 the third of upon which it continues its way, 
the Triceps, is loft in the Semimem- giving branches to the Libialis ex- 
anoſus. The ſecond paſſes under teraus, and to the Exten/ores Digi- 
he Femur to the Vafſtus exterunt. forum. The ſecond branch divides 
The third goes a little lower, caſts into two more, external and, inter- 
branches to the tendon of the third nal: the external, after it hath gi- 
of the triceps : it loſes itſelf at the ven branches to the Sees, to the 
end of the Semineru/us, and at the Peronæus poſterior, and to the Flexor 
end of the great head of the Biceps. Pollicis, pierces the, membrane be- 
The ſecond confiderable branch of tween tue Tibia and Peroxe, and riſes 
the trunk of the Crural goes to the upon the external ankle, to ſpread 
external part of the thigh, paſſes itlelf vow the upper part of the 
under the Sartorius, under the Gra- foot. The internal, as it deſcends, 
cilis rectus; it caſts ſome branches gives branches to the Soleus, to the 
to the end of the Iliacus, to the Flexores, Digitorum, to the Tibialis 
beginning of the Gracilis rectus, to poſterior ; then it pailes by the cavity 
the Yaſtus externus, Cruraliz, Men- of the Fibula, where it "divides into 
. branoſus, and fore- part of the Glu- two branches, of which one paſles 
teu minor. The third rites almoſt under the Thenar-to. the t toe, 
from the ſame part of the Craral, the other paſſes between the Mu Cas 
and loſes itſelf in the middle of the Jus-brevis and the Hypothenar, and is 
Gracilis rectus, Cruralis, and Yaſtus diſtributed into the pther toes. 
externus, The Crural having ſent And this is the = and diſtri- 


out theſe three branches, gives ſeve- bution of the prinqipal arteries in 
ral more to the Sartorius, the Grati- the body, each of dich ar fub- 

lis poſterior, but the greateſt goes to divided into others, and theſe again 

the Yaftus externus. As the Crural- into others, till at laſt the whole 
deſcends, it ſinks deeper in the body is overſpread with moſt mi- 
hinder part of the thigh, paſſing aute capillary arterjes, concerning. 
through the tendons of the zriceps; which t are twp. things . 

being come to the ham, the firſt ſary. to remark : firſt, that the 
branch it ſends out is ſpread on the branches which goſoff at any ſmall 

hinder part of the thigh- bone, and diſtance from te trunk of an 
it goes to the little head of the Bi- artery, unite their canals into one 
ceps; then it caſts out ſeveral other trunk again, whoſe branches Hke- 
branches, which loſe themſelves in wiſe communicate with one another, 
the fat, and in the extremities of and with others, as before; by this 
the muſcles behind the Femur. Un- means, when any ſmall /artery is 
der the ham it ſends out two Pop/i- obſtructed, the blood is brought by 
tei, which round the knee; the the communicating branches below 
one on the inſide, the other on the the obſtruction, Witch muſt otker= 
outſide. It caſts out a little lower wiſe have been deprived of their 
ſeveral other branches, of which nouriſhment. Theſe inoſculations 
ſome go to the beginning of the are every where apparent, but chiefly 
Gemini, of the Soleus, Plautarit, and in the Uterus, Meſentery, and brain: 
Foplitæus, and the reſt ſurround the it is the ſame thing with the, veins. 
Tibia on all ſides; Then it divides Secondly, that the ſum of the ori- 
into twa branches, of which the firft fices of the branches of any artery 
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Is greater than the orifice from the portions” the primary branches 
22 from which they came, upon 14 to one another, and the Horta 
which account the velocity of "the to the Cave and e OM - | 
blood is greatly diminiſhed, as it re- are as Glow : 1 TE, 


moves farther from the heart The f e 6 
The Ama ; — „ : N | N 100000 
a J 5 f a 5 — . 
By ht ſubſclavian wen Þ — — — 2001.9 | 
2 Carotid — — — — 10016 
5 ö axillary — — — — 14456. 
© Twenty-four intercoſtals, e each 434-2 — — 1042.8 
Cceliac | — — 4830. 
Meſenteric — — — — 7307. 
F np Fu e emulgent — 0 ak — 6 
Left emul Joy — „ — 4 
Inferior Meſentric — — 215 .zorg 
Six Eumbals, each 434.2 — — — 2605.2 
Left iliac — — — — 9739.8 
VVV 
. o 2H, £145 Sun of ill he buch 102740.7 
52 - 2 r 
Tube 3 artery — — — 21392918 
- The aſcending cava — — 5 hn 
1 The deſcending cava —— o op NE 92373 


To the action of the arteries in ariſes from the extremity of the Ar. 


the human body are owing the cir- . 


culation of the blood, its heat, red 
colour, fluidity, afimilation of the 


ſeed, the converſion” of fixed falts 
— ſuch as are volatile, and the 


ormance of all the ſecretions. 


o ſhew all theſe particulars in their 
| ful extent, would be to give a curi- 
ous and uſeful hiſt 


of the arte- 
ries :-and they may readily enough- be 
drawn from the nature and ſtructure 


of thoſe wonderful canals;-with the 


help of our preſent Pale ophy and 


| chemiſtry. 


" Afteria V eny/a, the pulmonary 


"vein; 


23 Eprnpiana, medici ines 
"againſt diſorders of the voice. 


Arterioſus Dus, alſo called Ca- pine. 
— nalis Arterigſus. "+ in the foetus, 


— 


teria pulmonuris juſt where it is 
to ore off the two EET 
opens by its other end into the be- 
800 Invthg of the deſcending Aurta, juft 
low the great curvature. » 
Arteriotomy, aprupuoropun, p- 
rupia, an artery, and ru gp to rut, 
is letting blood. by the arteries in 
ſome extraordinary caſes; but the 


hazard makes it very rarely prac- 
tiſed. 


Artetiſeus, one who ſuffers the loſs 
of a limb, or who hath a very defec- 
tive one. 

Arthanita, ſow-bread. It is the , 
Cyclamen Europæum of 33 

Artheti ca, or Arthretica, from 
deen, a Jon, The herb SL - 


thc, from * , bread, * 


— 


* 


e 
oil formerly | l digeſting ſting ſeve- | 
ral roots with bread. \ 


Arthrembolus, from a joint, 
and «Cann, 60 impel, deen . 


for reducing luxated bones. 
Arthritica, i. e. Arthritis. 
Arthritis, apberric, from a 
ticulus, a joint ; any diſtemper is pro- 
perly enough tlrus called that affects 
the joints, but the gout moſt particu- 
larly ; and this hath different names 
as it falls upon different a- 
— ſome authors more nice in 
words than things: as Podagra 
when in the feet, Chiragra when in 
the hands, and -ſo of other parts. 
Dr. Cullen, in his Neo/ology, gives 
the name of Podagra to the got 


the ITY 
He Places it as a genus of diſeaſe, ' 


in his claſs of Pyrexiz, and order of 
_ Pllegmafie. He diſtinguiſhes its 
ſpecles as follows, viz. 1. Podagra 

wularis. 2. Podagra Atonica. 3. 
Podagra Retrograda. and 4. Poda- 
gra Aberrans. | Fo g 

Arthrocace, an ulcer in the cavity 
of a bone, with caries, 
makes it a ſynonym with Spina ven- 
toſa, which ſee; 


 Arthrodia, wa, from aber, 4 
joint. It is i bend . * 
ceived into a ſhallow cavity, and ad- 
mits of motion on all ſides. / | 

Arilrodynia, the chronical rheu- 
matiſm. 5 

„ . 

Artliropuas, from agębęe, articu- 
Ius, and wvor, -prs. This word is 
variouſly uſed by different writers; 
ſometimes it means an inflammation 
in a joint; and then, Phl:gmone ar- 
ticuli has the ſame ſignification. 
Sometimes it is uſed for an abſceſs 
in the joint. Others again expreſs 
by it what is underſtood by. the dif- 
ferent terms Lumbago Pſoadica, Lum- 
bago Apoſlematoſa, Lumbago ab Ar- 


- k 


throcace, Iſchias ex Abſceſſu, and Mor- 


Bus Coxarius 


Pſoas abjceſs, Hip: joint 
abſceſs, & c. N 


eee 


. 


Dr. Cullen 


. 
Arthrofes, i. e. Amis. 
Artia. According to ſome 
the ſame as Arteria; others ſa 
only the Aperia Arteria. 
Artichoke, See OQnara- $4 


Helianthus. 


Artitaleric Maha: * When the 


gout riſes from the toes to the ancles. 
and knees, and they ſwell 


Land in- 

flame, it is thus named. ooo 
Articularis Arteria. It ariſes from 
the lower and fore- 


it is 
it is... 
Articloke (Jeruſalem) a Tecies or 


part of the axil- 


laris, and runs backward betwzen the 


head of the os humeri and teres major, 
ſurrounding the articulation tilt” 
reaches the poſterior 


toides, to which it was diſtributed. © 


Articularis Vena. Under the lead 


of the os humeri, the baſilica vena. 


ſends off this branch. Tt paſſes al- 
moſt tranſverſely round the neck of 
that bone from within backwards; 
and, from behind outwards, and runs 
upon the ſcapula, where it commu- 
nicates with the venæ ſcapulares 
n . 3 

Articulations : this is peculiar to 
the bones,” and diſtinguiſhed into 


three ſorts, 1. Diarthrofis. 2. & 


chondrofis, and, 3. Synarthrofs. 
he firſt there are two ſorts, 
arthrofis, or Arthrodia,' and Gingly- 


Of 


mus, The firſt is when a' round 


head of a bone is received into a 


round cavity of another, ſuch as 


the articulation. of the Feu with 
the Helium; and this is called the 


ball and ſocket. The property ok 
this joining is, that the pi 


ts may 
move ' equally to any fide. The 


Ginglymus is deſcribed under that 
word, which ſee. The ſecond, 


$ ynchondroſis, is When the 'extremi- 
ties of two bones are joined to one 


to 


the Eu- 


it” 
part of the del- 


— 


another by means of an intervening - 


cartilage. Thus the bodies of the 


Fertebræ, and the extremities of the 


ribs and Sternum, are joined toge- 
ther; where, though the motion of 


rated by glands which lie in fat ou 
Thoſe _ 
articulated by the G:nglymus have 


all is manifeſt, yet that of any two 
is hardly diſcernible. The third, 
. Synarthrofis, is alſo of two ſorts, the 
rs and Comphoſis. The Sutura 


ut 


ö A R 


the inſide of the ligaments. 
the ligaments much ſtronger than 


5 
is when two bones are mutually in- they are either behind or before; 

dented with one another; the teeth that the protuberances may be kept { 

' by which they are indented are of to play in their cavities, and to. pre- f 
various figures, ſometimes like the vent the bones from ſlipping out of 0 
teeth of a ſaw; ſometimes broad joint. + | : t 
at their extremities, and natrow at Artificialis Sal, i. e. Sal, Commun. e 

their baſe; ſometimes the ſides of Axtiſcus, from ag , bread. Troches | 
the teeth are likewiſe indented, as are thus called, becauſe formed like z 
frequently in the Sutzra Lambdoi- a loaf, wt; Ge .< 
daliz. This ſort, of articulation is _ Artipochros color, A paliſh yellow ( 
called dove-tailing, and is uſed by colour which attends a diſorder of 


| Joiners in drawers, &c. All the 
bones of the Cranium and upper 


the ſpleen. 


Artocarpus, a genus in Linnzus's. 


jaw, as alſo the Epiphy/es of the 
bones, are joined by this articula- 
tion. Gomplicſis is when one bone 
is joined to another, as 1 or 
nail is in a piece of wood; and 


botany. He hath but one ſpecies. 
Arum, cuckow-pint, or wake - N 
Robin, a genus in Linnæus's bo- | 
tany. In this genus he includes the 
Ariſarum, or friar's-cowl, and Dra- 


the teeth only are articulated this 
way in their ſockets. To theſe. 
may be added a third kind of Syn- 
artige, very different from any 
of the former; which is, when a 
bone has a long and narrow chan- 
nel which receives the edge or pro- 
ceſs of another bone; and thus the 
Homer is joined to the Os Sphenoides 
and Septum Narium : this is called 
. Ploughing. Theſe comprehend all 
the . different articulations of bones 


authors mention is to no purpoſe. 
The extremities of all the bones 
which are articulated to one another 
with a manifeſt motion, are bound 
together by membranous ligaments, 
which rife from the conjunction of 
the Epiphy/es with the bones; and 
paſling over the articulation, are 
inſerted at the ſame place in the 
other bone. Thus they form a bag, 


cunculus, or dragons: of ſpecies he 
enumerates twenty-ſix. The college 


have directed a conſerve to be * 


of the recent root, Conſerva Ari. 
Arum ( African.) See Calla. 
Arum ( Floating.) See Orentium. 
Arum Moſchatum, i. e. Piper. 


tium. 


Arum Pumile Auguſtifolium, &c. 


1. e. Ariſarum. 


- Arum Scorxoneræ Folio, i. e. Ari. 
in a human body, and what other /arum. Ss 


Aruncus, à ſpecies of Spiraea, 


Arundo, the reed, a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany. He enumerates ſix 


ſpecies. 


Arundo Donax, the great reed. 


Arundo Faria Aliro-Rubens, the 


walking - cane. | 
Arutdo Far@ea . Flava, the dart- 
weed. Ss | | 


Arundo Fara India Orientalis, 


Arum Polyphyllum, i. e. Dracon- 


which embraces all that part of the the dragon's blood-cane. | 
extremities of the bones which play Arundo Major, a name of the 
upon one another; and, in this bag Tibia. 6 

is contained a mucilage for the eaſier Arundo Minor, a name of the 
motion of the joint. This is ſepa- Fibula, PP, | | 


* 
v f WE 
#4 - * 


bother age it is call 
de en pm in & mo- 


> 6 
Arundo Tabaxifera, the | bamboo- 


r 


dulation proper to ho age, it is then 


+ 
g =. * 
* 1 — 
A'S, 
** ie" 


a puiſus Ecrythmus. 


Aſa, healer, bh A. 


can Ala Dutcis, the 1 weet healer the 
eee e They are gum Benjamin, and its- tree. | 
ſmall fleſhy faſciculi, each of which Aa Fatida is the produce 


is fixed by one end in the head of 


one of the arytænoid cartilages, and 
the other in the neareſt edge of the 
epiglottis. 2 4 | 
Artytænoides, from aguraua, a fun- 
vel, and «J&-, Hape; the Arytænoid, or 
_ .ewer-like cartilage. An epithet of two 
cartilages, which, together with others, 
conſtitute the head of the larynx. 
Arytanoideus Major, i. e. Aryte- 
noiderus Tranſverſus. | * 
Arytænoideus Minor, i. e. Arytæ- 
noideus Obliquas. 
Aryteenoideus Obliquyus. This muſ- 
cle ariſes from the baſe of. one ary- 
tenoid cartilage, and croſſing its tel- 


low, is inſerted. near the tip of the 


other arytænoid cartilage. When 

both act they pull the arytænoid car - 
tilage towards each other. | 

Aryl. etcideus Tranſoerſus. This muſ- 


cle ariſes from the ſide of one arytæ- 


noid cartilage, from near its articu- 
lation with the cricoid, to near its 
tip. The fibres run ſtraight acroſs, 
and are inſerted in the ſame manner, 
into the other arytænoid cartilage. 
Its uſe is to ſhut the rima glottidis, 


by bringing theſe two cartilages, 
with the ligaments, nearer one an- 


other. 5 


Apel nus, age dier, from e priv. and 


ebe, a modulation, or modification of 


time and ſound-in muſic. Galen ap- 
plies it to the pulſe not moduni 
according to nature. It is oppo 

to Euryilmus, which ſee. The pulſe 
Arythmus is, 1. If it tranſgreſſes into 
a modulation proper to the next age, 
it is pulſus Paxarythmus, 2. If it 
changes to a pulle r for any 


* 
- 


0 5 Pi 
z 


pulſus lietem- 


Ferula Aſſafcetida Lin. it is retained 
in the college Pharmacopceia, it en- 
ters the Spiritus Ammoniz Fœtidus, 
formerly called Spir. Vol. Fœtid. 
Tinctura Aſe Fœtidq i Pilulæ e 
Gummi, formerly called Pil. Gums 
mos. of 
a Aa Odorata, 
ts tree. 

Jaba Hermes, 
the flowers of the Surengian. 

Aſabon, ſoa p. 
Aſagar, verdigris. x 
e e e | 
Aſagi, vitriol, or calcined vitriol 
Aſamar, verdigris. 52 
Afamaz, vitriol. 


Aſanon, prepared ſal ammoniac. 


Aapliatum, a ſort of ſerpigo, im- 
petigo, or intercutaneous itch, ge- 
nerated in the pores like wortns. 


When the ſkin is impreſſed, 
come out like long n 0 


black heads. 


, 


3 


„5 


Aſapheis, aas, from à priv. and 


cage, clear. Such patients as do nat 


utter their words 


diſtinctly are thus 
named. | . 


' Aſaphia, acapune, It is the Hara 


ia Palatina of Cullen. It is an 


indiſtinct utterance, as if the tongue 


was muffled; a confuſedneſs of 


voice, This word ſometimes ex- 
preſſes a dubious kind of dehrium, or 
a ſtate which is di 


delirium, | | 
. Aſaphoges, i. e. Alana. 
Ajarabacca, See Aſarum. 
arcon, void of fleſh. B 
Afarina, a" name of a ſpecies t 
Snapdragon, Linnæus includes them 
all in the ans e 25 


la, 


* - 
E * 
SP 


* 
" 
- 


— 


gum Benjamin, and . 
hermodadtyls, r 


1 ifficult to call de- 
lirious, and yet not clearly. free from 


5 
* N 


rectum; but ſometi 
er up, even in the ſtomach. 


AS . 


Alaren, i. e. Aſarum. 
Zſarum, aſarabacca, a genus 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 


three ſpecies he college have re- 
tained the root of the Aſarum euro- 


um Lin. it enters the Pulvis Afari 

mpoſitus, formerly called Pulv. 
Sternutator. 

Aſarum / irginianum, black ſnake- 


Aſbeftes, or Aſdeftus, acgic reg, à ge- 


nus in the order of fibrous ſtones; 


its fibres are hard, rigid, and brittle, 
when ſeparated; an are not eaſily 
divifible as thoſe of the  Amianthus. 
Edward's Fofflog y. 

Aſcalonicum, eſcallions, or ſcal- 
lions, a variety of onions. 


* 


Absciter Sanguineo- biste i. e. 


in Hydrometra. 


Aſcites Uterinus, f. e. Hydrometra. 

Aﬀſeiticus, one who labours under 
an A/cites. 

Hſtlepias, ſwallow-wort, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany. He enume- 
rates about twenty-ſeven ſpecies. 

Aſclepium, &ttental Thapfia, a ſpe- 
cies of thapſia. | 

Aſclites, i. e. Aſeites. * 

Aſcoma, from aoxo;, a bottle, the 
eminence of the pubes at the years 
of maturity. 

Aſcos, azo, a bottle. Bottles 
were formerly all made of leather; 
and Hippocrates uſed to apply them, 
when fled y with hot water, to pained 


Aſea. onitides, eſchalots, barren parts. 


onions, or ſcallions. 
Aſcalasitin 1. e. A/c 
Aſcardamyctes, ac een one 
who keeps his eyes long fixed and 
immoveable, without 5 ', 
Aſcarides, from ace to move, a 
ſort of worms ſo called from their 
continual troubleſome motion, which 


cauſes itching. They are very ſmall, 


white, and have ſharp-pointed heads. 
They. are generally lodged in the 


Aſcia. The fi 


of a ſcrew: the French call it do- 
toires. 2 | 
Aſcites, aouvrng, from a- a bot- 


the. It is the dropſy of the belly. Dr. 

Cullen ranks this genus o diſcaſe 
in; the claſs Caclexiæ, and order Ia- ho 
 tumeſcenti ; he enumerates two ſpe- 


cies. 1. Aſcites abdominalit; as when 
the tumour of the belly is equal, and 


with evident fluctuation. 2, Aſcites 
ſaccatut, as when the ovaries, &c. 


are the ſeat of the diſeaſe ; in which 
Caſes the tumour is not equally ex- 
tended in all parts of the belly. and 


the fuctuation L not ſo evident. 


are alſo high- 


Aﬀſeyroides, i. e. Andraſæmum. 

Aſeyron, Canadian ſpreading tut- 
ſan, a 3 of Hypericum. 

Aſcyrum, St. Peter's-wort, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. There are 
three ſpecies. 

Aſdenigi, the blood - ſtone. 


PE agu, „ means, by 


this word, a loat 8 of food from a 
conflux of humours in the ſtomach. 
Acc, alum. © 
Aſedenigi, the blood-ſtone. 
2 ef, 1. e. Hydroa. | 
Afegen dragon's-blood. 
u che — alfo call- 
* ann, from a priv. and 
014109, @ ſign, an epithet applied to 
events that fall out contrary to all 
appearance, without any manifeſt 
cauſe: a criſis happening beyond 


PE. 
Aſeph, plumous alum. ERS 
Aſepta, ware from a — and 


o, to a unputrefied ; | but 
ed 


Hippocrates u this word to ſi 
fy uncoucocted or ns pi 


00 (Mountain) a ſpecies of Ser- 


8 (Poiſon. ) ' See Yernix. 
Aft-rree; See Fraxinus. 


z p 
Aue, 
' | 
. v * , 
Fg 


2 wa wy of 


—— 


as «a r £a SS oat . 


Aſtrweed, i. e. podium. 
1 Afaatic forge, balm of Gi- 
ead, 2 | 4 
Afgi, and A/imgar, verdigris. 
Alti, or Afitia, ahr, thoſe who 
take no food for want of appetite. 
Aſodes. See Ader. 
Aﬀoper, ſoot. | | 
| Aſpadialis, a ſuppreſſion of the 
urine from the urethra being im- 
per forated. 1 x ; | 
: JAſpalathum, alſo called Agallocum, 
calambac wood. It is brought from 
the Eaſt Indies; it is of a bituminous 
and fatty kind, or reſinous, and of a 
bitter taſte. | 
Aſpalathus, African broom, a ge- 


* 


AS. 

ſmaller and ſmaller as they a proach 
the lungs; and thoſe. of the Bron 4 
cloſe to one another, that, 
in expiration, the ſecond enters 
within the firſt, and the third with- _ 
in the. ſecond, and the following 
always enters the preceding, Be- 
twixt the Larynx and thewlungs - 

theſe cartilages make not complete 
rings; but their hinder part, which. 
is contiguous to the Ozfophager, is 
membrandus, that they may | 
better contract and dilate, 'and give 
way 0 the food as it paſſes down the 

et. But the cartilages of the 
renchi are completely annular; yet 
their capillary branches have no 
cartilages, but, inſtead of them, 


nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu+ ſmall circular ligaments, which are 


merates thirty-five ſpecies. 
A/palathus, a name of the Lignum 
um. 

tum, i. e. Aſphaltum. 

agi, the young ſhoots of ve- 
getables. ; 

[/paragodes, curled cole · wort. 

| ins aſparagus, a genus in 
næus's botany. He enumerates 
irteen ſpecies. et 


4 Climbing African.) See 
1 ing African.) 


 Aſpafia, a medicine formerly uſed 
to conſtringe the vagina; it confiſt- 
ed of wool moiſtened with an iufu - 
ſion of galls. | | 

Aſpen-tree, i. e. the trembling pop- 
lar. A ſpecies of Populus. 

Aſpera Arteria. It is called / 
pera, from the inequality made by 
the cartilages of it: it is called alſo, 
Trackea, It is a canal ſituated in 
— fore · of th neck, 85 

05% whoſe u end is 
Called 7 ; from es br oo. 
ſcends to the fourth vertebra of the 
back, .where it divides and enters 
the lungs. This canal is made of 
annular cartflages, which are at 
ſmall aud e nal diſtances from one 
another, Theſe cartilages . grow 


at large diſtances from one 
1 . The uſe of the carti 
lage is to keep the paſſage for the 
air open; but in, the capi 

Bronchi they would hinder the ſub» - 


tilages are tied by two 


an exquiſite ſenſe, and covers the 
cartilages internally ; it is compoſ- 
ed of three diſtin membranes, the 
firſt is woven of two orders of fi- 
bres; thoſe of the firſt order are 
longitudinal, for ſhortening the 
Trathea; they make the cartilages 
approach and enter one another: 
the other order is of circular fi- 
bres for contracting the cartilages. _ 
When theſe two orders of fibres 
act, they help, with the external 
membrane, in expiration, in cough- 
ing, and, in alt the tone of dhe 
voice. The ſecond membrane is 
altogether glandular, and, the ex- 
cretory veſſels of theſe glands open 
in the cavity of the Trachea : they - 
ſeparate a liquor for moiſtening the f 
cavity, and, for defending. it from 


5 „ 
the acrimony of the air. The third 


and laſt, 1 is a net of veins, nerves, and A 


arteries ; the veins and branches of 
the Vena Cava; the nerves of the 
- Recurrent; and the arteries, ſprigs of 
the . . 


;&he ſame as Blepharoxy/tum. 


PI 2 i. e. A/j 

ain, of her, rough, and 

falium, 4 leaf, an epithet for ſuch 
as are rough-leaved, having 


their leaves placed alternately, or 
N 3 any certain order by their 


; Aſpermatiſmus, . E. Dyſvermatiſ: | 
. Aſper/io, a ff rinkling. Medicines 


3 is way, were called 


Greeks Sympajmata, and by 


1 9 55 
the Latins A/pergines. 


Aſperugo, 4mall wild bugloſs; a 
nus e There 


are two dew 
bern wood roof, a genus in 
Lingzus s botany 


ten cies... 


Ala tum, i. e. Bitumen Judaicum. 


hodel. See Aſphodelus. 


phodel (Baftard.) See A. drum. | 


r (Little Scottiſh Iris leaved) 
a ſpecies of Anthericum. 


el (Marſh) a ſpecies of An- 


cum. 


» Lphodel (Rough cempreſſed-leaved). 


A ſpecies. of Anthericum. _ 
Aſplodelus, aſphodel, or king's- 
a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
enumerates three ſpecies. 


 Aſphodel Onion, a ſpecies of Orai- 


thogalum. 


4 Phe 2 from a priv. and 


nd from opus, to 


** or ny we I a privation 
of the pulſe. Thou h this Cannot be 


abſolutely the caſe whilſt a Perſon 


lives, yet to our perception it may. 
It happens ftöm a long failure of 
wal and animal. power; as from 
0 ORG ä * Moſt 
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otany. He enumerates | 


inſtances of aſplyæy are varieties of 


[poplexy ;\ the reſt are inſtances of 
Syncope 


Fenenata. 


xia YVenenata. 

Aſphyxzia Flatulenta. 
complaint can be diſtinguiſhed by its 
external ſymptoms, Dr. Cullen ranks 
it in the genus Apoplexy. 


Aſphyxia Foricariorum, i. e. Io 


plexia Venenata. © 


Aſphyxia a  Famis, i. e. | Aſolyzie 


enenata. 


Aſphyxia Immer ſo um, i. e. Abo- 


plexia Suffocata. 


Aſphyzia a Mephitide, i. e. Abo- 


ia Venenata. 


 Aſphyxi& a Mate, i. e. e 


Venenata. 


 Aſphyxia a Pathemate, i. e. Apo- 
plexia Mentalis, 


Aſphyxia Sideratoram, i. e. Apes - 


plexia Venenata. 
Alphyzia Spinalis, i. e. . Apoplexia 


anguinea. 

Aſphyxia Suſpenſorum, i. e. Apo- 
plexia Suffocata. 

Aſpidion, a diminutive of aom:;, 
a buckler, a name of the Aly/on of 
Dioſcorides, becauſe it hath ſmall 
round pods reſembling a buckler. 

Aſpidiſcos, from acri a buckler. 
By metaphor it was appited to the 


ſphincter muſcie of the anus, as we 


ate informed by Cœlius Aurelianus. 
1 ſpleen· wort, a genus in 
us's Nur, in the order of 
Fr He enumerites dae den 
ſpecies 
72 ha, i 1. e. Equi etum Majus. 
pris Maurerum, the holin-oak 


with great ACorns, 


Hffac, i.e, Guin Ammoniacum, 
. Aſada, a nutmeg. | 
arabacca. See Ajarum. 


atio, from, 4%, to roaff with Gor, 
7015 toaſting, br roiling, and roaſt- 
* are 9 ſpecies of AM atis. 


„* 
eruatn. 


Aſplyzis 2 Carbone, i. e. e 2 


Aſphyxia POL INN i. e. Ab- 
* Specillum, the raſp-like plc a 


When this 


IO IP "IO 


2 3 


not always To, wc latter are call- 
ed om | 


A ES 6 
* i In Phar it is the 
wy as c 1 or mag k is ths 


s ready for uſe. 

Gn Signa, are ſuch ſymp- 
toms, according to Galen, as are 
ſometimgs preſear, to a diſeaſe, but 


A —ç.— uſe this word in- 
ſtea . comtrmunt, to ſay, Afidua-fe- 
Iris, inſtead of continua ebris, 

Amilo, to aſſimilate, from ad 
and /milis, to make like to. Aſimi- 


lation commonly expreſſes the union 


of aliments to the body, in nouriſn- 


ment; but in a more general ſenſe 


ſignifies the reduction of any one 


| body to the nature of another. 


næus's botany, 


A, the Egyptian name -for 


* | 
Aſſiftentes, i. e. Paraſtatæ. 

Hodes, an ardent kind of tertian 
fever, attended with great inquie- 


tudes, nauſeas, vomitings, thirſt, and 


raving: the outward parts are mo- 
derately warm, but N there is 
Alis, alum. 


Aacus Fluviatilis, the crevis or of 


—— Theſe are found in ri- 
vers; are of the R na- 
ture as crabs and lobſters. They 


OT the concretes called crab's- 


Agel So Paracelſus names 
a malignant gangrenous ulcer, which 
ſpreads from the feet UÞWArds. Some 
call it Araneus. 

Aﬀer, ſtar-wort, a 2 in Lin- 

pag — 5 of the ſeveral ſpe- 


Cies of [nula, 


Alter Atticus, the golden LION 
Alter Maritimus, I. e. Tripolium. 
; Alter Omaium Maximus, 1. e. Eau. 
a. 

Alter Peruanus, potatoes. 


Altria, called alſo baſtard-opal, 


| 1 ſtar- gem, which laſt 3 it ee 


101) 
_ ceives from its ſparkling 
- Opal; it is tranſparent 


enumerates 


Alina Inf antur Spa 
| N Trachealis, o 


AS 


likes Kar, 
It is generally ſaid to be a ſpec - 
b h harder. I a — 
ut mue er. It is a 
of the Oculus Cati. where ads 
- Afﬀeria Gemma, i i. e. Aferia. 
Aflerias, i. e. Aftroites. 
Alericoides, a ſpecies of C 
Aſteriſcus, dente or gol 
1 * Scabigſa. 
Alcroc us, 1. E. Scabis/a.” 
Afteroides. See Buphthalmu ; % 
à ſpecies of 
Altlenia, * extreme debility. 
Afthenia @ Hydrocenlialit, i. e. A. 
e droceplalica. | 
2 5 or rather from 
ankels... breathe with  difficu 
chronic, Jaborious, wheezing; 2 
tion, 42 ſays, that wr 2 
ve name to 2 quic An- 
gon ſuch as happens = people who. 
plied to = diſander, the hf 
plied to a er, C * 
toms of which is à difficylt * 
ſhort W Wet x or, à laborious 


or ck ke , With a ſenſe 


Lale ranks the ima, in his 
claſs of Neuroſes es, ras, Saß paſmi. 
He 1 
1. Afthma ———— when there 


is no 


mites... 


. 


tlematicum; as when ſome acrid hu- 
mour is repelled from the ſurface of 
the body. 3. 


when any accuſtomed evacuation pf 


The. word is now. ap- 


in the Hoek Dr.” 


three ſpecies, viz, 


eſt cauſe, or, any other 
difeaſe-at attending. 2. Aima Fran- 


i 


Afthme plethericum ; 


blood pe or when, from any 8 


other cauſe; the veſſels are too full. 
Alla Catarrhale, i. e. Dyſpuge” 


Catarrhalis. 
Alina 4 Gillo, i. e. Dyes: Thor 


racica. 
. e. 
of Cullen, i 


called Suffocatio Stridula. » 
Alma Metallicum, ti. e. Dyna, 


| * 
Afthna 
8 Fs 
F C 


Eri eca, * ? 
1 3 


0 


dy the ſame name. 


| _ are covered with cartil 
8 calcis; the fore - 


LAS 


. Nocturnum, i e. I. b 
- N nemo Ayman Can, 1. e. Dyſpnæa 
8 3 i.e. | Dy/anze 
| 8 i. e. Dyſpnza 


3 Pulverulentorum, i. e. Dy/p- 


> inſeca. 


Glanduloft, i. e. Paraſtatæ. 

932 the name of ſome 

nos wn cn? alſo of the baſtard 
„ Erna 


* N 
2 named from its being uſed 
gy ancient ſf or ſomething of 
that ſhape called cockal, in like 
manner with our dice, and going 
It js the upper 
: dons of the foot; the Tibia reſts 
upon it: its upper and under ſides 
and, on 
its under fide, it articulates with the 
l "one this bone 
S cart an 8 cu- 
lates wi the 2 ſcaph 3 
Akragalut, wil. Roos, liquo- 
58 e or milk-vetch, a genus 
. in Linnæus's botany. He includes, 
in this genus, the Tragacantha, or 


„the firſt bone of the 


goat's thorn; and enumerates forty-- 


17 — 


4 orion (Siberian Purple) a ſpe- 


gg” Soi diode. mort, a 
genus in Linnzus' - * He 
enumerates four 
1 Afrope, A rus , ging Galen 
reckons it rocatarctic 
cauſes of an Fol; and it is doubt. 
- lefs a cauſe of diſeaſe in leſſer de 
of its influence, as- well as of Kath 

in its greater, 
. _ Aftriaa. 
£ belly, it ſignifies coſtivenefs. 
.  AMfridteria, aſtringents. 
Aftringentia, aſtringents. Sub- 
- ſtances that coagulate the animal 
folids are called r pl ingents ; of thoſe 


W ue mein ly, ſome rank 


KA = 


. > 1 5 


When applied to the 


— 


? 


AS 
thoſ, ingents that en 
oſe only as afri agent are tak 


by the mouth b, call 
that are only applied externally. 
1 Akrioli 74 aſting or planet - ſtrik- 


Een, i. e. Aftragalus, 
Aftrobles, acr GT poBAncy from ac pov, 4 
Aar, and Ba, to 


or. ſphacelated. 

HAftroboliſmos, acr Plugs: , 
fans 0 Aftrobles, 

Aftrocynologia, from aovger, a far, 
re, @ dig, and 3. 4 di Hertation, 
— name of a treatiſe on the dog- 

5 

 Afrochites, alſo called Afroites, 
8 ay is of a brown colour, 
an inch lon 
ends mark the figure of 1 
ſtar. It is thought to be a part o 
ſome ſea-animal petrified. Some of 
them are white ; they are found in 
quarries in England, 

Aﬀtroitidis Lapis, ſtar- ſtone. 
- Afrroxium, a genus in Linnæus't 
botany. There i is but one ſpecies. 


44. 2 Lapis N Laxali. © 
Ascoli, fook. 
Atac, talc, or nitre. 


' Atamaſeo, Virginian or Atamaſcq 
ly, a ſpecies of Amaryll:s. | 


Ataxia, a rf, ataxy, from a priv. 
and race, to > a Fragen icular 
ularity or diſorder. 
2 Gently b 
and ſometimes b moderns, ta 
expreſs an irregu in a diſeaſe 
or a diſtemper — of the common 


＋ * ancients, 


cCourſe of ſymptoms. 


Atebras, a fubliming veſſel, 
Atechnia, aTiyna, from a priv. and 
rem, an art, want of art. Whe 
this word is uſed as expreſſive of diſ- 


eaſe; it is ſynonymous with * 


Alter Acrab, 1 i. e. Arabi 


g thoſe ſtypties 


Atrite, blaſted, or 
planct-ſtruck. When applied to hu- 


man bodies, it ſiguifles apopleRtic, | 
* 


. N N and at the 
wit 


ermany, &c. 


his word 


Ateramnia, arifaha . This worg 


"IT 


* 
. 


3 


* % 
: 


AT 7-4. 


ppocrates's De Here Lo- 
cis & Agquis, and is expounded by 


Galen as ſignifying difficulty of con- 
Th — He obſerves that 


coction an 
the ancients called bad waters thus, 


and that, as joined with other words, 


it hath other ſignifications. 
Athamanta, ſpignel, a genus in 

Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 

nine ſpecies. 

— Athanafia, alaraoia, ſignifyi 


immortal, hath been a term afftect- 


edly given to ſome medicines to ex- 
preſs their extraordinary efficacy, as 
the Aihanaſia magna of Nicolaus, 


&xc. | v4 
' —  AHthanaſia, alaracra, from a priv. 


and Yavaleg, death, immortality. It 
is a name of ſeveral ancient compoſi- 
tions; as antidotes, collyriums, &c. 
Alſo of the herb tänly, becauſe 
when ſtuffed up the noſtrils of a dead 
corpſe, it is ſaid to prevent putre- 
ion. EE, 


# 


Athanafia, a genus in Linnæus s ] 


botany. He enumerates twenty ſpe- 
Athanatos, i. e. Lychnis Coronaria, 
Athanor, is a digeſting furnace, 


- contrived to keep a conſtant heat for 


ſome time together, ſo that it may 
be augmented or diminiſhed at plea- 
ſure, by opening or ſhutting ſome 
apertures made on purpoſe with 
ſliders over them, called regiſters. 


Ather, abrp, the beard of barley ; 


alſo the top of the beard of an ar- 


- row, 7 


Athera, apa, a ſort of food made 


with wheat-flour, like the pap- meat 
which is given to children. Pliny 
ſays it is an Egyptian invention. 


'Atheroma, from abnfe ta, pulſe, pap, 


or a kind of poultice, It is a kind of 
tumor, thus named from its contents, 


which reſemble a poultice. It is a 


| ' ſpecies of wen. It is colourleſs, 


without pain, of an irregular ſhape, 
not eaſily preſſed with the finger ; 


and, when preſſed, does not eaſily 


* 
* 


weſtris. * 


- 7 
[ Mt Þ 


* N 
* 
- 
* 


9 


AT. 


riſe again ; in which it differs from I 


- Athletes, from 40h10, to contend, a 


wreſtler; alſo one who is robuſt, or 


of a vigorous conſtitution. 
Athonor, i. e. Arr. 
Athroos, or Athroon, a0goor. In me- 
dicinal authors it imports copious, 
RY or ſudden; and is the 
reverle of by degrees. 
Athymia, Eee. om a priv. and 
Jojo, courage, puſillanimity. In me- 
dicinal authors it uſually ſigniſies that 


— 


dejectedneſs, deſpondency, anxiety, = 
and deſpair, which often occurs in 
diſtempers. Some uſe this word ass 


ſynonymous with Melancholia. 
Atincar, or Atintar, borax. © 
- Atlas, ara, from rana, to al- 


tain, or the name of the firſt vertebra . 


of the neck. So called, becauſe it 
ſuſtains the head, as Atlas was ſup- 
poſed to ſaſtain the earth. . 
* Atmoſphere, from ach, a vapour, 
and oPaiga, a lobe. By this word 
is uſually 3 the whole 
aſſemblage of ambient air. The 
height of the atmoſphere is betwixt 
forty and. fifty miles; how: much 
more is uncertain. Vapours which 
aſcend into the air, ſeldom riſe above 


a certain diſtance from the ſurface | - * 


of the ſea, above this, al fecundity 
is wanting. re a 3 

\ Atochia, præternatural labour. 
Atocium, a name of the Lychais fol- 
Atolli, a ſort of pap, made of the 

meal of maize and water, which 
=_ Indians mix with their choco- * 
te, * 

Atomus, a rohe, an atom, from a 
iv. and Tww, fo cut, Or divide, that 
is, which cannot be farther divided. 
Aſclepiades taught that atoms were 
the primordia of all things, and, that 
they were not perceptible to our 
ſenſes, but, only ta our underſtand- 
ing; that, they had no qualities, 
ö | ; | H 4 . they 


\ = 


* « 


— — 
. e — » ae ee oo 
* 4 


_ _ _ 13 * " Tn SI * 
3 ak * av. W 
. " Fl We" a. R * U 
V 0 F , 
N — 


N a . ; 
l 
they compoſe depend on the order, 


e 


Airaclylis, diſtaff -thiſtle, 2 genus 


figure, number, &c. of many atom in Linnæus's botany, He enume- 


joined together; and, this laſt cir- 
cumſtance he proves by obſerving, 
that a lump of ſilver is white, but, 
if filed down it is black; and, horns 
of goats are black when whole, but, 
White if filed down. Galen ſays 
that Aſclepiades, adhering to the 
opinions of Democritus and Epi- 
curus, with regard to the principles 


of bodies, had only changed the 


former names of things, calling atm: 
molecules, and, a vacuum, 


pores. 
N. B. Molecules were diviſible, 
but arms not. 5 

* Atoma, arosa, 
res, to Arete, atony; defect of 
muſcular power ; relaxation, laxity, 


debility, or diſtemperature. It is ge- 


nerally; fynonymous with palſy. 
- Atrabilarionus Humour, may ve 
well be underſtood of the thick part 
of the blood deprived of its due 


proportion of ſerum, or finer and 


more volatile parts, whereby it is 
rendered groſs, black, unctuous, and 
earthy. The, ſame may not im- 
properly be called by the name of 
"Succus' Melancholicas, which we meet 
with in ſome authors. See Atra Bilis. 
Atrabilariæ (Capful -) i. e. Renes 
Succenturiati. ' 
Altra Bilis, black bile, or melan- 
choly. According to the ancients, 
it hath a two-fold origin. 1. From 
the groſſer parts of the blood, and, 
this they calſed the melancholy hu- 
mour. 2. From yellow bile bein 
highly concocted. Dr. Percival, in 
. his Effays Med. and Exp. ſuggeſts, 
thut it is the gall rendered acrid, b 
ſtagnation in the gall- bladder, a, 
arts. 
Atraclelus, aTEAY RNC, from « priv. 
and TE&ymMoc, the neck, ſhort-necked. 
Atractylidi, a name of a plat 
which reſembles the Atratylis, 


rendered viſcid by the abſorption of fr 
its fluid ; 


from « priv. and 


rates eight ſpecies. 


Atratylis, a name of the common 


wild carline thiftle. 


Atrugene, a genus in Linntus's 
botany. He enumerates'five ſpecies. 

| Atramentoſus Lapis, the pyrite- 
ſtone. . | 
Atramentum Sutorium, a name of 
the green' vitriol, of the Chalcanthum, 
and Melanteria. 


yoo. 


Atraphaxis,a- genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 

Atreſia, from à priv. and winrpas, - 
to perforate, imperforation. 
Atretarum, a ſuppreſyon of urine 
from the menſes being retained in 
the vagina. | 

Aireti, aTprToi, from * priv. and 
renxoe, peru ate. Thoſe of either ſex 


ry are thus called, when their anus, or 


other natural aperture is cloſed. 
Airices, ſmall tubercles about tlie 
anus, which recede and return again, 
eſpecially at the firſt. | A 
Atrici, ſmall finuſes in the inteſ- 
tinum rectum, which do not reach 


ſo far as to perforate into its cavity. 


Atriplex, orach, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. He enumerates 
twelve ſpecies. ; 

Airiplex Olida, 1. e. Fulvaria. 

Atropa, dwale, or deadly night- 
ſhade, a genus in Linnzus's botany. 
He enumerates fix ſpecies. 

Atrophy, arpoia, from a priv. and 
rere, to nu, a falling away of the 
fleſh. Some ſay that in an atrophy, 
the fat only is waſted. Others de- 
ſcribe it as a mere collapſion of the 
cellular, vaſcular, and muſcular 
ſyſtems, with univerſal weakneſs, 
om too great waſtings, or, too ſmall 
recruits, of chyle, blood, lymph, 
&c. throughout the whole habit; 
without ulceration, or organical de- 
ſtruction of the ſolid veſſels and viſ- 
cera: a Plihifis or conſumption of 


the 


— nag 


* 


four ſpecies. 


tineſs. | by 
Attonitus Morbus, a name of the 


= 


ſtruction, an atrophy from inanition. 
Dr. Cullen defines it to be à waſt- 


ing, with extreme debility, but 


without the hectic fever. He ranks 
this diſeafe in the claſs of Caclaxiæ, 
and order Marceres ; and, enumerates 


Atta. Feſtus ſays it is one who 


dy reaſon of the tenderneſs or other 


defect in his feet, touches the ground 


rather than treads on it: Py” 


_ "Attenuation, is making a body or 
fluid thinner than it was before. 
Attemnantia, from attenuo, to make 
'thin, attenuating medicines. Theſe 
act on the ſolids and fluids. Such 
as operate on the fluids by immedi- 
ate contact are but few, and indeed 


only ſuch as are watery, and the 
Vit- 


act only by the water in them. 


cid 'humours, alkaline, and other 


falts, are diſſolved by water. Moſt 
of, or all the other attenuants, aft 
on the ſolids by increaſing their tone, 
and thereby enabling them to a- 
tenuate the too thick fluids. 

Attincar Yeneris, the whitening 


of copper to tranſmute it into ſilver. 


Altingat, i. e. Flo Aris. _ 
Attollens Auricul e Superior, a muſ- 
cle which riſes from the corrugator 


ſupercilii by a thin faſcia. 


Attollens Nares, a muſcle that a- 


riſes from the ends of the two upper 


dones of the noſe, and, is inſerted 
into the upper part of the Ale, 
pulling the noſe upwards when con- 
tracted. 


Httollens Oculi, i. e. Muſculus Su- 
perior, and Reftus Superior Oculi : 


It is alſo called Superbus, which fig- 
nifies proud, becauſe it lies upon the 


upper part of the globe, and you up 
haugh- 


the eye, which gives an ait o 


 Apoplexy, and of the Epilep/y. 
Aitonitus Stnpor, i. e. Apoplexy. 


U . 


F 
the lungs, they ſay, is from ob- 


and their 


' poliſhed, that all interſtices may — 


7 


* 
, ey > 
1 


* Attraftio, from ad, to, and se, 
to draw, attraction. It is that pro- 


perty of matter, by which its par- 
ticles are made mutually to approach 


and adhere to one another. Vari- 
ous are the opinions concerning this 


fubject; but, in effect, they agree in 
this, that, whatever term or mode of 
reaſoning is uſed, the end is the 


meeting of the particles of bodies 

nſequent union. - 
traction is of different kinds in uu. 
ture, though probably they all de. 
pend ultimately on the fatne princi- 


ple. There is the Attraction of Gra- 


vitation, which is that teadency dif- 5 


covered in all bodies toward the 
centre of the earth, Whatever falls 

es to the earth, as if a load- ſtone 
was there to draw every thing to it. 


This ſort of attractiom is in all our 


viſible ſyſtem; in the earth, planets, 
&c. Another kind of attract is 


that of Magnetiſm; this is particu- 


culiarity, to diſtinguiſh itz Wen 
one body is ſuperſaturated with ,'_ 


electric fire, it will give its fuper- 
abundance, and draw. any body that 


poſſeſſes leſs than itſelf, until it ma es 


that equal to itſelf, and then it does 


not attract. There is alfo the at. 
traction of Coheſion, or of Aggrega-. 


tion. It is that by which two po- 
liſhed ſurfaces, or, that particles or 


ſubſtances of tie ſame kind adhere + 
when in juxta-poſition, or, near each 
it is this that Keeps bodies 
That 


other. 

ether, and gives hardneſs. 
this fort of atira/tiom may take place, 
the approaching furfaces muſt be 


filled up. See Coleſon. Another kin 


of atlraction is that called Elefic, or- 


of Chemiſtry, becauſe of its im- 

rtance in the operations thereof. 
57 electic attraction is 

n tendency 


* 


- 


* 


os? 


- 


Ps. 


4 
= 


lar, the property of but a ſmall por-. 
Gan" of my material world. The 
attraction of Electricity hath its pe- 


meant, that 


: 


1 


become one, forming a body with 


— 


re 
tendency which bodies have, how- 
t, to unite together and 


properties different from thoſe of 
either of its conſtituents : as, in the 


. Formation of metallic ſalts, &c. It 
is this property in matter, by which 


all the grand appearances in the in- 
aminate world are accounted for, 
and which, our own countryman ſir 
Iſaac Newton firſt taught us to rea- 
ſon about with certainty. The ſub- 


ſtance of what has been digeſted into 


order, to ſupport many phy tical rea- 


ſonings, may be apprehended from 
the wing propoſitions. 
Prop. 1. The quantity, or force, 


of attrafiien in all bodies is exactly 

ional to the quantity of mat- 
ter in the attracting body, as being 
in reality nothing but the reſult or 
ſum of the united forces of all thoſe 
fingle particles of which it is com- 
po ed: or, in other words, .a!tra&ton 


in all bodies is, cteris paribus, as 


and, is 
of matter, withi 


ticle another way is ov 
its proximity to that into whoſe 


their ſolidities. Hence, 

Corel. 1. At equal diſtances the 
attractiont of homogeneal ſpheres 
will be as their magnitudes. And, 

Corol. 2. At any diſtance what- 


ever, the attraction is as the ſphere - 


divided by the ſquare of the diſ- 


© tance. 


Prop. 2. The attractive force is 
infinitely greater at the contact, or 
extremely near it, than at any deter- 
minate diſtance. 8 
The attractive force exerts itſelf 
only where the tendency of a par- 
wered b 


contact it is ſuppoſed to be drawn : 
for, as this pro is univerſal, 
and, ey Ana of matter does draw, 

wn, by every other part 


one another's 
ſpheres of attraction : ſo, one can- 


not influence another at any diſ- 


©  pance, but, mult neceſſarily be very 


— 


4 2) 


in a fluid attra 


Ar 


near it: and, ſo much the nearer in 


proportion to its ſmallneſs: ſo that, 
upon a double account, two par- 
ticles cannot influence one another 
by their attractions, unleſs very 
near; one from their predominant 
inclinations another way, and the 
other from the minuteneſs of their 
ſpheres of activity; inſomuch that 
out of that 9 could they be 


ſuppoſed under no other tendency, 


would never come together. 3 
rep. 3. A large particle attracts 
not ** ſtrongl — 2 a ſmall one 
of the ſame ſolidity: but, diverſity 
of figure cauſes different degrees of 
attract ion in particles that are other- 
wiſe the ſame. . | 
This is almoſt a conſequence from 
the former propoſition; for, as this 
attractive force can only act on ſuch 
particles as are extremely near, the 
remoteſt parts in a large- particle 
can conduce nothing thereto. And 
for the ſame reaſon this power varies, 
according as matter is in Cones, Cy: 
linders, cubes, or ſpheres; and a 
ſpherical particle, ceteris paribus, has 
the ſtrongeſt attraction; as there is 
more ſolidity under ſuch a ſurface, 
than in any other figure. 
Prop. 4. It 1 ſwimming 
ere 
n than t t es 
of the uid, the force by which they 
come to each other, will be as the 
exceſs of their mutual atira#tons to 
their attractions of the fluid. EY 
Sudh parts of the fluid as inter- 
poſe between the attracting particles 
will be thruſt or preſſed upon by 
ſuch their inclinations to each other; 
and therefore, according to the na- 
ture of fluidity, the parts of the 
fluid will be drove out of their 
places by ſuch exceſs of preſſure; 
and thereby the attracting particles 
will join. 5 
Prop. 5, If particles ſwimming 
2 | | : In 


the 


in a fluid are more a by the 


fluid than by one another, they 
will recede from one another with a 


force that will be equal to the dif- 
ference of their mutual artractiom, 
and the atꝶ action of the fluid. 

For the ambient particles of the 
fluid attracting them more 5 
than they do each other, they will 
ſuch exceſs of force be drawn 3 
one another into contact and cohe- 
ſion with the particles of the fluid. 


” n the two foregoing depends the 
ole theory of cry lization and 
Linen 


6. The force, by which 

panic es attracting one another co- 

ere, is ceteris paribus, in proportion 
to their contacts. 

For theſe not in contact, 
conduce nothing, or extremely lit- 
tle, to the force of coheſion ; and, 
A much greater power is required to 

ſeparate two particles which cohere 
in two po 
which cohere onl in one point: 
For which reaſon it is, that we find 
two poliſhed marbles adhere more 
- tron * than any other two bodies 
2 e — dimenſions, which are not 
ſolid, but. have more _”ow and 
dan between their 
which will not receive 
lich, by which their 

. Tho rought into fo cloſe a contact with 
one another. And, for the ſame 
reaſon it is, that many light ſub- 
ſtances have ſuch ſtrong coheſions 
and tenacities; for that whereby 
particles of the leaſt matter in pro- 
* 1 to their ſurfaces, are ſpeci- 
* 
ſtirongeſt coheſions, by being ca- 


= 


| ble of more contact than 
ET of more ſolidity under . 


Prep. . If the attracting 
cles are elaſtic, they muſt = 


aa an n motion * 


5 100 775 . 
or leſs, 1 to che degrees 85 


ints, than. two particles 


on with equal velocity, 


lighteſt, alſo occaſions their 


- % 1 
£ * 4 1 * 
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4 * * 
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of their elaſticity and attractive 
forces. : 


Becauſe,” upon the occurſions 
which their attractive powers draw. 
them into, they will by 
one another again with the ſame 


degree of velocity that they met 
her with, abating for the re- 
ſiſtance of the medium; but, When 


they a pproach other e in their 


reffliticn, their velocity muſt in- 
creaſe, becauſe they are afreſh * 
tracted; aud therefore, meeti 

ſecond time, they will recede with 

a greater velocity than did at 
their firſt concurſion ; which wilt 
continue an inteſtine motion, as are 
their attractive powers and elaſtici- 
ties. 

Prop. 8. Particles attracting one 
another in a fluid, moving either 
with a ſwift or a flow progreſlive 
motion, attract one another juſt the 
ſame as if the fluid was at relle if al 
the particles move 
unequal velocity of the particles will 
interrupt their a/tractuns. 

All the parts of the fluid moving 


3 the 
attracting icles. in 
dition, as if the whole Bl was . 
reſt: but, ſome wy moving faſter _ 
than others, mu uently 8 
their poſitions, and, l. hereby diſturb 
their a/traftrions. Thus it is that 
falts will not cryſtallize, till the 
water in which they are diſſolved is - 
near or quite cold, and the inteſtine 


motion of its particles, cauſed by 


heat, is quieted. See Particles. 
Attrattivnus, Attractorius, and At- 
trakens, are applied to remedies chat 
have a! power of attracting. 
Attrita, galls gulp OY attrition, or 
an one a another. 
pom, oa pu o and tere, ts 


wear againſt, expreſſes ſuch. a mo- 
tion of tn * one another, as 


off from 


* 


\ 


ually ; but, an 6 : 


4 


'. difcaſe, 

thus: the patient cannot bear either 
_ "abſtinence or eating. Faſting cauſes 
flatulence and pain in the ſtomach. 
He vomits up various matters, and 


| Nrikes off ts fin 


Auditoria Arteria Interna, 
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| cial particles, 
whereby they 1 and leſs. It 
is alſo frequently uſed for the fric- 


non or rubbing ſuch ſupple bodies 


one againſt another, as will not wear 
out, but occaſions ſuch particular 
determinations of the fluids they con- 


Kain; occaſioning the various ſenſa- 
tions of hunger, 


in, or pleaſure, in 


the organs fitted for ſuch impreſſions. 


_ _Atrrition is often uſed to expreſs a” 


Feparation of the cuticle from the 


Cutis by compreſſion.. : 


Abbes, aTvro;, from a priv. an 


- "#20, @ form Or tenor, irregular. It 


is applied to diſeaſes which have no 


regularity in their periods. Alſo to 


deformity in the limbs. 
' Huante, avarry, or Auapſe, the 
Hippocrates deſcribes it 


after yomiting he is eafy. After 


eating there are eructatious, an in- 
lammatory heat and redneſs; a te- 


neſmus, and great diſcharge of 


wind; head-ach; a ſenſe of pricking 


in different parts of the body; the 


legs grow feeble and ſmall, and be- 


come weak. In order to a cure, 


. Hippocrates directed a purge, and 
then an emetic; afterwards abſti- 


nence from fat food, temperance, 


| bathing, unctions, and moderate ex- | 


ercĩ ſe. | 
Anchmos, « Ao, from avw, 10 ary. 
The Latins call it zalor. It is hot, 


dry, ſultry weather, 


Andacia. In a medical ſenſe is 


. that fort of boldneſs which we meet 


with in diliria or madneſs. _ 
It goes 
"off from cach fide of the Arteria ba- 


Haris to the organ of hearing, ac- 


companying thejauditory nerve, hav- 


"Ing firſt furniſhed ſeveral ſmall twi 
to the Membrana Arachneides. & 


= 


* 
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Anditorius Meatus, the paſſage that 


conveys the air to the auditory 
nerve. | 2 g | 
Auditorius Nerous. The ſeventh 
pair of nerves are called auditor 
nerves, ſo are the Sympathetici 145. 
nor eg. 2 
Aubletia, a ſpecies of Ferbena. 
Auliſcos,  avMNaxog, a catheter, or 


clyſter-pipe. 


Aulos, the onyx. 


Aura, any airy exhalations, ſpirit, 
or vapour; particularly ſuch as ariſes 
from mephitic caves. 

Aura Epileptica, a ſenſation in epi- 
leptic patients, as of a blaſt of cold 
alr aſcending from the lower parts 
towards the heart and head. : 

Aura Fitalis., So Helmont calls 
the vital heat. k | | R 

Aurantium, the orange-tree, a ſpe- 
cies of Citrus. The college nach 
directed Citrus Aurantium, Lin. its 
leaf, flower, juice of the fruit, and 


outer rind are ordered: the juice 


enters the Succus Cochleariæ Com- 
"nog formerly called '$ucc. Scor- 

utic: a conſerve is directed to be 
made with the 
ticis Exteriors Aurantii Hiſpalenſis: 
and a ſyrup, Syrupus Corticis Auran- 
ti: the dried peel is uſed in the Tinc- 


tura Corticis Peruviani Compoſita; 


Tinctura Gentianz Compoſita. 
Auratus Germanorum, It is an 
oleo-ſaccharum with the oil of cin- 
namon. * 
Avreus Ramus, the art of making 
n 
Auriclalcum. The ancients thus 
named a compoſition of cqaper and 


zinc, which was-ſimilar to our braſs - 


and Pinchbeck. | 


Auricolla, i. e. Clryfecolla. 
Auricula, the external part of the 


ear, which is diyided into the upper 
part called pinna, and the lower loft 


part called the lobus. | 
" Auricula, Jews-cars. See Tremella 
Auricula. 


I, Conſerva Cor- 


2 
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mula. 

Auriculæ Cerdis. At the baſis of 
the heart. are obſerved two muſcular 
bags, which are called its auricles ; 
they are joined to the ventricles, 
into which they have openings. The 
right auricle receives the blo | from 
the vena cava aſcendens and deſcen- 
dens, then tranſmits it to the right ti 
ventricle; the left auricula receives 
the blood from-the lungs, and ſends 
it into the left ventricle. 

Auricula Infime, the lobe of the 
ear. 

46 L ris, L ©. Rae | 
Auricula Muris, common or creep | 
ing mouſe-car. "The fort uſed i 
medicine is the Hieracium 1 1 
Auricula Ur r/t, yellow bear's-ears, 


or French cowſhp.. 
Auricularia, a a ſpecies of Hedyotis. 
Auricularis, i. e. Extenſor hat. nimi 
Digi. 8 88 


Aw icularis Digitus, the little fin- 
ger is called the ear- finger, becauſe 
with it we are moſt apt to rub or 
pick the inner ear. 

Auricularius Medicus, a phyſician 
for the ear, 

Au icularius, belonging to the ear; 
alfo an ear- doctor. 


— 13 betwixt the auricles of the 
© ag 

Auri a, a name of the fourth 
lobe of the liver. Alſo a fort of 
bandage for the ſides, deſcribed by 
Galen. 
© Aurigo, the ſame as IRerus. 

Aurigo PRtherica, i. e. 2 gra- 
viadlarum. 

Auripigmentum, yellow orpiment. 

 Auripightutum, i. e. Realgar. 

Auris, the ear. 

Auriſcalnium, from auris, an ear, 
and /calpo, to feratel, an inftrument 
to pick and cleanſe the ears from 
wax, . f 

| 3 ? 


? 
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| Aurica. Allo a ſpecies of Pri. | 


| Fri Nt heat, 


| . y by means of chemi 


_ earthy an 
Auricularum Septum, the diviſion or 


AU 
Aurium ge the eat · wax. 
Aurora Conſurgent, a eiten 
phraſe by which the alchemiſt ex · 
preſs the vegetation of their . 


Aurum. See Geld. 
Aurum Fulminans, a 


made by diſſolving N in = > 
of and Neripit it with alt 
tartar ; whence a very {mall quan- 
ty of it woe capable, by 4 mo- 


ving a report like. 4 


that of a piſtol, 1 is alte 


has been Wer” =: 


Aurun Potabile, If it would be f 
any ſervice in chemi, were very. . 


to ag 


the body of gold into a 1quor, that 


might be taken internally, with the 
It is an "Oles- | ; 


utmoſt ſafety. 
Aurum Horizontale. 
ſaccharum, made with Ge of cin - 


namon. 


Aurum Tren, a name of A. f 


* 

Aurum Vegetable; a name given 
to ſaffron. 

Auſtere, is a rough aftring 
taſte, 8 according to Scriby- 
nius Large, from an 

tartareous pa 
OT to the Cartefiag philolo- 


ele from r "guts. : 


vius takes a great 
to ſhew how theſe generate the ſtone; 


and likewiſe how they do ſervice in | 


particular caſes. 


Authemeron, avI)nuegor, from adn, $3 
the Same, and nuiya, a day, the ver, 
fame day. A medicine is thus called 


that gives relief on the ſame . it 
is taken. 


Automaton, W expreſſes pro- : 
perly a machine that hath the po-er 


of motion within itſelf, and which 


ſtands in need of no foreign aſliſt- 


ance. | 


Leh, . from ard, 5 : 
* 
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At to be 
a good medicine for lowering a (alk. - 
vation, or, where too much mercury 


union of -- 


tude of ſpangles. 


cies 


Cies. 


Av 


nes Gf wat ober; wife, Erle, nai. 


nes the fame as ocular demonſtra- 


+ tion; ſeeing a thing one's ſelf. 


\ Antour, a fort of bark which re- 


' fembles the cinnamon, but is thicker 


and paler ; the inſide is of the colour 
of a broken nutmeg, with a multi- 
t is. almoſt. inſi- 

, and hath no ſmell at all. It is 
brought from the Levant, and is an 


ingredient in the carmine dye. 
Asaxiliaret Muſe. i. e. Pyramidales 


Maſe. Pe Cos 
Azxyris, a corrupt word for Ofyris, 
Poet's roſemary. - 8 


Hvaiiterine, à reddiſh, or yellowiſh 
ſtone, covered with ſparkles which. 


reſemble gold; it is found in great 


plenty in France. It is uſed by ena- 
mellers, and to ſprinkle as ſand on 


_wntiags. "hp = xt 
8 the hazle-nut. TIE 


Hoellana Mexicana, the chocolate. 
mu : ; 


t. | | 5 
ellana. Purgetrix, a ſpecies of 


| Fatropha. 


- Foellana Indiana. See Areca. 
Avena, oats, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates twenty-one 
ies. The college hath directed 
ſeed of Avena Sativa, Lin. or 
Common Oat. . 
Avena Græca, a ſpecies of Bro- 


Avent. See Dryas, and Geum, 
Averrhoa, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 


Aver Gyriæ odoriferous or per- 
fumed candles or ſticks of wax, 


made to be burnt in times of peſti- 


lence. | | 
Avicennia, a genus in Linnæus's 
ny. He enumerates two ſpe- 
Avicula Cypria, i. e. Aves 'Cy- 
frie. ; EEE. . 
Auviculæ Hermatice, the univerſal 


/ 
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belt which is ſaid to be found iu 
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dew. b . 


Avicularia Sylvja, a name for the * - 


greater Venus's looking-glaſs. "5 

Avila, a ſpecies of apple produced 
in India; it is larger than an ; 
round, and of a yellow colour. It 
grows in South America, on a ſhrub 
or. creeping-plant, which adheres to 
the adjacent trees. This apple con- 
tains eight or ten nuts, in which are 
bitter kernels. ' 

Aviam, the common red wild 


cherry, a ſpecies of Prunus. 


Awo, the mallows of Madagaſcar. , 
Avoir du Pois. This, in the French 
language, ſignifies to have weight, be- 
cauſe the pound ſo called, contains 
ſixteen ounces, and hath more weight 
je g Ounces = 5 which is 
ca Troy weight, which contains 
twelve eee — 4 
, a name of the black 
alder. „ 
Avrancum, egg - ſnells. 
Auvraric, mercury. 5 
Aulworr. See Subularia. 
Area Commiſſura, à ſort of articu- 
lation. See Trochoides. | 
 Axedo, the name of a ſpell in Mar- 
cellus Empiricus, to render a perſon 
impotent. 
Axilla, the cavity under the up- 


per part of the arm, called the arm- 


pits: C PLS, 
Avxillary 1 7 8 The ſubclavian 

artery having left the thorax imme 

diately above the firſt rib, in the inter 


ſtice between the portions of the ſca- 


lenus muſcle, there receives the name 


axillary, becauſe- it paſſes under the 
axilla 


 Axillaris Nervus, the axillary nerve; 
alſo called the articular nerve. It 
ariſes from the laſt two cervical 
pairs; it runs in the hollow of the 
axilla, behind the head of the os hu- 
meri, between the muſculus teres 
major, and minor, and turns from 
within outwards and backward 
N 


- 
"4 
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AX 11 ; | 4 


round the neck of the hain and igen, Punt uns 
runs to the deltoid muſcle.  Hyentia, a genus in Linnæus's I : 


Axillaris Vena, the axillary vein. 2 He enumerates three ſpecies. - 
Tt is the continuation of the ſubela- Aran, red marl. * 
vian vein, in its paſſage out of the Azac, an Arabian name for gum 
thorax to the oppoſite fide of the Ammoniacum. 
Azadirachta, a f. pecies of Melia. 
, verdigns, 


4 = 
dtc Anat 


axilla. 
Axiom, a ſelf-evident propoſition ; 


ſo it neither requires nor admits of a genus in 1 7 
demonſtration. botany. He enumerates fix ſpecies. 3 
Axirnach, yh 5 fat, found Azamar, vermillion, or vative' cin 0 
ſometimes in the upper eye-lids of nabar. 2 
children. — troy. © 
Axis, that round which any thing Aar, a drop. | 
revolves, or is ſuppoſed to revolve.  Azarnet, Aurip gur 
It alſo expreſſes that quieſcent right Aare (Fir 4 — \ 
lite of a veſſel, which is always See Crus i 
equi-diſtant from the fides- e the azarole, af of 10 
Ari. In Botany it is a taper co- Crategus, a name of the 2 2 
lumn placed in centre of ſome - Medlar. ei 
flowers or katkins, about which the Arxedaraci, the bread-tree, a b. MW 
other are diſpoſed. SS cies of Melia. | I 
Axis, the name of the ſecond ver- Azedegrin, i. e. Lapis Hematitiz. "MY 
tebra (according to ſome, of the  Azeff, ſciffile alum. _—_ 


firſt, and to others the third) of the Axeg, vitriol. e 
neck, | reckoning from the head Azemafor, red- lead. | 
13 ownwards, This ſecond vertebra, Azemaſor, native cha 
hath a tooth which goes into the Aximar, burnt 

rſt vertebra, and this tooth is by Azins Lapis, i. e. Aſus Lapis.” LED 
ſome called the axis, by others the Ass, i. e. Alumen e N 


axle, Azoch, a name given by Paracel- 
Axis Arteriæ Caliace, i.e. Celiaca ſus to the Mercurius Phileſophorune, - 
Arteria. - that is, 


| — extracted * 
Axungia, hog's-lard, ſo called any m e e 

from its uſe of, unguendi, anointing, ÞAzom, boiled b butter, x 
arem, the axle, of a chariot or ſuch * or Axor ic Gas, exiſts in 2 


1 large proportion in the atmoſphere; 
_Axungia Lune, a ſort of Terra is named from its fatal effect on the 
frillata. lives of animals, which, as well as 
Axungia de Mumia, marrow. combuſtion, it quickly deſtroys, and 
—_— Solis, i. e. Terra Sigillata. - extinguithes. Dr. Prieſtley called 


-_— ia Vitrea, ſandiver, or ſalt this elaſtic fluid phlogiſticated air. 
* It ſeparates from glaſs See M. Fourcroy's Elements of Na- 
| it is making; it is acrid and | tural Hiſtory and Chemi | 

biting. It has been uſed to-clean Azoth, the ſame as Azoch. Pa- 


* 


the teeth. nacelſus alſo ſigniſies by it, the uni. 
Azyris, a genus in Linnæus's bo- verſal remedy of the ſun, 

tany. He enumerates four ſpecies. moon, and mercury. Azeth is alſo 

_ Ayborzat, galbanum. taken for the liquor of ſublimed 


Aycapher, burnt copper. | als or W mixed vival T 


. 
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- Which is alſo called Aua Permanens, 


Cryſtalli philoſophorum, and Luna phy- 
= - Azoth is a name for braſs. It 


ſometimes fignifies the mercury of 


any metallic body. 
ger, verdigri 
 Azub, alum. wes 
Aaur, red coral. © RA 
Azure. See Azure Blue. 2 


_ Azure Blue. Zaffre mixed with 


— —_—. 


enamel blue, &c. 
Axurium, a EEE, puparntion 
_ deſcribed by Albertus Magnus. It 
" conſiſts of mercury two parts, ſul- 
phur one-third, ſal ammoniac one- 
fourth, mixed in a mortar, ſet in a 
veſſel over the fire till a bluiſh ſmoke 
'ariſes, it is then to be taken from the 
fire; the glaſs to be broken, and the 
contents are to be powdered. 
Azutum, the Armenian ſtone. 
 Azygos, a name of the Os Sphe- 
noides, 3 | 2 g , 
Azypos, atuyo;, from à priv. an 
FX lng e pair, without a flow. The 
muſculus azyzes of Morgagni, riſes 


£4 
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vitriol and ſalt, and fo ſublimed, 


tendinous from the junction of the 
oſſa palati, and runs down the Na- 
tum molle to the middle of the 
uvula, ſerving to elexvate it. 
Agar Proceſſus. See Spllenoides (os.) 

Azygos Vena, a vein ſo called, be- 
cauſe it hath no fellow. It is alſo 
called Vena fine pari, and jugo. The 
azygos is a conſiderable branch of 
the Cava. It deſcends through the 
right ſide of the cavity of the Tlo- 
rax, and, at its arrival at the eighth or 


ninth vetebra, it begins to keep the 


middle, and ſends forth on each fide 
intercoſtal branches to the interſtices 
of the eight lower ribs, and there, is 


divided into two branches, of which 
the larger deſcends to the left, be- 
twixt the proceſſes of the diaphragm, 


and is inſerted, ſometimes into the 
cava above or below the emulgent, 
but oftener, into the emulgent itſelf, 


The other, which goes down on the 


right, enters the cava commonly a lit- 

tle below the emulgent, but is very 

ſeldom joined to the emulgent itſelf. 
Axymar, native cinnabar. 

Azymos, aGumues from à priv. and 
Cpn, ferment, unfermented bread, as 
ſea-biſcuit, which, as Galen ſays, is, 
not very wholſome, except where 


the digeſtive powers are too ſtrong. 


B. 


| B in. the chemical alphabet, is 
7 mercury. 5 
Babuzicarius, from PaBetirapac, 
from gag, to ſpeak inarticulately, 
the incubus or night-mare. 
Bacanon, cabbage ſeed. 
HBacca, a berry, in Botany, is a 
fleſhy or pulpy pericarpium without 


valve, the ſeeds within which have 


no other covering or cell,-as in the 
. gooleberry, &c. 


- Bacce, are ſmall roundiſh fruit 


that grow ſcattered upon trees and 
ſhrubs, and in that are diſtinguiſhed 


from Acina, which are berries, hang- 
ing in cluſters. | | 


Baccar, a name of the Baccharis. 


Baccharis, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He enumerates eight ſpe- 
cies. | 


ws ">. 5 Bacc hia, 


Bacchia. So Linnæus calls the 
_ Gutta' Roſacea. bis | 
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BA 


4 nume of the ivy; . 
Bacciferous, is ſaid of any tree, 


ſmhrub, or plant, that bears berries. a 


| Baccinia, I. e. YVaccima. | 
Bacculi, is uſed by ſome writers 
particular Kind of _ 
ſhaped into little mort rolls. Hil- 


danus Hikewiſe uſes if for an inſtru- 
ment in ſurgery. 
'Bachar!t 15, LE Rb, * 


Bacdba; i. e. Banana. 


 Badatis, a name of the herb cle 
Hereults | 


Badixa Agua, Bath Unter. | 
Baducca, a ſpecies of Capparis. 
Badukka, i. e. Baducca. | 


botany. He equi merates only one 
ſpecies. f a 

Bot, Bac. In | 
means few ; but in P. 8 it i 
an epithet for a Malagma. 

| Beothryon, a ſpecies of Scirpus. 


B.etica,, Spaniſh | climbling Ariſe 


tolockia, a ſpecies of Ariftelochia. 
= 10, a ſweating-houſe. 
i Coyolli. Ray takes it to be 


| - Gi: or Faufel. © 


Baobab, i. e. Baobab. 


ing. 
alanghas, a ſpecies of Sterculia. 
Balannium (d.)- oil of the ben 
nut. 


 Balameafanem, i. e nn. 


l See Adi Tents 

Balams, BaMavg. Properly it is an 
acorn; but Hippocrates, in his trea- 
tiſe De 
an ok. Theophraſtus uſes it ſome- 
times to expreſs any glandiferous 
tree. From the fimilitu de of form, 


this word is uſed to expreſs ſup- 


poſi tories and 1 t is a name 
of the glans | 
Balanus, the glans or nut of the 


ard. 
nr Morea, | i. e. Ben. 
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moiſtened with a 
2 and form a reſin- like extractive 


Baillement, yawning and firetch- f 


ectionibus, expreſſes by it 


4 
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Bala Aa 1 of of hes cats 
oo Poli a ; gem 
Balauftia, i i e. Bolauftium; 8 


Balatſium, the 8 : 


wild pomegranate-tree. | It is the 
Punica granutum, varietat major. 
3 Properly, ba/auftium is the 

of the flower vf this tree. 


eu le, a defect . — 9 
e fr 


y. that fort of 1 
a) the patient COND. heft: 
tates, and immediately after, f 2 
recipitately. It is the P 
albutiens, of Cullen; © 
Bald. See Meum: 


Balz Os, l. E. lus, from 
1 Abrage 


cafe. 
Ballet, hore-liound (ſtinking) 4 
genus in Linnezus's den 


Balls of Mars. Two parts of the 
ſalt of tartar and one of iron; filings, 
little water com- 


enumerates five | 


8, with which balls are made. - 


Balls of Nancy, i. e. Balls of Mars. 
3 Meli 4 - Alfo Baff. 19 2 
Balm (Baſtard) Mel; ee | 
Balm Gilead, — 
Canarienſe. 
224 1 Melittis. g 
Balm (Moldavian), oui, 
Mola nuthin A 
_ (ir) Mrs, ©... -- 
alm of Mount Lebanon, a ana 
of Moldavian Halm. ; 2 


Balneum, a bath, is a word much 
ufed by chemiſts, and generally fig- 
niſies a veſſel of water, in which an- 
other is placed that requires a _lefs 
heat than the naked fire 


Baln:um Maris, which ſignifies 6 
a ſea ot water-bath. A fand-heat is 


alſo ſometitnes called Balneun Sic. 178 


cum, or Citereum. 7 what comes 
| - Tore 


|  Ballia Muctd Pira, i. e. 22 
my Beckea, a genus in Linnæus's dica. | 


fire: bat, their 
Balneum Mari is a mant for : 


- 


Py 
* 


ſo by art or nature to waſh. the pa- 


— 
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more properly under this term in 
medicine, are Bath which are made 


tient in. The artificial baths have, 
by the ancients, been in great eſ- 
teem, and contrived for many pur- 
3 eſpecially in complaints to 


relieved by revulſion; as in in- 


veterate bead - achs, by opening 
the pores of the feet; and alſo, in 
cutaneous caſes they were much in 
eſteem. But the modern practice 
has greateſt recourſe to the natural 


baths. The cold baths are only, 


the moſt convenient ſprings or re- 


ſervatories of cold water to waſh in. 


They have been long baniſhed out 
of medicine by a monkiſh philoſo- 
phy and chemiſtry ; for the ancients 

ad them in great eſteem; and, by 
good luck, | 
phyſical reaſoning, from the aſſiſt- 
ances of geometry and mechanics, 
have brought them into tolerable 


; countenance again; and the preſent 
age can produce us abundance of 


noble cures performed by them. -For 
farther acquaintance wit 
cinal efficacies, ſee Baths. 


*( 114 I 
the body of the furnace, and to hins 
der it from being too much heated. 


me improvements in 


their medi- 


-- 


BA 


This ſmall Ballon with two necks is 
called an adopter. | 


Balneabilis, an epithet for ſuch 


waters as are proper for bathing. _ 
Balſam, in the ſhops, ſometimes 
ſignifies a thick, odoriferous, pene- 
trating ſubſtance, of the conſiſt- 


ence of an ointment, as apoplettic 
balſam, & c. as alſo other liquors . 


drawn from gum and reſinous ſub- 
ſtances, by the help of a vinous ſpi- 
rit; but, it is moſt commonly ap- 
plied to ſuch forms of medicines as 
are oily, and, of an inferior conſiſt- 
ence to that of an ointment; and 
the chemiſts frequently give it to 
ee of ſaline fibſtances, 
ough very improperly. 
Baan. eee 
1 2 the embalming of dead 


Balſamea, balm of Gilead fir. 
Balſamelæon, balm of Gilead. 
Bal/amella, i. e. Balſamina. 
Balſamells, Balſaminum, and Bal- 


Balon, Ballon, or Balloon, among ſamum, are promiſcuouſly uſed to 


chemiſts, a large glaſs receiver in 
the form of- a hollow globe, or like 
foot-balls, called in 
whence they are named. For cer- 
tam operations ballons are made with 
two necks placed oppoſite to each 


ber; one to receive the neck of a 
*retort, and the other to enter the 


neck of a ſecond balloon : this no” 
ratus is called enfiladed balloons. 
Their uſe is to increaſe the whole 
ſpace of the receiver, becauſe any 
number of theſe may be adjuſted to 
each other. "The only one of theſe 
veſſels which is generally uſed, is a 


ſmall oblong Balloon with two necks, 


which is to be luted to the retort, 


and to the receiver or great balloon ; 


it ſerves to remove this receiver from 


rench Balons, 


ignify the juice of an Arabian tree 
called Opobalſamum; to which are 


allied many others, as thoſe of Tel, 


Peru, &c. Pure natural balſams in 
general are oily aromatic liquors, 
which flow in great quantities from 
the trees containing them, either 
ſpontaneouſly, or, through inciſions 
made on purpoſe. They differ no- 
thing from an eſſential oil, but in 
being more thickened by an acid; 
by keeping, they become true reſins, 

Balſamic, alſamica is a Latin 


word which ſignifies mrtiyating. 


The term balſamic is a very lax one; 
it includes medicines of very dif. 
ferent qualities, as emollients, de- 
tergents, reſtoratives, &c. but, in 
medicines of all theſe kinds there 

| ſeems 
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Balſam Capivi Tree. See Copai- 


fera. 
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feciris to be this requiſite in them, 


vin. that they be ſoft, yielding, and 
adheſi ve; alſo, that by their ſmall- 


neſs they have a ready diſpoſition to 


motion. - Hoffman calls thoſe medi- 


eines by the name of 4al/amics which 
are hot and acrid; alſo the natural 
balſams, gums, &c. by which the 
vital heat 1s increaſed, 

Balſami Oleum, balm of Gilead. 


© _ Balſam of Tolu-tree, See Bal/a- 


Bal/am-tree. See Clufia. © 
Balſam ( Yellow.) See Noli me tan- 
gere. 3 A 
: Balſamina; a ſpecies of Impatiens. 


Balſamina, male balſam-apple, a 
ſpecies of Momordica. 


Balſamine ( Female.) See Impa- 


tient. | 


Balſamita, oriental ox-eye daiſy, a 
fpecies of Chry/anthemum. 


Balſamita, coſtmary or alecoſt. It 
is the Tanacetum Bolſamita of Lin- 


næus. 5 
Balſamum, balſam of Tolu- tree, a 
ſpecies of Toluifera. 
Balſamum, the balſam of Gilead. 


Baltimora, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He hath but one ſpecies. 
Balus, a name for the ſand of 
ſome rivers which is mixed with 
gold. f | BY 
Bamlalic, a man who ſtammers or 


= 


Bambazx, cotton. 
Bamia Moſchate, i. e. Abelmoſch. 
.  Bambes, bambu-cane or reed, a 


| ſpecies of Arundlo. 


Bambu-reed or Cane, See Bambos. 
Bamma, i. e. Embamma.  _ 
Ban, the Egyptian plant called Ca- 
Ban Arbor, the coffee-tree. 

Banana, à ſpecies of Mu/a. 
Bananiera, a name of the Ficus 
Indica. 


Bris, It bs all called? Bland 
mirabilis diſtillatoria. It is remark- 


4 | 


( T7 20) Es 
able for its foliaceous ſheath about 
a foot long, and as thick as a man's 


—- 
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arm; it hangs by a leaf, and is half 
full of a fine potable liquor. It 
grows near Columbo. 33 
Bane-berriet. See Adæa. | 
Bangue, an Indian plant whoſe 
k reſembles that of hemp. Its 
eeds and leaves are heating, and 
ſtrangely affect the imagination. 
Baniſteria, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 


cies. 


Beſides theſe, many more ſpecies of 
Bankjia ha ve lately, been diſcovered. 
Baobab, or Bahibab. See Aan - 


4 


ſonia. | 


Baptica Coccus, kermes berries. 


Baptiſccula, the leſſer blue-bottle * 


or coru- flower. ws 
Baptus, a bituminous - ſoft foſſil, 

of an agreeable ſmell, mentioned by 

Agricola. 17 

. Barach (Panis.) 

plains it by Nitrum Sali. 
Barametz, i. e. Agnus Scythicus. 
Baras, In M. A. Severinus, it 

is the ſame as Alphus or Leuce. 
Barba, a beard. In Botany, a ſpe- 


cies of pubeſcence, covering the ſur- 
face of plants. | | 


. Barba Aronis, i. e. Arun. 
Barba Capres i. e. Ulmaria. -. 


i Barba Hirci, i. e. Tragotogen. 
_ alſo * 


Barba Jovis, the ſilver b 
a name of the Semper vivum Maus 
and a ſpecies of Ant/yll:s.. + 


Barbadees Oil, a variety of the 3 


black ſpecies of - Pejrolenm. It is 
opake and thick like treacle. 
Barbarea, winter- creſſes, or rocket, 
a ſpecies of Eyyſimum. N 2 
Nine, a ſpecies of S l ium. 
Barbaria, rhubarb. 
Bardbareſia (Pilule), Barbaroſſa's 


pill. It was compoled of quick - 


filvgr, rliubarb, e muſk 
: | 2 £7 


, 
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Bank/ia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates four ſpecies. 


Rulandus en - 


* * 
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mercurial medicine which obtained 


any real credit. 


Barberry-buſk. See Berberis. 

Bardana, burdock. 188 

Bardana Major, clotburr, or great 
burdock. It is the Ar#ium Lappa of 
Linnæus, its root is ordered in the 


Lollege Diſpenſatory. 


Bardana Minor, leſſer burdock, or 
louſe-burr. 
Bariglia, or Barilla, names of the 
mineral fixed alkaline ſalt. Barilla 
is the Sal/ola Soda of Linnæus, or 
elaſs-wort. The moſt perfect grows 
only at Alicant in Spain. The ſalt 


"called 4barilla, is blue and very hard: 


the whiteſt and cleareſt glaſs. 


-it makes the beſt Venice ſoap, and, 


_ falt is introduced into the college 


Pharmacopceia. 


Barleria, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates ten ſpecies. _ 


Barley. See Hordeum. 


Barnet-water. It is of the purgin 


kind, of a ſimilar quality to that o 
Epſom; and, about half its ſtrength. 

Barometer, from gapoc, a weight, 
and were, A meaſure. It is an in- 
ftrument for determining what the 
weight of the air is, or, for obſerving 
the changes in the air. It is fre- 

uently called Torricellian Tube, from 
Forricelli its inventor. 


Barometz, Chineſe polypody, | a 


- ſpecies of Poypodium. Alſo a name 


of the Agnus Scythicus. 
-1 Nepones. 


F* 


- 


- brane, in which there are ſeveral 


Barones, {mall worms, called alſo 
Baros, Bags, gravity. Hippocrates 

uſes this word to expreſs by it an 

uneaſy weight in any part. 

Baros, an Indian name for that 
ſpecies of camphor which is diſtilled 
trom the roots of the true cinnamon- 
tree. 


hind the drum of the ear is fo 
called. It is lined with a mem- 


(116) 


This 


Barrel, à pretty large cavity be- 


B A 


ember, &c. and, avas the firſt internal "veins and arteries. It is always 


full of purulent matter in children; 
and, in its. cavity there are four 
ſmall bones, viz. the Malleulus, the 
Incus, the Stapes, and the Os orbicu- 

0 4, 

Barrelieri, American red oxalis, a 
ſpecies of Oxalis. 2 

Barrelieri, Spaniſh rocket, a ſpe- 
cies of Si/ymbrium, | 

Barren-wort, See Epimedium. 

Barringtonia, a genus in Lin- 
nzeus's botany, He hath but one 
ſpecies. 

Baroſcope, i. e. Barometer. 

Bartholiniane Glandulz, i. e. Sub- 
linguales glandulæ. 

Bart/ia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
mo He e- PAS; five ſpecies. 

arytes, Or ta, i. e. Terra pon- 
deroſa, earth * Ts or 
barotes. 

Baſaal, an Indian tree growing 
about Cochin, A decoction of its. 
leaves with ginger in water is uſed as 
a gargariſm againſt diſorders of the 
fauces. The kernels of the fruit kill 
worms. b | 3 : 

Baſaltes, gacabrue, a genus in the 
order of Cryptometalline floſes. It is 
mineralized with iron and other me- 
tals. Bergman ſays it conſiſts of ar- 
gillaceous earth intimately united 
with half its weight of filiceous earth + 


(or more), and a little mild calcare- 


ous earth, | 
Baſaltes, a variety of- the black 
ſpecies of Saxum vulgare; it is of a 
compact granulated ſtructure; ſet * 
with ſome ſhining granules; found 
in the Giant's Cauſeway, &c. 
_ Baſila, Malabar nightſhade, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates three ſpecies. | 
Baſil. See Ocimum. 
Bafil ( Field.) See Clinopodium. 
Baſil (Virginian Field), a ſpecies 
of Cunila, as n 
Baß (Wild), à name of ſeveral 
ſpecies of Thymus, 7 
| Baſ/ilare 
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Cunel forme. It is alſo a name of the 
Os Sphenoides, from its forming the 
middle of the baſis of the ſkull. The 
Ot Sacrum is called by this name. 

Bafilaris Arteria. It is a branch 
of the vertebral artery, upon the 
Apophyſis baſilaris of the Os Occipi- 
tis. It runs forward under the great 
tranſverſe protuberance of the Me. 
dulla Oblongata, to which it gives 
branches as well as to the neigh- 
bouring parts of the Medulla. Some- 
times it divides into two branches 
from about the Apophyfis ba/ilaris, 
which communicate with the poite- 
rior branches of the two internal ca- 
rotids, and are loſt in the poſterior 
lobe of the brain. 
Baflaris Apophyſis, the great Apo- 
p of the Os occipitis. 

Baſilica Nux, the walnut. 
.  Bafilica Vena. The ancients term- 


ed the 4afilic vein of the right arm, 


the vein of the liver (Vena hepatica 


Hbraclii), and that of the left arm, the 


vein of the ſpleen, (Jena ſplenica 
brachii). | 
Baſilica, Baomuxn, from Bao, to 
overn, the middle vein of the arm, 
by way of pre-eminence, is thus 


called. Sometimes it hath a double 


origin, by a branch of the communi- 


© cation with the trunk ofthe Axillaris. 


It continues its courſe along the mid- 


dle of the Os humeri, between the 


muſcles and integuments; and, hav- 
ing reached the inner condyle, and 
ſent off obliquely in the fold of the 
arm, the Mediana Baſilica, it runs 


along the Una, between the inte- 


guments and the muſcles, a little 

towards the outſide, by the name of 
'  Cubitalis externa; and, a little below 
it, ſends off another branch which 
runs along the infide. of the fore- 
arm near the Una; this branch may 
be called Cubitalis interna. 


.  Baſfilicon, Bagwma. Thus an oint- 


Y; 


"oh 
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GI Rs Ut. 
Baſilare (Os), a name of the Or 


ment is named, from Sac¹⁰jt/, reyal, 87 
the royal ointment, or from Bac, 
a king, derived from Bac, a founda- 
tion, and a A, the people. It was ſo 


called from its ſuppoſed | kingly 


virtues, Meſue was its inventor, 
N. B. Dr. Quincy is miſtaken in 
any Ng, this ointment to Meſue; 
for, long beſore him Actius- deſcrib- 
ed it in his Tetrabib. iv. Serm. ith. 
cap. XXi. 
Bafilicum, Baſil; which ſee. 
Baſiogleſſum, from Bac, the foun-" 
dation, YAWTTH, the tongue, a pair of 
muſcles which depreſs the tongue; 
they ariſe fleſhy from the baſis of 


the Os hyoides. They are alſo called 
75 | . 


Ceratog loſſus and Hyogleſſus. Wy 
Baſio-Plaryngæi, i. e. Menlaryn- 
1 „ 
Baſis, gacis, from Bauw, to go, the 
ſupport of any thing upon which it 
ſtands or goes. In Anatomy, it ex- 
preſſes the upper and broad part 
of the heart, oppoſite to the Mucro + 
or point; becauſe confidering it as 
a cone, which it reſembles in ſhape, 
this name is proper to it, although 
by its natural fituation it is upper- . 
moſt. The foundation of the Os 
Hyoides, hath likewiſe this name. 
And, it is alſo uſed ſometimes to fig- 
nify, in a figurative' ſenſe, the chief 
ingredient of a compoſition. - '. 
Baſja, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany ; of which there is only one 
ſpecies. 5 . 
Batatas. So the natives of Peru 
call the patatoe, (which is a native” 
of that — from whence our 
word potatoe. It is a ſpecies of 
nightſhade, viz. the Solanum tube- 


roſum of Linnæus. They were firſt . ; 


brought into Europe by fir Francis 
Drake in 1486, and planted in Lon- 
don. They are natives of Peru. 
 Batatas, Spaniſh potatoes, a ſre- 
cies of Convoloulus. © * 
 Batavis, a ſpecies of Privet, 
WIR Batchelar's 


BA 


a name of the Centavree Montana, 

Batcia, a name of the Paſtinaca 
Sylveſtris, * 5 

Batlmit, Babu, a ſeat, baſis, or 

foundation, from gau, to enter. Hip- 
pocrates and Galen uſe it to expreſs 
a ſinus or cavity of a bone which re- 
ceives the protuberance of another 
at the joints, -particularly thoſe at 
the articulation of the Humerus and 
Ulna. 

Bathonia Aqua, Bath water. It 


zs the hotteſt of the waters in Eng- 


land that are called Sulphureous. 


Noſt hot waters (that are naturall 


ſo) contain a ferrugineous and a ſul- 
phureous part, though always but 
a ſmall proportion of them. The 
ſulphureous principle is in a volatile 
ſtate, and the iron in Bath water is 
not one quarter of a grain in a gal- 
lon. Of acidulous gas there are a- 
bout twelve ounces in a gallon, of 
earthy matters near half an ounce, 
and of ſea- ſalt about a drain. The 
heat of this water raiſes Fahrenheit's 
thermometer from about 100 to 114, 
and perhaps, to this circumſtance it 
is owing that much of its uſefulneſs 
depends. KS, 

_  Bathron, Pabpe:, or Bathram, a ſeat, 
or ſupport. It is alſo the Scamnum 
- of Hippocrates, that is, an inſtru- 
ment invented for the extenſion of 
fractured limbs. Oribaſius and Seul- 


© tetus both deſcribe it. | 


Bat, and Bathing + of theſe ther 
"are the natural and the artificial; the 
latter are much out of. preſent 
-uſe in medicine; and, of the former 
there are two kinds, the hot and the 
cold baths. ; 


The chief of the hot Sat in eur 
country, is that famous one near 


Wells, in Somerſetſhire, viz. at the 
city of Bath; another there is of 
inferior note at Buxton. We ſhall 
leave it to naturaliſts and philo- 
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Batchelor's Button (Broadeleaved), . 


and, have pro 


greater tenſity: as a cord 


8. 
Y | *. 
ſophers to account for the 


duction of thoſe waters, and, be 
contented with obſerving, that theß 


PF 


Pro: 


may be pronounced ſoft, 
ſubaſtringent, and balſamic. 


healing, 
Hence ; 


we are naturally directed to thoſe ' 


caſes wherein theſe waters, and 


bathing in them, muſt be of ſervice. . 


They are like a fomentation, which „ 
both ſupples and ſtrengthens the 


parts all over the body at A 
and by gently ſhaking and undu. 
lating the fibres, helps forward. vital 
motions, which are ready to be at 
a ſtand. In old pains and achs, 
which have been the rennins of 
nervous diſtempers, and where ſome 
particular part continues contracted, 
or, has any humours fixed upon it, 
which it cannot diſlodge, theſe waters 


pumped upon it hot from the ſpring, 


may do more towards a cure, than 
all the compoſitions in pharmacy. 
Bathing all over in theſe ſprings 
cannot but wonderfully open that 


almoſt infinite number of ſecretory 
orifices - upon the ſurface of the 


ſkin, and, clear the cutaneous ducts 


of matter which is apt to ſtick in 


them; by the aperture of which 


Spiracula, the fluids of the whole 


body have: more room to move in, 
vents to reek out 
a great deal, which it is of ſervice to 
the ceconomy to get rid of. Theſe 


fountains, likewife inwardly uſed, 
n 
a decayed ſtomach, eſpecially, if 


to amazement warm and ſtren 


relaxed and worn out almoſt with 


| 


luxury, and debauch. The moſt 


mg nauſeas and vomitings, 
om theſe cauſes, have been re- 


moved by them: for, they both 
ſoften again with proper moiſture 


the fibres which have been rendered 
incapable to vibrate by the uſe of 


hot, burning, ſpirituous liquors, and, 


at the ſame time draw them into 
which 


* 


relaxes 


BA 

- relaxes with over-drying, fills up, 
and ſtraightens, upon ? 

' and attraction of a convenient moiſ- 
ture. But, beſides the benefit theſe 
do to the ſtomach, they alſo carry 
along with them into the moſt re- 
mote receſſes, a balſamic of nature's 
own preparation ; whereby, ſuch de- 
cays in the ſtomach, or, in any of 
the Yi/cera, from abſceſſes, ulcera- 
tions, or any like cauſes, are, with 
eat ſucceſs, relieved ; and particu- 


larly, if they be of the kidneys and 


urinary paſſages, becauſe they waſh 
through them in greater plenty than 
| where they come by the ordinary 
courſe of circulation, thn 

Cold baths have been long ba- 
niſhed out of medicine- by the 
*- uſurpations of falſe chemiſtry, and, 
a monkiſh philoſophy. For the an- 

cients had them in the greateſt eſ- 
teem; and, ſome improvements of 
reaſoning in phyſic from geome- 
try, and mechanics, have brought 
them into tolerable good counte- 


nance again; and, the preſent age 


can furniſh us with abundance of 
noble cures performed , by cold- 
bathing, which were long attempt- 
ed in vain by the moſt efficacious 
medicines. © There are hardly. any 
Chronic difeaſes but the cold Zath 
may be made uſe of to advantage 
therein, if there be nothing peculiar 
in the conſtitution to forbid its uſe ; 
which js corpulency, and unſound 
Viſcera. In very fat perſons the 
fibres are ſo ſtuffed round, that they 
have no room to vibrate or contract 
with the ſudden' ſqueeze of the 
bath ; inſtead, therefore, of enforc- 
ing their ſprings, and ſhaking off 
any unneceſſary incumbrances, they 
will only be ſtrained to no, purpoſe, 
and conſequently, weakened ; for, 
whereſoever an effort is made to 
remove any thing by an. elaſtic 
body, if the fir | 
prery impetus afterwards languiſnes, 
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and the fpring is ſpoiled. And, in : 
unſound Y7/cera, or, where any part 
is much weaker than the reſt, 9255 . ; 
an additional force will preſs. he 
fluids upon that part very much to, 
its damage, which _ "be either 4 
the burſting of the veſſels,” or 05 1 


moting the diſcharge of fone” iin 


humours upon that part, which 
otherwiſe might drain ' elſewhere. 

But, where nothing of this nature 
forbids the uſe of the cold Jarl, 
whatſoever is to be effected b 
bracing the ſolids, invigerating thelr 5 
vibrations, and accelerating the 
blood's. motion, is with certainty to "2 
be had from hence. All diſeaſes - 
therefore from a ſizy blood, and : 
a lentor upon the animal juices, if 

the elaſticity of the ' veſſels is not 

worn out with age or debauches, 

will find relief from' this practice. 


" Whatſoever imconveniencieslikewiſe ' 


proceed from a bad tranſpiration, 
or, when humours are thrown 
upon, the ſurface which cannot get - 
through the Kin, this remedy Wi 


be of ſervice; for, Upon mmmerfion - . 


the whole nervous ſyſtem is 'Þ6. 
ſhaken, that the very capillaries feel 

the influence, and the minuteſt paſ- _ 
ſages are forced open by an increaſ- © 
ed velocity of the circulating fluids, 
whereby the ſkin will be Cleared, 
and, inſtead of entertaining gros 
Sons humours, tranſmit on- 

e imperceptible matter of per- 
tration, FARY: this is the ide, .- I 
why people are ſo briſk and chear- 
ful after bathing ; becauſe, fo much” - 
is thus forced away by the preſſures _ - 
upon the veſſels, and forcing out 
their contents. A perſon two feet 
under water, ſuſtains a weight of 


water, added to that of the air = 
(ſuppoſing the Area of his ſkin to 


be 15 feet) = 2280 Ib.; for 2, the 
number of cubical feet of water, 
5 ng upon a. foot fquare of the 
ſkin & 76, the number of pounds 
1 r Df . ITT in 
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X 15: the ſup 


body 2280lb. Troy. 
Baihpicron, a name of 
thium Latifolium. 


Batia, a retort. „ 
Baticule, the greater Samphire. 
Batinon Moron, the raſpberry. 

Batis, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 

It hath but one ſpecies. 

atrachioides, a ſort of Geranium. 
B atrackites,Batpaxyc, toad -\tones. 
: ENT, crowfoot, crane's- 
Batrachus, Barga xo, an inflamma- 
tory. tumor which riſes under the 
tongue, eſpecially of children. Ae- 
tius ſays it is a tumor under the 
tongue, eſpecially jn the veins. See 
Ranula. rom Barg, a Jreg. It 
is a tumor of the ſalivary glands. 
Battariſmus, fammering with he- 

fitation, or, difficulty to begin a 

word. It is the Fſelliſmus Heſfitans 

of Cullen, 

Batiatas, See Batatas. ' E 
Battiſecula, the leſſer blue- bottle. 
Battitura, the ſquamous ſcales of 
metals which fly off whilſt under 

the hammer. | 

Beuda, a veſſel for diſtillation is 


"thus named. 25 
Baulinia, ebony (mountain), a 


genus in Linnæus's botany. He 


enumerates eight ſpecies. 


Baum. See Meliſſa. 
Baum (Bugle-leaved), a ſpecies o 


\Horminum. 


Baurac, a name for the mineral 
fixed alkaline ſalt. It is the Arabic 


name for nitre, or, for any ſalt; and, 


hence it is, that Borax took its name, 

which is alſo thus called. 
Baud Money. See Meum. | 
Baxana, a tree in an iſland near 


* 


n 
I a cubical foot of water = 1.62 
poſed number of 
"ſquare feet on the ſurface of the 
Abje- 
_ Bathys, Babvs, a ſort of cheeſe for - 

merly uſed in Rome. 


* 


—Ormus, the ſmalleſt quantity of 


p | 


BE: - 
perſon who taſtes it: yet in other 
countries, the root, leaves, and fruit, 
are antidotes to poiſon. It is alſo 
called Rabuxit. | 
Bay Plum. See Pfidium. 
Bay-tree, Laurus.. 5 
Bazcher, à Perſian word for anti. 
dote. | : i 
Baella, a horſe-leech. Dioſco- 
rides uſes this word to expreſs a va- 
ricoſe vein. \ 
Badellerum, a horſe- leech. 5 
Baellium, the name of a gummy 
reſinous juice, produced by a tree 
in the Eaſt Indies, of which we 
have no ſatisfactory account. It is 
brought into Europe both from the 
Eaſt Indies, and Arabia. It is one 
of the weakeſt of the deobſtruent 
kind. | 
Bead-tr ee, Melia. 
Bean, faba, a ſpecies of Vicia. 
Bean Caf er. See Zygophyllum, 
Bean ( French.) See Phaſeolus. 
Bean (Garden), i, e. Faba Mayor, 
Bean (Horſe), i. e. Faba Minor. 
Bean (Kidney.) See Phaſeolus. 
Bean- tree (White.) See Aria. 
Bear- berry, i. e. Dua UHH. 
Bear-bmd. See Sepium. 
Bear's-breech, See Acanthus. 
Bear's-ear (Virginian), a ſpecies of 
Daedecatheon. | 
Bear's-foot, a ſpecies of Helleborus. 
Bear's-grape. See Uva Uri. © 
Becabunga, brook-lime, a- ſpecies 
of Veronica. The college have re- 
tained this plant in their Pharmaco- 
pceia; it enters the Succus Cochlea- 


-riz Compoſitus, formerly called Suc+ 


ci Scorbutici, ä 
Bec de Lievre, the hare - lis. 
Bechica, uin, from nE, a cough, 
or from Burlo, to cough, any medicine 
deſigned to relieve a cough. It is of 


he ſame import as the word petto- 
. 


Beckion, or Beckium, i. e. TuſFlago; 
Beckita, expectorating medicines, 


whoſe fruit is ſaid to ſuffocate the Becuiba Nax. It is brou 05 fk 
Ter ee | rafil 


| B E 

Braſil. It is a nut about the ſize of 
a nytmeg, of a browniſh colour, a 
woody brittle huſk, and an oily ker- 
nel. A balſam is drawn from it 
| which is eſteemed in rheumatiſms. 
Be de Frangi, i. e. the diſeaſe of 
the Frünks. Vo the Perfians name 
the venereal diſeaſe. 

Bedegua, an Arabian name for a 
ſpecies of thiſtle. 

Bedeguar, an Arabian name — 
the ſmall Spaniſh milk-thiſtle. It 
is alſo a reddiſh-green, ſpongy, hairy 
excreſcence, made b ſmall ichneu- 


mon flies on the ſtalks of the briar, 
or the dog roſe-buſh. 
Bed. frawu. See Galium. 


Beeck (Sea-fide). 1. e. Cinclona Ca- 
ribea. 

Beeck-tree, Fagus. 

Beenel, an ever-green ſhrub in 
Malabar. 7 

Beeſha, a ſpecies of Banks 

Beer. See Beta. 

Beetla, i. e. Betle. 

Befatia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates apy ſpe- 
cies. 

Begma, Bnyue, from 975, a cough. 
Hippocrates means by this — 
both a cough, and the ſpit brought up 


With it. 


Begonia, à genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates three ſpecies. 
there are many others. 

Beguill, a fruit about the ſize of an 


apple, with a knotty rind, encloſing 


a palp like a ſtrawberry 
Bals „or * . Theſe words 

are erroheouf put for the Balanus 
Myrepfica. e glans unguentaria, 

is the Arabian Ben. 
=» Behen, aeg nee 3 white 
corn-campion ; ſpatling poppy 
— 29 Behen. A ſpecies of 4 — 
us. 

Behen, Afratic yellow 9 A 
ſpecies of Contaurea. 


e A ſpecies of Silene. 
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. Riboigi; Limoniuni. nat | 
ben or EINE 3 
Beuio, the bean o Carthagena, | 

Belae. Thus a 1 of. 
bark is named at — It is. 


thin, of a yellowiſh colour exter- 
aig reddiſh within, _ to he 
taſte, htly bitter and aſtringent. 
It is fic 1 
cacy in a diarrhea. 
| Belemnites, arrow- ſtone, or thun 
derbolt. It is the 
of ſome ſea-ani 
thought to be the ſpines es of the fon 
urchin. 

Belemmoides, from 1 a Robe 


and uds;, Hape. A name for the 


Proceſſus Styloides. It is alſo a name 


of the proceſs at the lower end of the | 


ulna. | 

Belladonna. Dwule ek or common 
deadly nightſhade., A ſpecies of 
Atropa 


Belladonna, the Mexican lily. A 9 


ſpecies of An 
3 —_— Cam 


Bellerice. An epithet for a ſort of 
- Myrobalans. 


Bellidiaftram, a ſpecies' of \Dorenis 


cum. Alſo a ſpecies of -O/mites. 


Bellis, the daiſy. A genus in £ 


dre. 5 bw He enumerates 
two | 


Bellis, > n fins ſpecies of 


* 
Belli Cærulea. French duty. : 
Bell Metal. Copper, and tin melt- 


ed in a ſuitable proportion, form the 
compound thus named. 


Bellon. So the colic. is called-in 


Derbyſhire, when it is rer Dy | 


lead. 

Bellonia. A genus in Linneus's 
botany, He ename but one 
ſpecies. 

Bellonio,,& Bellonis.. A arab of 
the cedar kind. NY 


Belmuſcus, i. e. Abelmeſek. 


Beloere e . lant. | 
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to be of confiderable ei- 
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Th fd urs 
leaves roughly. | 
Belulcum, 2:2), from Bic, an 


' arrow or à dart, and , to drat. 


An inſtrument for extracting darts 


and arrows. 
Belvedere. 


See Scoparia. 
Belutta Inampacam. A large tree 


in Malabar, whoſe root is given with 


1 , for promoting ſweat. 
* "gy The Chaldee word for 
antidote. | 


Belzoe. Gum benjamin, and its 


_ »Belzoimem, Gum benjamin, and 
its tree. | 4 


Bem-Tamora. The Egyptian bean. 

Ben. The oily acorn, oily nut, or 
Ben. A name of the Belem. 
Benath.” The Arabic name for 

ſmali puſtules which riſe in the night 

after ſweating. : 
Benedifta Aqua. Formerly the 
. Calcis Sim. was thus named, 
ſo a water diſtilled from Serpyl- 

Tum. © | | 

Benedicta Herba. The herb ben. 


feritiumnt . : ba 
 Bentidiffem Yinum, i, e. Vinum 
Antimoniale. 


* Benedff9us, fignifying Bled, was 


a term enciently much uſed for the 


milder purges, as rhubarb, and the 


like; and fince, by the moderus it 
hath been applied not only to ſome 
- officinal compoſitions of like virtue, 
but alſo, to thoſe of different quali- 


ties, as the Vinum Bencdlictum, which 
is an emetic, and the Aua Benedifa, 
a dryer, and ſome others. 

Benedifius Lapis. A name for the 


pPhiloſopher's ſtone. 


Beneolentia. Sweet ſmelling me- 


dicines. | 
Bengi-Eii. A ſpecies of ever: 


moderately, but the 


Benediftum (Oleum), i. e. Ol. Las 


CP * 
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green Indian Ricings, which grows in 
alabar. 
Benivi Arbor, or Benivifera, The 
benjamin tree, 
Benjamin Tree, See Benzoinum. 
Benjui. The benjamin tre. 
Bent Graſs, See Agroftis. 
Benzoates, are ſalts formed by the 
union of Benzoic Acid, (ſee Acids), 
with different baſes, alkaline, earthy, 
and metallic. See M. Fourcroy's 
Elements of Natural Hiſtory and 
Chemiſtry, ... | 180 
Benzoinum, Benzoe, benjamin tree. 


A ſpecies of Sgrax. The college 
have retained this reſin in their 


Pharmacopęeia; it enters the Tinc- 
tura Benzoes Compoſita, formerly 


called Balf, Traumatic: its flowers 


enter the Tinctura Opii Campho- 
rata, formerly called Elix. Pareg. 

- Ferberis, Barberry, or Pipperidge 
Bull. A genus in Linnæus's botany, - 
He enumerates four ſpecies. 

Berenice. Amber. 13 
| Berenicium, Bine,. A ſpecies 
ol nitre mentioned by Galen. 

Fergamote, or Bergamot, a ſpecies 
of Citroen, produced at fifft caſually, 
by an Italian's grafting a citron on 
the ſtock of a Bergamot pear - tree 5 
whence the fruit produced by, this 
union participated both of the ci- 
tron-tree and tne -pear-tree, The 
eſſence of Bergamat is alſo called / 
ſentia de Cedra, . 
Beriberia. Dr. Aitken uſes this 
word as ſynonymous with Contrac- 
tura. Linnæus defines it as being 
a tumor of the limbs and body, with 
contracted knees, attended with ſtu- 
por and hoarſeneſs. Bug phe! 

Beriberi. It ſeems to be the ſame 
with Beriberia., Bontius ſays it is a 
ſpecies of palſy, common in ſome 

arts of the Eaſt Indies. The name 
in the language' of the country fig- 
nifies a Aecp. In this diſeaſe the 

: N - - Patients, 


4 0 


BE 
tients lift up their legs very much 
the ſame manner as is uſual with 
ſheep. 
is a kind of trembling, 
there is a deprivation o the motion 


Bontius adds, that this my 


and ſenſation of the hands and feet, 


and ſometimes of the : body. 
Biermudenſen Bacc. Bermudas 
berries. See Saponarig. 
Bermudiana, a ſpecies of Sifgrin- 


_ ehium. 
Bernardia. A plant fo called. 
Berrionis. Colophony, gum junis 
Per, or vernice. 
Berula. Brooklime. 5 
Berula Gallica. See Sium. 85 
ee a P ſtone. It is a 
ſpecimen of quartzoſe cryſtal. Be- 
ryls are met with amongſt the ſpe- 
cies of two different genera, in the 
order of Quarz. » See Gemma. 
Ber, an eight ounce meaſure. 
Befachar, a fungus or ſponge. 
Be/afa, wild rue. 
t Befleria, a genus in Linnæus's 
ſyſtem. He enumerates four ſpecies; 
Beſenna. * arg io 65 wigs it by 
Mujcarum Fungus. Probably he means 


* 


a ſpunge, which is the 85 of ſome 


ſorts of flies. 


" Beſſanen, In Avicenna it is a red- 


neſs of the external parts, reſembling 
that which precedes the leprofy ; it 
occupies the. face and extremities. 
Dr. 0 thinks it is What we call 
chilblains. 
Beo. 
5 Sax ifrag e. 
Beta? beet. A genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates three ſpecies. 
Beta Cretica, i. e. Spinacia. 


Betle, Indian betle. A ſpecies of 
Piper. 

Betonica, betony. A genus in 
innæus's botany. He enumerates 


be ſpecies. 
Clove July 


A name in Oribaſius for 


Betonica Coronaria, 
flowers. 


7 


/ 
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in Which 


different claſfes, according | 
rangement of follil 3 Err the 


1 
+ (ads Pauli. See Fe cereica.. 


Betony (Water,) a 1 Wy Nye 0 


Plularias. 
Cetre, i. e. Betle, OI 
Betula, the birch-tree. A dre. 
in Lintizus'# botany. To this 
nus lie adds the Alnus, or alder-tree, 


and enumerates ſeven ſpeciee. 
- Betulus, common hornbean. A 

ſpecies of Cpu. 
Ber, Bne, a cough. K 


Bexngo, the root of the Clematitis g 


Perwviana of O. B. one dram bod 
which is fufficient for a purge.” 
Bexaguills, the Peruvian es 


cuanha. 


Bexalan, the foſſile vent 


Bezoar, from pa-zakary, in EAR 


Perfian language fignify ing @ de. 
ftroyer of poiſon ; whence" It is ap- 


| pu to many things ſuppoſed to A 


ave ſuch virtues, as Bezoar Arid» 


mal is applied to the liver and heart 


of vipers, Bezoar Mineral to à che- 


mical preparation, and ſo, to many 
other things, according to the con- 
ceit and pleaſure of their contrivers. 
There are two principal kinds of 
what ĩs ſuppo PI 
Oriental and Occidental, both be- 
ing a ſort of ſtones of a round and 
gure, and ſaid to be found in 


fed natural Bezoar, 


oval fi 
the may or ſtomach of particular 
animals, as fome ſpecies of goats, 
porcupines, &c. 
zoar is moſt eſteemed, and bears 5 
much the higheſt: price; but, thoſe 


who have week at moſt pains to ex- 
amine it, will by no means allow that 


its medicinal virtues are anſwerable 


to its price. 


Bezqar Mr neral. They are fofil 


bodies, which confiſt of concentric _ 
cruſts, and, are of a globular ſhape. | 


Some are earthy, but others of very 
to the ar. 
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in the human bladder. | 
Bexoardica Radix, i. e. Rad. 


Gnu 


e Boa with 


tin. It differs very little from the 


AntiheFicum Poterii, It is a mere 


mony, precipitated from its acid by 
means of the nitrous acid, and then 


9 5 calcined. The common calx of an- 


timony is generally ſubſtituted for it. 
Bersarticus (Sp. Nitri.) It is the 
nitrous ſpirit that is recovered by 
diſtillation in preparing the Bezoar- 


ticum Minerale. 


Bianca Alexandrina, i. e. Album 
Bibitorius Muſculus, See Adduc- 
tor Oculi. | | 
Bibulus Lapis, i. e. Pumex. 
Bicaudalis Muſculus. Bidloo gives 
this name to the muſcle of the ear, 
which others call Triceps Auris: 
| Biceps Muſculus, from bis and ca- 
put. A double-headed muſcle. 
Biceps Cruris, i. e. Biceps Flexor 
Cubiti. BE 2g | 
,- Biceps. Cruris, i. e. Biceps Flexor 
Cruris. = 
- Biceps Externus, i. e. Triceps Ex- 


._ tenſor Cubiti, 
+ Biceps Flexor Cruris. It ariſes by 


two drftinf heads; the firſt, called 
Longus, ariſes, in common with the 
ſemitendinoſus, from the upper and 


- poſterior part of the tuberoſity of 


the os iſchium. The ſecond, called 
Brevis, ariſes from the linea af; 

a alittle below the termination of the 
glutzus maximus, by a fleſhy acute 


beginning, which ſoon grows broader 
as It deſcends to join with the firſt 


head, a little above the external 


condyle of the os femoris. It is 


- Inſerted by a ſtrong tendon into the 
upper part of the head of the fibula, 


= 


be 


— 


Benbarticum Minerale. It is the 
metallic part of the butter of anti- 


*. 
bays; 


BY”. "0. ans, -) © 4 


Its uſe is to bend the leg. This 
muſcle forms what is called the outer 
ham-ſtring ; and, between it and 


the inner, the nervus popliteus, 


arteria and vena poplitea, are ſituat- 


ed. | 

Biceps Flexor Cubiti, alſo called- 
Biceps Humeri, and Biceps Flexor. 
It ariſes by two heads. The firſt 
and outermoſt, called Longus, be- 
gins tendinous from the upper edge 
of the glenoid cavity of the ſca- 


E paſſes over the head of the os 


umeri within the joint, and, in its 
deſcent without the joint, is encloſed 
in a groove near the head of the os 
humeri, by a membranous ligament 


that proceeds from the capſular liga- 


ment and adjacent tendons, he 


ſecond or innermoſt head, called 


Brevis, ariſes, tendinous and fleſhy, 
from the coracoid proceſs of the ſca- 
pls, in common with the coraco- 

rachialis muſcle. A little below 
the middle of the fore-part of the 


os humeri theſe heads unite. It is 


inſerted by a ſtrong roundiſh tendon 
into the tubercle on the upper end 
of the radius internally. ſho uſe is 
to turn the hand ſupine, and to 


bend the fore-arm. At the bending 


of the elbow, where it begins to 
grow tendinous, it ſends off an apo- 
neuroſis, which covers all the muſ- 


cles on the inſide of the fore-arm, 


and joins with another tendinous 
membrane, which is ſent off from 
the triceps extenſor cubiti, and, co- 

vers all the muſcles on the outſide _ 
of the fore-arm, and, a number of 
the fibres, from oppoſite ſides, de- 
cuſſate each other. It ſerves to 
ſtrengthen the muſcles, by keeping 
them from ſwelling too much out- 
wardly, when in action, and, a num- 
ber of their fleſhy fibres take their 
origin from it. TOR | 

- Bichichize, an epithet of certain 
pectorals, or rather * 1 
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ed by Rhazes, which were made of 
liquorice, &c. - | 
Biclos, a Portugueſe name for the 
worms which get under the toes of 
the people in the Indies, which are 
deſtroyed by the oil of the caſhew- 

nut. ; 

Bicorne, Os, 1. e. 
from bis, double, and cornu, korn. 

. Bicornis, 2 muſcle, ſo called, when 
it hath two terminations. 
icornis a name of the Flexor 
Carpi Radialis ; alſo, of the Exten- 
for Carpi Radialic. | 

Bituſpides. See Molares. 

Bidens, water hemp-agrimony. A 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates twelve ſpecies. 

Biden, a ſpecies of Coreop/is. 
Biden Zeylanica, i. e. Acmella. 
_ Biennial. Herbs are ſaid to be 

biennial, when their roots continue 

two years. 3 

Biferæ Plantæ, from bis, twice, 
and fero, to bear, in Botany, Flow- 


- .. ering twice in a year, viz. in ſpring 


and autumn; common between the 
3 Mn 2 | 
' Bifidum Folium, from bis, twice, 
and um, cloven; bifid leaf; twice 
divided. 5% 
Biflorus Pedunculus; from bis and 
Hos; bearing two flowers; produc- 


ing two fructifications on each pe- 


duncle or ſtalk. | 

Bifolium, common twayblade. 

Bifurcated, is ſaid by anatomiſts 
of ſuch veſſels and parts as divide 
into two branches, 

Bigaſter, a name given to muſcles 
that have two bellics. 3 
Bięnonia, trumpet- flower. A ge- 
nus in Linuæus's botany. He enu- 
merates twenty-one ſpecies. 

Bilai, a ſpecies of Muſa. 

Biladen, iron or ſteel. | 

Biliaria Arteria, the biliary ar- 

tery. When the hepatic artery 


bath advanced as far as the veſicula 
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'fellis, it gives out the biliaris, which 


' accompanies the two cyſtic branches 
gall-bladder, and, then is Joſt 


in the 


in the great lobe of the liver. 


Uliginoſum. Sx 
Bilimbi, a ſpecies of Averrhoa. 
Bilis, bile, is a thick, yellow 

bitter liquor, £ 

collected in the 
diſcharged into the lower end of the 
duodenum, or, beginning of the *. 
junum, by the common duct. Its 


uſe is to ſheathe or blunt the acids 


of the chyle; becauſe, they bei 


22 with its ſulphurs, thicken 


it ſo that it cannot be ſufficiently di- 
luted by the ſuccus pancreaticus, to 
enter the lacteal veſſels. This ap- 


s not only from the analyſis of 
the bile, which yields more of, a 
lixivious than of a volatile alkaline 
ſalt; but likewiſe, from what has 
been obſerved, t 


of the 
quantity of acid ſalts „ the 
a 


iments in the ſtomach, there ne- 
ver could be found any in the chy 
after it had paſſed the duodenum ; 
becauſe, ſome chyle is almoſt always 

ſin 
hens ore, it was neceſlary that the 
bile likewiſe ſhould be continually 
poured into it from the ductus he- 
pores: In a dog, whoſe ductus bi- 


ris communis was near as big as a 
man's, Dr, Keill ſays he has ga- 


thered it at the rate of two drams in 
one hour. But, becauſe a greater 
quantity of aliments requires a 
greater quantity of 5:Je, therefore, 
according as the ſtomach is more or 
leſs diſtended with food, it preſſes 


out of the gall-bladder a propor- 


tionable quantity of gall to be mixed 
with the chyle in the guts. See 
Liver. N 


Bilious, is a term applied to dif. 


eaſes occaſioned by too great a quan · 
| uty_ 


Bilberries, See Myrtillus. . b bs: 
Bilberry-Buſk (the great.) See 
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ted in the liver, 
gall-bladder, and, 


through the duodenum z, 
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tity of bile rendered acrid by heat, 


or any other cauſe, as our autum- 
nal fluxes,” Weſt-India fevers, &c. 


In theſe complaints ripe ſucculent 


fruits contribute greatly to the cure. 
* * Bindweed. See Convolv.lus. 


Biadweegd (Black:) See Convolou- 


Bindweed (Large White.) See Se- 
um. 
Bindzweed (Rough.) See Smilax. 
* Bindweed (Sea.) See Soldanella. 
. Bindweed Syrian.) See Scam- 
minia. : 
Bingalle, the caſumunar root. 


Binoculus. A bandage for both 


the eyes is thus name. 
Binſca, a Rabinical term, ſignify- 
ing a diſordered imagination. | 
Biolychnium Broxuxror, from gioc, 
vita, life, and arynor, lumen, light, is 
a term much uſed by ſome writers to 
ſignify the ſame as Vital Flame; but, 
it is too figurative an expreſſion to 
| gh any clear and determinate 
jdea. N | 
Bios, ioc, life, and its courſe. But 
ſometimes it only means victuals. 
Biote giorn, life. In an affected 
ſenſe it fignifies the time of a conti- 
nuance 5 aliment in the body: thus 
weak food hath a ſhort life annexed. 
Biotllanati Biohararu, a term ap- 
plied to thoſe who die a violent 
death. : f 
Bipetalous. See Petala. _ 
 Bipula, a fort of worm mentioned 
by Ariſtotle. | 
Birao, the true Antomum. 
Biel. Tree. See Betula. 
Bird's Eye. See Adonis, It is alſo 
- a ſpecies of Primula. | 
Bird's Fact. See Ornithopus. 
Bird's Nef, i. e. Carrot (wild.) 
Alſo Monotropa. | 


Bird Tongue, a ſpecies of Senecio. 


Bi ſen, an Arabian or Perſian 
word, fignifying an inflammation, or 
an abſceſs in the breaſt. 
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Birti wort. See Arifolbehia. 


Piſcoctus, twice dreſſed, This word 
is chiefly applied to bread twice bak- 


ed, or, that is much baked, i. e. Biſe 


cart. 


enumerates fix ſpecies. = , 
Biſematum, the lighteſt, baſeſt, an 


pateſt lead. 
Biſermas, a ſpecies of Salvia. 


Biſerrula, 'a genus in Linneus's - 


botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Biſhop's Wee. See Ammi, = 
Biſlingus. See Hippughoſſum. 
Biſmalva, marſhmallows. 


Biſmuthum, biſmuth. The ores - 


of bi/muth very much reſemble thoſe 


of lead. They are like them diſ- 


poſed in facets, but, have a yellowiſh 
caſt. Ores of 8:/nuth are frequent- 
ly found mixed with cobalt. B/ 
muth is a ſemi-metal, of a bright, 
ale, lead colour; and, when broke, 
t appears of a filver white. It is of 
a flakey contexture. Its earthy 2 
affords as good a blue as that from 
cobalt. It melts rather ſooner than 
lead, but, later than tin. | 
Biftacium. i. e. Piſtacia. 
Biſtort ( Greater.) See Biſtorta. 
Biftort (Small.) A ſpecies of Po- 


Iygonum. | 
Biftorta, greater biſtort, or ſnake- 


weed, A ſpecies of Polygonum. The 


college haye retained thi 


root in 
their Pharmacopceia, ; 


Biti, a tall evergreen tree in Ma- 
labar, and other parts of the Eaſt- 
Indies. An oil is prepared from its 


root, to cure the Alopecia. 


Bittern, When the brine is eva- 
ſalt for the : 


porated for obtainin 
table, and, all the table ſalt is eol- 
lected from it, there remains at laſt 


a large quantity of liquor which re- 


fuſes to yield any cryſtals. Theſe 


Iiquors are very bitter, and are call- - 


ed by chemiſts Meother-Waters ; ol 
Gat u 


_ 


Biſcutella, buckler's muſtard, A ; 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 


— 


* 


od 


. FL 
that now ſpoken of is called Bitter 
in the ſalt-works. The Siſtern, or 
mother-water of ſea-ſalt, contains a 
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great quantity of ſea-ſalt with an 


earthy baſis, and a little Glauber's ſalt. 

Bitter: ſwect. See Dulcamara. 

Bitumen, à genus in the claſs of 
inflammables; it is of a black co- 
lour, ſhining and gloſſy, brittle, but 

' of acloſe doll texture, and yielding, 

Bitumen Judaicum, Jew's 2 
It is a ſpecies of Bitumen. is a 
ſolid light ſubſtance, of a duſky co- 

lour on the outſide, and a deep ſhin- 
ing black within, having but little 

e or ſmell, except it is heated, 

in which caſe it emits a ſtrong pitchy 
odour. On burning it, a large quan- 
tity of aſhes are left behind. It is 
found in the earth in many parts of 
Egypt, and floating on the ſurface of 
the d Sea. At firſt it is ſoft, but 
grows hard by keeping, 
Bitumen Barbaden/ſe, Barbadoes 
tar. It is a ſpecies of Bitumen. 
Bitumen Liquidum, i. e. Petroleum. 

Bivalva, bivalve, in Botany, is the 
pode and-huſks of plants, which open 
engthways iu two parts, like the ſhell 
of a muſcle. 

Rivalvula, i. e. Bivalba. 
Biventer, from bis, twice, and ven- 
er, a belly. A muſcle 1s ſo called, 
that is divided- into two bellies. 
See Digaſtricus. 

Biventer Cervicit, i. e. Complexus. 

Biventer Maxillz . Inferioris, i. e. 
Pe. 

ixa, arnotto. The French call it 
Rocou, It is a genus in Linnæus's' 
botany. 'He notices but one ſpecies, 
V1Z, 2 " 
- Bixa Orellana, American arnotto. 
Blaccie, a name which Rhazes 
gives to the meaſles. 
Black Fact, i. e. Blende. — --- 
Black Leg, a. name of the Scam 
Alto of the Pliegmatia Ulcerg/a cf 
Sauvages, | 


when burnt, a ſtrong ſmell. 


* 
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tany. 


of tin, iron, and ſulpnur. In Herg- 


which run irregularly ſeveral ways; 


Gbladger, that the 
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Black Lead. id ore 
man's Mineralog y it is ſaid to be a ſpe- 
cies of Sulphur, and that it is phlogiſ- 
ton ſaturated with aerial acid 
Blactara, ceruſs, white paint. 
Bladder. This is fituated between 
the duplicature of the peritoneum, - 
in the lower part of the abdomen, 
between the os ſacrum, and the os 
pubis, above the ſtraight gut in men, 
and, on the neck of the womb in Wo- 
men. It is tied to the navel by the 
urachus degenerated into a liga- 
ment, its Ades to the umbilical a. 
teries, and; its neck to the inteſtinum 
rectum in women. It is compoſed 
of three coats: the firſt is a-cover- - 
ing of the peritonzzum; the ſecond * 
is compoſed of muſcular fibres, 
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and the third, which is full of wrin- 
kles for facilitating its dilatation, is i 
both glandulous and_nervaus. Its 
glands ſeparate a viſcous and flimy. , N 
matter, which defends it from the ' 
acrimony of the falts in the urine, bo 
Around its 'neck' there a ſmall - 
muſcle, called ſphincter vehce, "X 
which contracts the orifice of the 


me may not run 1 
out, but when it druf open ih 
paſſage, by the contraction of the 1 
ſecond coat of the Bladder, which 
is therefore called Detruſor Urme. 
The blood-veſſels of the Hader art 
branches of the Hypogaftrics. Its 
nerves come from the Intercaftals. 


Its uſe is to be a reſervatory of the 


urine, that it may not inceſſantly 
run from us, as it is ſeparated in the 


kidneys. e e | 
'* Bladder in the throat. So the 


| ag Ti rachealis is called in'New 


England. nn: 
Bladder Nut (African). See Royena. 
Bladdey Nut Troe. See Staphylea,” * 
Hladder Mort, Utricularia. 
Blzria, a genus in Einnæus's bo- 

He enumerates five ſpecies: + - 

Bie, 
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Blæftas, ſtammering or liſping. 


Blaſus, Ba,, a Greek primi- 
tive, the ſame as Yalgus, a bandy- 
legged perſon, or, one whoſe 1 
are bent outwards; one whoſe back- 
bone is bended either forward or 
backward; alſo, a paralytic perſon, 
and one who hath an impediment in 
his ſpeech. 9 | 

Blatea, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 

Blanc Tarbe, powder-blue. : 

Blancnon, a name in Oribaſius for 


and ſeco, to cut. A name for the 
Cyanus ; becauſe it injures the mow- 
ers ſcythes. 
_ Blajia, leather cup. A genus in 
the Linnean botany, of the order of 
Agæ, or thongs. There is but one 
A e 
Blaſtema, Biacornpa, from Brac- 
Tax, to germinate, a bud, or off-ſet, 
or ſhoot of a plant: but, Hippo- 
crates expreſſes. by it a cutaneous 
217 1 200 or pimple. 
Blatta Byzantia, GM %,, HN 
* Tor, or Byzantina, called alſo Unguis 
Odoratus, and Conſtantinople ſweet 
hoof. The purple fiſh, the welk, and 
other fiſhes of the ſame kind, 1. e. 
that have wreathed ſhells, have alſo 
operculz or lids. Theſe lids are of 
various ſhapes, and, different ſub- 
ſtances ; the matter of ſome of them 
reſembles ſhells, others are like lea. 
ther, and, a third kind are horny. 
The horny and leathery kinds have 
a greaſineſs or unctuoſity, which, 
when they are burnt, exhales a 
ſtrong ſmell, ſometimes agreeable, 


but, moſt generally very fetid. The 


Blatta Byzantia, or Unguis Aroma- 
© ricus vel Odoratus of the ancients, 
was of the leathery or horny kind. 

It was called Ungruis from its like- 
K 
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"ok is the P/elliſmus Ringens of Cul- 


Blaptiſecula, from Brextw, to hurt, 


i. e. without 
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neſs to a man's nail in its ſhape and 
colour. | 
Blattaria, 
the Perbaſeum of Linnæus. 
Blattaria Lutea, yellow moth-mul- 
ein. | 
Blattarioides, a ſpecies of Mera- 
cium. - 7 3 
Blatti, the wild Malabar plum- 
Bleclinon, the leſſer branched fern. 
Blechnum, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, of the prder of Fernt. He 
enumerates ſix ſpecies. _ 
Bleckum, a ſpecies of Ruellia. 
Blende, a ſpecies of the ore of 
Zinc; it is always glaring; it is mi- 
neralized by ſulphur, and, often, con- 
tains iron. f 
 Blenna, RM, or Blena, a thic 
phlegm deſcending from the brain, 
through the noſtrils; which ſhews 
a beginning recovery. ih 
Blennorriag ia. 


which never takes place in the com- 
plaimt to which at preſent it is ap- 
plied; and, for which, if a Greek 
name is to be retained, Dr. Swediar 
propoſes to call it Blennorrhapia, 
from Sama, mucus, and et, fo flow, 
i. e. Mucifluxus (activus); and thus, 
to diſtinguiſh both from real gon nor- 
rhœas, and from gleets, to which 
latter he propoſes to give the name 


So Tournefort calls 


he name Gonor- 
rhea implies a diſcharge of ſemen; 


Blennorrhea, ' Mucifluxus (paſſious), 


toms. 
Blennorrhagia balani. Dr. Swediar 


phlogiſtic ſymp- 


- 


propoſes this name as more properly , 


expreſſive of the diſorder called Ge- 
norrhza ſpuria, which fee, The diſ- 


order is an active diſcharge from the 


88 See Blennorrhagia. 

| Blephara, PraÞapas the eye-lids. 
Blepharides, from BaxePapor, an eyes 
lid, the hairs on the edges of the 
eye-lids; alſo that part of the yt 
| | 8-742] O 
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_ Blepharoptoſis, a prolapſus of the 
.eye-lid ; or its relaxation and.deſcent. 
Blepharotis, inflammation of the 
eye-lids, f A Sad 
.\ Blepharoxyſis, i. e. Ophthalmoxy- 
rum, R 
Bleplaroxyſton, BeQapoZuoroy. SO 
Pau * aw calls "the Specillum 
Aſperatum, from BaePapor, an eye-lid, 
and Ea, to ſcrape off. . ; 
Bleſtriſmus, Bnotpopecc, @ reltleſs 
toſſing of the body, as happens un- 
der various diſeaſes. 
Bleta (White), an epithet for milk 
urine, proceeding from diſeaſed kid- 
neys, 
Ba, gyros, ſtruck. So thoſe 
were called who were ſuddenly ſeiz- 
ed with a ſuffocation or difficulty of 
breathing, &c. ry, 
Blincta, red earth. 


« 
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Blite. See Blitum. 
Blite (Green), a ſpecies of Cheno- 
ium. 


Blite (Late-flowered), a ſpecies of 
.  Chenopodium. | 
Blite (Maple-leaved), a ſpecies of 
Chenopodium ; viz. Chenopodium hybri- 
dum. : | 
Blite (Oak-leaved), a ſpecies of Che- 
nopodium, Viz. Chenopodium glaucum. 
Blite ( Round-leaved), i. e. all-lecd. 
Chenopodinm er | 
Blite ( Sea), Chenopodium maritimum. 
Blitum, blite, or ftraw-berry ſpi- 
nach, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates two ſpecies. 


+ 50 blite, a ſpecies of Amaran- 


, Blitum Fetidum, i. e. Atriplex Fe- 


tida. PS 

Blood. By this ſome underſtand 
not only the fluid in the veins and 
_ arteries, but likewiſe, that in the 
lymphaducts, nerves, or any 

veſlel of the body; becauſe, they 
are all parts of the 4/204 ſeparated 
from it- by the force of the heart, 


RE: a . 


© lids themſelves on which the hairs and, many of them by the -anjanil 


of blood, or more: an 
being full in their diaſtole, we may. 
fuppoſe that they throw out at le 


other 


mecharfiſm return to it again after / 


performance of their deſtined taſk : 
and, in this acceptation it is taken 


in the calculations of its quantity in 


a human body, and its velocities : 


which, becauſe it is of the utmoſt 


moment to underſtand, we ſhall give 


it from the beſt authors. 
The ventricles of the heart -are 
each capable of receiving an ounce 


therefore, 


one ounce of blood each ſyſtole. Fe 


The heart contracts about 4000 


times in an hour, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the different . Fe 


ments, ſexes, and ages; and 


fore, they paſs through the heart 


every hour 4000 ounces, or 250 lb. 


weight of * 5lood, Now, the com- 


mon opinion is, that the whole maſs . | 
of Blood" does not exceed 25 lb. 


and therefore, according to this al- 
lowance, a quantity of Sed equal 


to. the whole maſs, paſſes through, 


the heart ten times in an hour, that 
is, about once every ſix minutes. 


If the heart contracts eighty times 


in a minute, then 25 lb. weicht of 
blood paſſes through its v.. vieles 
once in five minutes, or, 12 times in 


an hour. Now, having the number 


of pulſes in any determinate time, 
the quantity of Se thrown out at 
the left ventricle of the heart every 
pulſe, and, the diameter of the 
aorta, it will be eaſy to find with 
what degree of celerity the blood 


moves through the aorta.: for, the - 
celerity ꝛuii ici a fluid runs out . ' 
at any orifice, uniformly,- and, al- 


ways running in the ſame quantity, 


is equal to the  welecity. of a body | 
which deſcribes @ ſpace of the ſame I 


length with 
whoſe baſis i. equal to the orifice,” 


and, wulinſe magnitude is- equal to the 
quantity of find that yuns out 
2 K Jane 


in the - 


bl 
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ene tine. Now, ſuppoſe the heart 
__ "Contracts eig 
and, that each ſyſtole throws into the 
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* ; * 
ty times in a minute, 


Aorta an ounce of 4lood, which is 


equal in bulk to 1,659 inches, and 
conſequently, 80 ounces are 132, 72 


inches; the diameter of the aorta is 
found to be 0,73 parts of an inch, 
and therefore, its orifice is o, 4187; 


dy which, if 132,72 be divided, the 


Quotient 316 inches, or, 26 feet, 
gives the length of the cylinder, or, 


te ſpace through which the lo 


moves in a minute, ſuppoſing it 
were conſtantly going out of the 
heart with the ſame velocity ; but, 
becauſe of the diaſtole of the 


heart, which is at leaſt half the 


* 


time of pulſation, there go out 80 
ounces in half a minute, and con- 
ſequently, the velocity of Slod is 


- double, as it moves at the rate of 


52 feet in a minute. Now, be- 


- cauſe the ſum of the ſections of the 


branches” of an artery, is always 


greater than that of the trunk, the 


velocity 


of the Zlooad muſt con- 
ſtantly decreaſe as the artery di- 
vides into more branches. The 


— exacteſt proportion of the branches 


to t er trunks, found by meaſurin 
an of the thigh, inzeckel 
with wax, is as 12387 to 10000; 
and conſequently, the greateſt velo- 
city of the Sload will be to the; leaſt 
as 5233 to 1; or, the blood moves 
5233 times {lower in ſome capillary 


- arteries, than ft does in the aorta. 


The 3bod is received from the 


— 
: 


arteries into the veins, where it 


_ - till moves flower as it returns to 
the heart again. The arteries are - 


to the veins as 324 to 441, and 
conſequently, the Slad moves in 
the veins above 7116 times ſlower 
than it does in the aorta. The far- 


tber the od moves from the 


heart, the flower it returns; and, all 


- the blood, which at the ſame time is 


— 
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thrown out of the heart, does not 


return at the ſame time to it again, 
but, the times are directly as the 
ſpaces the blood runs over before 
it returns to the heart again, and 
recifuocally, as the velocities; and 
conſequently, ſome parts of the 
blood may be ſome thouſand times 
longer in returning to the heart 
than others; and, there is no time 
when all the Slood can be faid to 
have only once circulated ; but, if 
there were any ſuch time, the quan- 
tity of he in the body muſt 
be firſt determined, which is very 
difficult to do, and, not yet agreed 
upon by hardly any two perſons. 
Bleeding to death can never give 
the eſtimate of its true quantity; 
becauſe no animal can bleed longer 
than while the great artery is full, 
which will be longer or ſhorter as 
the wounded artery is ſmaller or 
ter; and, the aorta muſt always 

e the firſt veſſel that empties. The 
moſt certain way, in Dr. Keill's opi- - 
nion, is, by dacllag what pro rtion 
the cavities of the veſſels, of which 


the whole body is compoſed, bear 


to the thickneſs of the coats. This, 
in the veins and arteries, may be 
exactly found; but, in the other 
veſſels we only know the quantity 


of fluid they contain, by carefully 


evaporating as much as poſſible. 
This the Doctor found the: fluids 
are to the veſſels - 5 
Arteries , 
Lans? 15,6 
in the 4 Muſcles as 4. 3,6 f to 1 
'{ Nerves 1 . 
Bones I ? 


, 
„ 


The leaſt of which proportions ſheivs 
the liquor to be one half of the 


weight of the body ; and, if a cal- 
culation be made on the proportion 


of the blood" in the ,arteries/ to their 


£outs, 


% 


. 1 — 4 | bs 
; coats, in a body + weighing 160  Boetherha, a remed e. 
pounds, there will be found 100 _Hoethematica Semeia. Auxiliary © 
pounds of Slood. t  figns in diſeaſes; ſuch as give go- 
1 Flood. flower. See Hemanthus. tice of a cure obſervable in them 
A 33 Bleod- wort, a ſpec es of Rumex, » Bog-bean. See Menyanthes. - 
WON Klue-bottle. See Cyanns. Biegia Gum. See Hals. 
'Blue-ftone, i. e. Yitriol (Blue.) Bog-moſs. , See Splagnum. * 
Biba, a ſymptomatic kind of mi- Beg-ru ( Round black-headed.) 2 2 


liary fever, in which the eruptions ſpecies of Schenus. 1 
are of the ſize of millet-ſeeds, wa- Bolclon, i. e. Bdellium. ek” 
tery, without redneſs or pain; it is Bole (Lemnian). See Terra Len- 
cauſed by inordinate ſweating. We ant 0s L Sg 0 
© Boanthemon, i. e. Buphthalmum. Bolefis, coral. 3 
- Bebartia,' a genus in Linnæus's Boleſon, balſam. 2 7" 2 Nl 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. Boletto, frit. It is imperfet or 
" Bocconia, greater tree-celandine, a half- made glals. RSA Pas 
genus in Linnæus's botany, There Boletus, ſpunk. A 8 the 
ls but one ſpecies. funguſſes in Linnæus's botany. He 
Hocletum, à ſecondary decoction enumerates twenty-one ſpecies. A 
of lignum vitæ, and of other ſuch ſpecies of this genus, viz. the zgnia- 
5 like woods. ut, Linn. Agaricus pedis equini 
Bocia, a glaſs veſſel with a round facie, Tournefort, hath been uſed as 
belly, and à long neck. It is uſed a ſtyptic applied after amputatious. 
by: the chemiſts. It is alſo called  _Boli/mus. Avicenna hath this 
| ' - Ovum Sublimatorium, Urinale, and word inſtead of Zulimus. Ks 


* 
OY 
* 


* * 


ö Cucerbiſa. Boli-lead, is a bellied glaſs. that + 
UW - - Beocium, i. e. Bronclocele. | riſes up with a lon cylindrical © 
. Fody. It is the maſs or quantity neck, much ſlenderer than the body, 2 


of matter. In a ſtrictly phyſical being nearly of the ſame make with a 
ſenſe it is every thing that is ex- glaſs egg. e 
tended, ſolid, diviſihle, and, that in _ Bolus, bole. A genus of earth“ 
itſelf hath no power of motion, act- It readily falls down into a looſe 


= 
— 


ing only by external impulſe, alſo maſs in water; having a 4 of / 1 


1 


poſſeſſing the properties of attrac- ductility, when not pervaded with, . 
tion, and repulſion. All that relates too much water; ſmooth, and rather 
to the knowledge of this, under its unctuous to the touch. Boles which ** 
| , _ various modifications and appear- fertilize land, are called Marles. The f 
ances through the whole creation, college have retained the Bolus Gal. 
1. is the ſubje& of phyſics, or natural licus in their Pharmacopeia. : ',.. * 
Philoſophy ; and, ſo far particularly Bolus, Buncc,.a bole or bolus. H.. 
as concerns the ceconomy of a hu- les, differ not from electaries, only 
man body, and, the regulations of its in that they are made in fing'e doſes, - 
diſorders, is the province of medi- and are therefore more proper Whers 
cine, and, gives its profeſſors, by it is neceſſary to be exact, and where 
way of pre-eminence, the title of drugs are uſed that ſoon periſh, The 
_ phyſicians. © , quantity of each is a morſel, or 
| , Boerhaavia, American hog-weed. mouthful (i. e. as much as can be 
A- genus in Linnæus's botany. - He conveniently ſwallowed at once); 


1 enumexates ſix ſpecies. * ' whence their name 3ucella. 7 51: 


* 


K 2 


„„ . 
| BO. 
Bolus. Fabrilis, red chalk. - 
Balu Judaicus, a name for the 
__ Marhhmallow, . 
' Bala Silefranus, i. e. Terra Sigil- 
? lata.” 7 5 
: Bombaſt, cotton. | 
©  Bombax, the cotton-ttee. A ge- 
nus in Linnzus's botany. He enu- 
merates four ſpecies. _ 
 Bembiates, are ſalts formed by the 
union of the Bombic Acid (ſee Acidt) 
With alkaline, earthy, or metallic 
baſes. See M. Fourcroy's Elements 
of Natural Hiſtory and Chemiſtry, 
wherein twenty-four ſpecies are enu- 
merated. | 3 
Bomb ut, ono, a reſounding noiſe, 
or ringing of the ears, from flatus 
* confined there; alſo, a ſonorous ex- 
pulſion of flatus from the inteſtines. 
Ben Arber, the coffce-tree. 
Zona, the kidney-bean. 
Bona Nox, a ſpecies of Tpomwea. 
*\ Bynarota, a ſpecies of Pæderota. 
Benduc, a ſpecies of Guilandina. 
Bonduccella, a fpecies of Guilan- 
uind. | 
+" Benduch Indirum, alſo called Ben- 
duc Cincrea, Molucca nuts, and 
bezoar nuts. 7 
Boner. They are made up of hard 
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tranſvetſe fibres, as thoſe of the muſ- 
cles are. In a fatus they are po- 
rous, foft, and eaſily diſcerned. As 
their pores fill wit 


other; but, when their interſtices 
are full of ſuch particles, then they 
Aare arrived to their utmoſt extent, 
_ © hardneſs, and ſolidity; and, their 

- blood-veſſels being compreſſed on all 
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what is ſufficient to ſupply the places 
of their abraded particles. They 
are either ſpongy and full of little 
_* cejſs, or, are of a conſiderable firm 
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© fibres, tied obe to another by ſmall 


a ſubſtance of 
their own nature, ſo they increaſe,” 
„ © harden, and, adhere to one an- 


. © fides, bring no more blood than 


_ thicknefs, with a large cavity, ex- 


& 


* 
\ 10 
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cept the teeth; and, where they are 
articulated to one another, they are 
covered with a thin and ſtrong mem- 
brane/ called the perioſteum. Each 


bone is much bigger at its extremi- 
ties than in the middle, that the ar- 


ticulations might be firm, and, the 


Bones not eaſiſy put out of joint: 
but, becauſe the middle of the bore 


ſtould be ſtrong, to ſuſtain its al- 
lotted weight, and refiſt accidents, 


the fibres are there more cloſely 


compacted together, ſupporting one 
another; and, the bone is made hof- 
tow, and conſequently, not ſo eaſily 
broken, as it muſt have been, had 
it been ſolid and ſmaller : for, of two 
benes of equal length, and, of equal 
numbers of fibres, the ſtrength of 
the one to · the ſtrength of the other, 
will be as their diameters. See Ste- 
_ : 
Bononienfis (Lapis), the Bononian 
ſtorie, or Bononian Phoſphorus, It 


is a ſmall, grey, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, 


ſulphureous ſtone, about the ſize of 
a walnut. When broken, a kind of 


cryſtal, or ſtarry talc, is found there- 


in. This ſtone is met with in the 
"neighbourhood of Bolpgna, or Bo- 
nonia, in Itaty; and, when duly 
prepared, makes a fpecies of phoſ- 

horus. When this phoſphorus is 
held to. the light, it retains it for fix 
or eight hours after. As a medi- 
cine, this ſtone is ſaid to be cauſtic 
arid emetic. 


geuus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates two ſpecies. 


Bonus Henricus, common Engliſh 


mercury, or allgood. A ſpecies of 

Chenopodium. . ) 
Boona, the kidney-bean. - 
Horace, i. e. Borax. | 
Borago, borage. A genus in Lin- 


neus's botany. He enumerates five 


ſpecies. | 
Borofſus. A genus in Linnæus's 
* botanxy. 


Bentia, Barbadoes wild olive. A 


3: 
Pt: 


2. 


5 ' ; B O 
botany. There is but one ſpe- 
TX . Ces. 9 =; 
Boraſſus, the tender medullary ſub- 
ſtance which grows at the top of the 
great palm-tree. „ 
* Borates, are compounds of the Bo- 
| | racic Acid (ſee Acids) with different 
alkaline, earthy, and metallic baſes ; 
there are twenty-five ſpecies enume- 
rated in M. Fourcroy's Elements of 
Natural Hiſtory and Chemiſtry. 
| Bora, Borac, or Baurac, ſigni- 
Hes nitre. The barbarians corrupt- 
ed it into berax, and applied it to 
the chryſocolla. It is a mineral cryſ- 
talline ſalt, which by the ancients 
was called chryſocolla. It is not 
much unlike alum. Genuine, it 
hath a ſweet taſte at firſt, but after- 
wards; an unctuous one. Its pure 
cryſtals are octagonal priſms, _— 
cut. It is brought from the Ea 
Indies. It is compoſed of the mi- 
neral alkali, combined with a ſmaller 
rtion bf acid of its own kind. 


— 


and, when purified or refined, it is 
called Borax. See Tincal. The col- 
lege have retained Borax in their 
\Pharmacopceia. | 
Berbonia. A genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates fix ſpecies. 
Borbonia, the Carolinian bay-tree 
with red ſtalks and blue berries. A 
ſpecies of Laurus. | 
Bor borodes, BopBoperdes, feculent, 
muddy, dirty, or earthy. 
Borborygmus, BopBopuyocy, a rum- 
. bling noiſe, excited by wind, mixed 
with ſome degree of humidity in the 
' bowels. 1 TO 
Borecole (Siberian). See Braſſica 
Saba,. Tp! / 
Boridia, a ſort of ſalt meat, . 
pared of a kind of 'fiſh, which is 
—_ raw. Oribaſſus takes notice 
Ot it. 5 ; 
Borixa, i. e. Linaria. 
Beroxail, the Ethiopian name for 


5 


% « 
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a good aàppetite. 


a the rough ſtate it is called 7incal; 


ſkilful in theſe, is called a 


of the noſtrils, Blancard-ſays/ it fig- | 3 


— 


the vengreal diſeaſe, It is a name general PPE for pimples 


every thin 


. * 
for the Zail of the Ethiopians, © _ 
which ĩs a diſeaſe epidemic about te 
river Senegal. It principally infeſts' 4 
the pudenda, but, is different from 2 
the lues venerea, though it owes its 
riſe to immoderate venery. In the 
men it is alfo called Jab; in the 
women O batus, n 
Borras, Boppoc, voracious. A yora- 
cious water, or ſuch a one as begets 


Horrago, i. e. „ ae” 2, = Wa; 
+ Boja, an Egyptian ward. for a maſs _ 
which is made of the meal of darnel, 
hemp-ſeed, and water, It is ine- . 
briating. * 0 OS! 
Beſcas, a ſort of dry pitch, that is 
tenacious like bird- lime. 
Boeſci Salvia a kind of ſage, whic 
takes its name from bo/cum or boſcus, © * 
a wood, the place where it grows. 
Beſea. A genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies, 
viz. Bojea Lervamora, golden - rod 


tree, 
otamum, waſhed-lead. _ | 
Botany, Boran, 4 herb, or grafs, 
from Sooxw, to feed. Beram is that 
ſs which is t, but not quite 
t to be mowed, Botany is that 
of natural ron which includes 
re ing vegetables, as, 4 
their diviſion — claſes, orders, geo} 9 
nera, ſpecies; external figure, inter- 
nal properties, and, their application 
to their purpoſes. And he, Who is 


a 


* , 


. 
1 


* 


_ 
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Botanift, a perſon ſkilſul in the 
knowledge of plants. e 

Bothor. It three ſigniſica - 
tions among the Arabians. 1. Tu- 
mors in general, 2. A tumor-with 7 
a ſohition of continuity.“ And, 3. 
Small tumors, which laſt is the moſt 
proper. Some take it for an abſceſse 


1A 


nifies pimples in the face, which do 
ſuppn- 


not ſpread, but are eil 

rated, and vaniſh. It is, befides, a. ' 
in * 
th 
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the Ag javgs, or other parts; and 
the Arabians call the ſmall- -pox and 


meaſles by this name. 
Bol rien, a ſmall ditch, from * 


+ @ ditch. This word is alſo uſed 


. to expreſ' a ſmall ulcer in the pupil 
of the eye, or tunica cornea.” Alſo 


ſockets of the teeth. | 
.. Botin, turpentine. Aſo a balſam 
. 
Botium, i. e. Bronchecele. 

A Botothinum, a term uſed by Para- 
celſus, by which he would expreſs 
the flower of a diſeaſe. 

Botou, or Botoua, i. e. Pareira 


© 5 4 * 


Batritis, i. e. Botryites.' 

Botryapium, a variety of Cydonia. 

. Botryues, BotpuiTy 5 from Bogus, a 
clufter, properly of grapes. It is a ſort 
of burnt cadmia, reſembling a cluſter 


Fa | of grapes, and, collected from the 


upper part of the furnace, where it 


Is burnt ; as what is collected in the 


lower part is called Placitis. Schro- 
der ſays, that the botryites is collected 


in the middle part of the furnace, the 


Placitis in the upper, and the Oftra- 


_ ertis in the loweſt. 


Botrys, oak of Jeruſalem. A ſpe- 


| cies of er 


Hotrys, a ſpecies of Teucrium. 
Botrys Mexicana, Mexican tea. 


Botrytis, caul. flower. A ſpecies 
: of Braſſica, 
Bottle Meſs. See Splacknum. - 


+ Boubalies, a wild cucumber. Some 


explain it to be the Pudendum Mu- 
liebre. ; 


Bonbon. It ſometimes fi gnifies the 
grain, ſometimes the glands in the 
groin,” and, a tumor of the ſame; 
alſo, a humour in the neck or-arm- 


pPits, or behind the ears, or of any 
of the external glandular parts. 


' Boueeras, i. e. Fruuęreet᷑. 


a Bengie. In the French langt guage 
IF it ds a war- candle, and © a 
« plie th 


to a machine, which 5 t 
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wax-candle fainerly. was) is intro- 
duced into the urethra for removing 
obſtructions there. 

Eoui, a Chineſe name for bohea- 
tea. 

' Boulimus, the ſame as of WE | 

Bourreria, a ſpecies of Ehretia. 

Boutug, i. e. Parcira Brava. 

Bovillz, the meaſles, 

Bovina ¶ Fectio, the diſtemper of 
black cattle, cauſed by a worm 
lodged between the ſkin and the 
fleſh, and perforating the ſame, The 
Arabians call it AÆgritudo vel paſfie 
bovina, It is but little known in 
Europe; nor is it mentioned by the 
ancient Greeks. 

+ eviſta, common put dal. * 
ſpecies of Lycoperdon. 

Box-tree, See Buxus. 

Boxus, the milletoe which grows 
on trees. 

Bora, the name of a drink much 
uſed in Turkey. 

Brabe, an herb mentioned by Ori. 
baſius. 

Brabejum, African 'almond-tree. 
A genus in Linnæus's botany, There 
is but one ſpecies, 

Brabyla, the plums which are call; 
ed Damaſcene and Hungarian. They 
are large, ſweet, and of a blue co. 
lour. 

 Bracherium, a bapdape and truſs 
for a hernia, A word uſed by the 
barbarous Latin writers, probably 
from brachiale, a bracelet. 

Erachia, the diviſion of the large 
branches of trees from the trunk. 

Brachiæus Muſculus, from figayon, 
brachium, an arm, the name of two 
muſcles of the arm. They are alſo 
called Brachialis, &c. which ſee. 

Brachialis, i. e. Brachialis later. 


Nu. 


Brackialis Externus. See Tricem 
Ea e Cubiti. 
This muſcle 


Bracllialis formats: 
ariſes fleſay, from the middle of the | 


* * 
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the biceps, behind the vena 


+ meri, runs over the capſu 


. 
= 
* 
0 — 
* 
— * 
' », 
- 


6z, humeri, 


ertion of the deltoid muſcle, cover- 


ing all the inferior and fore-part of 


this bone, runs over the joint, . 
adheres firmly to the ligament. Is 
inſerted, by a ſtrong ſhort Wy 
int the coronoid oft of the 


ulna. Its uſe is to bend the fore- 
arm, and, to prevent the capſular li- 


gament of the joint from being B 


Pine hed. 


3 So the ancients call the | 


Car 

| brachioli Arteria. The brachial 
is the continuation of the ax- 
flat „ Which, as it paſſes 
toralis major, receives the name of 
Zrachial. It runs down on the in- 
fide of the arm, over the muſculus v 
coraco- brachialis, & anconæus inter- 
nus, and, along the inner edge of 
lica, 
giving out ſmall branches as it goes 
Along. 
it divides into the cubitalis & me 
alis, Sometimes, though rarely, the 
brachial artery is divided from its 
origin into two large branches, which 


run down on the arm, and afterwards 


on the fore-arm, where they are call- 
ed Cubitalis, & Radialis. 


Brackio-Cubitalie Ligamentum. The 
expanſion of the lateral ligament (ſee 
Lateralia Ligamenta), which is fixed 


in the inner condyle of the os hu- 
to which 
it cloſely adheres, and, is inſerted 


like radii on the fide of the great ſig- 


moide cavity of tile ulna; it is co- 
vefed on the inſide by ſeveral ten- 
dons, which adhere cloſely to it, and 
ſeem to ſtrengthen it. 

. Brachio-Radialie Lig amentum. The 
expanſion of the lateral ligament (ſee : 


Lateralia Ligamenta), which runs 


over the external condyle of the os 
humeri, is inſerted round the coro- 
. nary ligament, from thence all the 
WW down. to the {6% 4 the radius, 


0 


at each kde of the in- 


Da the tendon of the pec- _ 


Below the bend of the arm 


8 o 
: 
% 
4 
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of the ulna, Through all vin | 


ls it covers the capſular ligament, 
and, is covered by, ſey 


Brac tum, | RY wv,” 274 arm. 
the Hippocrates it ſignifies what is now 
called the Humerus. From the elbow. 
a the wriſt is called the fore-arm 

y the arm is generally meant the 
hot from the Foulder to the wrilt, 
but mor: particularly the Os Huniers. 

Brachychronius, Ba XY pxporiocy from 
Bęa uc, Hort, and eoros, time. 


Let a ſhort time. b 

rachypnea, ga xvm,,:¹ from & 

BY Hart, . to 5328 * 
SES ſhort, but at 09K Fog: 


go UBT Bye 
65 ſhort or /mall, a nd Soroc, drin. * 
Hit drinkers. To drink but little 


in an ardent fever is a 
Bracium, copper. ö 
Bradtea, in Botany, a floral leaf, 

ranged by Linnæus 9 the ful- 


ſign. 


cra, props, or ſupporters of plants. 


Bradypepfia, Bad: rid, weak con. 
coction of food. Or when digeſtion 


in the ſtomach is 3 ONE. 


and with difficulty. 
Bradyi, Braduy flow. 


Braggat, a drink made of water | 


and honey. 
* Brain. The whole ſubſtance of 

the brain is divided into two parts; 

that which lies moſtly in the fore-- 


part of the" ſkull, is properly called 
the Cerebrum ; and, that which lies 


on the back. part, under the hind- 


part of the cerebrum, is called the 


Cerebellum. Both the one and the 
other are contained in the meninges 
the cranium, as in a box or caſe 
bone, that nothing may. hurt 
the! r tender ſubſtance, which. is toft. 


The cerebrum is of a round g gure; 


it is divided by the firſt proceſs of 
the dan water into the right and 


An 
epithet of a diſeaſe, which continues 


tendons © . - 
edbering oy to both. . 
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ſembles the wi 


left ſide. Its external ſurface re- 


and wind ngs 
of the inteſtines. In the cerebrum 
we diſtinguiſh two. different ſub- 
ſtances: the external, which is of 


an aſhy colour; and the internal, 


which is of a white colour. Its ex- 
ternal ſubſtance is called Sub/ſtantia 
Corticalis, or Cinericia; it is ſoft, 


_ glandulous, and of the colour of 


aſhes. Its internal, called Su4/an- 


tia Medullaris, is firmer, white, and 
fibrous; of it the nerves. are made, 


and, it reaches to the extremity of 
the medulla ſpinalis, where it. di- 


_ vides into fibres. The external ſub- 


ſtance of the brain, by its circum- 
volutions, reſembles the ſmall guts ; 
in the middle of each circumvo- 
Jution, is the beginning of the me- 


dullary ſubſtance; ſo that the cor- 


tical ſubſtar ce is always an the ex- 
ternal ſide ; and, the inner lamina 
of the pia mater is co-extended with 
the cortical fubſtance, which it im- 
mediately covers every where. Mal- 
pighi, who has nicely examined this 
cortical ſubſtance, ſays, that it is 


nothing but a heap of little oval 


glands, which receive the capillary 
ranches of the veins and arteries 


belonging to the brain, and, which 


ſend out an infinite number of 
fibres, that all together make up 
the medullary ſubſtance; which, go- 
ing out of the cranium, form the 
nerves and medulla ſpinalis con- 
tained in the vertebræ. he inter- 
nal ſubſtance of the right and left 
fide of the brain coming to join one 
another, leave a ſpace between them, 


Which farms the three ventricles, or 


centrum ovale; the upper part, or 


covering of this ſpace, is called the 


Corpus Callaſum; the bottom of this 


| 9 is the internal ſubſtance of 
t 


e two fides of the cerebrum, ga- 
thered together, as it were, into two 
bundles, which are called Crura Me- 


gullæ Oblongater; upon them are the 


Ens) 
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protuberahces, called the Corpora 
Striata, and the Thalami Nervorum 
Opticorum, Theſe crura uniting, 


make one body, called the Medulla 
Oblongata, upon which there are 


four prominences, called Nates and 


Teftes; and, behind theſe promi- 


nences the internal and medullary 


. ſubſtance of the cerebellum, being 


alſo divided into two bundles, forms 
upon each fide of the medulla ob- 


longata three more protuberances, 
and, then it paſſes out of the cranium 


into the vertebræ, where it gets the 
name of Medulla Spinalis, This is 
a a general idea of the ſtructure of the 


brain : as for its parts, 1 
Below the depth of all the cir- 

cumvolutions of the grain, the firſt 

thing that appears immediately un- 


der the firſt proceſs of the dura ma- 


ter, is the corpus calloſum, or the 
covering of the two lateral ventri- 
cles, formed by the union of the 


medullary fibres of each fide. Fhis 


being laid aſide, the two lateral ven- 
tricles appear; they reach from the 
f 4a) of the cerebrum, back+ 
wards: they are pretty broad in 
their hind-part, but, they grow nar- 
ro:ver towards the fore-part. They 
are divided, into the right and. left 
ventricle, by a thin tranſparent. 
membrane, going from the under 
ſide of the corpus calloſum, and 
extending to the fornix, which is in 
the bottom of the ventricles : this 
membrane is called Septum Lucidum ; 


it is thought to be a production of 
the pia mater, which covers all the 


ſides of the ventricles. 
In thefe ventricles there are four 
prominences, two in each ventricle; 
the foremoſt two are called Corpora 
Striata, which are the tips of the 
crura medullæ oblongatæ; they are 


ablong, and, their extremities come 


down, upon the fides of the two 
other promigences; they are of a 


eineritious colour without, but, in 


their 


4 , 


— 


» 
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fra craffioris, Nervi  emuja. The 
two other prominences are called 


cCover a 
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baſis of the ſkull, and, ſinks into the 
ſubſtance of the gtandula pit uĩtaria, 


their internal ſubſtance there are 
many white ſtreaks, which are the 
medullary ſubſtance mixed with the 
cineritious and glandulous. They 
are, as it were, tied together by a 
medullary proceſs, called Commi/- 


Thalami Nervorum Opticorum, be- 
cauſe the optic nerves riſe out of 
them: they are medullary without, 
but, a little cineritious within; they 
are of an oblong figure upon the 


upper part of the crura medullæ ob- 


longatæ; between them there is a 
Wan tract which encompaſſes 
them, called Limbi poſteriores cor po- 
rum fſtriatorum. Upon them alſo 
lies the plexus choroides, made of 
veins, arteries, and little glands. 
This plexus reaches from one late- 
ral ventricle to the other, 3 
under the fornix, above the thi 
ventricle: it ſends a branch to the 
fourth ſinus of the dura mater. In 
the middle, above the corpora ſtri- 
ata, and, the thalami nervorum opti- 
corum, there lies a thin and broad 
eee of the medullary ſub- 
? 

part of the ventricle by two roots, 


and, reaches to the hinder part, 


Where it ends by two other protu- 
berances, called its Cræra, which 
great part of the thal. nerv. 
opt. This production is called the 

ornix, becauſe it is a covering to 
the third veatricle. 


crura-medullz oblongate, which is 
the third ventricle, it being a little 
dilated in its third part; there is a 


hole that goes down to the glandula 


ituitaria : this hole is the entry to 
the infundibulum or funnel, ſo call- 


ed becauſe of its figure: it is a ſmall- 
| entiduit made of the medullary ſub- 


ſtance, covered with the pia mater; 


* pierees the dura mater, upon che 


\ 


ance, which comes from the fore. . 


Under the for- g 
nix there is a rima between the 


# 
vo . 
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which is ſituated in the cella tur- 


_cica, cloſely covered with the pia 


mater, and dura mater; it is of 's 
harder ſubſtance than the other 


f glands of the body; it receives the 


end of the infundibulum, Which 
carries a liquor from the ventricles 
into this gland, Which is ſurround- 
ed by the rete mirabile, or a plexus 


of ſome branches of the carotidal 7 
and cervical arteries, which break 


the impetus of the blood, and abate 
the dey as it paſſes through the 
tender ſubſtance of the brain. In 
the hinder part of the third. ventri- / 
cle there is another ſmall hole cal 


ed Anus, which leads into the fourth 
ventricle in the cerebellum. In the 


upper part of this hole is ſituated 
the glandula pinealis, about the bi 
neſs of a pea z it is compoſed of th 


ſame ſubſtance as the reſt of the | 
brain, and, for the fame uſe. It ie 
tied by ſome fibres to the nate, 


which are two prominences of the 
medulla obiongata, fituated above 
the fore-part of that conduit, which 


leads from the anus to the fourth 


ventricle : they are of an oval R- 
re, big, and, immediately 
chind them are +two other 
minenees of the ſame fi 
ſtance, called Tres, 
with a net of blood-veſſels. There 
is a {mall tranſverſe medullary 
tuberance behind the teſtes, — 
which the, pathetic nerves ariſe. 
The conduit which reaches from the 


anus to the fourth ventricle, is ian 


that of the medulla oblongata 
which is betwixt the cerebrum and 
the cerebellum, called the Hm. 
The upper part or cover of this com. 


duit, which is betwixt the teſtes, and - 
the foremoſt vermicular proceſs off 


the cerebellum, to which alſo. it's 


<5 


and i... 
th covered 


tied at its two ends, and, to the pro- 
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lum to the teſtes at its fides, is call. 
ed Valvula mejor; it is of a medul- 
kry ſubſtance ; its uſe is to keep the 
out above the 
mexyes in the baſis of the ſkull, 
Theſe are all the parts of the cere- 
brum. 1 

The cerebellum, which is much 


| \ fs, is alſo compoſed of a cortical 


and a medullary ſubſtance ; its ſu- 
perficies makes no turnings and 
windings as that of the cerchrum ; 
but, its foldings are ſtraight, and, re- 
ſemble the ſegments of circles, or 
the edges of plates laid on one an- 
and, theſe ſegments are larg- 
eſt in its middle, growing leis as 
they approach its fore and hind part, 
Where they ſeem to reſemble two 
worms, and therefore, are called Pro- 
cus Vermifor me. The medu/lary 
fubſtance of the cerebellum, as it 
approaches the medulla oblongata, 


gathers together, and then divides 


equally into two bundles, which are 
joined to tbe two ſides of the me- 


ulla oblongata; as they ſeparate, 


they leave a little ſpace upon the 
upper ſide of the medulla, which is 
called the fourth ventricle; and, its 
farther end, becauſe of its reſem- 
blance, Calamys Scrittorius. The 
top of this ventricle is covered with 


/ feveral blood-vefiels woven like a 


net. The meduliary fubſtance of 
the cerebellum makes three proceſſes 
upon each ſide of the medulla oblon- 
gata: the firſt two go on each ſide to 
tbe teftes ; the valvula major is be- 


Atwixt them. The fecond two are 
Pretty broad, they go firaight down 
on each fide, and, meet on the un- 


der fide of the medulla :_ they make 


chat protuberatice called Preceſus 
EL aferieris. The third goes back- 
wards on the upper fide ot the me- 


Kulla; they make it look bigger, 
| xoſcmbing'two ,cogds upon its des, 
_— * F * 32 8 : Pp Jn 
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ceſſes which come from the cerebel- 


diſtinctly ſeen the riſe gf. all the Sl 


* * N p 
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This is all that is remarkable in 


the cerebrum, cerebellum, and, up- 


- 


per fide. of the medulla oblongata; 


ut, upon turning tbe grain, may be 
nerves, the infundibulum, two white 
ſpots behind it, the crura medulla 
oblongatz, one on each ſide the 
cerebrum : where they join, may be 
ſeen the proceſſus annularis, or Pons 


Varolii: and, beyond that, there are 


- 


two prominences called Corpora Py- 
ramidalia ; they are about an inch 
long, and, on each fide of them to- 
wards. their lower end, there are two 


more, which, from their figure, 


are called Corpera Olivaria; and then, 
the medulla oblongata goes out of 
the ſkull, being contained in the pia 
and dura mater. N 
The veſlels of the brain are 
nerves, , arteries and veins. The 
neryes are ten pair: the firſt pair 
are the olfaQory nerves, riſing from 


the baſis of the corpora ſtriata, and 


paſting through the holes of the os 


cribriforme. The ſecond pair are 
the optic nerves; they ariſe partly, 
from the extremities of the corpora 


ſtriata, and partly, from the mĩ 
nervorum opticorum, which they 
almoſt embrace; they unite toge- 
ther above the cella turcica, and, 


immediately dividing again, they 


aſs through the two foremoſt holes 
in the os ſphænoides. The third pair 
are the movers of the eyes; they 
riſe un each fide the infundibulum, 


from the medulla oblongata, and, go 


out at the foramina lacera. The 


fourth pair are the pathetic nerves ; 


they rife from the ſmall medullary 

cord which is behind the teſtes, and, 

>aſs through the foramina lacera: 
he fifth pair riſe from the fore-part-- 


pry 


of the proceſſus annularis; they giye , 
-nerves to the dura mater; each of 


them divides into three branches; 
the firſt paſſes out at the foramen 
wh es lacerum, 


* 
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lacerum, the ſecond at the third hole choroides, and are diſtributed thru 
of the os ſphænoides, and, the third all the ſubſtance of the br.. 
ay another hole of the ſame Their branches make manꝝ turns ; 

ne: The, ſixth pair riſes from ings and Findings: upon the pia 
the ſides of the proceſſus annularis, mater, and, at laſt, are loſt in the- 3 
and, goes out at the foramen lace- little glands of the cortical ſub- 
rum; but, juſt before it goes out, it ſtance of the brain. The two ver⸗ | 
caſts back a branch which makes tebral arteries, which come out of © 
the root of the intercoſtal nerve; the holes in the tranſverſe proceſſes . 
this goes out at the canal through of the vertebræ, enter the large hola 
which the carotid artery enters. The of the occipital bane; they pierce” - 
ſeventh is the auditory nerve; it the dura mater, and, go along the 
riſes from the hinder-part of the under fide af the medulla oblongata: 
roceſſus annularis, and, enters the then they caſt back two branches 
5 Pole in the proceſs of the os petro- for the ſpinal arteries, and, at the 
ſum. The eighth pair is the par proceſſus annularis they join in one 
vagum; it riſes from the medulta branch called the cervical artery 
oblongata, behind the proceſſus annu- this communicates with the':twg > 
laris, by ſeveral threads which join carotids, by two branches called 
in one: and, it goes out at the ſame the communicant branches; then it 
hole the lateral ſinuſes open into the divides again into two, which give 
jugulares. The ninth pair riſes branches to the rete mirabile, and 
from the proceſſus olivaris of the plexus choroides; and, they are af. 
medulla oblongata, and, paſſes out at terwards diſtributed through all the 
a hole in the occipital bone, which ſubſtance of the Sraia, ending in 
is proper to itſelf. The tenth and the cineritious ſubſtance, as the c 
laſt pair riſes by ſeveral fibres from rotids, . oO SI” 
the beginning of the medulla ſpina- The veins enter not the cranium 
lis; from thence aſcending within at the ſame hole that the arteries do, 
the occiput, it turns, and, paſſes out becaule upon any turgeſcence of tie 
at the ſame hole Yann which blood, the ſweiling and pulſe of the 4 
the vertebral artery enters, be- arteries. would compreſs the veinn 
tween the firſt vertebra, and, the oc- againſt the bony ſides of their -paſ- f 
cipital bone, running through a ſage, and thereby cauſe a ſtagnatiang 
ſinus in this vertebra. "Theſe are the and extravaſation of the blood in tele 
nerves of the grain; which farther 6rain, which would deſtroy the whole 3 
ſee in their various ramifications all machine. Neither do the veins run : 
over the body, under the word along the ſides of the arteries. in the 2 
Nerve. | ; brain, as they do through all the reſt | 
The arteries are the two internal of the body, but, they riſe from. 
caratids, which paſs through two the extremities of the arteries, ia 
- oblique canals in the offa petroſa; the cineritious ſubſtance, and, go I 
as ſoon as they enter the ſkull, they ſtraight to diſcharge themſelves intg . © 2 
give 4 branch which enters the orbit the finuſes of the dura mater. 
of the eye; they give branches which The blood which is brought inta. . 
make = rete mirabile, then they the brain by the carotid and vers. © 
pierce tie dura mater on each fide tebral- arteries, is ſeparated by the 
of the iufundibulum; they commn- glands which make the cincritious 
nicate with the cervical artery, and, 'and cortical ſubſtance: of the brain. 
they give branches to the plexus from its fineſt aud moſt ſubtile — 8 
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called animal ſpirits, which are re- 
ceived from the glands by the 


which is the beginning of the nerves. 
Ech nerve therefore is a bundle of 


ſome are no bigger than the hun- 
dredth part of a hair; and, theſe 
tubes are the excretory ducts of 


nat appear from the ſtructure 
of AN but, by reaſon like- 
wiſe we are aſſured, that there is 
ſuch a fluid as we call animal ſpirits 
running in the nerves : for, ſince 
all ſenſation is performed by the 
nerves, it muſt be done either 
by the fubſtance of the nerve, or 
the fluid which is contained in the 
nerve: if by the ſubſtance of the 
nerve, it muſt be by a vibration 
from the part upon which, the im- 
preſſion is made to the bram. Now, 
that there can be no vibration from 
the impreſſion of external objects 
upon animal nerves, which are flack, 
and, ſurrounded by other bodies, is 
evident, and therefore, ſenſation 
muſt be made by the fluid in the 
nerves. The motion of this fluid 
3s not ſwift and rapid, as is generally 
ſuppoſed, but flow and lauguid, as 
all its motion proceeds from the di- 
latation of the arteries compreſſin 

the foft ſubſtance of the nerves, IP 
from the force by which it is thruſt 
through the glands of the brain; and, 
when the nerves are full of this fine 
fluid, the impreſſions of objects may 
be communicated to the Srain with- 
out any quick motion in the animal 
ſpirits, either by retarding or ſtop- 
ping their progreſſive motion, or, 
by cauſing an undulation. If to 


theſe be added, that the animal 


© Fpirits muſt be confined within their 
own proper channels; as well as 
the other fluids of the body, the 
many hypotheſes contrived by Wil- 


( 149 ) 
fibres of the medullary ſubſtance, 


very fine and ſmall tubes, of which - 


the cineritious fubſtance. This does 
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tis; and others, muſt needs come to 
nothing. el Net 


The nervous fluid, or animal ſpi- | 


rits, undoubtedly conſiſt” of by far 
the ſmalleſt 


as appears by the minuteneſs of 
their lecerning glands; and there- 


fore, not being formed by the eohe- 


fion of other icles, they might 
have been — any Ne 
Yet, the animal œconomy receives 
a great advantage by the diſtant 
ſtation of the brain from the heart; 
for, if it had been placed nearer, and, 
received the blood ſtill divided 
into its ſmalleſt particles, by the 


force of the air in the lungs, ſuch 


particles might have entered the 
glands, and, afterwards cohering to 
one another, might have obſtructed 
ſuch extremely narrow rare, 
Now, the brain being placed at ſuoh 
a diſtance, the particles, that by 
their attractive power from cor- 


puſcles, will have ſufficient time to 


coaleſce, and, their magnitude will 
hinder their entering into the glands. 
For, if it ſnould happen that theſe 


particles ſhould enter the glands, 


and, there unite together, they would 


then obſtruct the paſſage to the 


nerves, and produce apoplexies, 
palſies, &c. the particles of which 
the animal ſpirits conſiſt being 


quantity can bear but a ſmall pro. 
rtion to the other fluids in the 


lood ; and conſequently, there was 


a neceſſity for a prodigious number 
of glands to feparate them from the 
blood ; and, this is the reaſon of the 
t bulk of the brain. 
Brakes. See Pteris. 
'Bramble. See Rubus. © 
Branca, an Italian word, ſignify- 


ing foot; hence the Acanthts is called 
Branca Urjina, bear's foot, from the 


of. - 
ſuch an extreme fineneſs, that their 


icles in the blood, _ 


- 


reſemblance of leaves ta the foot of 


a bear, , by 
. n Franca 


3 


Franca Leonit, i. e. Alchimilla. 
' Paſtnaca. 
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Branca Irſina, i. e. Acanthus, and 

Branclaæ, or B rancki, Ppayyoc, 
names of the glandulous tumors of 
the fauces which reſemble two al- 
monds, and are accompanied with a 


* 


difficulty of ſpitting, and trouble - 

Jome. heeathing. |... 

Viranclut, Eparyyo, a defluxion of 
humours upon the fauces. It is a 
ſpecies of Catarrh, which Cclius 

urelianus calls Raucitas. 

Brant. See Fagopyrum. 
Biral, a name in Scotland for the 
Cynanche Parotidæa, or Mumps. 

Braſilia, i. e. Brafilium Lignum. 

, Braſilienſis Radix, i. e. Ipecacuanha 
Radix. ‚ Tp 

Braſilienſe Lignum, logwood, alſo 

redwood. IS 

Brafiletto, logwood, 

Brafium, barley-malt. - 

Braſma, Bauhine ſays it is the 
immature black pepper, or rather, 
ſich as from ſome accident is hin- 


_ dered ſrom ripening. 


Braſmos. Fermentation. 

Braſs, copper melted with zinc, 
loſes its red, and acquires a yellow 
colour, without lofing much of its 


_ ductility ; and is thus named. | 
Braſſadella or Braſſatella, i. e. 


Oplioglaſum. aft 
Braſſica, cabbage. A genus in 
_ fourteen ſpecies. SN 
; Braffica Italica, broccoli. A ſpe- 
cies of Braſſica. | 


Liunæus's botany. He enumerates 


Braffica Sabellica, borecole, or 


Scotch kale. A ſpecies of Braffca. 

Braſſica Sylvefiris, ſea colewort or 
cabbage, | | 

Braſſica. A name of the Turritis. 
Braſſidella, i. e. Ophiogloſſum. 

- | Brafſidellica Ars, a way of curing 


wounds, mentioned by Paracelſus, 
| oy, applying the herb Fra/idella to 
' them, ; 1 


— 


(WEI 


potany. There is but one genus. 
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\ Bratlys. A genus in Linuæu 4 


Bread Tree. See Melia. 

Breafts, the ſubſtance of the brea/ts 
is compoſed of a great number of 
glands of an oval | 
In a great quantity of fat. Their exy 
cretory ducts, as they approach the 
nipple, join and unite together, till 
at laſt they form ſeven, eight, or 
more {mall pipes, called Tubuli lacti- 


feri, which have ſeveral croſs canals 
by which they ſo communicate with 


one another, that if any one of them 
be ſtopped, the milk which was 
brought to it might not ſtagnate, but 


paſs through by the other pipes, 
- which all terminate in the extremity 
of the nipple. They have arteries. 
and veins from the ſubclavian and 


intercoſtal. They have nerves from 
the, vertebral pairs, and, from the 
ſixth 


ment of the foetus. The tubes which 
compoſe the glands of the breaffs im 
maids, like a fphin&ter muſcle, con- 
tract ſo cloſely, that no part of the 
blood can enter them; but, when 
the womb grows big with à foetus, 
and, compreſſes the deſcending trunk 
of the great artery, the blood flows 
in a greater quantity, and, with a 
greater force, throu 
the brga/ts, and, forces a paſſage 
into their glands, Which being at 


firſt narrow, admits only of a thin 
water; but, growing wider by de- 
grees, as the womb grows bigger, 
the glands receive à thicker ſerum, - 


and, after birth, they run with à thick 


milk, becauſe that blood which de- | 
fore did Row to the fœtus, and, for 

three or four days afterwards by the 

ds. 


chiefly for ornament ; though, ſome 
| OT phyfical. 


| uterus, beginning then, to, ſtop, does 
more dilate the mamillary 
In men they are very ſmall, and 


 *Brathn, the herb favine. 


* 1 , 


re, which lie 


ir of the brain, "Their uſe is 
to ſeparate the milk for the nouriſh- 


the arteries of 
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| phyſical hiſtories give relations of It goes tranſverſely, and, is inſerted 


thoſe who have had milk in them. into the eighth bone of the carpus. 


11 8 8 bregma, PBoryray from Brexuy, to It helps in making the palm o the 
mo en. In infants theſe bones are not hand concave. a 


only tender, but very moiſt. They . £&reynia, a ſpecies of Capparis. 
are allo called Parietalia and Sinci= ' Ericumum, 'a name which the 
. See Parietalia, They are two Gauls gave to the herb Artemia. 
ones on the upper par: of the head, Erignola, a variety of the Prunus 


* 


of an irregular. ſquare figure; they Domeſtica. 


are covered only by the integuments Zrindones, a red fruit in the Eaſt 


on their upper part, but, on their Indies. It is kept for making vine- 
lower by the temporal muſcle. To- gar from, and, is alſo a material uſed 
wards the poſterior and upper part for colouring. as, "hs 
there is a hole, through which the Friony (Lack). See Tamns. 
_ veſſels of the dura mater communi- Briffol Mater. It is generally 
- Cate with thoſe of the ſcalp. moſt eſteemed in the-hot months of 
| reliſis, i. e. Gum Caranna. the year. Its mineral contents are 
A Hrent wood Water. + It is of the al- trifling, except for about the quan- 
| caime kind, bu, not ſo powerful as tity of eight ounces of aciduloas 
FE. that at Tilbury. as or air in a gallon of the water; 
|  Brevia Vaſe. The vena ſplenica beftides which, there are a few grains 
: | towards its termin-tion is divided of ſelenites, of calcareous earth com- 
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into ſeveral branches, that go to the bined with acidulous gas, or marine 
4 > Tpleen,. one of which produces the ſalt of. magnefia, and, of ſea-falt. 
veins which receive this name. This water is. extolled in diſeaſes of 
_ + Srevis, a name of the. Teres Mi-, the kidney and bladder. | 
mp r. 5 Eritannica, great water-dock. A 
Brevis Cubitis, is a muſcle that ſpecies of Rumex. ns ao 
riſes from the {uperior and poſterior Frits Oil. A variety of the 
part of the humerus ; u hich, join- black ſpecies of Petroleum. It is 
ing its fleſhy fibres with the bra- found floating on ſprings, having 
chizus externus, and longus, and ouzed out of the ſtone, which is its 
becoming tendinous, covers the el- proper nidus: it is generally found - 
bow, and, is inſerted into the olecra- with us in a ſtone of a black colour, 
num to extend the arm. and, of a granulated ſtructure, which 
reis Radii, a muſcle that comes yields it on diſtillation. 2 
from the external and upper part f ZYriza, ſpeltw heat. In 
the ulna, and, paſling round the ra- Briza, quake-graſs. A genus in 
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| - dins, is inſerted into its upper and Linnzus's botany. He-enumerates - - 
* fore part, below the tendon of the five ſpecies. | | 4 

. - biceps. This, and the longus radii, Broccoli. See Braſſca Italica. 

. are called the Szpinatores, their office  Frochthus, Geybot, the throat; alſo 

= being to turn the palm upwards. a fmall kind of drinking veſſel, 
4 Brevil Palmaris lies under the Brochus, exec, one with a promi. 
a poneuroſis of the palmaris; and, nent upper lip, or one with a full 

f ariſes from the bone of the meta- mouth and prominent teeth, 


* — carpus,. that ſuſtains the little fin- Brodium, à term in Pharmacy, ſigni- 
,. ger, and, from that bone of the fying the ſame with Zu/culum (broth), - 
FCearpus that lies above the wriſt, or the liquor in Which any thing is 
EA . | f | ; * £: © BORed. 
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boiled. Thus we ſometimes read 
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1 - To: 
Broma, Bpupua, food, that is, ſuch 

as is to be eat, and not drank. . 
gods, 


Broma Then, the food of the 
i. e. muſhrooms. 549 
© Bromelia, pine apple. A genus 
in Linnzus's botany. He includes 
in this genus the Ananas, the pine 
apple, and the pinguin, or Karatas, 
the wild pine-apple. He enumerates 
„ e 
Brome gruß. See Bromus. 
HBeromus, eonog Or Bpwpocy brome- 
graſs. A genus in Linnæus's botany. 
e enumerates 28 ſpecies. 
Bromus Nerilis, or wild 
oats. 2 85 ae 
4 Bronchia, Gονν. The aſpera ar- 
teria defcends from the fauces down 
the throat, growing narrower as it 


* 


_ | before it approaches to them, it di- 
vides into two branches, called the 

- Bronchia. Theſe ramifications are 
divided into numberleſs others, 
which are diſtributed through the 
ſubſtance of the lungs; and, termi- 
nate in ſmall veſicles, like cluſters, 
which adhere to theſe ſmall bron- 
chial ramifications,” conſtituting the 
chief part of the lungs. The uſe 
of the Bronchia is for the conveyance 
of air into, and, out from the langs, 

, and, for the diſeharge of ſuch other 
matter as is ready to be carried out 
of the body this way. 
Bronciial Arteries. 
times, go from the fore ſide of the 
ſuperior deſcending aorta, ſometimes, 
from the firſt- intercoſtal, and ſome- 
times, from the arteries of the œſo- 
pPhagus. Sometimes, they ariſe ſe- 
parately from each ſide, to go to 


- 


times, by a ſmall common trunk, 
which afterwards ſeparates towards 
the right and left hand, at the bi- 


7 . * g \ 
bd 
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af Erodium Salis, or a decoction of 


approaches to the lungs, and, a little 


They, ſome- 


in the lungs. 
each lobe of the lungs, and ſome- 


tum + h | 
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furcation of the aſpeta arteria, und 
accompanies the ramifications of the ' 


bronchia. The bronchial artery, on 
the left fide, often comes from-the 


aorta, wlyle,the other ariſes from the 
ſuperior intercoftal on the fame fide; 

which variety is owing to the fitug- - 
tion of the aorta. - 


Bronchiales Glandulæ. At the angle 
of the firſt ramification of the trachea 
arteria, we find on both the fore and 
back ſides certain ſoft, roundith, 


1 


here are many ſimilar 


lands at 
the origin of each — of the 


bronchia.. 8 . 


. Bronchialis Glandula, i.e. 7 5. _—_— 
dæa Glandula. „ 
Bronchocele, oy /n, from Broys 


5, the wind. pipe, and win, a' tumor. 


ts ſeat is the thyroid gland, which  . 7 
lies juſt below the larynx, round tlie | 


trachea, The tumor appears in the 


fore part of the neck, between che 


{kin and the wind-pipe. 
hos, Bpoyxocy A 
the voice from a catarrh.. When a 
catarrh - chiefly affects the fauces, 
ſome call it by this name. 


Bronchotomy, from gyn oc, the wind- : 
pipe, and Tetra; to Cut. 


ſion made between the rings of 


wind-pipe. It is alſo called Ne. 


tomy. ; 


Bronchus, "IG According\to 


Galen, it is the aſpera arteria, from 


the larynx to the lungs; but Brin- 


chia, or Bronchi, as now underſtodd, * 


are ramifications of the aſpera artetia 
05442: WW RY * 
Bronte, Pporrn, thunder. 
Brontes, i. e. Belemniten. 
Bronze, 1; e. bell metall. 
-  Brooklime. See Becalunga. 
_ '- Broom. See Geniffa, and 


It is a divi- 


* 


glandular bodies, of a bluiſn or 
lackiſn colour, and, of a texture, 
partly like that of the thymus, and 
partly, like that of the thyroid gland. 
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8 Broom (African). See Aſpala- 


thus 


„ Gap Orobenche, 
Biromrape [ Italian). See Clandeſ- 

Braſſca, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 

tany. There is but one ſpecies. , 


Browallia, a genus in Linnæus's 


dotany. He enumerates three ſpe- 
Sies. 
Bsrotonea, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. There is but one ſpecies. 


p A 


. 
. 


Brumaſar, a ſpagirical term for 


ver, or the moon. 


. Branella, common ſelf-heal. It is 4 
the Prunella vulgaris of Linnæus. 


Frunia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
* He enumerates eight ſpecies. 
runia, I. e. Brunicdes. 


Bruniades, a ſpecies, of Erice, and 
a ſpecies of Protea. 


Brunneri Glandul.c. They are 
lodged under the villous coat of the 


5 inteſtines, clofely adjoining to the 


nervous. 


They are more numerous 


in the ſmall inteſtines, and ſmaller 


talis. 


alſo than in the larger. They are 

alſo called Peyer's Gland;. | 
. Brunsfelfia, a genus in Linnæus's 

botany. There 1s but one ſpecies. 
Brunſigia, i. e. Amaryllis Orien- 


Brumes, i. e. Eryſ:elas. 
Briſſatlaer, a tree that grows in 


China. 


* 


Brufeus, i. e. Ruſcus. | 
Bruſh Iron. It is a ſpecies of 
Flos Ferri, of a columnar figure: it 


conſiſts of rude irregular. columns, 
_ which lie 
the foreſt of Dean. The individuals 


arallel; it is found in 


of this ſpecies frequently have pretty 


regular columns, and, à degree of 


finous kind ot 


Brutia, an epithet for the moſt re- 
itch, therefore uſed. 
to make the Oleum Piſinum. The 


ix Brutia was ſo called, from Bru- 


tia, a country in the extreme parts 


of Italy, where it was produced. 


— * * 
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- Srutino, turpentine. 
i Brutua, i. e. Pareira Brava. 
Bruxaneli, a tall tree, in Malabar; 
its bark is diuretie. 
Bryamus,a peculiar kind of noiſe, 
ſuch as is made by gnaſhing or 
ting the teeth; or, according to 
ome, à certain kind of convulſion 
affecting the lower jaw, and ſtrik- 
ing the teeth together, moſt fre- 
quently obſerved in ſuch children as 
have worms. X 
Bryon. See Beyum. | 
Bryon Thalajjrun ſea-moſs, or 
a. 
Wy a name of La@uca.- 
Bryonia, bryony, a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany, He enumerates 
eleven ſpecies, e . 
Bryania Alba, white briony, a ſpe- 
cies of Bryonia, _ © | 
Bryoma Nigra, a ſpecies of Tamus. 
| Bryonia, a name of the white Ja- 
lap. t | 


Bryenia Aecoachana Nigricans, i. e. | 


Jalapa Officinalis. No 
Bryonia Peruviana, i. e. 1 
of 


Brytia, Pprria, the ſoli 
grapes, which remain after the muſt 
is expreſſed, 


' Bryton, Spurov, a 


Pinon. 
rice. | 

Brgum, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany; of the order of Moſes. He 
enumerates thirty-ſeven ſpecies. - 

Bubo, from gor, the groin. Tt 
is a tumid gland which is inflamed, 


or tends to — but it is 


generally underſtood only of thoſe 
glands which are in the arm-pits, or 
the groins, Dr, Cullen ranks this 


genus of diſeaſe in the elaſs Locales, 


and order Tumoret. He defines it to 
be the erg tumor of a con- 
globate gland. . 
Bulun, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany, He enumerates four ſpe 
CliCs, : g | f 


Bulon 


kind of drink | 
made of barley, which Ariſtotle calls | 
Some ſay it is made of 


N. 
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; ub oy PR Den, from ge, root of the.coronoid 1 0 fleſby 
the groin, and a. A tumor. It is alſo from the upper jaw, 2 5 
called Hernia Inguinalis, or rupture dens molaris, and-pterygoid proceſs ' 
of the groin, and is, when the inteſ- of the ſphenoid bone, from tlie ex- 
tines force the integuments through tremity of which it ariſes tendinous, 
the ring of the external oblique maſ- being continued between both jaws 
cle of the belly, or, according to to the conſtrictor pharyngis ſupe- 
Dr. Freind, through the cavity in rior, with which it joins ; from 
the thigh, between the pectineus and thence proceeding with ſtraight fibres, 
the fartorius, though this latter. is. and, adhering cloſe to the membrane 
called Hernia femoralis, or Hernia that lines the mouth, is inſerted into 
| Bucca, the cheek. The cheeks are orbicularis oris. Its uſe is to draw + 
dhe ſides of the face; they reach from the angle of the mouth backwards 
the eyes and temples between the and outwards, and to contract its ca · 
noſe and the ears. The upper pro- vity, by preſſing the cheek inwards, 
minent parts of the cheeks are called by which the food is thruſt between 
Malæ. as IX: the teeth; _ W . 5 
Buccacraton, Bexxaxgaror, from buc- Buccula, a diminutive-of bucca, the 
cea, or bucella, that is, a morſel of cheek, the fleſhy part under the 
bread ſopped in wine, which ſerved chin. e 
in old time for a breakfaſt, Paracel-  Bucellatio, a 1 ſtopping the 
lus calls by the name of Bacella, the blood by applying lint upon the vein 
carneous excreſcence of the polypus or artery, g. 
in the noſe, becauſe he ſuppoles it Buceras, or Buceroc, fenugreek. - 
to be a portion of fleſh parting from Buceras, a ſpecies of Hucidwas. 
the bucca, and infinuating itſelf into —Bucknera, 'a genus in Linnæus's 
noſe; 1 botany. He enumerates hine ſpe- 
Bucca-ferrra, i. e. Ruppia. cies. FT 
Butcales Glandulæ, all the infides Bucida, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
of the cheeks near the mouth, are tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
_ of ob «pay bodies __ =o ea ate; See Rhamus:;- _ 
ed by this name. ey open by ZBucithorn (Sea). See Hippophare. 
ſmall holes or orifices, through the Buck-wheat, See Pagopyrum.” _ 
inner membrane of the mouth: Butranion, from Be;; an ox, and 
Buctelaton, Bunxihator, a purging, fa @ head, So the Antirrhinum - 


loaf; conſiſting of ſcammony, &c. head. | 


E into fermented flour, and, then Buchen, the hymen. e 
aken in an oven. Budaleja, a genus in Linnæus's 
Bucella, i. e. Buccacraton. botany. He enumerates four ſpe- 


© Bucella Purgatoria, i. e. Buccelatdi cies. 22 . | 
Buccinator Muſculus, the trumpe- go a ring wade of the horn 

ter's muſcle, It is thus named of a 

becauſe of its uſe in forcing the ring finger to * e.. 


4 


medicine made up in the form of a is called, becauſe it reſembles an ox's © J 


zuffalo, which is worn on the A l 
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Af. ena, 7 5 
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” BuglsJum:. 80 


- Kipper-nut, and hawk-nut ; a 
of Hunium. 


5 
Bufonta, chickweed (baſtard), a 


nus in Linnæus's botany. There 
25 but one ſpecies. : 


© Bufenitis, the toad-ſtone. It is of 


a roundiſh or oval figure, flat on one 


ide, and round on the other; of a 


brown colour, and, a natural poliſh. 
It is found in Malta, and other 


places. It is the petrified grinder of 
A & ſea-wolf. - 


Bugantiæ, chilblains. 

Buagbane. Ste Cimicifuga. 
* Rugl:. See Ajuga. 

Bugl:ſs. See Lycophs. 
ournefort calls 
the Lyco/cs of Linnæus. It is alſo a 
name of the Borage. | 


" Buglsſi-Comiips, a ſpecies of Pul- 


monaria. | 


Bugleſs (Sea), a ſpecies of Pulmo- 


aFria. 


Bugleſs (ſmall Mild). See Aſpe- 


re AE (Small Yellow Viper's), a 
ſpecies of 1yoſorts. | 

Bugones, from Bec, an ox, and 
VfH, ts be bred, or generated of, 
an epithet for bees, becauſe the an- 
cients thought them to be bred from 
the putre faction of an ox. 

Eugula, bugle, middle conſound. 
It is the Hinga reptans of Lin- 
neus. . | 
- Bugula Odorata Laſtanica, a ſpe- 
cies of Bh. | 

B. lat la, i. e. Belle. 

Bulla atm. a ſpecies of Deck. 

Buloofrhndelus, an aſphodel with a 
bulbous root. 

rulbing. 2 diminutive of but. 

Bulbocaſianum, earth-not, pig-nutt, 

P 


ecies 


HBullocaſtanum Coniophyllon, a ſpe- 


- cies of Myrr/s. 


Bulbocavernsfits, i. e. Accelerator 
Uring. | 
Bulbocodium, hoop-petticoat nar- 
uus, a ſpec:es of Narcifus. 


4 
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ce B'D. 
Bulbocodium, mountain-ſaffron, 4 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates one ſpecies. . 

Bulbocodium, a ſpecies of Txia. 
Tournefort calls the Ixia thus. bd 
 Bulbonach, ſattin, or honeſty. The 
root is knotted, whence the name 
Bulbonack. . 

Bulbeſi, bulbous, ſuch plants as, 


have round roots, as onions, tulips, 


&c. Bulbous roots are ſuch as con- 
fiſt of either ſeveral coats involving 
one another, or, of the ſeveral ſcales 
lying one over the other. The firſt 
1s called a tunicated root, of which 
kind is the onion, the. tulip, &c. 
The latter is called ſquamous or 
ſcaley ; ſuch is the lily, and the mar- 
tagon. c 

Bulbus Eſculentus, ſuch a bulbous 
root as is commonly eaten. 

Bulbus Vomitorius, aſh-coloured 
TY or muſk grape-flower. 


he root is emetic, and diuretic, It- 


grows in Aſia. 
Bulbus Sylveftris, wild daffodil. 
Bulge-water-tree, i. e. Gegſræa 
Jamaicenſis inermis D. Wright. 
Bulimia, u¹νE., bulimy, from 
2 „% an ox, and Mbpr ogy hunger, a raven- 
ous appetite, or rather when the 
ſame inclination to eat exiſts as in 
the canine appetite, without the 


power; and, after the patient does 


cat he faints. 


Bulithos, from Bec, an ar, and 


Milos 4 fone, a ſtone found in the 


gall-bladder, kidneys, or urine-blad- _ 


der of an ox. | 
 Bulithum, the hairy ball found in 
the ſtomach or bowels of an ox, 
cow, or calf, | 

Bullace, a ſpecies of Prunus. 

Bullace-tree Jamaica), a variety 
of the Cainite. . 
'* Bulls, puſtules arifing in the ey 
or from burning any part. 


- Bullion, gold or ſilver in the ore, 


or, imperfectly refined, 


*% 


Bulliſa, 
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550 Bullaſa, the veſicular fever. See Burnet Saxifrage, See Pimpinella. 

7 Pemphigus. . _ Burſa, a purſe. Thus the Scro- 

Bull-ruſh. See Scirpus. Alſo a tum is callede. dd 
particular ſpecies of Scirpus. , Burſe Mucgſæ, called alſo Bure ä 

0 Auna, coffee. _ Tendinibus Subjectæ, and, Sacculi My- 


Bunias, a genus in Linnæus's bo- cf. It is ſaid that Bellini firſt ob- 
tany. Hie enumerates nine ſpecies. ſerved theſe bags, but, Douglas fitit 
Bunias, a ſpecies of Zthy/a, which . deſcribed them. Their offfce is K. 
ſee. emit a lubricating mucus, to facili- , 
Bunias Sylveftris, rape, and wild tate the motion of the tendons, where 


aver, It is the Braſſica Napus of they play upon one another, or upoi 
po Wb, u bone. 5 


Bunium, Pig-muty or earth · nut, a Mr. Gooch gives the | following : : : 


genus in Linnzus's botany. He liſt of them in his Obſervations : . . 
enumerates one ſpecies. 1. Deltoides, a large one ſituated 
Bunium, wild parſley. under this muſcle, upon the acro- 
Bupeina, i. e. Boulimot. mon ſeapule. „„ „„ 
Buphthalmum, ox- eye. 2. Biceps Brackii, a ſmall ane in- 


Buphthalmum, ox-eye, a genus in veſting the tubercle of the radius, 
- Linnzus's botany. He enumerates both on the fide where the tendon is 
eleven ſpecies. Whos fixed, and alſo; on the other fide 
Buphthalmus, a diſtempered eye, where there is ng tendon, It ad- 
from 8.6, an ox, oÞbanuS-, ocuins, heres ſtrongly to the whole tubercle, | 
from its vaſt largeneſs like an ox's and, looſely to part of the ſupinator- * 
e. Fk | brevis, under which it lies, as well 
Bupleurum, hare V ear, or, thorow. as under the tendon of the biceps. | 
wax, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 3. Hiacus Internus, and Pf, 2 
He enumerates ſeventeen ſpecies. large thin and pliable one is found 
Bupleuren, i. e. Bupleurum, upon the iſchium, beneath the ten- 
Brac, all kinds of ſalt. dous of the iliacus interns, and lens, | 
Burdock. See Arfium; and Lap- as they paſs down to their inſertions 
pa. 3 | ; in the os femoris. It is attached to 
| Burdock (Lefſer.) See Xanthium. theſe tendons, and, to the anterior 
Burgundiæ Pix, Burgundy pitch. ſurface of the capſular ligament; 
t is the turpentine from the moun- and, this ſacculus ſometimes cm- 
tain-pipe, boiled to the conſiſtence municates with the Joint. 


we ſee it of, | | 4. Latiffimus Dork, and Teref Ma- 
Burhalaga, a name of the ſea- jor, One is ſituated between the ex- 4 
eath · ſpurge. a tremities of the tendonꝭ of theſe muſe 
- Burina, piten. _ _  eles, adhering ſtrongly to then. 
| Buris, So Avicentia calls a ſcit-' g. Glutens Maximus, A large thin 
3 thous Herne, | one, firmly connected by a ſmall 


Burmannia, a genus in Linnæus's part of it to the back of the tfochan- 
botariy., He enumerates two ſpe- ter immediately under the termina- 


Lies. ON tion of the glutzus medius, and is ; 
q Burmannit, a ſpecies of O-chit. « © looſely attached to the reſt of the tro 
Bima, pitch. . cClhanter, and, the tendo of the glu- 
= - Burnet. See Poterium, and San: taus maximus. Os AE 
ptiforbas _ * | 6. Glutens Medias, a ſmall one 


| | L 2, | ſituated * © 
{ | We. . Es” : 


» 
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Mis, adhering to both. 


' terior condyle. 


| ſoleus ' paſſes over the upper part 


a * 
. : 
—« * 
- 
„ * 


ſituated between the termination of parts, that are in ſuch conſtant mo- 
its tendon, and that of the pyrifor- tion in walking, . ; 


7. Gluteus Minimus, 


one attached to its tendon, and the termination, where it 
trochanter major. 


8. Gemini, a ſmall one between 
them, and the termination of the 
obturator internus, connected to 
both, and, to that part of the capſula 


of the joint which lies under the ge- 


mini. 
9. Biceps Craris. One is ſituated 
between the end of its tendon exte- 
riorly, and the capſular ligament of 
the knee, adhering to both. | 
10. Semimembranoſus, A ſmall one 
lies between its tendon, which runs 
between the inner condyle of the 
tibia, and the capfular ligament of 
the joint. | 
11. Cruralis and Yofti, Behind 
the tendons of the cruralis and wafte, 


there is a thin, but large one, con- 


nected to thoſe tendons before the 
Join, and after their junction, it is 
fixed to the patella. It alſo adheres 


to the capfula of the joint that ex- 


pands itſelf aver the bone. 
12. Gracilis, Sartorius, and Semi- 
tendinoſus. Under the extremities of 


the tendons of theſe muſcles, is a 


large one, adhering to them on one 
ſide, and. on the other to the capſu- 
hr ligament of the knee, on the in- 


- fice where theſe tendons play. 


13. Geme.lus. A large one lies 


under its inner head, firmly attached 


to its tendinous origin; alſo, to the 


extremity of the ſemitendinofus, and, 
the capſula of the knee near the an- 


The teridon of the 
of of Great 


14. Soleus. 


60 


top of the foot. 


: | 


% 


Tibialis Anticus, a ſmall one is 


j- 4 I 4 
a ſmall thin fixed to the tendon a little before its 


plays on the 


16. Peroneus Longus. One lies un- 


der the tendon of this muſcle, where 


it plays over the os cuneiforme, on 

the outſide of the foot. he 4 
Burſa Paftoris, ſhepherd's purſe. 

The ſort uſed in” medicine the 

Thlaſpi burſa pafforis of Linnæus. 
Burſa Teftium, i. e. Scrotum. 


Burſalis Muſcutus, fo called from 


its reſemblance to bur/a, a purſe. It 
is the muſcle which Bartholine calls 


Marſupialis, and Innes calls the O5- 


turator Tnternus, which fee. 


'Bur/era, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Buſclinum, a ſpecies of Apium. 


Alfo the common root. 


Butcher*s-broom. See Ruſcus. y 
Butiga, an inflammation of the 


whole face, te called Guta 
Roſacea, ES” * 
Butino, ntine. | 


Butios. So the ancient pretenders 
to phyſic in Hiſpamola were called. 
utomon, yellow water-flag. 
Butomus, flowering-ruſh, a genus 
in Lignzus's botany. He enume- 
rates one fpecies. 25 
Butter- burr. See Petafites. - 
Butter- cups, i. e. Ranunculus. 
Butter- wort, Pinguicula. 


IC 


Button-tree. See Cephalanthur, and 


Conocar pus. $4 
Button-weed. See Spermacoce. 
Butua, i. e. Pareira Brava. | 
Buxton Water. This is the ſecond 
its degree of heat, among thoſe 
Britain. The water of St. 


the os calcis, between which and the Anne's well eontains a trifling or 
bone lies a large ſacculus, and near tion of calcareous earth, foſſil alkali, 


that is found a glandular body which and ſea- ſalt; of all not much more 
furni or the than twenty grains in a 


rniſnes a mucous fluid 


On. 


more effectuat lubrication of theſe contains ſo much fixed air as to be 


rather 


- 
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rather li nter than pure common 
water. It ſeems to be 45 efficaci- 
ous in cool weather. 


Buxus, the box-tree, a genus = 


Linnæus's ſyſtem of, botany. He 
enumerates one ſpecies _ 

Bro- Baye, a Gn of pepper in the 
Philippine iſlands. . Ray calls it Piper 
Longum Monardi. 

Byne, malt made of barley. 

Byng, a Chineſe name of green- 


tea. 

B rethram, J. e. Cucapha. 

Bras a ſkin of leather to d 

er on. 

Byrſodepficon, from ' Buyza, a ſhin, c 
and &i, to curry leather, i. e. Su- 
mack, 

Byſaucen, goa from Rome bs 
hid * „ the ot f People 'are 
thus called who by elevating their 
| ſhoulders hide their neck. Allo ng 


* 
. ” 
* * 
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: . 
= 
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Conor, the name of a plant 
in Braſil, the virtues of which 
are ſimilar to thoſe of . 
Caachira, i. e. Anil. | 
Caacica Brafilienfii, a herb i in Bra- 
fil, which reſembles the male ſpeed - 


well. It contains a milky juice. 


When freſh it is bruiſed, and, applied 


againſt venomous bites, 
.. Cano, the name of a ſpecies of 
the ſenſitive plant, The Americans 
uſe its root as an antidote to ſeveral 
\ Poiſons. : 

Caaetimay Brafilienſebus, alſo call- 
ed Senecio Rrafilienſis. A decoction 


of the root is uſed as a waſh ta cure. 


the itch. 
Casa: epia, the name of a tree in 


Braſil, in the bark of which, inci-' 
 fions are made, whence a juice i. 


emittod, which when dry reſembles 


(199) & 
who bath a morbid ſtiffueſs ofthe & | 


e 


Byſma, (ont from Bow, to Hop wh 
obftrut, fill up, conſtipate, or ft 
covers or ſtopples of any veſſ; 

Byſſus, powder-wort, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany, of the order of 


Algas or Thongs, He enumerates | 
fourteen ſfſecies. 
Dy. us, Buoaos, 


2 _ for the Py. 
dendum Mulichre. 


Alſo- a name of 


a ſort of fine cloth worn by the an- 


cients, 
Byttneria, a genus in Linnzus's 
botyny: He enumerates three * 


„ from g, or "Ky, to fill 
by fluſfing, to condenſe, a heap, crou 
or throng. Hippocrates uſes % 


word to Ed the hurry in. which 


the menſes flow away in an exceliye 
OF of then. 


the 8 Gamba, except that it is 
ſomewhat redder. 
Caapeba, a ſpecies of Ciſampeles. 
| Caaroba, a tree which grows in 
Braſil. A decoction of its leaves 
promotes perſpiration, and, is uſeful . 
— the net dt diſeaſe. 
Cabala, the cabaliſtic art. 
derived from the Hebrew word fi 
nifying to receive by tradition. 5 
is a term that hath been ancientiy 
uſed in a very myſterious ſenſe a- 


. 


— 


mongſt divines; and ſince, Tome en- 5 


thuſiaſtic philoſophers, and chemiſts 
have tran 


lanted it into medicine, 


bar y it ſomewhat magical: 
— ; 


t, ſuch unmeaning terms are pow 
juſtly rejected. 
Cabalator, nitre. 


#8 > 035," 


Caballica Ars, from aca. ts - ©; 
throw. down, a term in gymnaſtics, . 


* 3 N 


— 


ca ( 


| lpatting, among wreſtlers, the art 


of foiling, or e an nta 


down. 
Cabbage. See Braſtea. 
Cabba ve-bark-tree, Geof/r aa inermis 
Famaicenſic, Doctoris Wright. _ 
" Cabbage (Sawy.) See Sabauda. 
"Cabbaze (Sea.) See Olo acea. 
Cabbage Turneps. See Carlerapa. 
Cases, or Cabebi, ſcales of iron. 
 Cabulato, niTe.. * * 


Cara. Amongſt the ancients, , 
_ + this word was uſed to expreſs Cy- 


* -prian, or, coming from the iſland of 
Cyprus. The ancient Greeks had 
almoſt all their vitriols and vitriolic 
minerals from this iſland; they there- 
fore ſometimes called theſe Cabruf, 
without any addition. It is ve 


Probable that our word copperas is 

2 falſe pronunciation of this word 
Kim. 

8 A name of the 

3 Balſ. Peruv. Ray 

or thinks it is the 

Caburiiba, tree which affords 


that balſam. 
Cacagega, ointments, that by be- 
ing rubbed on the fundament, po 
cure ſtools. 
' 'Cacalia, a genus in Linnzus's 


botany. He enumerates twenty- 
even ſpecies. | 
Cacaliantlemum. 80 Dr. Dille- 


nius calls a tree which was brouglit 
from the Canary iſlands, and which 


is alſo called the carnation tree, and 
the cabbage-tree. | | 
eee e the pu rging 


8 a ſpecies of 7heobroma. 


Cacatoria Febris, a name given 


by Sylvius to a kind of intermit- 


tent fever attended with copious 


ſtools. 


-  Caccionde, a pill commended by 
Pagliri againſt the dyſentery ;_ its 
bdaſis is the Terra Faponica. 
f 5 e 3 rarer, 2 


* 
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or bad, 10 ic, a habit, a had habit 
of body Pr. Cullen defines it to be 


a depravity of the conſtitution of the 


re or, of a great part of the 
y, without any febrile or neryous 
rad? as the primary one. f 
Cachexia Icterica, the jaundice. 
a Cachexia Uterina, i. e. Fluor Alt: 
as, . 
'Cachore, N ames of the Terra | 
Cachou, J Japon 
Cachry, the ſeeds of the Liban 
Cachryfera, i. e. Libanotis. 
Cachrys. Galen ſays it ſometimes 
means parched barley. In Linnæus's 
botany, it is the name of a genus, 


of which he enumerates three ſpe- | 


: 


cies. 


Caclunde, a compound medicine 
muſt eſteemed by the Chinefe and 
Indians. It is 10 id to be made of 


amber, muſk, pearls, aloes, cinna- 


mon, ſome of the precious ſtones, 
and, other things. 


Cachymia, a term in Faracelſus, 


by which he intends an imperfect 


metallic body, or, an immature me- 
talline ore. 
| Caclymiæ, it may be divided into 
1 as marcaſites, biſmuths, 
cobalts; or ſecondly, into mer. 
curial, or arſenical, or orpimental, 
&c. or thirdly into ſaline, fuch are 
all tales. 
Cacoa, 1. e. Cacao. 
Cacocholia, an r of the 
bile. Bey. 
Cacocliroi, from an ill, an 
colour, ſuch as have an ill colour in 
the face.” 
| Cacochylia, indigeſtion or depraved 
chylification, 
Cachochymia, an,. from nh 
ill, and xb⁶e, humour, a depraved 
ſtate of the humours. ; 
Cacoethes, iaxorIng, from van, ill, 
and »boc, a word which when applied 
to diſeaſes, ſignifies a quality, or a 


dt Yen. * appli ied. Lo 


a, 


* 


( * 


4 — 
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| n Los Galen, and ſome others 
. - expreſs by it, an incurable ulcer, 
that is rendered ſo through the acri- 
mony of the humeurs flowing to it, 
Linnæus, and Vogel uſe this term 
much in the ſame ſenſe with Galen, 
and deſcribe the ulcer as ſuperficial, 
e weeping, and with callous 


Cacopathia, xaxonalin, an ill affec- 
tion. | 1 nth, 


Caconlonia, vexopuna, a depravity 
of the voice. Vogel defines it to be 


a diſagreeable ſharp kind of voice. 
Cullen uſes this word as ſynonymous 
with Paraphonia. 15 

Cacopragia, from xaxo;, ill, and 
rte vlo, to do or ad, a depravation in 
the viſcera, by which nutrition is 
performed. 


Cacorrythmus, e from 2 | 


xoc, ill, and ev8mor, order, an epithet 

of a diſorderly pulſe. | 
Cacoſſtia. Linnæus defines it to 
de a fixt averſion to food. 


oc, il, and cut, from orf, to 
leap or beat like an artery, a diſorder 
of the pulſe in general. | 
Cacoftomachus, 'nanvoorouaye;, lite- 
terally, an ill or bad ſtomach; bur is 
r of food that is bad for the 
omach. | 
W fe from are, il, and 
Dupe, the mind, any vicious diſpoſi · 
tion of the mind. "poet 
Cacotrophia, xaxogpoPidh from ax, 


ill, and ren, nutriment, any ſort of 


= 


vicious nutrition in gehieral. 
Cadtos, the chardon. bs - | 
Cactus, melon thiſtle. A genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He adds to this 
genus, the Cerevs, or Torch Thiftle, 
and Opuntia or Indian Fig. He enu- 
merates twenty-four ſpecies. | 
Cacubalum. The berry- bearing 
chickweec. 5 
Caddis, ſoit lint, 


* 
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Cadel Aranacu, i. 
Liga m. 

an mia, i. e. Lapis Calominaris. 
Camia Factitia, i. e. Tutia," © 


F | 
_ Caducaſe, vertigo. 
Caduca. See Decidua. 


Caducus Morbus, the epilepſy, © 
Cæcitat, i. e. erg 232 
Cæcum Inteſtinum, the blind 
ſo called from its being 


at one end only. It is ahout three _ 3 


fingers breadth long. Winſlow ob- 
ſerves that its diameter is more than 


e. Moluccenſe. 


double that of the ſmall inteſtines. 


By its open end it is connected with 
the beginning of the colon, to which 


it ſeems to be an appendage, What. | 


ever goes into it and returns, palles 


. both ways by the ſame orifice. 


Cementum, cement, this word is 


uſed by Paracelſus in the fame ſenſe 
as to calcine after a particular man- 


ner with corroſive liquors; but more 
roperly, by Helmopt and others, * ů-ß3 
2 Caceſplyxia, naxooPuti, from - for : 


ting: It is any tenacious mat- 
ter by which two bodies are made to 
adhere, 


- * 


Cæenentum Cuprum, cement, cop - 


per; alſo called Ziment Copper. It 
is copper precipitated from vitriolie 
waters, by means of iron. "The 
name is ſaid to be derived from a 
vicriolic water, in Hungary, called 
Ziment. „ 


Cæſalpinia. A genus in Linnevs's 


Father Plumier gave this name to a 
plant which he diſcovered in Ame- 
rica, in honour of Andreas Czfal- 


invs, an eminent botaniſt, and one 
firſt who attempted to claſs 


of the 
lants. 


5 


1 


- 


dotauy. He enumerates three ſpecies. 


N Caſarea Sectio, the Cæſareah ſece 


tion or operation. It is the opera- 
from the uterus throvgh the 
ents of the belly. It is c: 


- o 


the feetus is extracted 


1. 


Cadmia Metallica, a name of co- © 


* 


N 


* 0 


. 
from : 


N I 


„ 6 r9 
from lius Czar, 1 was ban ht 


into the world this way. Some {ay 
it was one Cœſo, who was the firſt 


who was thus taken from the mo- 


ther's womb, and, from whom the 

| operation i is named. | 
Cæſares, children She ne brought 

into the world by the Cæſarean per 
ration. 

Ca. A ſpecies E 
Se i. e. Glaxcus, 
Czſones, i. e. Cæſares. 

- Cetchu, i. e. Terra, Faponica. 
2 Cafa, Cafar, i. e. Cam 
Cagaſtrum. Paracelſus 4 this 
expreſs the morbific matter 


7 1 from ae. . | 
lo, 4 reed. A ſpecies of fracture, LS. 


which runs along the bone in a right, 
line, but is lunated in the care. 


mit 5 | 
Y Colamine Stone, The yellow, rd, 


brown, and green. coloured, are the. 
four ſpecies of Zinc Stone ; a vari 
of the yellow ſpecies of Zinc Flog, 
is alſo a calamine ſtone, it is like 
wax, - tranſparent, or gloſſy; of A 
ſolid ſtructure and compact. 
wards. 
Calamint: 
cies of Meliſſa. 


Calamint, (common) ſee Calamin- | 


which generates diſeaſes, and, that la. 


zs not innate but adyentitious. Diſ. 
eaſes ariſing from the cagaſtrum are 


1 peſtilence, fever, &c. 
Caguacu- Apara, I The American 
Caguacu-Ete, Bezoar. deer. 
Cainito, an American name for 

 ſtar-apple. In Linnzus's botany, 


it is the Void geloured- level ſtar 


apple: tree : which is a ſpecies of 
Chryſophyllum. 

Caira, ſo the natives of Bahar pro- 
vince call the Mime/a Japonica. 
Caiclu, 1. e. Terra Fapenica. 5 

Cajan, * 2 755 or 
igeon-pea ies of Cytiſus. 
: a fer! Olean, it is thought to 
be obtained from t ns o 
diſe. It it — as 17 
vous medicine. The doſe i is four or 
. five drops. 
- © Cakile. A ſpecies of Bunias. 
Calaba. A ſpecies of Calophyllum. 
; Calobof-tree: See Creſcentia. © 
| A kind of. Indian 
tin, which is; reduced 


Cale, ; h he fir £ 
* y t e, into a 
Cala nun, kind of ceruſe, ſuch 


as is made of lead, 
4 J and European tin. 
1 Indian reed. 


Calama 1 857 , branched reed-graſs. 
A ſpecies of . Alſoa [ſpecies 


of r * 


Calamint, (field) ſee Nepeta. 
Calamintha, common calamint. A 
ſpecies of Mel; a. a 
Calamini lia Humilior, ground i ivy. 
Calamitis. A name of that ficti- 
tious Cadmia, which by fixing. to 
iron rods; acquires. the figure of a 


reed; the word is applied to Pom 


2 45 to calamine, 0 Agricola 
call a marine ſtony plant thus. 
Calamita Alba, e 

ſtone. 

Calamita, of Rhaſes, the common 

load - ſtone. 

Calamus, the ſtalk of any plant. It 
is alſo the name of A genus in Lin. 


nzus's-botany, of which he enume- - 


rates one ſpecies. . 
Calamus Aromaticus, i. e. Acorus 


Calamus. Agſperies of Acorui, in the 


Linnzan ſyſtem. 


The college have 
retained thi=eoot in their Pharma. 


copœia. 

Calamus Secriptorius, the fourth 
ventricle in the brain, terminates 
backward like the point of a writing 
pen, hence the under end of it 1s 
thus namen. 


Calamus Toxicns, the. . yalking i 


cane. 
Calathiana, marſh-gentian, 


Calazia, a precious ſtone with 
* like hail 1 in it. | 


wal 


A name of ſeveral ſpe - 


white ſand 


Calcadinum, 


% , F , FF. 8 
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us's botany. 
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8 
© Galcadinum, vitriol. 


. Calcadis, white el. some 47 


| Fi is Sal Allali. | 
+ Calcaneus, alla called Os Culcit, 
the heel bone. 


It is the largeſt 
bone in the foot; it lies under the 


aſtragalus. Behind, it hath a large 


: Protuberance, which forms the heel, 


d into which the Tendo Achillis 
EEE; —— * 


| Names vi- 

Calc axthes, © tri iol, es op the 

I" | Greek xanarfjer. 
ee a kind of red ink. 


Calcar, i. e. Calcaneus, alſo the 
Furnace in a glaG-houſe. © © 
Calcareons Earth. A s of 


"Barth which efferveſceth with acids. 


Calcareous Slate. A genus of Cal. 
eareous. Stone, which is of a laminated 


ſtructure, and, not formed from de- 


poſition by water. 

Calcareous Stone, an 8 in the 
claſs of Stoner. Its characters are, 
it efferveſces with acids, burns into 
quick lime, and, does not ſtrike ſire 


with ſteel. 


Calcaris Flor, the lark - ſpur. 
Calcarius Lapis, lime- ſtone. 
Calcator, vitriol. ; 
_ Calcaton, troches of arſenic. 
OI i. e. Calcith "apa, or 
common ſtar thiſtle, 
Calcedonius, i. e. Claleemonius. 
Calceolartia. A genus in Linnæ- 
He enumerates three 
[pecies; alſo a ſpecies of ola. 
Calceum Equinum, i. e. Tufflago. 
Calckithios, verdi gris ; alſo, a Mar- 


. 


Calcifraga, break- ſtone; an epi- 
thet given to the herb Scolopendrum 
or n in Scribonius Lar- 


" Caleifvagns, It fipnifies ſtone- 
banking, and, is therefore applied tb 


ſome things having that quality, as, 


by Seribonius' Largus to the Scolo- 
N. and, by others to * 


3 
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ariſes a third kind of body „ wlich 


0 that they are eaſily reducible ints 
the fineſt powder, ' © + 


tion of calcined — to water 


Ca "8 HW x hs | 
Laer oſs Hy ce. © 


Saxifrage 
eee 


by h la eben 
it, one Who in wa 8 
ſtreſs upon tlie heels. 1 4 


Caleiuation is ſuch a m "+ 
of bodies by flre, as W 4 
ducible to powder ; for which 24h | 4 
ſon it is termed Chemical Pulverizas - 

fron: This is the next of the | 
power of fire beyond that. of - 
(which ſee.) For, when fuſton is 
longer continued, not only 2 more 

ſubtile notes of the body itfelf * 

off, but, the particles of fire lik 

inſinuate themſelves in fact mul. 

titudes, and, are ſo diſperſed: and 

blended throughout all its Whole 


ſubſtance; that the fluidity which - 
was firſt cauſed by the fire cau no 
longer ſubſiſt. Front this union 


being very ray pans and derte, is »] 
eaſily reduc o powder; for; the ſire 
having penetrated: every where into 

the pores of the body, the particles 

are both hindered: from mutual con. 

tact, and divided into minute atoms; 


Hence, not only the of be 
or body calcined only the pars of and. 
rarified, ' but rendered- ſpecifically - 
lighter. For, the gravity. of crude - 
lead, if compared to water, is ab 
1 1 1 to 13 \ that of calcined 
lead is 9 to 1. 80 the propor- 


is but Ir; but, that of crude copper 
is 8 4. The proportion of White AY 
lead to lead itſelf comes out” ſtill * + 
leſs, i. e. ſubtriple. Four ounces | 
of regulus of antimony, if put intd 
fuſion an hour and a half, 

will gain two drams and 4 half; 
though, in the mean time a multi- | 
tude of elfluvia go off in vapburs. 
Hence, the abſolute Fravity is in- | 
oreaſed — by an * 


1 


the ſpecific is leſſened; the reaſon 
of which is this, that the particles 
of the body, divided by-the fire, and, 
ſeparated from mutual contact, are 
diffuſed into a larger bulk: but, the 

cles, of fire, which are much 
ighter than the calcined body, be- 


ng every where mixed with it, and,. 
di 


iſperſed through its pores, leſſen the 
ſpecific, and, increaſe the abſojute 
But, however the particles of bo- 
Giesare divided and ſeparated by cal - 
cination, fo as to be deprived of 
their ancient appearance; yet many 
metals, and ſome minerals, whoſe 
parts are moſtly homogeneous, do not 
ſeem to loſe their nature with their 
form. For gold, filver and quick. 
filver, cannot be ſo deſtroyed by all 
the calcining imaginable, but that 
they may with very little trouble 
be revived. So out of ſalt of tin, 
the tin itſelf may be extracted 
again; nay the calx of lead, the 
moft impure of all metals, returns 
with eaſe into its original form. 
Thus too, not only the regulus, but, 
the very ſubſtance of the antimony 
may be drawn both from the calx 


and glaſs of - antimony. So that, 


calcination is but imperfectly per- 
formed in thoſe bodies; for, a great 
many particles ſeem to be ſo little 
changed and deſtroyed, that as ſoon 


as ever they are let looſe from this 


artificial combination, they reaſſume 
their proper and natural figure Nei- 
ther thould we omit noticing what 
is of the greateſt moment in all cal. 
cination, that thoſe very particles, 
whoſe. attractive force is ſtrongeſt, 
and, which contribute moſt to the 
coheſion of bodies, fly off, and evapo- 
rate during calcination » ſo that, if 
a great quantity of ſuch particles 
ſhould evaporate, another body of 


2 very.different form may ſncceed. * 
ſtone. 


For, in melting lead, the fumes riſe 


8 


r 
in ſuch a prodigious cloud, that 24 
length they leave behind nothing 
but a calx, which has no manner 


of reſemblance with that metal, 
On the other hand, if gold and ſil- 
ver be calcined after the common 
method, yet, they ſtill retain their 
ancient'form, becauſe ſcarce any of 
the particles paſs of in vapour. 
And indeed, the corpuſcles which 
paſs off in a calciaing fire, are ſuch 


as have the largeſt ſorface, and leaſt 


gravity ; therefore quickſilver, whoſe 

particles are different, is with the 

greateſt difficulty reduced to calx. 
Calcinatum Majus. It is whatſo · 


ever is dulciſied by the chemical art, 


which was not ſo by nature; ſuch 
as dulcified mercury, lead, and the 
like ſubſtances, which are very ſpee- 
dily conſolidated. | 
Calcinatum Majus Poterii. It is 
mercury diſſolved in aqua fortis, 
and p ecipitated with falt-water, 
Poterius uſed it in the cure of ul- 
cers, 1 8 . : 
Calcinatum Minus. Any thing 
which is ſweet by nature, and ſpee- 
dily cures, as ſugar, manua, tama- 
rinds, &c. 1 
Calcis Viv. Fhiret. The matter 
which floats on the top of new made 
lime-water, is thus named. 7 
Calcis Os, i. e. Calcaners. 
Calcitari, i. e. Sal A Lali. 
Calcitea, vitriol, 
Calciteo/a, litharge. 
Calcithos, yerdigris. 
Calcitrapa, purple ſtar-thiſtle, a 
ſpecies of Centaurea ; alſo the namę 
of a ſpecies of Valeriang. 


Calcitrapoides, lanced entire · leaved 


Montpellier ſtar-thiſtle. 

of Centaurea. » 
Calcoidea Officula, i. e. Officula cu- 

neifo min, | 

Calculifragut, Litliontripic. f 

Calculeſus, affiicted with the 


A ſpecies 


can 


F 
i 
1 
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the ancients to hold hot water. 


7 by Scribonius 


e 1 


e the diſorders called gra» 
* and ſtone. 

Caldar, tin. 

Caldarium, a veſſel in the baths of 
t is 
alſo called Laconicum. 

Calderie Italicæ, hot baths near 
Ferrara, in Italy, uſeful in difficulty 


of urine. 


Caldus, for Calidus, is frequ ently 
Largus. , 

Calea, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 
ran He enumerates four ſpecies. 

"alefacientia. Such ſtimulants as 


excite a degree of warmth in the 


parts to which they are applied. 


Calendula, marigold, à genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
nine f 


cies. 

Calendula Arvenſic, wild marigold. 

Calendula Paluſtris, common ſi n- 
gle marſn · marigold. 

Calendula — German leo- 
pard's bane. 

Calenture, is a diſtemper pecu- 
liar to ſailors, wherein they imagine 
the ſea to be green fields, and, will 
throw themſelves into it if not re- 


. ſtrained, Bonetus gives an account 


of it in Med. & ept. — alſo does Dr. 
Stubbs, in — hilefophical 7: ranſac- 
Hons. 
Calefiam, the name of a tree which 
rows in Malabar. 
Cal's Snout. See Antirrhinum. 


3 Cali, i. e. Kali, or pot- aſn. 


Calichappa, the true white thorn. 

Calidarium, thus Celſus calls that 
part of a bath which was the hypo- 
cauſtum of the ancient Greeks. 

Calidum innatum. The ancients 
had many vague notions under this 


term; but, geometrical reaſoning has 


taught us to affix a more diſtin 


idea hereunto; for, by that means 


we come to know, that it is onl 
that attrition of the parts of bl 


which is  occafioned by its circula- 
tory motion, eſpecially in the ar- 
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CA 
teries ; wherein bein K be. 
a cue baſe towards the a 
a hollow cone, with a force — 
in the heart, it meets with a double 
reſiſtance; that is to ſay, againſt the 
ſides of the arteries, and, from the 


ere. blood. For, whereas the 
lood contains in.it parts that are 


fitted to excite heat, whenever they 


can at liberty, that is, if Ws. 


parts — them can be 55 

and, whereas the parts in- 

2 ſuch corpuſcles, cannot be 
u 


aſunder; 


ot aſunder, unleſs by ſome niſus 


* the parts of blood with one an- 


other, whereby the attrition and 
abraſion of the coherent particles 
ape produced; it follows, that the 
heat Fail be ſo much the greater, 
by how much ſuch a niſus and at- 
trition oh the parts amongſt one an- 
other is increaſed. And, with the 
ſame reſiſtances (that is, the ſections 
of the arteries, and, the quantity of 
blood remaining the ſame) and, an 
increaſed force of the heart, and, 
circular motion of the blood, the 
niſus and attrition of -the- parts. of 
blood, amongſt one another muſt 
neceſſarily be increaſed, both by oe 
preceding blood being truck harder 


upon by the protrution of a- fuc= 


ceedi ing blood coming on with an 
incr 
more frequent 


teries ; by which means an increaſed + 


velocity of blood increaſes the — bi 


and conſequently, its heat depends 
upon its circulation. From hence 


ed velocit ns , 2nd, the occaſion. . 
ing thereby alſo 
ſtrokes againſt the ſides +0 the ar- 


it appears, that, at the ſame diſtances . 


from the heart, the heat of e wal 


quantities of blood will be as their 
and, that in the ſame 


velocities ; 


velocities of blood, the heat will be 


reciprocally as the diſtance from the 


heart. For, ſince, in homogeneal and 
ſimple bodies, nothing elſe is re- 


Pd 


A * 


1 


BI to diſengage the particles ex- f | 


citing : 


* 
* 


%. 


velocity, and, t 


0:0 


cdang heat, but a niſus and attrition 


of parts, produced by the force of 


the heart, to which is always pro- 
portional the velocity of the blood, 
and, the re - action or reſiſtance of the 
afteries and antecedent blood; it 


follows, that if that reſiſtance or re- 


action is not altered, which it will 


ndt be at the ſame diſtance from the 
heart, then, the heat of the blood 


Will not be altered, unleſs, by an al- 


teration of the impetus or velocity 
impreſſed upon the blood from the 
heart: that is, as effects are propor- 
tional to their cauſes, the — 

the blood at the ſame diſtances from 
the heart will be proportional to its 
velocity. In the ſame manner, it 


may de ſhewn, that if the velocities 
_ impreſſed. by the heart are equal, 


there can be no change in the heat 
of the blood, but, from a diverſified 
reſiſtance or re- action of the arteries 
and antecedent blood. But, the re- 
fiſtance of the preceding blood, is 
proportional to its quantity, and, its 
quantity is reciprocally proportional 


to the diſtance from the heart, (for, 
the nearer the blood is to the heart, 


o much the greater will be its quan- 
fty between any given place and 
the extremity of the artery); and 
therefore, the reſiſtance of the ar- 


tefies will alſo be ſo much the 


Freater, by how much nearer they 
ate to the heart; for in this caſe, 
the reſiſtance is proportional to the 

be velocity of the 
blood is greateſt at the leaſt diſtances 
from the heart. Hence, the heat of 
the blood may be conſidered as a 


rectangle under the velocity and the, 


diſtance; that is, if in two perſons 
the velocity be as 3, and the diſtances 


- wherein we would determine the 
"heat be as much more in one as in 


another, that is, as 2 to ; the 
Reat of one will be 6, and, the other 


3j that is, the heat of the firſt will 


\ 


n 


be double the heat of the ſecond. 
If the diſtances of the firſt be as 2, 
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and the velocity as 4, but, the diſ- 


tances of the ſecond as 3, and, the 


velocity as 1; the heat of the firſt 


will be as 8, and, of the ſecond as 


3; and fo, the heat of the firſt will 


be more than double the heat of the 
ſecond, | 2 
Calieta, The young fungi on 


botany. 


Caliette, J the juniper tree. 

. Catigo, the ſame as Cataract, or 
blindneſs from a manifeſt cauſe ; 
alſo an ulcer in the eye. See En- 
cauma. 

Calilaclla, the Malabar cinnamon, 
or Caſſa Lignea. | : 

Calin, a kind of metal met with in 
China, Cochin-china, Japan, Siam, 
&c. It reſembles lead and tin, is 
finer than the firſt, and inferior to the 


latter. In the Eaſt Indies it is uſed 


for covering houſes yith ; in China 


they make coffee · Pots,  tea-cheſts, 


&c. with it. 
Calix. 


um. 

Calla, African Arum, à genus in 
the Linnæan botany. He enume- 
rates three ſpecies. 

Callzon, the gills of a cock, which 


Galen ſays is a food neither to be 


praiſed nor condemned. 
Callecamenon, burnt copper. 
Callenn, a kind of ſalt- 


er 
Callia, a name in Dioſcorides for 


the Antlemii. 
Calliblepharon, from a, beauty, 

and fxeFupor, an cyelid. Medicines 

appropriated to the eyelids. 
Callicarpa, a genus in Linnæus's 


cies. 
. * * > 
Callicreas, i. e. Pancreas. 


Calligonum, from xa, beauty, 


num. . e 


Calli gonum, a genus in Linnæu'ss 
botany, There is one ſpecies, 


lis 


See Calyx and Periau - 


# 0 


e enumerates three ſpe - 


"1 
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Calliomarcus, the Gavliſh name in 
Marcellus Empiricus for the herb 
coltsfoot. — 


Calliammus, from — beauty, 
oö, 4 N N i. e. Urg co- 


l Ma, a genus in Linneus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Callitricke, ſtar- wort, a genus if 
— 8 botany. He enumerates 

ies. 

Callitr ichum, from . 1 
and Ogi, a hair, 1. e. br 

E hfary, and Callus, is a kind of 
ſwelling without, pain, like that of 
the ſkin by hard labour, and there- 
fore, when wounds, and the edges of 
ulcefs grow fo, they are ſaid to be 
© callous, 
Calmet, antimony. 
- Calmus, the ſtalk of any plant. 
Calacatanos, a name of the 
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Candy. The name Atractylis is from 
Alfa. a ſpindle, becauſe their ſtalks 
were uſed for ſpindles. 
. Calomel, is a name commo 
Siren to Mercurius Dulcis ; but it 
ms at firſt to have more-properly 
belonged to the Arhiops Mineral, 
from pA, niger, black, and KANG 
pulcher, fair; but ſome will have it 
given to Mer curius Dulcis, from the 
authority of a whimſical chemiſt, 
who employed a black in his elabo- 


ratory, with à re 'to the ſame 
ety 1 ſigni both white 
and black, the medicine anſwering 


to the one, and the operator to the 


other. Tf the Mercurius Dulcis is 
ground with volatile ſpirit, it be- 


comes black, and pethaps is the true 
involuerum; or cover of ſome ſeeds. x 
Alſo a thin cup which: coven FE. 


calomel. 


Calonia Caloniah myrrh. Hippo- ; 


| Crates. often preſcrides it. 


Caliphyllum, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. 
cies. 


He enu two ſpe⸗ 
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_ miſery for any thin 


former] 


enumerates two ſpecies. 
Caſypter, from . to' l, * 
cearnous excreſcence cering the be 


that * of a 6s. which . 
and 


4 F 


0 4 
Calorie, xciple of heat, 1 
heat, or la azar ext 
Calla, I Marſh marigold, 
Calilula, J genus in Linnane 
botany. He hu en, * . 
17 * 
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ar” cryſtal, | 
Calais, upper * a 
head, which grows d ft, 5.4 
the bird called a coot. P : 


Calvata, i. e. Phalacra. - 
pigs.” 
u 8 
24. the ſame as ' Calcaneuc ; 


which ſee. 


reducible to po 


Cale prejarita, i. e. Calx lots. 
Cal viva, quicklime. 
lime is retained in the 


macopœia; and is —— 


Lixiv. Saponarium : in 
Purum, or Cauſtic fix SEE 
Alkali : in the Calx cum Kali Puro, 
' Called pony ms Came - 
mune ortius: in the ua Ammg-" | p 
nia Puræ, or Spirit, Sal. ac: 
cum Calee. in the Linimentum Am- 
moniæ Fortius, and | 


morrhoidal vein. 
Calyptra. In Botany, It li the thin" 


antheræ of ſoine of the moſſes:” 


, Calyx, in 3 a general ten 


ex of 'a-fower; Ur 


It is allo & 200 in Che | 
Hat. 8 75 


wild eee ? 


lockiernj, a large ſpecies of 
Atrattylis, en in Greece and- 


= 


| 8 Kali Puri, — 


* 


— a6 - rhe 
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* * * 


* 
and ſupports the other parts of the 


flower. They are various in their 
ſtructure, and, on that account diſ- 
. tinguiſhed by ſeveral names, as Pe- 
Tianthium, Involucrum, Amentum, Spa- 
"tha, Gluma, &c. which ſee. 

Camare, the fornix of the brain ; 
alſo the vaulted part of the auricle, 
leading to the external foramen ; alſo 
the name of a ſpecies of Lantana. 
© Camarofir, vawagwor, from xapapa, 
4 tortoiſe. Alſo an arched roof. A 
tracture of the ſkull, which appears 
like an arch of a vault., x 
Camarum, a ſpecies of ſhrimp, of 
the crab kind; alſo a ſpecies of aco- 
Nite. 
Cambirea. So Paracelſus calls th 
venereal bubo. 
Cambogia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies, 
viz. the Cambogia Gutta. 

Cambuca. So Paracelſus calls the 


venereal cancer. Alſo by ſome it is 


writ for a bubo, an ulcer, an abſceſs 
on the pudenda; alſo a boit in the 
groin, © 15 2 | 
Cambui, the wild American myr- 
tle of Piſo and Marcgrave. | 
Camelia, the onyx ſtone. 


Camellia, China roſe. A genus in 


the Linnæan botany. There is one 
ipecies. 5 . 
Came lopardalis.] A beaſt ſaid to 
Came lopardus. be ſo called, be- 
cauſe it is ſhaped like a camel, and 
ſpotted like a leopard. It is a ge- 
nus of the cloven- hoofed diviſion of 
quadrupeds. Its moſt remarkable 
peculiarity is the great diſpropor- 
tion (compared with other quadru- 
5 peds) of its fore and hind-parts. 
Tom its foot to the crown of its 
head is near eighteen feet, and, from 
the foot to the top of the rump not 


more than nine. It is found in 


Ethiopia, and other interior parts of 
Africa. 


| ., - Camelus, the camel. The Arabian 


X YT; my 
camel, or that with one bunch on its 


ca 


back, is called alſo a dromedary; 
that with two bunches on its back is 
the Bactrian camel. 5 
Cameraria. A genus in Linnæ- 
us's botany. He enumerates two 


ſpecies. 
Cames, filver. | ' 
Caminga, i. e. Canella Alba. 


. » Caminus, zap. It ſigniſieth the 
furnace and its chimney; In Rulan- 


dus it ſignifi a bell. 
Camiia Fetus, the ſhirt of the foe» 
tus. It is put for che Chorion ; which 


ſee. 


Cammarum, violet-coloured aco- 
nite. A ſpecies of Aconitum. 
Cammarus, the craw-fiſ. 


Cammoron, } . . 
ee i. e. Commarum. . 


Camocladia, a genus in Lighaus's - 


botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
cies. 


Clamæ melum. 
Camomile. See Ailæmit. 
Campanula, bell- flower. A genus 


in Linnzus's botany. He enume- 
rates ſixty - ſix ſpegies. - 
Campaniform, | from campana, a 


Campanulous, \ bell, ſuch plants as 
_ flowers that are ſhaped like a 
bell. . 

Campe, napmn, from napmrtw, to 
bend; a flexure or bending, It is 
alſo uſed for the ham; alſo a joint, 
or an articulation. 

Campeachy Wood, Lignum Campe- 
chenſe. See Hematoxylam, i 


Camphor, is a white, ſolid," tran- 


ſparent, reſinous concrete, of a pe- 
netrating ſmell, and a hitteriſh, aro- 
matic, pu ngent taſte, accompanied 
with a ſenſe of coolneſs, impotted 
from the Eaſt- Indies; it is looked 


upon as one of the principal dia- 


phoretics and antiſeptics, and, as 
poſſeſſing ſome degree of an anodyne 


or antiſpaſmodic power. This reſin 
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Chamomilla, a corrupt word for : 
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is retained in the college Pharmaco- 
Pola: it enters the Spiritus Cam- 
horatus, formerly called Spir. Vin. 
amph. Miſtura Camphorata, for- 
merly called Julep. e Camphor. Li- 
nimentum Camphore. Aq. Zinci 
Vitriolati cum Camphora. Tin&t. 
Opii Camphotata, formerly called 
Elix. Paregoric. 
Canmplora, the camphor- tree. A 
ſpecies of Laurut, according to 
Linnæus. 
forms us, that the tree which af. 
ords camphor in the iſland of Suma- 
tra, is a new geaus, different from the 
L aurus. | | 
Camploratet, are ſalts formed by 
the combination of camphoric acid 
with alkaline, earthy, and metallic 
baſes ; there are twenty-four ſpecies 
enumerated in M, Fourcroy's Ele- 
ments of Natural Hiſtory and Che- 
miſtry, theſe ſalts were not known 
formerly. _ 
. © Camphoreſma, balm of Gilead. 
 Camphoroſma, a genus in Linne. 
us's botany. He enumerates five 
ſpecies. | 
Campion. See Cucubalus, and 
Eyclinis. | 
© Campion (Bladder). See Belen. 
| Campion (Corn). See Agroftemma, 
and Githago. 
Campion (Red Reſe). See Corona- 
ria. n 
Campion (Viſcous). See Silene. 
Campion (White Corn). See Be- 


Campulu; Xap TVANGN from zaumTrw, 

| wt 2 a diſtortion of the eye- 
ids. . | 

, Canabil, a ſort of medicinal earth. 

See Eretria. | 


Canaliculus Arterieſus, a blood-vel- 


ſel between the pulmonary artery, 
and the aorta, in the ſœtus, which 
is obliterated in the adult. It 
conveys the blood, which in a fetus 

hath no paſſage through the lungs, 


But a late writer in- perp 


baril. | 


* 


— © 
* 


from the pulmonary artery'of übe“ 


Cali. Arteriofus, 1. e. Canaliculus 6 


Arterigſus. 


Canaler Semicireulares, the ſemi- 
circular canals. They 
number. They begin in the veſti- 
bulum of the ear, wind round the 


bone, and terminate in the veſtibu- 


lum again; each at their origin 


has a ſeparate orifice, but, the two 


endicular meet and return into 
the veſtibulum 
1 
Canalis Venoſus. 


funis umbilicalis proceeds from the 


placenta to the navel of the child, 
and thence, to the vena porta, with 


which it communicates by its main 
trunk, where there is a canal, which 


goes to the vena cava hepatica, that 


is called thus, and alfo ductus ve- 
naut. It runs between the Jobulas 


of the liver. This ductus 'veno/us 
3 the ow uy ica of the 
eft ſide, juſt w at is piercin 
= great trunk of the vena — 
jor. n 


tions it as being ſcarce, and brought 

from India. Alfo that it is difſti 

from the flowers of the lime-tree. 
Canarina, a 

botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Canarium, a genus in Linneus's 

botany. He hath but one ſpecies, ' 

Canary Weed. See Rocella, 


nus in Linnzus's 


are three in 


by one common ori- 


The vein of the 


Spigelii, and the left or ſmall lee 5 


Canangæ Oleum. Hoffrnan men- 


Cancamum, nay*%uey, a gummy. 


ſubſtance brought from Arabia; but 
it is not known from what it is 


pro 
duced, nor indeed is the thing itſelf * 
well known. The gum anime is 


- 


generally ſold for it. : 
Cancamum Gracorum, i. e. Cour 


Cancellus, the wrong 


called Afact Marini Species, &c. It 
is a ſpecies of cray-fiſh, which. takes 


heir; alſo 


- 


Co 


* 
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meet with, and, there it abi 
Cancer, the crab. The ſhell-6ſh 
ſo called. The college have retain- 


ed the Chelæ Cancrorum in their 


Pharmacopeia ;, their preparation is 


_ deſcribed kong the more ſimple 
Preparations ;. t 


are loyed in 
vis £ debe Cancror m 

Pulvis. Contrayerve 
. 8 5 ; Trochiſci e Creta, 
formerly called Tabell. Cardialg. 
and Conf. Aromatica, inſtead of the 
Conf. Card. 

Cancer, zag. It is the tumor 
which the Greeks. and Romans 
called Carcinoma. 
dumſcribed with turgid veins, re- 
ſembling the legs of crabs; whence 


the Pul 
ſitus : 


- Its name. 


Cancer Offis, See Spina V. rextoſs. 


Caichry, 

Con. i. e. Cachrys. 

|  Canerena, Paracelſus uſes this * 
inſtead of Gangræna. 


crorum. 


Candel, a ſpecies of Rlizophora. 


Candela Fumalis. They are can- 
dles made of odoriferons powders, 


and reſinous matters, to purity the 


air, and excite the fpirits. 
Candela Iullica, a ſpecies of Kan- 


; del. 


Candela Re gia, i, e. Mullein. 


e i. e. Mullein, or r Vere 


_ Saſcum. 
Candida | pipe-clay. 


51 . 


51 2 ſugar-candy. 


Candy Lond Foot. See Catananche. . 


Candy Tuft. See Iberis. | 
Canella, a word uſed by the an- 
cients for iS, or rather Ca/- 


Casella Alba. Dr. 9 in His 


th 22 Lanaica, Falls the tree 


17 


| poſſeſſion, of dhe firſt hall it can 


It is often cir - 


1 — 
Cancrorum Lapides, i. e. Oculi Car | 


Candelabr zm, a ſpecies of Cerope | 


gia. ' lignea tree; 


ſomewhat later, and end a 
latter end of Auguſt, or began of 


ca 
which affords the bark thus named, * 


Lauras Fol. Enerviir. 
falſely named Corter 


the tree that affords it; it is of a 
bitteriſh aromatic taſte, and, reſem- 
bles that of cloves. It is produced 
in Jamaica, Antigua, 
the Caribbee ilands. Its virtues are 
i but inne to thoſe of the 
Cort. Winteranus. ields a heavy 
oil, which, . 

cloves, is ſold for it; and, Dr, Brown 
ſays, the adulteration is no prejudice 
to the oil of cloves. ,Canella Alba 


. hath been retained in the college 
Pharmacopeeia z.it enters the Pulvis * 


Aloeticus, formerly called Hierd 

Picra: the Vinum Alots, formerly 

called Tinctur. Sacra. 
Canella Cubana, 1. e. Caneila Alba. 
Canalla Cuurdo, the true cinnamon- 


See Falium. _ 
Canella Malavarica. See Folium. 
. Canella Mglabarita. See Folium. 


Canella Zeylanica, the true tinnaz 


mon<tree, 


Canelli 
namon- tree. 

Canicæ. Coarfs mba was thus 
called by the Ancients, from canis, 
a dog, becauſe it was food for dogs, 


This bark is 
Winteranus, ' 
The canella alba is the inner bark of - 


and other 'of 


ith the oil &+ 


Canellifera Malabarira, the cala . 
a Zeylanica, the true ein 


Hence Panis Canicateus, very coarſe 


bread. 
Canicida, i. E. Azonituin, : 
Canicidium. Drelincourt, in his 


- Anatomical Experiments, uſes this term 


for the diſſection of dogs. 
Caniculares, dog-days. This is the 
time when the canicula or dog-ſtar 
riſes and ſets with the ſun ; they be- 
gin about the middle of uly, or 


September. 


Canine Appetite, I; is an Jnor- | 


ut the 


i „ 


dinate | 


-» 


— 


I 


C A 


name. 6 
Canina Braſſica. See Mercurialis, 
Canini Dentes, are two teeth in 

each jaw, one on each fide the inci- 

ſores. They are pretty thick and 


round, and end in a ſharp point. 


They have each one root, which is 


longer than the roots of the inci- 
ſores. Their proper uſe is to pierce 
the ſolid aliments; becauſe the fore- 
teeth are not only apt to be pulled 
outwards by the things we hold and 


break with them, but likewiſe be- 


cauſe they are leſs ſubje& to blows 
than the molares: therefore above 
two thirds of them are buried in 


their alveoli, or ſockets, by which 


their reſiſtance of all lateral preſſures 
is much greater than that of the mo- 


lares. 
Mr. John Hunter, in his. Natural 


Hiftory of the Human Teeth, names 


theſe Cu/pidati, becauſe they have 
the two ſides of their edge flo 
to a point, and, this point 1s very 


L Their fangs are longer than 


thoſe of the inciſores; and, 


from 
their fangs being 1 to extend 
the greateſt part of the way to the 
eye, they have been called the eye- 
teeth. ; | 

Canini Minores. The muſc. in- 
ciſorii laterales ſometimes ſend a few 
fibres to the muſculi canini, which 
Winſlow gives the above name to. 

Caninus Muſculus, i. e. Levator 
Anguli oris. ; 

Caninus Sentis, See Cynoſbaton, 

Caniram,anameof the Nux Vomica, 

Canirubus, i. e. Cyngſbatos. 

Canis Carcharias, the white ſhark. 
Tt is met with in the Mediterranean 
ſea, and in the main 'ocean. Its 
teeth are the Gloſſopetre. 13 

Canis Interfector, i. e. Cevadilla, 

Canis Ponticus, the beaver. 


off 


Po. 


tmn e,, 
dinate hunger, to the degree of a 


diſeaſe, ſo that the perſon becomes 
as voracious as dogs; whence the | 


Canities, greyneſs of the hair, or * 
grey-headed. * | Ne x 
Canter. Eroding ulcers, formed 


without a previous tumor, and ſeated _ 


in-the gums, are thus named. 
Canna, Indian flowering- reed. 
genus in Linnzus's botany. 'He © 
enumerates three ſpecies. 
Canna Domeſtica Major Cris. A 
name of the Tibia. 
given it from its reſemblance to an 
old muſical inſtrument. | 
Cama Fiftula, i. e. Caſſia Fiftula. 
Canna Minor Cruris. A name of 
the Fibula. 18 5 
Cannabina, So Tournefort named 
the Datiſca. 
Cannabis, hemp. 
næus's botany. He enumerates one 


ſpecies. 


Cannabis Indica, i. e. Bangue. 
Cannula, 'a diminutive 9 | 
alſo a name for ſeveral inſtruments 
in ſurgery. They are tubes of dif- 
ferent ſnapes and ſizes; they are in- 
troduced into openings for the con- 
veyance of a fluid from the part. 
| Canoniai, XK&YOVIGHS. Hippocrates, in 
his book De Acre, &c. calls thoſe 
perſons thus, who have ſtraight, and 


not prominent bellies. He would 


intimate that they are diſpoſed, as it 
were, by a ſtraight rule. {> 

Cantabrica, Lavender-leaved bind- 
weed, Pliny ſays it was diſcovered. 
in the time of Auguſtus, in the coun- * 
try of the Cantabri, in Spain; whence 
its name, 5 | 


Cantabrum. In Cco&lius Aurelianus 
it ſignifies bran. 5 — 
Cantacon, garden- ſaffron. 15 
Cantara, the plant which bears the 
St. Ignatius's bean. | | 
Cantarelli, May worms. They are 


reckoned, a ſpecies of the unctuous 
ſort of beetles. | 3 


Canterbury. Bells. See T rackelium. | | 
Cantliari Figulini, earthen cucur. 
"Wks: = _ 55 
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his name wass 


A genus in Lin- 


C A 
Cantherides,” French or Spaniſh 


flies. They are inſects of the beetle ſupport the apices; and, are alſo 


kind. Linnæus names and deſcribes 


them as fo:lows; viz, Melos uefca- 


torius, alatus v.ridifjimus nitens, anten- 


nis nigris.” The largeſt and beit are 
The college 


brought from Italy. 
7 have retained them in their Pharma- 
copœia g; there are a Tinctura Can- 


- + Atharidis; an Emplaſtrum Cantha- bearing their ſeed in little tufts or 


'* *<Tidis, formerly called Empl. Veſica- 
tor: an Unguentum Cantharidis, 
inſtead of Ung. ad Veſicatoria : and 
a Ceratum Cantharidis. 
© Canthus, vag. An angle of the 
eve, or the corner of the eye. The 
- eater canthus is next the noſe; the 
Fer cauthus lies towards the tem- 
— Or | 
Canthum, ſugar- candy. 
Cantion, an epithet for ſugar. 
Canum Ceraſa, dog- cherries. 
Caeva, the drink called coffee. 


* Caochouch, } This elaſtic an 
: Caoutchoue. | is the produce af the 
- Fatropha elaſtica of Linnæus. 
5 Capelina. A double- 


Capeline de la Tete. \ headed roller, 


which hath: been more generally uſed 
"than at N and was confined to 


the 


* 


/ Capella, a cupel or teſt. Alſo the 


Aembic. | 
Caper Buſh, See Capparis. 
Caplora, camphor. 

- Caph:ra Baros Indorum, a ſpecies 
of eamphor which ſeparates from 
the. Ol. Capluræ on rediſtilling it. 

+ _ Caphure Ol. An aromatic eſſen- 

tial oil diſtilled from the root of the 

cinnamon- tree. 
Capicagtinga, a ſpecies of acorns 
which grow in the Weſt Indies, 
larger and more uſeful than ours in 
Europe, of the ſame qualities, but 
greater in degree. 
e ro Abathc ſweet-flag. 
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Cx" > 
underſtobd to mean the chives which 


— 


called the S/amina. 5 

Capillamentum, the hairy or vil- 
lous integument belonging to ani- 
mals. | 


Capillary Plants, are ſuch as have 


no main ſtalk or ſtern, but grow to 


the ground, as hairs on the head; 


protuberances on the backſide of 
their leaves. 

Cepillary Veſſels, are the ſmall ra- 
mifications of the arteries; ſo called 
from capillus, a I'itle hair. AN 

Capillares Yeriviculi, Thoſe ſmall 
worms in infants, which ſome call 
Crines, Ciinedones, and Dracanculi. 


Capillatio, 'a capillary fracture of 


the cranium. 


Capillitium, i. e. Capillamentum. 
Alſo the Trickiafir, and the hairy 


_ ſcalp. 


- Capillorum ' Defluvium, i. e. Alope- _ 
cia. 
Capillys, the hair of the head; 
alſo hair in general. The hairs are 
hollow, as appears from the Plica 
P | 

Capillus Canadenfis, i. e. Adian- 
tum Canadenſe. 1 h 
Capillus Yeneris, true maiden-hair, 
A ſpecies of Adiantum. 
- Capiplenium, a catarrh. It is a 
barbarous word; but Baglivi uſes it 
to ſignify that continual heavineſs or 
diſorder in the head, which the 
Greeks call Carebaria, napyPapa. 
Capiſtratio, i. e. Phimoſis, 5 
Capiſtrum. A bandage for the 
head is fo called. In Vogel's Nojo- 
bogy it is the ſame as Trina. 
Capiſtrum Auri, the bridling or ta- 
ther the ſoldering of gold. It is a 
name given to Borax, becauſe of its 


uſe in ſoldering this metal. 


Capiſtry, a ſingle- headed roller uſed 
for ſupporting the under jaw wien 
fractured, &. | Y 4 

Capital FS * 


Capillaments, from cavillus, a hair. 
Capillaments in flowers are generally 


1 


«6h, 


7 


- * 


— . 
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CA 
uſed by ſoap-makers; winch are 
alſo uſed to make the lapis infernalis 
with. 2 apt 
Capitalia, i. e. Cephalica. 
6 64 CRT Reflexa, the 
called the ee : 
Capitatæ Plante, are plants whoſe 
ſeeds with their down, being in- 
cluded within a ſquamoſe calyx, are 


bandage 


reſembling a head. | 
| © Capitellum, the head or ſeed-veſ- 
fels, frequently applied to moſles, 
&c. as in Capitalum. Some ſay it 
ſignifies ſoapy water, others ſay it is 
a Iixivium. | 


for the head. f j 
JV - Capitis Obliquus Inferior, i, e. Ob- 
. liguus Inferior. LT 


Capitis Obliquus Superior, i. e. Ob- 


liguus Superior. 


Obliquus Supertor. 
 Capitis Paſticus, i. e. Refus Ma- 
or, . 
: Capitit Refs, i. e. Rectus Minor. 
; Capitis Vena, i. e. Vena Cepha- 
6 X we | 
Capitium Magnum, the great head- 
bandage. . 8 
Cazpitium Triangulare, the triangu- 
lar head-bandage. | 
\- Capitulum, in Botany, when flowers 
are formed into a roundiſh figure, as 
in the Globe Amaranthus. In Che- 
miftry, it is an alembic. In Anatomy, 
it is a ſmaller proceſs or protuber- 
9 Wer of a bone received by another 
, ne. Ms 


FE) * 
* ** 


works, it is ſaid to be a reſin. Fœſius 
ſays it ſeems to be called capnelaion 
becauſe of the ſmoak it gives when 
placed near the fire. | 


ſmoa 
Alſo, a kind of vine which bears 


: J | part white and part black grapes. 


* — 1 


a' jaſper of a ſmoaky colour. 


. 
Capital Lees, are the ſtrong ones 


conglobated into a roundiſh figure, 


Capitiluvium, a bath, or a lotion 


Capitis per Tertiam Fallopii, i. e. 


_ five ſpecies. 


Capnelum, ama. In Galen's. 


| e 9" LATVIA from var, 
, 


* 


6 
Cnbnicium Chelidoniam, i. e. Fuma - 

ria bulboſa. © r 

Capnitrs, tut. 


* 


Capnoider, from same, 


* 


fumito r,, 


and «doc, likeneſs, a ſpecies of fumi- 


Capnorchis, Indian bulbous- rote 
Capnot, rare, fumitory. - 1 5 
Capnos Latifolia, Fumaria Bulboſt. 
Capms Phragmites, i. e. Fuma riss 
Bulboſa. - n en 0 
Capo Molago, Guinea er 1 
Capolin A ; 
fweet Indian cherries. + 1 | 
Capotes, i. e. Cydonia exotica C. B. 
Capparis, the caper-buſh, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. - He enume- 
rates fifteen ſpecies. 5 
Capra Alpina, the Chamois or Gems, 
it is met with on the Alps in Swit= 4 
zerland. It is a ſpecies of goat. The i 
ſtones found in their ſtomachs are 
called Bezoar Germanicum, ES... 
Capraria, ſweet-weed, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


8 p * 
4 . * 
4 
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Capreolaria, i. e. Vaſa Spermaties, 
from capreolus, a heb, Free? 3 
 Capredlata, a ſpecies of black 
briony, growing in Brafil, - «* 

Capreolus. In Botany it is the long 


＋ * 


ſmooth production in plants whic 


is like a ſtring, and grows out of the 


ſtalk. It is the inſtrument with which 


ſome plants of weak ſtalks are fur- 
niſhed, that they may not creep on 
the ground, but uſe it to lay hold 
of, and ſo twine themſelves about 
the neighbouring plants, as in the 
vine. 

Capreolus. In Anatomy it is the he- þ 
lix of the ear. In Zeolegy it is the * 
R W 

Capricornus, lead. | 

_ Caprificns, the wild fig- tre. 

Caprifolium, Italian honey-ſuckle, 
a ſpecies of Lonicera. KG 
COTE a large kind of viper, ©  -. + 
which is not 3 — 

* 


Caprizans, 


* 


+3 


7 
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8 Caprixans, is by Galen and others 
uſed to expreſs an inequality in the 


| pulie, when it leaps, and, as it were 


Gances in uncer ain ſtrokes and pe- 
riods. 

Capſa, xa, ſtrictly ſignifies a bag 
or pocket. q 

Capſcila, a name in Marcellus 
Empiricus for vipers bugloſs. 


Capfcum, Guinea, or Indian pep- 


4 per, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
* 


e enumerates five ſpecies. From 
a ſpecies of this genus we obtain 
Cayan pepper. - 

Cagſala, a diminutive of cap/a, 
a little bag, caſe, or cheſt. In Sur- 


_ gery, it is a bag made of the broken 


or diſtended membrana cellularis, 


or other membrane, formed by na- 


ture to encloſe or lodge ſome extra- 
vaſated juice, or other matter con- 
tained in thoſe tumors called en- 
cyſted. Thus it is the ſame with 
cyſtis. In Botany, it is a hollow 
pericarpium, which cleaves or parts 
aſunder in ſome determinate manner. 
'The incloſure or the capſule, which 


-furrounds and covers the fruit exter- 
"nally, is called a FValvule; the par- 


titions, which divide the capſule into 


ſundry ro xo or cells, are 


termed DiJjepiments; the ſubſtance 


which paſſes through the capſule, 


and connects the ſeveral partitions 


and ſeeds, Celumella; and, the cells 


or hollow compartments of the cap- 


ſule in which the ſeeds are lodged, 
Loculaments, | 
Capſule Atrabilariz, alſo called 
Capſules Renales, &c. They are 
glandulous bodies, lying on the up- 
per part of the kidnies, being at- 
tached by veſſels to thoſe of the kid- 
nies. They are larger in the fœtus 
than in the adult; their uſe is not 
known. | | 
Cagſula Communis. It is a produc- 
tion of the peritoneum, including 


the vena porta, and biliary duct in 


i 
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C A 
the liver. It is alſo called Capfole 
Vene Porte. ' 1 | 
Cap/ulares Arteriæ. The arteries 
of the renal glands are thus called. 
Capſulare Ligamentum, the cap- 
ſular ligament; alſo called the Mu- 
cilaginous Ligaments, as they contain, 
many glands to ſeparate the ſyno- 


via. Every articulating bone is fur- 


niſhed with a capſular ligament, 
which is compoſed of two' layers 
the external is the ſtronger, and is 
made of the perioſteum ; the inner 
is thin and uniform. The uſe. of 
this ligament is, 1ſt, to connect the 
bones, which is performed by the 
outer lamella; diy, to conſine the 
ſynovia, which is the office of the 
inner layer. 5 
Capſulares Venæ. Theſe are 
branches from the emulgent veins, ' 
and go into the renal glands. 
Capſulated, incloſed in any thing, 
as a walnut it its huſk. 835 
Capwulum, from xaunlu, to bend, a 
contortion of the eye- lids, or other 
parts. | 
Capur, campbor. | FIR, 
Capura, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Caput Copcutiens, from concutere, to 
Hale. It is the firſt muſcle amongſt 
the intertranſverſales colli. 
Caput Galli, ſmall cock's-head 
French honey-ſuckle, a ſpecies of 
Hedyſarum. 

; Caput Gallinaceum, i. e. Onobry- 
chis, 
Caput Gallinaginis, a wood-cock' 
ſnipe's, or cock's-head ; is a kind 
of Caruncle, a ſpongy border, at the 
extremities, or apertures of the veſi: 
culæ ſeminales, to prevent the im- 
petus of the ſeed from being ſufficient 
there to dilate the orifices of the vaſa 
deferentia, except when aſſiſted by 
the compreſſion of the ſurrounding 


parts in copulation. 


Caput onachli, i. E. Taraxacum, * 
| ; Caput 


„„ 


Zia. Alſo a ſpecies of Elymus. 
| 2 aput Mortuum, dead head. In 
Ehemiſtry, it imports the dry feces 
left in a veſſel after the moiſture 
hath been diſtilled from it, It is 
alſo called Terra damnata, and Terra 
mortua. Tt hath the name of Caput, 
becauſe it contains, before the ſepara- 
tion, the ſpirituous and eſſential parts 

of the mixed, as the head of an ani- 
mal contains its ſubtle parts; and 
afterwards, it receives the epithet of 


mortuum and damnata, to ſhew that 


being deprived of theſe active prin- 


ciples it is not capable of producing 
any effect. 


Caput Obftipium, So Tulpius calls 


the wry-neck. It | is a kind of Con- 
tractura. 

Carabe, EDS 

Carabus. Sometimes this word 
is uſed for an inſect of the beetle 
kind; ſometimes for the cray-fiſh ; 
and, at others for the Locuſta ma- 
rina. 

Caracalla, a ſpecies of Plaſco- 
Jur. 

Caraco/mos, a name of the -ſour 
mare's milk, ſo much admired by the 
Tartars. 

Caragana, a ſpecies of Robinia, 

Caragna, i. e. Caranna, 

Caraguata, the common aloe of 
Braſil. 

Car jambu, a ſpecies of Lyſimachia 
growing in Malabar. 

.Coranaiba, à ſpecies of palm or 
date-tree. 

Caranna, a refinous gum, brought 
from New Spain, and other parts 
of America, of a dark brown co- 
| lour outwardly, of a brown with a 
caſt of red within, variegated with 
irregular white ſtreaks. The whiter 
it is, the better, Its virtues are like 
thoſe of the Tacamalaca, but more 
efticacious, 


Caramdola, a 1 9995 of OO. 
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PS” Meduſe, a f pecies of Euphor- - 


very lange head bY 
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Cara Voi, i i. e. Niet. At an 
Indian ſhrub called Negundb. | 
Carantia. See Siliqua Dulcis, * 
C arapatina, i. e. 5 onitis. 
Carata, a bt ht called a cant, 
or karat ; gold, filver, and all plate 
are weiglie by carats, The pound 
weight is divided into twenty-four 
s called carats, and the ounce 
is divided into twenty-four parts, 
which are alto called carats. 
Carrata. | 
Caraucia, i. e. Caraburea. | 
Caravata, 1. e. Cacao. * 


See Carum. 


Caraways. 
Ca Scribonius Largus . $4 


this word for lint. 
Carbo, a burnin 
thrax, and Carbunculus. 
Carbone, implies pure coal in Four- 


croy's. Elements of Natural Hiſtory - 


and Chemiſtry. 
Carbonates, are ſalts formed by the 
union of carbonic acid (ſee 4 
with different alkaline, earthy, an 
metallic baſes; there are twenty-four 
ier enumerated in M. Fourcroy's 
ee of Natural Hiſtory and 
em 
Carbuncle. This is ſometimes 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as Anthrax, 
which ſee; but is more generall 
oy ” that particular boil which 
rg wer ientia N and is 
. welling wit t pain, 
and a burning heat, From its 4 
litude to the colour of fire likewiſe, 
this term ſtrictly ſignifying a kk 
coal, is ſometimes given to a pre 
cious ſtone of the ruby kind. 
Carbure of Iron, implies plumba 
in M. Fourcroy's Elements of 
tural Hiſtory and Chemiſtry. 


a Carcaros, à ſort of fever. 
uerquera. 
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See 


coal.” She . 
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eee the Barbadoes nut- tree, the 
Cataputia. 


| Carcax, a Hogs of Poppy, with a h 3 
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Carcer. Paracelſus means by it, 
a remedy proper for reſtraining the 


diſorder by motions of body and 


mind, as in curing the Chorea Sandi 
Fit. IF 22 3 Os 
_ ©. Carchefias, oog, à name 
ſome 1 9 by Galen, 
and deſcribed by Oribaſius. Pro- 
Perly it is the top of a ſhip's maſt. 
Carcinodes, a tumor reſembling a 
Cancer. 5 
Carcinode: Choirades, ſtrumous 
ſwellings of a malignant quality, 
ainful to the touch, and exaſperated 
y medicines. 1 + | 
Cc arcinonia, XApKIVD A, from. xcp- 
Carcinos, e., cancer, and vw, 
depaſco, to feed upon, is a particular 
ulcer, called commonly a Cancer, 
which is very difficult to cure. A 
diſorder likewiſe in the horny coat 
of the eye is thus called by ſome 
writers. 2 3 
Cardamantica, a ſpecies of Sciatica 
- ereſſes. See Lepiaium. | 
Cardamantice, i. e. Cardamine. 
Cardamindum. So Tournefort calls 
the Tropæolum of Linnzus. 
Cardamine, ladies ſmock, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates fifteen ſpecies. The flowers of 
the common Cardamine , pratenfis, 
Lin. have been recommended in 
| cap they are introduced into 
the college Pharmacopœia. 
 _  Cardamines, Spaniſh dittander, a 
ſpecies of Lepidium. 
, Cardamomum, leſſer cardamom, a 
ſpecies of Amomum. The college 


have retained the Cardamomum Mi- - 


nus in their Pharmacopoeia; accord- 
ing to them it is the Amomum Re- 
pens, Sonnerati. The Cardamo- 


mum enters the Extractum Colocyn- 


thidis Compoſitum, formerly called 

Extract. Catharticum: the Vinum 

Rhabarbari, formerly called Tinct. 
Rhabarb. Vin. the Tinctura Carda- 

momi: Tin&yra Cardamomi Com- 
. | + - E * . a 


% 
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pofita, formerly called Tin&. Sto- 


c A 


mach. Tinctura Cinnamomi Com- 
poſita, formerly called Tinct. Aro- 
matic; Tinctura Gentianæ Como 
pon, formerly called Tinct. Amar, 

inctura Rhabarbari: Tinctura Sen- 
næ: Pulvis - Aromaticus, formerly 


called Spec. Aromat. Confectio Aro- | 


matica, inſtead of the Conf, Cardiac. 
- Cardamomum Majus, greater car- 
damom, the Amomum Grana Par 
aifi of Linnzus. t 

Cardamomum Piperatum, i. e. Car- 
damomum Maus. 


* 


Cardamomum Siberienſe, i. e. In- 


dian or ſtellated Anuiſe. 


(ardegi Indi, Indian leaf. See 


PFeolium. | 
Cardia, xa. So the Greeks call - 
ed the heart. But now, this word is 
uſed for the left orifice of the ſto- 
mach, which was ſuppoſed by ſome 


anatomiſts to have an extraordinary 


conſent therewith. And hence, 
things which are ſuppoſed to influ- 
ence the heart immediately as cor, 
dials, are called Cardiacs. 

Cardiaca, mother -wort, a ſpecies 
of Leonurus. _— | 

Cardiaca, In Pharmacy it ſigni- 
fies. cordials. | 


Cardiaca Arteria, i. e. Coronaria. 
Cordis Arteria. 


Cardiacus Morbus. So the ancients 
called the nervous fever. 

Cardiaca Paſſio, the cardiac paſſion. 
Ancient writers frequently mention 
this diſorder; but the moderns always 
ſpeak of it as a ſyncope. . 

Cardialgia, the heart-burn, from 
zap, the heart, or rather, the I- 


orifice of the flomach, and amy, | t0- 
be pained; ſo more properly — . 
ce 


or uneaſineſs about the upper o 
of the ſtomach. It is an inſtance of 
Dy/pepſia. This diforder is called 


. Soda, or ſpurious Cardialgia; and, 


pain in the ſtomach, or, the true 


"Cardialgia, In the ſpurious * 
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the pain is not ſo. great, nor does 
the ſirength fail, nor is there any 
tolling, or remarkable inquietude. . 
In the true, there is pain in the 
ſtomach, or about its orifices, but” 
generally felt about the part called 
the pit of the ſtomach; it is at- 
tended with great anxiety, difficulty 
of breathing, want of ſtrength, in- 
quietude, reaching to vomit, cold- 
neſs, and trembling of the extre- 
mities. Sometimes the uneaſy ſen- 
ſation extends the whole length of 
the ceſophagus, with a preſſure or 
conſtriction, and uſually attacks by 
fits. The general means of relief 
are alkalies, abſorbent ' earths, and 
_ 'whatever, improves the power of di- 
geſtion. 3220 a | 
__ 0 ardialgia infammatoria, inflam- 
mation in the ſtomach. . 
Cardialgia ſputatoria, i. e. Pyrefis. 
Cardimelech, a fiftitious term in 
Dolæus's Encyclopedia, by which he 
would expreſs a particular active 
principle in the heart, appointed to 
what we call the vital functions. 
Cardimona, 1. e. Cardialpia. 
Cardinal Flower, See Lobelia. 
Cardinal Flower (Blue Virginian). 
Lobelia Siphilitica. _ | | 
Cardinalis, a ſpecies of Lobelia. 
Cardinamentum, from cardo, à hinge, 
an hinge-like articulation, 
Cardiogmus, from xazhurou, to have 
a pain in the flomach; the ſame as 
Cardialgia. Alſo, an aneuriſin in 
the aorta, near the heart, which oc- 
caſions pain in. the præcordia. 
Cardionchus, aneuriſm in the heart, 
or in the aorta, near the heart. 
( ardigſpermum, heart-pea or heart- 
ſeed, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates two ſpecies. 
Cardiotrotus, one who hath a wound 
in his heart. : 
Carditis, inflammation of the heart. 
Cardo, the articulation called Gin- 
22 alſo the ſecond vertebra. of 
the neck. . 
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Benedicta. I he colle 


creeping way-thiſtle. 
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Cardonet, a wild artichoke. _. 
- Cardonium; ſo Paracelſus calls wine 
medicated with herbs. 75 1 
Cardopatium, the low carline-thiſ- 
tle. Ro be | : 

Carduncellus, dwarf blue Montpe- - 
lier Carthamus ; a ſpecies of Cartha> 
„ ; e 
Cardunculus, chardon, a ſpecies. of 
Cynara., „ 5 hh 
Carduus, thiſtle, a genus, in Ling 
nzus's botany. He includes in this 
genus the Cirſum, or ſoft, or gentle 
thiſtle ; and enumerates thirty-eight 
ſpecies. . | | 

Carduus (Ethiopian), a ſpecies of 
Gorteria, V's | | 

Carduus Benedictus, i. e. Centaurea 
have retain - 
ed this herb in their Pharmacopcaia, 
 arduus Fullonum, a ſpecies of Dip- 
anf oh Xs 
Carduus He morrheidalis, common 


Carduus Lacteus, common milk 


thiſtle, or lady's thiſtle, a 


Carebaria, dενα from xapn, the 
head, and Bagog, heavineſs, an uneaſy 
and ſomewhat painful heavineſs of 


the head. e 8 
Carena, the twenty · fourth part of 
a drop. ö f 


Carex, a genus in Linneus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates forty-five ſpe- 
cies, and ſix varieties. 7 5 8 

Carica, a fig; alſo the tren 
that bears 3 fig, which 
is, according to Linnæus, the Frens 
Carica Foliis palmatis, from Caria, a 
country from whence they are ſome- 


time brought, The college have re- by 


tained this fruit in their Pharmaco- 
ia; they enter the Eleftuarium e 
Senna, formerly called 'Ele&. Leni- 
tiv. and the Decoctum Hordei Com- 
ſitum, formerly called Decoct. 
ectorale. „ 
Cariceut tumor, called by Hippo- 
Crates xaguxoudty is a ſwelling reſem-- 
bling the figure of a fig ; fuch are | 
M4 - frequently _ 
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_ Carica, Papaw tree, a genus in 
Lignzus's botany. He enumerates 
two ſpecies. . 
Caries, expreſſes the rottenneſs of 
à bone, whence 
Carious, is ſaid of a foul bone, or 
one inclined to rottenneſs. 
Carina. Strictly it ſignifies the 
Keel of a ſheep, and, from a ſimili- 
tude in figure, ſome anatomiſts call 
the ſpine ſo, as does Malpighi the 
firſt rudiments of a chick in the 
egg. In Botany, it is the concave 
pPetal or ſegment of the butterfly 
flower, or, any cavity which re- 
ſembles the keel or lower part of the 
boat. With the ancient botaniſts it 
was the hard ſhell of a wallnut. 
In graſſes, it is the furrow-like ca- 
vity which runs through the whole 
length of the leaves of the gramini- 
folious plants, and end in acute 
angles. | | 
Cariſſa, a genus in, Linnzus's bo- 
- tany. There are two ſpecies. 
Carium Terra, lime. | 
Carlina, Carline-thiſtle, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates eight ſpecies. The ſpecies uſed 
in medicine is the Carlina acaulis of 
Linneus. | 
Carivillandi, i. e. Sarſaparilla. 
Carlo Sanfo Radix, St. Charles's 


* 
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niards, on account of its great vir- 
tues. It is found in Mechoachan, 
a province in America. Its bark 
© hath an aromatic flavour, with a 
bitter acrid taſte. The root itſelf 
conſiſts of ſlender fibres. The bark 
is ſudorific, and ſtrengthens the gums 
and ſtomach. | 
Carmen, a verſe, alſo an inchant- 
ment. | 
Carme (Eau de), C 
ter; alſo called magiſterial baum- 
Water. It hath its name from being 


$I} { 008: 
5 oY frequently the piles; from carica, a 


their profeſſion, brought 


of, to ſatisfy the 


root. It is ſo called by the Spa- 


armelite wa- 


% 
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e 
invented by the Carmelites at paris. 
It is a ſpirituous water diſtilled from 


EE 


freſh baum, and ſome aromatic in- 


gredients. | 

Carmin, carmine. It is a prepa- 

ration from cochineal. It is uſed 

chiefly for miniature paintings. 
Carmina, 1. e. amulets or charms. 
Carminative. A great many ſeem 


to be ſtrangers to this term, as it 
does not appear to carry in it any 


thing expreſſive of the medicinal 
efficacies ot thoſe ſimples which paſs 
under its denomination. This had. 
certainly its riſe, and, was thus ap- 
lied, when medicine was too much 
in the hands of. thoſe jugglers, who, 
for want of a true knowledge in 
religion 
into their party; and, what they. 
were ignorant in doing by rational 
preſcription, and, the uſe of proper 
medicine, they | ates do b 
invocations, and their intereſt wit 
heaven. Which cant being gene- 
rally, for the ſurpriſe ſake, couched 
in fome ſhort verſes, the word car- 
men, which ſignifies a verſe, was 
alſo made to mean an inchantment ; 
which, as it was a very good cover 
for their ignorance as well as their 
knavery, was frequently made uſe 
people of the ope- 
ration of a medicine they could net 
account for; and, as the medicines 
now under this name are of a quick 
efficacy, andthe conſequences thereof 
in many inſtances great and furpriz- 
ing; the moſt violent pains . 
times ariſing from pent- up wind, 
which immediately ceaſe upon its 
diſperſion: for theſe reaſons, ſuch 
medicines as give relief in this caſe 
are more particularly termed Car- 
minative, as if they cured by in- 
chantment; the removal of the com- 
plaint by them being ſo ſudden, that 
the ordinary means uſed, or, the 
operation of à natural cauſe, are 
: g not 
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not well imagined to take place ſo 


ſoon. But how theſe do this is eaſy 
to imagine, when we conſider that 


all the parts of the body are per- 
ſpirable, and, that the perſpirable 
matter may lodge ſometimes in the 


valves of the bowels, and interſtices 


of all parts, and, that whatſoever 
will rarefy and render thinner ſuch 
collections of vapours will conduce 
to their utter diſcharge out of the 


body; for all thoſe things under 


this denomination are warm, and 
conſiſt of very light ſubtle parts, 
whereby they rarefy ſuch flatulencies, 
and ſo facilitate their expulſion, 
Carnation (Spaniſh,) Poinciana. 


Canale, Cornelian ſtone. 


Carneolus, L 
Carnicula. Fallopius uſeth this 


word inſtead of Faruncula, and, to 
ſignify in particular the fleſh of the 
$ 


gums. 
- Carniformis Abſceſſus, an abſceſs 


with an hardened orifice, and of a 


firm ſubſtance, not much elevated 
into a tumor, with membranes, 
fibres, &c. It generally ariſes where 
the muſcles inſert themſelves into 
the joints. 

Carngſa Cutis, i. e. Paniculus car- 
nous. 


Carnoſa miſculoſa (Membrana), ſo 
Riolan calls the frontal muſcles. 
Caro muſculoſa quadrata, i. e. Pal fl 


maris brevis. 
Carob-tree. See Ceratonia. 
| Caroli, chancres, alſo little ve- 
nereal excreſcences in the private 
parts, 1 . 
Carolinea, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He hath but one ſpecies. 
Caro montana, a ſpecies of leather 


. None, of a laminated ſtructure. It 


is found in Sweden. 
Caropi, true Amomum. | 
Carora, the name of a veſſel that 


| reſembles an urinal. 


Caros, K%p05. It riſes on a coma, 


(wg ) 


trachæa, 


2 49 ; 
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and, is a flight degree of Apoplexy, 


in which you get ſome broken in- 
coherent anſwers from the patient; 
when called he ſcarce opens his eyes; 
yet, if he be pricked, he hath feeling 
enough to manifeſt his ſenſe of it. 
See Carus. : : Fg 

Carota, the carrot. See Daxcas.-. | 
__ Carotides, pH, are two arteries 
which ariſe out of the aſcending 
trunk of the aortd, near where the 
ſubclavian arteries ariſe; and, as 


they aſcend on each fide the aſpera  - * 


arteria, give ſome branches to the 
larynx, glandula thy- 
roides; and then, they ſend out four 
conſiderable ſprings to the muſcles 
of the os hyoides and pharynx, to 


the mylohyoides and digaſtrici, to- 


the lower part of the temples, and, 
to the muſcles of the hind part of 
the neck, and ſkin of the head. 
Then they paſs through the canal in 
the os petroſum, give ſome branches 
to the dura mater, join with the 
cervicalis, detach ſome ſprigs to 
the ' glandula pituitaria, rete mira» 
bile, and plexus chroroides; and then, 
running through all the circum vo- 
lutions of the cerebellum, loſe their 
capillary branches in the cortical 
ſubſtance. They have by ſome 
been titled Arteriæ Soporariæ, on a 
conjecture that they were the ſeat of 
ee caraway. 1 > 
Carpaſus, a herb not known; but, - 
its juice was poiſonous, and, was 
formerly called Opocarpaſon, or Ope- 
carpathon. | | 
Carpathicum. From the freſh cones 
of the trees which yield the common. 
turpentine is diſtilled a fine eſſential - 
oil, ſaid to be the Carpatlicum, or 
Oleum Germanis, , „ 
Carplot, xa;p. In Hippocrates it 
ſignifies 'a ſtraw, or mote, or wy | 
ſmall ſabſtance, Alſo a ſmall put- 
tule, for the cure of which Attius, 
| OD Tetrab. 
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fects his hands. 
fatal ſymptom.” | 


— 
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„„ 
Tetrab. i. 


Te i. recommends rubbing 
i them with che dried ſeeds of mer- 
8 cury. 2 8 r 


Carpeſum, nodding ftar-wort, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany. There 


are two ſpecies. 


Carpia, lint. 
Carpinas, the hornbeam- tree, a 


genus in Linnæus's botany, He 
- .. Eenumerates two ſpecies. | 
Carpobalſamum, from xp ανον,; fruit, 


and aher balſam. It is the fruit 


of the tree that yields the balm of 
Gilead, i. e. of the Amyris Opobal- 


amun, del Amyris Gileedenfis, Linn. 
It is about the ſize of a {mall pea, 


with a ſhort pedicle. Jamaica pep- 


per is often ſold for it. 
Carpebelus, a ſpecies of Lycoper- 
3 


1 


Carpolithas: a variety of the black 


ſpecies of nodulous ſtones. It is ſet 
with green or white kernels, or no- 


dules, which frequently poſſeſs a 
degree of tranſparency. | - 
Carpologia, a delirions fumbling, 
as, when a patient ſeems to be gather- 
ing ſomething from the bed-cloaths, 
which yet is difficultly performed, 
becauſe of the trembling which af. 
It is generally a 


_— 


Oer pas, naproc, a ſeed or fruit. 


Carpus, ap-, the wriſt, It is made 
up of eight little bones of different 
figures and thickireſs. They are 
placed in two ranks, four in each 
rank. The firſt rank is articulated 


with the radius; the ſecond with the 


bones of the metacarpus. The laſt 
little bone of the firſt branch lies not 
at the fide of the third, which anſwers 
to the bone of the metacarpus of the 
little finger, as all the reſt do by 
one another, but, it lies upon it; 
they are ſtrongly tied together by 


the ligaments which come from the 


radius, and, by the annular ligament, 


- 


move the fingers paſs.” Although 
this ligament be thought but one, yet 
it gives a particular caſe to every 
tendon which paſſes through it. 

'  Carrata, a carat or caratt. A 
carat of pearls or diamonds is four 


| goals. A carat of gold is twenty- 


dur grains. 
Carrot, See Daucus. 
Carrot (Cretan, ) two ſpecies of 
Athamanta, | 5 | 
Carrot, (Deadly,) Thapſia. 
Carrot, (Garden,) a variety of the 
daucus. 
Carrot (Larger panſſey leaved moun- 
tain: See Cervaria. 2 
Carrot (Wild,) Daucus Carota, a 
ſpecies of Daucus. 5 
Carthamus, baſtard ſaffron, or ſaf- 
flower, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates ten ſpecies. 
Carthufianus Pulvis, i. e. Kermes 


Mineral. 


Cartilagingſum, i. e. Patella. 
Cartilago, a Cartilage; a ſmooth, - 
ſolid, diaphanous, elaſtic, inſenfible, 
inorganic , ſubſtance. In the freſh 


ſubject it appears uniform, and, 


without any viſible fibres; when 
cut in any direction, its ſurface ap- 
pears ſmooth like wax or glue. On 
a cartilage there is no perioſteum, 
but, its piace is ſupplied by tlie peri- 
chondrium. | 
The cartilaget have a natural elaſ- 
ticity, by which if they are forced 
from their natural figure or ſitua- 
tion, they return to it of themſelves, 
as ſoon as that force is removed. 
They are chiefly in thoſe places 
where a ſmall and eaſy motion is re- 
quired, as, in the ears, noſe, larynx, 
trachæa, and ſternum; and, their 
natural elaſticity ſerves inſtead of 
antagoniſt. muſcles.— They cover 
alſo all tbe ends of the bones, which 
are joined together for motion, be- 
cauſe, they are ſmoother than the 


through, which the tendons which bones, which are without ſenſe; and, 
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by being ſofter than the bones, the 
attrition which is made by the mo- 
tion of the joints, is the more eaſily 
guarded againſt, : 

> Cartilage: En/iformis, and alſo call- 
ed Xiphoides, from ioc, enſis, a ſword, 


and 6, forma, Hape; is the tip or 


extremity of the ſternum, which is 
broad at its upper end, and, nar- 
rower towards the extremity, where 
it is ſometimes a little forked, and 
bends downwards, ſo as to hurt the 
ſtomach, and cauſe vomiting. See 
Sternum. 


Cartilago innominata, ſo called by 


Galen, is che ſame as the moderns 
call Annularis, or Cricoides; which 
is the ſecond cartilage of the larynx, 
and, according to Bartholine, is the 
baſis of all the other. 

Cartilago Scutifu mis, ſo called from 
its reſemblance to a helmet in ſhape, 
is that cartilage whoſe prominence is 
diſcernible, externally in the throat; 
and, by ſome called Pemum Adam, 


from a conceit of its being leſt as a 
mark of the divine wrath upon 


Adam's tranſgreſſion. 
Carui, Sce Carum. 
Caruifolia, meadow-ſaxitrage. A 

ſpecies of Sgſeli. 20 ö 
Carum, caraways. A genus in 


Linneus's botany. He hath one 


ſpecies. | 
Caruncula, a caruncle. This word 
is a diminutive from caro, e; it is 


either preternatural, as thoſe little 


excreſcences in the urinary paſſages, 
in venereal caſes eſpecially; or natu- 


Caruncule Myrtiformes, from their 
reſemblance of myrtle-berries, ſo 
called; as alſo Glandulæ Myrtiformes. 
They are made by the rupture of the 
hymen in the firſt copulation, which 
contracting in ſeveral places, forms 
thoſe caruncles or glandls. 
Darunculæ Lachrymales, Puncta 
Lackrymalia, and 
males, all eancur in the ſame of- 


F 


„„ e 
fices, and will hardly admit of 4 
ſeparate deſcription; thus diſtin- 


Glanidulg Lackry- 


* L . 


Ca: 


guiſhed from 4lachryme, tears.” On 
the back-ſide of the adnata tunica 
of the eye, upon the upper part of 
the glabe, is the glandula dackry- 
malis, pretty large, divided into ſe- 
veral lobes, each of which fends 
out an excretory channel, which 
opens in the fore-fide of this mem- 
brane, where it covers the upper 
lid. This gland ſeparates the mat- 
ter of the tears, which, by the con- 
tinual motion of this 
the cornea, which otherwiſe would 
dry and wrinkle by the continual 
action of the external air. The 
edge of the eye-lid being of an 


equal convexity with the ball of 


the eye, which they touch; as the 
tears fail off from the cornea, they 


are ſtopt by the edge of the under | 


oy along which, they run till 
they fall into two ſmall holes in 


the t canthus, one in each lid. 


Theſe holes are called Punta La- 


chrymalin and, theſe lead to a 


ſmall membranous bag, which is 
ſituated in this corner upon the os 


lachrymale ; from the bottom | of 
which goes a ſmall pipe, which 
pierces this bone into the - noſe, 
and, opens under the upper lamina 
of the os ſpongioſum. It moiſtens 
the inner membrane of the noſtrils 
by the humour of the Tac 

glands, which runs from the 
globe into them. Sometimes the 
acrimony of this humour cauſeth 
ſneezing, which may be hindered 
by preſling the angle of che eye to 


ſtop its flowing. Now, between theſe - 


two puncta there is a caruntle which 


ſerves to keep them open when the 
eyes are ſhut, and, this by ſome is 


ignorantly called the Glandula La- 


'chrymalis. M4 


Carunoulit Papillares, are thoſe 
little protuberances on the inſide of 


the pelvis of che dates, made ty 


lid, moiſten 


— 
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fever. 


c 


bring the ſerum from the glands in 


the exterior parts to ee, 
Caruaculgſa, a ſuppreſſion of urine 


_ from caruncles in the urethra. 


Carus, inſenfibility and ſleepineſs, 
with quiet reſpiration. It ſome- 
times fignifies a loſs of ſenſe and 


voluntary motion, reſpiration re- 


maining uninjured; the. ſame au- 
thors call the diſeaſe an Apoplexy, if, 
to this is added, an oppreſſed reſpira- 
tion to a conſiderable degree, or ſo as 
to ſnort or ſnore. Sometimes, it ſig- 
nifies a profound ſleep, but without 


Car 4 frigore, i. e. Apeplexia 
Sanguinea. a 
Carus a hydrocephalo, i. e. Apoplexia 


__ Serrja. 


Carus ab Inſolatione, i. e. Itus So- 
Joris. | | | 
Carus Spontenens, i. e. Apoplexia 
Sanguinea. © 
Carve, the caſſia lignea tree. 
Carvi, caraways. : 
of Carum. The college have re- 
tained this ſeed in their Pharmaco- 
ia; it enters the Spiritus Carui, 


- formerly called Aq. Sem. Carui : Spi- 


ritus Juniperi Compoſitus, formerly 
called Aq. Juniper. Comp. Tinctura 
Cardamomi Gampolits formerly 
called Tin&. Stomach. Tin&ura 
Sennz : Confectio Opiata, formerly 
called Philonium Londinenf: Em- 
plaſtrum Cumini: its eſſential Oil 
enters the Electuarium e Scammonio. 

Carvifolia. A ſpecies of Selinum. 
Camocar. A germs in Linnæus's 


- botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Caryoces, a Portugueſe name for 
the fruit of the Guinea palm-tree. 
Caryocoſtinum, i. e. Elect. e. Scam- 
munic. | 
a nut. This word is ap- 


plied to all ſuch fruit as incloſe 


ſomewhat eatable within à hard 


mell. Plutarch ſays that the ancients 


called the walnut Caryon, becauſe it 


(820. 
te extremities of the tubes, which 


ſpirits. 


he only ſpecies 


CA. 
induces a heavineſs and ſtupidity of 


Caryon Baſilicon, the walnut. 
Caryon Lepton, a ſmall nut, as 


filberts or hazle-nuts, from ,s, 
. q 


Caryophyllata. So Tournefort 
named the Geum of Linnæus. 

Caryophyll: Aromatici, the aroma- 
tic cloves. They are the _— 
fruit; or perhaps the cups of the 
unopened flowers of a bay-like tree, 
which grows in the Molucca iſlands. 
The clove-tree is a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany. There is but one 
ſpecies, viz. the Car llus aroma- 
5 The colle — retained 
this ſpice, and its eſſential oil, in their 
Pharmacopceia ; the clove enters the 
Electuarium e Scammonio : the Con- 
feftio Aromatica, inſtead of the 
Conf. Cardiac. the Cataplaſma Cu- 
mint. 

Caryorlylli. 


- 


A name of ſome ſpe- 


cies of African Marigold. 1 


Caryophylli Indici, i. e. Anthelmia. 

Caryophylli, Suavis Odoris, i. e. Ca- 
nella Alla. £8 | 

Caryophylloides Cort. i. e. Caffia Ca- 
ryophyllata. 

Caryephyllus. See Caryophitli aro- 
matici; alſo a ſpecies of Dianthus. 
The college have retained the flower 
of the Dianthus Caryophyllus, Lin. 
in their Pharmacopoeia; a Syrup, 
Syrupus Caryophylli rubri, is di- 
rected. | 

Caryophyllus aromaticus Americanus, 
the Jamaica pepper-tree. ; 

Caryota, A genus in Linnæus's 
botany, There is but one ſpecies. 

Caryoti, a name in Galen, for the 
beſt dates in Syria, &c. : 

Caſabonæ, fi ſu- thiſtle. 

Caſamum, a name in Myrepfus for 
the Cyclamen, 

Caſcarilla, a diminutive from Ca/ 
cara, the Spaniſh word for a bar# or 


Hell. The Spaniards apply the word- 


Caſcarilla to the Peruvian bark, as 
| we 


- 8 . 8 3 wk * 
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ve apply the word bark to ſignify 
that ſort. of bark alone. The tree 
which affords it has been ſaid to be 
Linnæus's Croton Caſcarilla; and by 
others, Clutia Eleuteria. The col- 
lege have retzined the Caſcarilla, or 
Eleuteria, in their Pharmaco cela ; 
a Tincture, Tinctura Caſc 
directed. 

Caſchu, i. e. Cateclu. 

Caſleru-nut tree. See Anacardium. 

Caſtot, 1. e. Terra Fare 

Cafia, i. e. Caſſia. 

Cajibo. A ipecies of Privet. | 

Caſminaris, i. e. Caſumunar. 

Caſſa, a barbarous word in Fallo- 
pius tor the Thorax. 

Ceſſada, it grows in the warmer 

of the weſtern world. Its root 

is the part uſed: it is poiſonous, and 
called Yuca; when it is prepared 
into flour, it is called Ca//avi. Though 
the root is a ſtrong poiſon, it is pre- 


r 5s into wholeſome bread; for, by 


oiling, all the poiſonous quality i is 
diſſipated. 
Caſſava, the Jatropha, and ſeveral 
2 its ſpecies, particularly the Mani- 
of. 
CaſſAave, i. e. Caſfſada. 
Cafſale Vulnus. A term ſignifying 
a wound in the breaſt; from the 
Arabian word Cas, a breaſt, | 
Caſſamum, the fruit of the balſam- 
trees: --- 
Caſſadum, ſo Paracelſus calls weak 
ſpiritleſs blood that is grumous, and 
hinders the paſſege of * e circulating 
blood. 
Caſſe ( Eau de) or * de Cafſe-Lu- 
nette. It is ſnow- water, diſtilled from 
the flowers of the Cyanus. 


Caſſa, caſha, or ſenna, A genus 


in Linnœus's botany. He includes 
in this genus the Senna, and enume- 
rates thirty-eight ſpecies. 
Caſſia, caſſia, or wild cinnamon. 
A ſpecies of Laurus. 
Cafia Lomas i. e. N Hs 


. 
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Cuaſſa Caryoplylate, it is the bark 


of the Jamaica pepper-tree 
Cajia wr rue cinnamon- 
tree. / 
Caſſia Craffor.. FW . 


Cajha Fiſftula, Alexandrian purg- ER 


ing Cafie. A ſpecies of Cajia. The 
is college have retained the Caſſia Fiſ- 
tula, Lin. in their Pharmacopœia; 
the pulp of its fruit enters the Elec- 
tuarium e Caſſia: and the Electuarĩum 
e Senna, formerly called Elect. Le- 
nitiv, 

Caſſia Lignea. It is the Laras 
Cacha, Linnæi. | 


Caffe, (Myrtle-leaved Sant) A 5 


ſpecies of eis. 
Caſſia ( Poets.) See Ofpris. . 
Caffibor, coriander. x 
Cafſide, hooded looſe-ſtrife. 
Ca/;dbott, coriander. 


Cee - (Bredd-lavued peliinnd) ws. 


ſpecies of Z 
Caſſine, South Sea tea - tree, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. To this genus 


he adds the Maurocenia or Hottentat 


cherry- tree; and euumerates three 
ſpecies. 


a ſpecies of Ilex. 
Caſſine (Baſtard), Caffineides. 


Caſſinoides, baſtard cathne, caſſio 
berry-buih, or South Sea tea- tree, a 


ſpecies of — | 
Caſfoberry-buſh, Caſtaoiden. % 
Cafsb, alkaline ſalt. _ 
Ca/foleta, a kind of humid ſufa« 
migation deſcribed by. Marcellus. 
Caſumunar, an aromatic root, ſaid 
to be a ſpecies of Galangal. It is 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, Mar- 


loe introduced it as a medicine of 


great efficacy in nervous diſeaſes. 


Caſiine, Carolinian or dalwon holly; 


Fg 


At preſent it is uſed as a ſomachi. 5 


Caſrila, dodder. 
Cashta, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 
tany. There are two ſpecies... 
cies of Fata. 


* 


Caſtanea, the ee A fpe- 


I 


n 


region of this ab imal, are found four 


EX 


. Caftanea Equina, horie-cheſnut. 
See Hippo f et. 
Caftanea roſca Indica, Indian roſe 
cheſnut, a ſpecies of Me/ua. 
Caſtilleja, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, He enumerates two ſpecies: - 
Caftjoe, i. e. Terra Faponica. 


Caflor, the beaver; it is an am- 


phibious qua , inhabiting ſome 
3 Pruſſia, Poland, Rufha, and 


ermany; but the 2 numbers 
n 


are in Canada. In the inguinal 


bags of an oval ſhape, a large and a 


ſmall one on each fide; in the two 


large ones is contained a ſoftiſh 


- greyiſh yellow, or light brown ſub- 


are of little or no value. 


ſtance, which, in a warm dry air, 

ows hard and brittle, - and, of a 

arker and browner colour; this is 
alſo called Caftor, and, is what 1s uſed 
in medicine. The two ſmaller bags 
The col- 
lege have retained Ruſſia Caftor in 
their Pharmacopeia ; a Tincture, 
Tinctura Caſtorei, is directed, which 


enters the Tinctura Sabinæ Compo- 


ſita, formerly called El. Myrrh. 


Compoſ. the powder enters the Pul- 
vis e Myrrha Compoſitus. 
Caſter, a name of the Cataputia 


Major. 


1 Caſtor Oil, i. e. Ricke (Ol.) ; 


_ ticles of any animal. 


Sy; 


Caſuarina, a genus in Linnæus's 
He hath two ſpecies. 
Cafus, the word ſignifies the ſame 


as Symptoma; ſometimes it is uſed 


for any thing fortuitous or ſponta- 


neous, or, a fall from an eminence. 


of a diſeaſe. 5 | 
Vatins call t 


In Paracelſus it ſignifies a+ e 5 


diſtemper, and alſo, an entire hiſtory 
Caſus Palpebre Superioris, fo the 
retraction of the up- 

per eye- lic. 5 


Caſus Lapſus Palpelræ Superioris, 
2 


preternatural deſcent of the upper 


(194) 
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Catablema, naraf)nua, according 
to Galen, Hippocrates means by it 
the outermoſt fillet which ſecures the 
reſt of the bandage. 

Catachloos, KATHY NOOCy from Non, 
graſs, or green herb ; Galen expounds 
it, „a very green colour.“ It is 
applied te ſtools, and then, many 


read for this word Cataclola, i. e. 


very bilious. 
Catachriſton, medicine applied by 
way of unction. 


Cataclaſe, XATHAXNGETIG, from x- 


xA&%Q, fo break, or diſfort. Galen ex- 


plains it to be an affection of the 


eye, as when the eye-lids are diſtorted. 
* defines it to be a ſpaſtic oc- 
cluſion of the eye. 


Catacleis, àxarαον¹, fubclavicle, 


from lo, below, M, clavis, the cla» 
vicle. According to Galen it is the 
firſt ſmall rib of-the thorax. 


Catacores, X£2T X%0ptsy full, abun- 


- dant; and when applied to ſtools, it 


means that they are purely or in- 
tenſely bilious. Hippocrates uſes it, 
in both ſenſes. | | 

Catagma, vanayua, à fracture. 
Galen ſays a ſolution of the bone is 


called Catagma, and, that Eclos is a 


ſolution of the continuity of the 
fleſh ; that when it happens to a car- 


tilage it hath no name, though Hip- 
Caftration, the taking away the teſ- 


pocrates calls it Catagma, 
Catagmatica, Catagmatic, from 
xzlayw, deduco; remedies proper for 
cementing broken bones, or, to pro- 
mote a callus, from zalaywyui, to break, 
eee ee ee 525 this 
word to expreſs an epilepſy. 
Catalepfis, We lot Ys 


from xaTarauC arms; to occupy, detain, 


ſeize, or interrupt. It is that kind of 
apoplexy, in which the reſpiration 


is not noiſy, and, the muſcular parts 
maintain any accidental aftitude, 


although, by ny external force they 
arg ealily moved. 12 8 

Catalonzay, the plant that bears 
the St. Ignatius's bean. 


| Catalpa, 
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Catalpa, a ſpecies of Bighonia. 

Catalyſis, nararuoiy from , 

to diſſolve, or deſtrey. It ſigniſies a 


palſy, or, ſuch a refolution as hap- 


pens before the death of the patient; 
alſo, that diſſolution which conſti- 
tutes death. Age n N 

Catamenia, xaTz,umwa, from ata, 


| ſecundum, according to, and n, menſis, 


the month. The fame as menſes. 

Catanance, candy lion's-foot, a ſpe- 
cies of Succory. | 

Catanance Leguminoſa, a ſort of 
crimſon graſs vetch. 2 11 

Calananclie, candy lion's- foot, a ge- 
nus in Linnzus's botany. He enu- 
merates three ſpecies. 

Catapaſma, zatenraoun, from mag 
ow, 'to ſprintle. The ancient Greek 
phyſicians meant by this, any dry 
medicine reduced to powder, to be 
ſprinkled on the body. Their va- 
rious uſes may be ſeen in Paulus, 
lib. vii. cap. xii. 

Cataphora, . xur The coma 
ſomnolentum of authors. Dr. Cul- 
len conſiders it as a leſſer degree of 
apoplexy. Nee | 

Cataphora Coma, i. e. Apoplexia 
Sanguinenr. 3 

Cataphora Hydrocephalica, i. e. Apo- 
Hlexia Scroſa. | | 

Cataphrata, from naTa0(accow, 70 
Fortify. See Quadriga. | 


| Cataphiſma, a kind of thick poul- 


tice of meal and herbs. 

Cataplaſma, narandacua, a Cata- 
plaſm, or poultice, from zdlernucow, 
illino, to ſpread like a plaſter. They 
are ſofter, than plaſters or ointments. 


They are 338 formed of ſome 


vegetable ſubſtances, and applied of 
ſuch a conſiſtence as neither to ad- 
here nor run. They are alſo parti- 
cularly uſeful, when the intention is 
to be effected by the perpetuity of 
heat or cold, which they retain long - 
er than any other kind of compoſi- 


tion. 


| _  Catoplinis, aa ran, from - 


/ 


n 
cm, to Arie. Any ſudden. ſtupefao- ; 


ſage. | 


1.4: 


tion, or deprivation of ſenſation. in 


any of the members or organs 


Catape/es, rurano, from ud amuy: , 
to ſwallow down. According to Are- 
tæus, it - ſignifies. the inſtruments: of 4 
deglutition. Hence alſo, . | 

Catapotium, xaraxotio, A pill. 43 


C atabfyxis, x arab Es, from u 


to refrigerate. A refrigeration with-. - | 


out ſhivering, either univerſal, or, 


of ſome particular part. A chilli- 


neſs, or, as Vogel deſines it, an un- 


eaſy ſenſe of cold in a muſcular or 


cutaneous part. * HPO 

Cataptofis, raranroor, from ar- 
le, to fall down, It implies ſuch 
a falling down as happens in apo- 
plexies ; or, the ſpontaneous. falling 


down of a paraiytic limb. . 1 


Catapultarum Aqua,” 1. e. Arguebu- 
Cataputia, ſpurge. | WEE 
Cataracta, xarayerra, a cataract, 


from ud\oparow, to mingle together, . | 


put out of order, or to'confound. Dr. 
Cullen places it as a ſpecies of Cali- 
It is when from an opacity ia 


the cryſtalline humour of the eye, 


the rays of light cannot paſs to the 
retina, and thus, a fpecies of blind».  - 
neſs is produced. It begins wick 
a ſuffuſion of the eye, when little 
clouds, motes, and flies ſeem to 
float about in the air; but, when 
confirmed, the pupil of the eye is 
either wholly, or, in part covered, 
and ſhut up with a little thin ſkin, 
ſo that the light has no admittance. _ 
There is a great nicety in taking 
this off; but I know not by what 
neglect it is altogether given over 
to empirics to perform. Some 
will have it, that theſe repreſenta · 
tions are from corpuſcles floating in 
the aqueous humour; others aſcribe 
them, to the condenſation or co» 
agulation of the aqueous humour; 
and others again, to the thickening 
of the cryſtalline humour; but, 
HOY h corpuſcles 
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eorpuſcles neither in the aqueous or 
cry ſtalline humour can be perceived 
on the retina; nor, can the adhe- 
fion of any thing to the exterior 
_ ſurface of the cornea repreſent any 
image upon the bottom of the eye, 
for, ſuch is the convexity of the 
cornea, and poſition of the retina, 
that an object muſt be placed at 
a greater diſtance from the retina 
than the cornea is, in order that 
its image may be printed upon 
the bottom of the eye; that is, 
that all the rays proceeding from 
each point of a viſible object may 
converge to as many points on the 
retina : whence, there is no point 
in a viſible object, from which 
rays flowing do not, or at leaſt 
ought not to touch every. point in 
the cornea. Therefore, unleſs all 
the rays emitted from each point of 
an object are collected in one point 
of the retina, they will not have a 
ſufticient force to repreſent there the 
diſtinct appearances of points, i. e. 
the image of the object, but it is im- 
poſſible this ſhould be effected ac- 
cording to the rules of optics, if, the 
object be too near the retina, or, not 
removed from it to a ſufficient diſ- 
tance. See Amauroſis. 
Cataract (the Black), i. e. Amau- 


Cataria, catmint or nep, a ſpecies 
of Nepeta. Tournefort called the 
Nepeta of Linnæus, by the name of 
Cataria. i 

Catarrhalis, a catarrhal fever 

Catarrheuma, XATApriviic, 1. e. Ca- 
tarrhus. en 

Catarrhexis, narf Rn, a violent 
and copious eruption, or effuſion, 
joined with ag, it is a copious 
_ evacuation from the belly, and ſome · 
times alone it is of the fame ſigni- 
fication. In Vogel's Neſelag y, it is 
defined, a diſcharge of pure blood 
from the belly. : 


Catarrlacus, xa ff a word ap- 


(00-3: 


oy 


8 
plied to diſeaſes proceeding from diſ- 
tillations-of rheum. | 
Catarrhopa Phymata, varuppora S 
perez, tubercles tending downward 
or, as Galen relates, thoſe that have 
their apex on a depending part. 
Catarrhopos Nouſos, natazpporo; v2 oogy 
a remiſhon of the diſeaſe, or its de- 
cline, and oppoſed to the paroxyſm. 
Catarrhus, xa c pg, a defluxion, 
from nr, and pw, to flow down, 
is a defluxion of a ſharp ſerum 
from the glands about the head 
and throat, generally occafioned, 
by a diminution of inſenſible per- 
ſpiration, commonly called a Cold, 
wherein, what ſhould paſs by the 
ſkin, oozes out upon thoſe glands, 
and occaſions irritations, coughs, 
and, all the uſual ſymptoms. The 
cauſes are whatſoever accumulates + 
too great a quantity of ſerum in 
the body; whatſoever hinders the 
diſcharges by urine and the pores 
of the ſkin, too much liquifies the 
blood, aſtringes the bowels, or, 
weakens digeſtion :- for though the 
food is changed into a ſort of fluid, 
notwithſtanding that digeſtion is 


weakened, yet, fince its comminu- 


tion is not great enough for the 
chyle, which is made of it, to 
compoſe with the blood an homo- 
eneous fluid, it will be eaſily again 
eparated from it into parts where 
its velocity impreſſed from the 
heart grows languid, that is, in the 
glands fituate about the head, 
which are numerous wo 5 ſe. 
parate a t quantity of ſerum 
through F ng And indeed, from 
what cauſe ſoever the ſerum is ac- 
cumulated in the veſſels beyond its 
quantity, its greateſt part cannot 
but, after ſome circulations, lodge 
itſelf about the head or brain; be- 
cauſe, that is furniſhed with the leaſt 
reſiſtances, either to oppoſe it, or 
throw it off after lodgment. _ 
upon that account the brain itſel 


will 
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vill be fooh in fault, whenever the 
blood or other humours are fo. 
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ſtithrion, ſtate, or condition of any _ 


CF 


Some have wrote very largely of this 


diſtemper, and particularly Schneid- 
er; 3 include under it all 


crates, it 


kinds of defluxions: but, the moſt 


received diſtinctions are included in 
theſe verſes. 


Si uit ad Pectus, dicatur Rheuma 
Cartarrhus, Rs 

Ad Pauces Branchus, ad Nares efto 
Cory za. | ba 


Though, Hippocrates' enumerates 
ſeven ſpecies of defluxions under 


this appellation. When a fever ariſes . 


with theſe ſymptoms, it is called 
Febris catarr alis, and Willis gives 
an inſtance of one that was epi- 
demical and malignant, De Febr. 
cap. 17. 255 | 


tha. 

 "Catarrhus Bellinſulanus, i. e. Mumps, 
or Cynanche Parotidea., 
Catarrlus Suffocativns,' the croup, 

or Cynanthe trachealis, © 

__ *Catarrhus + et ous Barbadenfis, 

the croup, or Cynanche trachealis, 


'Catarrhus, i. e. Peripneumonia No- 


tioned by Aretæus. 


the bones, after whic 
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thing. a 


fractured li 


ans the extenſion of a 
„or a diſlocated one, 


A x 1% Hippo: 


in order to replace it. Alſò the ac- 


tual replacing it in a proper ſitua- 


tion. 
Catchfly. 
Silene. 


Catchfly ( Spaniſt,) ee Otitet. 


See Fiſcaria it is alſo | 
a name of a ſpecies of £7, 


Cate, 1. E. Terra Faponica. | 15 5 : 


Catechu, i. e. T. rs e's The 
college have retain is reſin in 
their Pharmacopceia; a Tincture, 


Tinctura Catechu, is directed, for- 
merly called Tinctura Japon. 


Catciadion, a long inſtrument which 


was introduced into the noſtrils, in 
order to provoke an hæmorrhage for 
the cure of the head- ach. It is men- 


1 * 1 


Catellorim Oleum, it is olive oil, in 


which young whelps have been 


boiled until their fleſh ſeparates from 


| thyme, marjoram, &c. which ſtand 


.- Catarrhus YVefice, the ſame as Glus, 


which ſee. 
Catartiſmus, xatapoucc, according 
to Galen it is a tranſlation of a bone 
from a preternatural to its natural 
ſituation. 1 
Cataſarca, watacagua, i. e. Ana- 
ſarca. X OE 


. Cataſiagmos, varaoraype;, from 


gage, to diſtill. This is the name 
which the Greeks, in the time of 
Celſus, had for à diſtillation. 
Cataſtalagmos, i. e. Cataftagmos. 
Cataſtalticus, vataotaarmoc, from 
ala, to refrain,” or oviIw, 70 


in Linnæus's botan 


| . in the ſun, and then, the oil 


is 


ined for uſe. . 
Catellus Cinereus, a cupel, or teſt. 
Caterpillars. See Scorpiuras. 
Cateſbæa, the lily-thorn, a genus 
one ſpecies. 

Catavala, common aloe. 
Catherefis, xxdaigior;, from nalaiprw, 
abſumo, to waſte : Hippocrates uſes it 
for ſuch a conſumption of the 
as ha 


. 
- 
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ppens without any manifeſt 
evacuation ; but Scribonzus 


| loſs as ariſes from purging. or the 
like. 3 88 o | 
Catheretica, nabaymuaa, remedies 
which conſume ſuperfluous fleſh. * ' 


contract. It fi gnifies ſtyptic, aſtrin- 


o 


gent, repreſſing. 
Cataſtus, ¶ Lapii,) i. e. Achates; 


Cataſt afts,, va rac rag. The con- | 


35 
and ſome others, expreſs by it ſuch 


is added 


1 
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Catharma, xabagua,” from dab 


to purge. The excrements purged off 
from any part of the body,” . — * 
Catharmos, n from | 


naYaips'y 


\ 
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y. There is but 
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' fo purge: Purgation by medicines; 

. — cure © Ladder -by ſuper- 
ſtitious remedies. . 

Cetharfis, xabapoic, purgation, whe- 

ther by the menſes, lochia, urine, 

or Rook ; in a way natural or arti- 


__ fetal. 


Cathartica, xabapriua, cathartics, 
from rhei, to purge. This word is 
general! uſed as expreſſing of purg- 
ing medicines; but it alſo implies 
emetics. The vermicular or pe- 
riſtaltic motion of the guts, is 
ſuch as continually helps on their 
contents, from the pylorus down 


to the rectum. Now, every irrita- 


tion either quickens that motion in 
its natural order, or, occaſions ſome 
little inverſions of it. In both, 
what but lightly adheres to. the 
coats or inner membranes will be 
looſened and ſhook off, and, carried 
forward with their contents; and, 
they will alſo be more . A 
thus rendered more fluid. By this 


it is manifeſt, how a caflartic 


tens and increaſes the diſcharges 
by ſtool; but, the ſame manner of 
operation alſo carries - its effects 
much farther, in proportion to the 


1 "1 
A 


es, 


in pro 


CA: 
As for thoſe cathartics which are 
diſtinguiſhed. by the names of C-. 
lagogues, Hydragegues, Phegmago- 
the. like, upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion of an eleckive quality therein, 
they may be accounted for upon 
more intelligible principles; For, 
when the - diſcharges by ſtool diſ- 
cover an over proportion of any 
particular humour, it is to be ſup- 
poſed there was a redundance of 
ſuch a humour, whoſe diſcharge. 
any irritation would occaſion, Thus, 
rtion to the proximity of 
ſome humours in, the inteſtinal 
tube, and, the diſpoſition of the 
paſſages to convey them that way, 
do they require greater or leſſer 
vibrations, or ſhakes of the fibres 
from a cathartic to fetch them out. 
For this reaſon, the briſker cathar- 
tics which vellicate the membrahtes 
moſt of all, pump out: as it were, 
from all the meſenteric glands, 
and neighbour. their con- 
tents; which, becauſe they abound ſo 
much with lymphatics, and viſcid 
watery humours, make the diſcharges 
thin and watery; thoſe which act in 


ſomewhat. a, lower degree, yet ir- 


force of ne ſtimulus 4 
it is great, all the appendages of t 

bowels and, even an the NT in 
the abdomen, will, by a conſent of 
parts, be pulled or twitched, ſo as 
to affect their reſpective juices in 
the ſame manner as the inteſtines 
themſelves do their contents. The 
conſequence of which muſt be, that, 
a great. deal will be drained back 
info the inteſtines, and, made a part 
of what they diſcharge. And, when 
we confider the vaſt number of 
glands in the inteftines, with the out- 
lets of thoſe viſcera opening there - 
into, and particularly, of the liver 
and pancreas; it will be no wonder 
that vaſt quantities, eſpecially in 


ritate 2 to deterge and draw 
out a great deal of mucous and viſ- 
cid matter which ſometimes. by 
lodgment and want of due motion, 
ae into various colours, oc- 
caſion different names of phlegm, . 
or choler. As, the former there- 
fore paſs for hydragogues, ſo do the q 
latter for purgers of phlegm. and 
choler. „ | 1 
Upon another account, beſides 9 
that of a ſtimulus, does a catlartic 
anſwer. its. intention, and that is, by 
fuſing the humours, and rendering 
them more fluid than they were be- . 
fore; whereby, they are better fitted 
to paſs off by their proper emunc- 
tories, Thoſe, which conſiſt of ; 
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ll full conſtitutions, may be carried off ſubtile actiye parts, are not 

1 dy one purge. FOE ſenſible in the larger paſſages, be- 
bl ; 7 7 | cauſe 
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ee 
kaufe of the great quintitics of mat- 
ter which lay too 


at a load up- 
on them, and make them unheed- 
ed: but, when they are got into the 
blood in any confiderable number, 
they divide and fuſe thoſe coheſions 
which obſtruct, or move heavily 
along the capillaries, and ſcour the 
glands; inſomuch, that every pulſati- 
on throws ſomething through the in- 
teſtinal glands, which goes away by. 


ſtool, that the refluent blood had fract 


waſhed away, and brought back 
from all parts of the body. Of this 
kind are all thoſe cathartics which 
are ſaid to purge the joints, and, are 

reſcribed 1n 1 26 5.” Da and ar- 
Rite ins, as the radix turpe- 


thi, and all the aloetics. And, this 


is the reaſon why cathartics of this 
ſort are ſo eaſily changed into the 


moſt efficacious alteratives ; for, an 


alterative is a cathartic in a lower de- 
Tree, or, of a more remiſs operation. 
hatſoever brings ſuch particles to 
a ſecretory onfice, which are fitted 
for its pat e, oftener, 
celerating the blood's motion, or, 
breaking it into more icles o 
that particular ſize and inclination, 
will increaſe that ſecretion. Ac- 


cording therefore to the difference 


of the parts, where ſuch ſecretions 
are enlarged, as the glands of the in- 
teſtines, 3 or ſkin, the medi- 
eines which are the inſtruments 
therein, are called either cathartics, 
diuretics, or diaphoretics. 

Cathedra, in Hippocrates it is the 
Anus. | | . 

Catheretics, are; medicines which 
erve to take off the fungous or ſu. 
perfluous fleſh that is apt to ow 
up in wounds or ulcers, and ar 
the ſame with Cauſtics and Eſcharo- 
ties. 

Catheter, xabrrng, is a hollow in- 
ſtrument, and ſomew hat crooked, to 
thruſt up the yard into the bladder, 


* 


* 


ſtone or 


e, oftener, either by ac- 


the uterus. 


are 
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to aſfiſt in bringing away urine, 
when the paſſage is ſtopped. by a 
| vel; though ſome wri- 
ters. uſe it alſo for liniments and 
other external applications. 
Catlieteriſmus, æabernpis hoc the in- 
troduction of the catheter into the 
bladder. This appellation was given 
by P. Ægineta to this operation. 
Cathidryſis, nalJeuor, from u. ß 
to plate together. The reduction of 4 
WM | 

_ Cathimia, in the ſpagyric language 
it ſignifies, 1. A Flu Soto 
neral vein, where gold and filver is 
dug; 2. Coneretions in the furnage 
of gold and filver. 3. Gold, 4. Spu- 


ma argenti; and 5. Soot that ad- 


heres to the walls in burning braſs. 
Catimia, lithar ge. 
| Catholic, 4abo dle, from nala, per; 
through, and o, totum; all; is aſcrib- * 
ed to medicines that are ſuppoſed to 
purge all humours alſo, the ſame 
as a panacea, or univerſal. medicine: 
but ſuch are now laughed at for im. 
poſitions, | | ; | 3 
e be from v, Heep, a pro- 
found ſſeep. e 
Calias, aa, an inciſion knife, 
formerly uſed to extract a dead, fee- 
tus, 5. for opening an abſceſs in 


_ Catillia, the weight of nine 
ounces. - | ” 443 
Catimia, i. e. Cadmia. _ 
Catinum Alunien, pot-aſl. 4 
Catinus Fr ſorius, a crucible. 
Catiſclon, xario wy, One who a 
coſtive, or, not e urged. | 
Catma, filings of gold. © _..._ 
| Catmint. He Ma and Cata- 
ria. K | 
Catccathartica;.meditines that ope- 
rate by ſtool. ab "Fo 
Catoche, naroyn, à catalepſy; alſo | 
a Coma Somnolentum. W 
Catochus, xaroyor, A catalepſy. . 
Some ſay it is the ſame as 7Tetanzs. 
| N 2 Others 


1 * 
* 
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Others denne it to be a rigidity, of the 
92 Vody'withour ſenſibility. 85 
CC Catochus Cervinus, the tonic tetany, 
particularly affecting the neck. 

* Catochus "Diurnus, the ly mptoma- 
tic tetany. 
0 atochus Holotonicus, the tonic te- 
any; | 
th Catom:/mosr, XETWHIT OC, om zarte, 
under, and au®-, the ſhoulder. A put- 
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word P. Egineta expreſſeth that 

mode of reducing a luxated hume- 

| rus, which is perke 

| mantaking the patients' s luxated arm, 

| and, layi ing it over his ſhoulder, ſo 
that he can raife him from the 
r thus, by the weight of the 

5 y the luxation is reduced. 

bs > Catopter, i. e. Speculum Ani. 

ö Catoterica, xa rare fixa, purging me- 

dicines. 

Cat Eye. Thus a ſpecies of Agate 
is named. ” Ie is ſo called from its re- 
ſemblance to the eye of a cat, and, 
is of a greeniſh colour. 
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lum. 


Cat's Tail, typha. 


| 
3 Catta Tripali | 
| |» Cato! Tirpali, f long pepper. 


that cicatrize wounds. 


Caturus, a genus in Linnzus' 8 bo- ä 
tany. He enumerates two ſpe- | 


| cies. 
| Caucafan, i. e. Moly W 
| | - Cancalis, baſtard parſley. A ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates ſeven ſpecies. 


Cauda. Attys ſays, that in Wie | 
called as have a ſtalk. 


women a fleſhy ſubſtance ariſes from 
the os uteri, and fills -the vagina. 
Sometimes it protuberates - wit 
the lips of the pudenda, like the 
tail of ſome animal; whence its 
name. 


5 — a name of the Or Corcy- 
"Cards Equina, the Erle of / 


( 11 ) 


ring under of the ſhoulder: By this 


ormed by a ſtrong 


Cat's Foot, a ſpecies of Gnapha- 


Cc atulotica, xarehwrixa. Medicines 


ut 


* 


0 4 
Linnæus, or Horſe Tail... A genus 
of plants. 

Cards Equina. The lumbar faf- 
ciculi, from their origin to the ex- 
tremity of the os en form 
through the whole canal of the lum- 
dar vertebræ, and, of the os ſacrum, 
a large bundle of nervous ropes, 
oF by anatomiſts cauda egllina, 
becauſe, of ſome reſemblance which 
it hears'to a horſe's tail, eſpecially, 
when taken out of the canal, and 
extended in clear water, 

Cauda Maris, a ſpecies of Ranun. 
culut. | 
Cauda Parcind, i i. e. ae 3 

Cauda Vulpis Rubicundi, red - lead. 

Caudatio. So an elongation of the 
clitoris is called. 

Caudex, the trunk of a tree. It i is 
that part of any plant which is be- 
twixt the root and the branches. Ac- 
cording to Linnzus, it is the aſcend- 
ing x. deſcending body of rhe root. 

In herbs and under ſhrubs, this part . 
is called Caulis, the ſtalk. 5 

Caul, a ſpecies of the opake and | 
unfigured flour; it is of a brown co- 
lour. 

Cal, i. e. Omentum. 451 

Canledon, xavayder, becau ſei it biedks 
Iſke vate, a branch. A ſpecies of 
fracture, and is, when the bone is 
broken , ſo as not to co- 
wen. | 

Caulias, xavac, an epithet for that 
juice of the Silphium which flows, 
from the ſtalk, by way of diſtinction 
from that which flows from the root, 
and 13 called eds. 

Cauliferous. Such plants are 0 


( auliflewer. See Botrytis. 5 
"Caulis, navy the ſtalk or ſtem. 
The ſtalk of a tree is called its trunk. 
Linnæus defines it to be the proper 
trunk of the herb, which elevates the 
leaves and fructification. 
Caulis, a cabbage or colewort. 
Caulis Ruber, red colewort. n 
. Caulis 


— 


applied; an 
commonly expreſs it, or burn it into 


ſtacles, deſtroy 
ſolids themſelves, and change what 
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Caulis Plridus cauli flo! wer, 
Caulis, à name both of the Penis 


agd the Vagina. 


& Caulis . A procum- 


dent or trailing ſtalk is that which 


lies on the ground, and propagates 
itſelf by emitting roots, as the ivy 


and ſtra W berry. 


Caulis Scandlens. A climbing ſtalk 


is that which climbs by the help of 


tendrils, as the vines and briony, 


&c. 

Caulis volabili. A twiniug ſtalk 
is that which twiſts about any prop, 
without the help of tendrils, as the 
hop, kidney-bean, &c. 

Caulades, the white or green cab- 
bage. 

Caꝛulerapa, cabbage-turnep. A 
cies of Braſſica. 

Caules, a ſtalk. This word is uſed 
by way” of eminence to expreſs the 
fol of Silphium or Laſer. 

Cauloton, N pr Od an N of 
the beet. 

Cauma, xaνν,&/t from xaiw, to burn. 


The heat of the atmoſphere, or, of 


the body in a fever. 

Caunga, a name of the Areca. 

Cauſis, xavor;, a burn. 

8 1 Febris, naveouIn;, i. e. Cau- 
Celſus renders this word by 
Febris Ardens. 

C auſoma, *οο 
crates it ſignifies à burning heat and 
inflammation. | 

Cauſtic, Cauſtica, xavorma, from 
v, uro, to bars, are ſuch things as 


by their violent activity, and heat 
the cex- - 


thence occaſioned, deſtro 
'ture of the part to which they are 
eat it away, as we 


an E/char, which they do by the ex- 
treme minuteneſs, aſperity, and 


quantity of motion, that like thoſe 


of the fire itſelf, tear aſunder all ob- 
the texture of the 


Gays are applied to into a ſubſtance 


3 


uſe generally in 


violent internally 


In Hippo- 


„ 


time with detergent dreſſings, falls 
uite off, and leaves a vacuit in the 
Ebac of the part. e are of 


humations, to eat through to the ſup- 
purated matter, and give it vent; 
and alſo, to make iflues in parts 


where cutting is difficult CE 


venient, ; 


Cauſus, xavaug 1 v, to burn.. 


An highly ardent fever. According 


to Hippocrates, a fiery heat, and ine 


ſatiable thirſt, are its culiar cha- 
racteriſtics. Others a ſo, are parti. 
ticular in deſcribing ĩt; but whether, 
they. are ancients or moderns, from- 
what. they relate, this fever is no 
other than a continued ardent fever, 
in a bilious conſtitution. In it 

heat of the body is intenſe; the 
breath is Pane fiery ; the ex- 
tremities are cold; the 
quent and ſmall; the heat is more 
than externally, 


pulſe 3 is fre- 


ſceſſes and impoſt. 


and, the whole ſoon ends i in e ; 


or death, 
Canuterium, varru g from dane, i 


burn ; a cautery, either actual or po» 


rential. 
Cava Herbarioruni, "FU Ih 
25 Cava Mafor Radix, maria . 


Cava Hera.) The large vein. 


which receives the refluent blood, 


and conveys it to the heart, .is thus | 


named. See Vena. 


Caverna, a cavern." Alſo a name. Fe. 


of the female pudenda. 


Caviarium, caviar. It is the pick- 3 


led roe of the ſturgeon. _ 
Cavicula, 
Cavilla, \ Cune: iforme. la 
Caxabi, 1. e. Caſſada. 


Ceanothus, New. ſerſey tea-tree. A 


genus in Linnzus's . He 
enumerates three ſpecies. 
Ceanthus,. i. e. Ceanothus, 
Ceaſmus, xtc from K f0 \ fol 


or divide, A 2 2 or fragment. 


the ankle; alſo the Os | 


—_— 
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Ctcig, a gall of the cak. — eiba, : a ſpecies of Bombax. = 
Cecropla, the trumpet · trag. or the Celandine (Greater 4 See Chalte 
fnake-wood tres. A genus in Lin- Amun, N Sanguinaria. 0 
4 3 's botany. There is but one elandine ( Tue Tree.) See S i 

conia. 
yl * ooo (Bas badoes.) See Cedrela: BT Celandine (Lefſex.) See Figaria: 
. Cedar ( 3 Jamgice- EF: A Celaftrus, ſtaff. tree. A genus in 
| @< fpecics of Lane. Linnæus's botauy. He enumerates 
4 (Ber alex. ) 2 ſpecies of ſixteen ſpecies, 


Celaſtrus Inermis, | * Ceanothys, 
| Cedar (Caralizigs.) A variety of Linn. 
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| the Virginian red cedar. Cele, ann. A _ cauſed by the 
1 Cedar of Lebanon, a variety of By. protruſion of a ſoft | | 
Fo | * 175 b | 2 a ſpe 5 of * 
0 | cu (Plænician,) a ſpecies eleriac, alſo called 7 Turnep-r 
118 Funipers a Celery. A ſpecies of Aoiam. my 
HE - 2 2 (Red N. inian,) ſpecies of . Celerity. See Velocicy. 
j oy: 3 ty 
1 niperusß. Celiac Artery and Veins. . See : . 
4 eder (Spaniſh), a ſpecies of Juni. tery and Vein. 
== bee. Cells little bags or bladders, where 
[ I & ' Cedma, the ſame as Pudend, fluids or matter of different ſorts are 
| 4 | | | Cedra (Efentia ae), 1 1. e. EV. Ber- 51 common both to animals 
j 1 gamote. oY lants. 
: 4 [1 Cedrela, Barbadoes W * Calle Turcica. See Brain, and Pi. 
33 1 genus in Linnæus's botany. He neal:s Glandula. X 
ET .- enumerates one ſpecies.” Cellulz Adipoſe, i. e. Adipoſi Dudtuc, 
4 6 Cedria. It is called the pitch, and Cellulz Meoftoidee, Theſe are very 
T8 -. the reſin of the great cedar-tree ; ſo irregular cavities in the ſubſtance of 
47 that it is. the 87. $5 tears of the cedar. the maiſtoid apophyſis, which com- 


Some uriters confound this with the municate with each other, and have a 
FR. -. Cedrelaun, or oil of cedar, but er- common opening towards the inſide, 
' roneouſſy. | and 2 little above the poſterior edgy, 


1 Caran Lignum. So the wodg of the orbicular groove. The maf; _ 
LE. of the jur -tree is called, toid opening is oppoſite to the ſmall 

3 8 Cedris, 1 4 fruit of the great cedar- Nopening of the Euſtachian tube, but, 

14 tree. a little igher. 

qt - ** Cedrium, i. e. 88 It is alſo a C. ellulgſa * Membrana, the cellular 

| ime for tar. membrane. It is, moſt commonly 

[7 ®Cearo, the citron-tree. underſtood to be that part of it oaly -_ 
3 7 Cedromela, the fruit of the citron- which lies under the ſkin next the 

I \ „ ered fleſh, and which, contains but little 

if .  Cedronella, Turkey baum. fat i in the cells; but, it is found to 
1 C Cedroftis, i. e. Bryonia Alb. inveſt the moſt minute fibres that 
i : Cedrus, the cedar of Lebanon. Pi- we are able to trace; fo. that, it is 

L | F ; ” Cedrus, Linn. conſidered as the univerſal connect- 
13 Cedrus Americana, i. e. Arbor Vite. in is medium of eve 4 part of the 

+ | | s " Cearus Baccifera.. See Sabina. y. It is compoſe of an infinite : 
 -.  Cearus Folio Cupreſſ, i. 6. Ohe number of minute cells united toge - 
2 der and communicating w 5 

{| + 4 a e ie. DE 5 other. | 
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cum Tunica Ruſellii, i. e. . 
N Extei n. vel Membrany/ Triteſtins- 


Gate, cock's-comb amaranth. A 


nus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates eleven ſpecies, and ſive 
varieties. 

n Celafioithes, a ſpecies of b. 
Celſa. A term of Paracelſus's, to 
Ggnity what is called the beating of 
the life in a particular part. 

. Celfia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 

Þ There are three ſpecies. '- 

2 Upſalian bryum. A ſpecies 

of Bryum. 

Celtis, the nettle-tree, A genus 
ja Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
| rates three ſpecies. 

+ Cemaro, i. e. Adrachne. 

Cembra, mountain Cembro pine. 

A ſpecies 'of Pinns. 
88 a crucible. 
Cenchramis, aπννY n, A gran or 
' ſeed of the fig. 
| - Cenchrius, a ſpecies of Herpes that 
reſembles cee, millet. 

- Cenchros, KEY XPIry millet. 

.Cenchrus, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are nine ſpecies. 

Cendres Gravellees. So the French 
call the pot-aſh. 

£5, KEVEWVES, from Ng, empty; 
the flanks. 

Cenigdam, the name of an inſtru- 
ment angiently uſed for opening the 
head in epilepſies. 

Ceniotemium, a purging remedy 
formerly of uſe in the venereal dif- 
eaſe, ſuppoſed to be mercurial. 


Ceniſia, violet of Mount Cenis, A 


ſpecies of Viola. Alſo, a ſpecies of 
 Campanula. | 

" Cenofts, ae, Hoch Keyors empty. 
Lr n It muſt be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from Catharfis. Cenoſis imports a 
general evacuation; C atlas means 
the evacuation of 2 particular hu- 


mour which offends with reſpect to 


quality, * | 
* Centaurea, u. A genus in 


So $4 


% 


'&% 5 El. 
Linnæuss botany. * 'He Welte * 
this genus tie  7acea or Knapweed, 

anus or Carnboitle, Rhatorticum or 

9 or Centauty, Staebe or 
Knapweed, Calcitrapa or Star-TWifle, 


Calcitrapoides or Prickly Knapw 75 
and Cyocodilium Or Ca : 


Centauiy without ſtems. Linnzps 


enumerates in this genus fixty-ſix 
ſpecies. 


Centaurea Benedicra, bleſſed thiſtle. 755 


A ſpecies of Centiraveg: 


Centauriuni, common greater cenn © 


taury. A ſpecies of Centaurea. 
Centaurium Minus, leſſer cen 


A ſpecies of Gentiana. The 20. e 
have retained this plant in their 
Pharmacopœia. : i 

Centauroides, Italian Ge cen- 
taury. A ſpecies of Centaurea. Alſo  _ 
the Pyrenzan Cnieus, © A ſpecies of 
Cnicus, 


Centaury. See Centaurea, WD 
Centaury (Lefer.) See Centaurium 
IAA. N 
- Centawry (Mass.) A ſpecies of | 
entiana, 45 
Centenariui, the centenary. 18 f is 
a Swediſh weight, equal to ſixty 


Swediſh grains, or nearly lixty-three © 


Engliſh grains. | 
Centre, is the middle of any body, # 
or, that point which is every way, or, 


as near as poſſible, equidiſtant from 


its ſurface. 


Centre of Gravity of any body, is 


a point on which that body being 


ſupported, or, from it ſuſpended, all 
its parts will be in an equilibrium 1 
one another; Thus the cizzre of 
1 of the human body extend- 
ed a engtli, is by Borelli, De Meru 
a placed between the Na. 
tes and Pubes whickis ſuppoſed very 
convenient for the aQt of W 
tion. 

Centre, he . * 17 Gravity 9 
ts Bodies, ris int in 4 right” 
line connedting their centres, and | 
ſo placed. in that line, 'thet ther” 
Neg diſtances « 
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diſtances from it ſhall be recipro- 


cally as the weight of thoſe bodies; 
and, if another body is placed in the 
ſame right line, ſo that its diſtance 
from any point in it be reciprocally 


as the weight of both the former bo- 


dies taken together, that point ſhall 
be the common centre of gravity of 
all three. | 5 . 
Centre of Motion of a Body, is that 
point about which a body moves 
when faſtened any. way to it, or, 
made to revolve round it. 


Centre. of Oſcillation, is that point 


in a compound pendujum, where, 


if its whole weight were faſtened, 


it would ſtill oſcillate or perform its 
ſwings in the ſame time as before; 


and conſequently, it muſt be diſtant 


from the point of ſuſpenſion by the 
length of a ſimple pendulum, whoſe 
oſcillations are ſynchronal with thoſe 
of the compound. : 

Centre of Percuffion, is that point in 
any body wherein the force of a 


ſtroke made with it is the greateſt. 


Centigedes, wood-lice. OY 
Centratio. Paracelſus expreſſes by it 
the degenerating of a ſaline principle, 


and contracting a corroſive and ex- 


ulcerating quality. Hence, Centrum 
Salis is ſaid to be the principle ar d 
cauſe of ulcers. | 
Central Forces. This is a general 
appellation for the two grand ſpe- 
cies, centrifugal . and centripetal 
forces. * 
» Centrifugal Force, from centrum, 


2 centre, and fugo, to fly, is that 


force by which all bodies moving 
round any other body in a circle, 
do endeavour to fly 
off from the 'axis of their motion in 
a tangent to the periphery! of it. 


And, this force is always prop ortion- 
al to the circumference of the curve, 
in which the revolving body is car- 


ried round: , The centrifugal force 
to the centripetal, is, as the ſquare 


of the arch which a body deſcribes 
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in a given time, divided by the di- 


ameter, to the ſpace through which 


any heavy body moves in falling 


from a place where it was at reſt in 
the ſame time. If any body ſwim 
in a medium heavier than itſelf, the 
centrifugal force is then the difference 
between the ſpecific weight of the 


medium and the floating body. 


Centripetal Force, from centrum, 


a centre, and peto, to ſeek," is that 


force by which any body moving 
round another is drawn or tends to- 
wards the centre of its orbit, and, 


is much the ſame with A3/olute Gra- 


vity; which ſee. If a body being 
ſpecificall | 
dium, ſinks in it, the exceſs: of that 
body's gravity above the gravity of 
the medium, is the centripetal force of 


the body downwards. 


Centrum, and Centration, are terms 
uſed by Paracelſus and ſome of his 
followers, to expreſs the principle, 
root, or foundation of any thing: as 
God to be the centre of the univerſe, 


the heart the centre of life, the brain 


heavier than any me- 


| 


— 


the centre of the ſpirits, &c. In Che 


miſiry, it is the principal reſidence . 


or ſource of any thing. Alfo that 


part of a medicine in which its viitue 


reſides. 

Centrum Nerveum. The tendi. 
nous part of the diaphragm, which 
has a triangular appearance, is thus 
named. rn ne 

Centrum Ovale. Vieueſſens firſt 
called a part of the corpus calloſum 
thus. It is convex, and of the form 
of the cerebrum. 


of 


* 
- * 
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Centrum Tendinoſum, the ſame. as 


Centrum Nerveum. 


Centunculus, baſtard pimpernel. A. 


genus in Linnzus's botany, There 
is but one ſpecies, 3 
Cepa, onion. Linnæus includes 
the onion in the genus of Allium. 
Cepa Sedtilis, ci ves. 
Cepala, a ſpecies of Sedum. 
Cepaſirum, According to Dale, 
. | - 6 


% 


ee ( ;) 


* is the Aim Syloeftre, the LN 
E/calonica, and Schamopraſum. Theſe, 
he ſays, differ from the Cepa, in that 
their root is proliferous, and their 
ſtalks are not bellied. | 


Ceplalæa, xiparaia, a long con- 


tinued pain in the head. | 
- Cephatagia, i. e. Cephalalgia, 


Cephalagia -Inflammatoria, inflam- 


mation of the brain, _ , _. 
_ Cephalalgia, xepuranyin, from ziPa- 
an, . the head, and av, pain; the 
head-ach, By ſome this word is uſed 
for a dull pain in the head, which is 
of a ſlrort duration; but, moſt fre- 
quently, it is uſed as expreſſive of 
pain in the head in general, without 
regard to circumſtances. 
Cephalalgia Catarrhalis, i. e. ca- 
. tarrh, from cold. We 
Cephalaigia Inflammatoria, i, e. 
Phrenitis. | | g 
Cephalalgia Herba, i. e. Verbena. 
Cephalanthus, button- tree. A ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. There is 
one ſpecies. 18 ts 
Ceplalartica, medicines that purge 
the head. | 
Cephalitis, inflammation of the 
brain. i Bras 
Cephalea Fuvenum, the head-ach 
that often attends youth at the' ap- 


Proach of puberty. 


© Cephalica Pollicis, a branch from 
the cephalica vena ſent off from 
about the lower extremity of the 
radius, and- runs ſuperficially. be- 
tween the thumb and the metacar- 
Ceplalica Vena, the cephalic vein. 
It was ſo called, becauſe the head 
was ſuppoſed to be relieved by tak- 
ing blood from it. It comes over 
the ſhoulder, between the pectoral 
and deltoid muſcles, and runs down 
the back part of the arm : when it 
gets to, or a little below, the bending 
of the arm, it divides into two; the 
inner of the two branches is called 
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branch from the axillary vein. 


— 


TCeglalicus, uipadunoe; cephalic, from 


ep the. head. Thus remedies 
againſt diforders of the head are called. 
Cephaline, ua, that part of the 
tongue which is next the root, aud 
neareſt the fauces. | | 


plied to plants which are called capi- 
tated. -*:*- «FG - 0 
Cephalonoſos, from niDaxy, a bead, 
and , 4 diſeaſe. This term 5 
applied to the Febris' Hungarita. 
Cephals- Pharyngeaus, from aH 
the head, and Paevyt, the throat. A 
muſcle of the pharynxis thus named. 
It ariſes above from the cuheiform' 


a head, or having a head. It is ap- 


proceſs of the os occipitis, before 


the foramen magnum, from the pte- 
rygoid proceſs of the ſphenoid bone, 
om the upper and under jaw, neu 
the roots of the laſt dentes mol 
and between the jaws. It is inf 


in the middle of the pharynx. Its 


uſe is to compreſs the upper part of 
the pharynx, and to draw K1 forwards 
and upwards. , * '- e 
Cephaloponia, i. e. Cephalalgia. 
Cepini, vinegar. 4 
Cepula, large myrobalans. 
Cera fiava, and Cera alba, yellow 
and white wax, are both retain» 
ed in the college Pharmacopcia; 
they enter into various cerates, plaiſ- 
ters, & c. e 
Cera di Cardo. So the Italians call 
the gum of the carduus pinea. 
Corea, rigarai, from At, a horn. 
80 Rufus Epheſius calls the cornua 
of the uterus. „e 
Ceramium, à Greek meaſure of 
nine gallus. 
Ceranites, xiganre;. A paſtil or 


troch is thus'named by Galen. 


Cerafatum. A purging medicine 


in Libavius ſo called, becauſe the 


Juice of cherries is 2 part of it. 


Cephaloides, neparoudn, ſha Jet 8 


\ 
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merates two ſpecies. 


Sold and warm waters, when the 


warm is poured into the cold. 
_ Geraſtium, mouſe-car, chickwred. 
A genus in Linnæus's botany; He 


enumerates ſixteen or ſeventeen ſpe- 


——S. ton, <7 
© Ceraffoides. A ſpecies of Stella. 


es. . | 1 
Ceraſſs, the cherry-tree, A ſpecies 
of Praaus. It receives its name from 


Ceraſus, a city of Pontus, from 
_ whence they were imported to Rome, 


by Lucullus, and thence propagated 
Into Britain, according to Pliny's ac- 
count. 8 *\ ; 
© Ceratia, i. e. Siligua Nulcis. | 
-  Ceratia Diplyllos, &c. 1. e. Courbasr 


- Crratitis, the yellow horned pop- 


Ceratitis, the unicorn-ſtone, Mar- 
cellus Empiricus ſays it is the ſea- 
violet; and Pliny calls the horned 

by this name | 
. the fruit of the carob- 
Ccratacarbus, a genus in Lin- 
næus's batany. There is but one 


ſpecies. 
Cerategloſſus, from xigac, a horn, 
aud yauoce, a ſongue. Zee Hyogl 575 


& Ceratoides, from rege rg, the geni- 
tive caſe of ug a horn ; a name of 
the Tznica Cornea, Alſo a ſpecies of 
Axyris. | | 
Ceratomalagma, a cerate. 
Ceratania, the carob- tree, or St. 


; ob. bread: A genus in Linnæus's 


tany. There is but one ſpecies. . 
Ceraleplyilum, pond-weed. A ge- 
nus in Linazus's botany, He enu- 


Cerbera, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He enumerates three ipe- 


gies. 8 
Cercbrat, xigxros, wheezing, See 
Eleuchos. 4 wy jr C5225 | 


Fd 


0 (65 CE 
\ Ceraſma, nage, a mixture of _Cerchodes. Thoſe are fo called who 


labour under a denſe breathing. 
Cercis, the Judas-tree. A genus 


in Linnæus's botany, He enume- 


rates two ſpecies. _. | 
. Cercofis, xeexwarc,, from ge, 4 
tail, a diſeaſe of the clitoris, which 
conſiſts of its preternatural enlarge · 


meat. 


Cerea, ear-wax. | 
_ Cerealia, the ſame as Nutrientia, 
Or, all ſorts of corn of which bread - 
is made. 95 | 

Cerebella Urina. Paracelſus thug 
diſtinguiſhes urine which is whitiſh, 
of the colour of the brain, and, from 
which he pretended to judge of ſomo 
of its diſtempers. | 

Cerebellum, as it were, the little 
brain. The cerebrum and cerebely 
lum together, are often called cere- 


. bellum, when the brain is ſpoken of 


in ſmall animals, as birds, pigs, &c, 
It is compoſed of a cortical and me- 


dullary ſubſtance, lying in the hinder 


part of the head. Its ſuperficies is 


full of ſtraight foldings, which re- 


ſemble the ſegments of circles, or, 
the edges of plates laid on one an- 
other; and, theſe are largeſt in its 
middle, and, grow leſs as they ap- 


proach its fore and hind part, where . 


they ſeem to reſemble two worms, 
therefore called Proce//us Fermi- 
farmen. The medullary ſubſtance 
makes three praceſles upon each ſide 
of the medulia oblongata. Its great 
uſe is to ſeparate the nervous fluid, 
called animal ſpirits, from the 
A OI 
Cerebri Galea, i. E. the ſkull, * 


Cerebri (Bafis.) So the palate 1 ; 
meißt; . Ry 


Gercbrum, is of a round figure, 
and divided by the firſt proceſs of 
the dura mater, into the right and 
left ſide. Its external ſurface re- 


ſembles the circumvolutions of the 


ſmall guts, and, in the middle of - 
5 _ each 


| | | : e | £ | 
e -cwmy Few 0 
4 each circumvolution is the begin- Germpeging genus in Lignazs's 
IN of the medullary ſubitance, ſo. botany, He enumerates four ſpe- 


that the- cortical part is always on 


the outfide; which, Malpighi ſays, 


is nothing but a heap of little oval 


_ «glands, which receive the capillary 
uo BA of the - veins and arteries. 


belonging to the brain, and ſend- 
ing out an infinite number of fibres, 


which all together make up the me- 


dullary ſubſtance ; and, paſſing out 
af the cranium, form the nerves 


and medulla ſpinalis contained in 


the yertebrz ; and hence the nervous 
juice is der ved into the nerves and 
fibres of the whole body, by the cor- 


pus calloſum, and medulla oblonga - 


wax. Ot this the ancients made their 
Dina. eee 

Cerris, ſmall acorned Spaniſh oak, 
with prickly cups. A ſpecies o 


Quercus. N 


Cerrus, the holme-axk 


Cerumen, is the wax or excrement 


ſome other writers aſcribe very 


ſtrange virtues as a medicine. 


- 


„ 


Ceruſe, is a preparation of lead 


with vinegar, which is of a white 


colour, whence many other things 


_ Ceropiſus, a plaſter of pitch ang 


of the ear, to which Schroder and 


ta. See Brain. | reſembling it in 'that particular, are 
Cerebrum Elongatum, LE. Medulla by chemi called ceruſe, a> the ce-" 
nalis.  , | 2 _ - ruſe of antimony, and the like. Pa- 
Cerefolium chervil. A ſpecies of racelſus alſo applies it to a White 
e | TY: has yy which he am 2 3 
cfolium Hiſpauicum, ſweet ci- and lays, it is a ſign of death, or, of 
cely. 90 Vi the a toul ebſtructed liver. 
(erefolium Sylveftre, wild cicely. - Cerufs. (Native), a white ſpecies of. 
See Cheroyllum. „ee eee 
' — Cerelzum, i. e, Ceratum. Alſo the Cervaria, larger parſley - leaved - 
: ail of wax. mountain-carrot. A ſpecies of Atha- 2 
ereus, the torch-thiſtle, A ſpecies mania. + e N 
of Cactus. | Ceruiaua, a ſpecies of Pharna-  _ 
-Ceria, the flat worms - bred in ceun. | 4 


Ceriæ, the inteſtines. 
Cerinthe,' honey-wort, . A genus in 
Linneus's botany. He enumerates 
two ſpecies. 281 . 
+ Cerio, i. e. Favus. A kind of Aclor. 
Cerion, xrgiovy A honey- comb. A 
Find of Achor; but, the mouths of 
the perforations are larger, reiem- 
bling the cells of the 4oney-comb; 
wacnce the name. | 


Cervicales. The nerves which paſs 
through the vetebræ of the neck are 
thus called. ; N 

Cervicales Arteriæ, the arteries ß 
the neck, They rite from the ſub- 

clay ians on their upper part, and; are | 
ſoon divided into two. The aut 
rior ones go to the anterior mufeles 

which move the neck and head; the 

poſterior to the ſcalenus, trapezius, 


Ceroma, x»puua, Was uſed by the &. 623-268 T3 

I ancient phyſicians for an unguent or Cervicalis Deſcengens « Dorfi, i. e. 
þ cerate, though originally, it ſeems. to Sacro-Lumberis .zccefforius. ., 1 
s have been given to a particular com- Cervicaria, Bell-nhower. A ſpecies 
poſition which the wreſtlers uſed. in of Campanile. „ ee 

their exerciſes; whence Juvenal Cervix, the hinder part af the 

. calls one ſo anvinted. Cereriaticus, neck, as the fote- part is called Col- 

Sat. il. e lun. A 4 6 
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Cervix Iteri, the neck of the 


Ceęferiſtis Vinum, wine impregnated 
jaſmin. A genus 


with betony. 
Ceftræm, baſtard 
in Linnevs's botany. He enume- 
rates tour ſpecies. 2 
Ceſtrum, betony. 
Ceterach, ſpleenwort. A ſpecies 
of Aſplenium. ' . 
Cevadilla, Indian or American 
cauſtic barley. a 
- Chaa, a Chineſe name for Tra. 
.  Chacril, a French name for the 
Thurzis Cortex. es 
- Cherophyllum, chervil, or wild ci- 
cely. A genus in Linnœus's botany. 
He ennmerates ten ſpecies, and one 
variety. | Ken, 
Chetza Aculcata, i. e. Byttnera 
Scaòra. 


Chaita, Properly the name of 
quadrupeds; but Ruphus Epheſius 
expreſſes by it the hair of the hind- 


head. 
Chalafis, yarao, from x, 


to 
relax. Relaxation. 5 
Clalaxa, 'xavatz, a fail. tone, or 
halaziom, a hail-flone. Some call 
them Grandines. Vhis name is given 
to a white, knotty kind of ſtring at 
each end of an egg, formed of a plex- 
us of the fibres of the membranes, 
whereby the volk and the white are 
connected together. It is alſo the 
name of a tubercle on the eye: lid, 
reſembling a hail-ſtone; it is white, 
hard, and generally, on the edge of 
the eye · lid. It is encyſted and move- 
able, and only differs from the Crithe 
in being fo. St. Yves ſays, it is ge- 
nerally — on the upper eye-lid ; 
that it is hard, and ſhaped like a 
hail-ſtone; whence its name. 
© Chalbane, galbanum. 20 
Chalcanthun, vitriol, or rather vi- 
triol calcined red. 1285 
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\ Chaierxambar, i. e. Caſia Fiftula- + 


CH 
Chaleas, a genus in Linnæus's bo, 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
' Chalcedonicum, Chalcedonian mar. 
n. A ſpecies of Lilium. 
— Chalcedonius, chalcedony. A ſpe- 
cies of Agate, of a milk-like colour, 
and only ſomewhat tranſparent. 
. Chalceion, a ſpecies of Pimpincl. 


- Chelcidica Lacerta, the ſerpent 
called Seps. 4 
-halcitis, from yaMo;, braſs. Tt 
is ſomething metalline growing in 
the veins of copper; or, a kind of 
mineral vitriol. 
is one of the deſiderata, and that its 
ſuccedaneum is the colcothar vitri- 
oli, which is the reſiduum of what 
the oil of vitriol is diſtilled from; 
or, it is the 
redneſs. 
Chalcoideum Or. 
forme of the tarſus. 
Chalcute, burnt braſs. 


t 


* 


| Chalicraton, XY agate), from xa, 


an old word that ſignifies pure wine, 
and xEPaArvuu, FO mix, wine aad water. 
Chaiinos, that part of the cheeks 
which on each fide is contiguous to 
the angles of the mouth. | 
Chalk (White.) See Creta Alba. 


Chalz (Nen-efferveſcent), a genus 


of earth, of a cloſe texture; eafily 
reduced, and generally rubbing, on 


touched, into a fine ſubtile 


bein 
wars, Thy which very much colours 
the hands. 3 

Chalybs, ſteel. As a medicine it 
differs not from iron. 
or harder than iron, according to 
the management of the artiſt : when 
ſoft it is more eaſily 
medicinal purpoſes. The truth is, 
that iron is leſs perfect; but ſteel is 
that iron, the whole quantity of 
whoſe earth is fully ſupplied with 
1 to render it metallic. 

o that Heel is iron that is pure and 


perfecte. 
Chalybis 


Dr. Alſton ſays it 


green vitriol calcined to 


The os cunet- 


It is ſoſter - 


repared for 


F 


en 


\ Chal bis Sal, i. e. Fal Martis. - 

Chaty bs 7. eee, 1. 8. Mas, 
7 

Chama, battard-cotlde; called alſo 
Gl cimerides - Magna, and Chama 
*Clycimeris, 

editerranean ſea, and, are of the 
ſame nature and uſe as the common 
cockle. 

Clamæadte, from PTA "upon "the 
8 and anru, 2 elder ; n 
elder 


Chaineebalanus leu A + 815 | 


cies of Lathyrus, | 
Chamabatos, dewberry. 


Ciamæbuxus, A ſpecies of Pubs | 


gala. 
' Chamgceraſus, i. e. Lonicera Poe 
nalca. 
Qlamæciſſus, ground-ivy 


 Chamaciſtus, a ſpecies of Rhode- 
dendron. 


Chamaclema, ground-ivy... 


Chamectiſta, the ſhrubby trailio 4 


caſſia, and the Virginian wah len 
caſſia. 

* Chamecypariſſus, lavender cotton. 
A ſpecies of Santolina. Alſo a name 
of the Santolina. 

Clamædaplne, ſpurge laurel. 

Clamædrops. In Paulus Ægine⸗ 
ta and Oribaſius, it is the ſatue-as 

Chamedrys. 

Chamedrys, wild germander. A 
| ſpecies of Veronica. 
| Chameadrys, germander. A ſpecies 
of Teucrium. 
Chama jaſme, 


78. 


a ſpecies of Stelle- 


_ Chamteiris, a name of ſeveral ſpe 
cies of Iris. 
 Chamwitea, a Perle of Salix. 
 Chamelea, a ſpecies of Tragia. 
Allo a name of the Mearreon. 
Chameleon Alb. The low carline 
_ thiſtle. 


Chamelinum, i i. e. Linum Cathar- 


ticum. 


* Chamemalus, A kind of dwarf- 


; q 1859 * 


They are found in the 


en 


apple. Gerard cl, . 
Apple. (Ys 7 


common, or. wild — is the 


Matricaria . Chamomilla of Linneus⸗ th | 
The Roman or officinal camomi le, is 


the Anthemis Nobilis of inen a 
Anthemis. -.- 

6 Chame Meſpi e ae quines- 
tree. A A. of Meſpilus. 


Clamæmoly, dwarf mholy. 4 F - 
cies of Allium. bl be- 


Camæmorus, Ae Ber | 


berries, or knout-berries, Ame 
of Rubus. 


ed the Epilobium. Tt is the name. of. 


- 


Chameanerion. 80 Tourefor call- * 


ſeveral ſpecies of Lyſemackia. 
e, i. e. Orchis Lilifdla 
— | A ſpecies of mere. 
t 3 
ys, ground-pine. A ſpe- 
cies Ip" eucrium. „ 
Clamær So Paulus gi | 


neta calls the upper part of the root 


Clamærhododemdrut, Canadian Rie- | 


dura. a ſpecies of Rhodora, 


Chammrops, dwarf palm, or Fal. 
metth, a genus in Linnæus's en 


There are two ſpecies. -—- / 
Chamerubus, the dew 
Chameſyee, a ſpecies of un, 
Chambar, i. e. Ma 
Seve trefoil, 7 
Camel za, a cies er 
Cam moct. Ec 
Chamomilla, corn-feverfew, a 
cies of Matricarie. . 
Champaca, a ſpecies of Mi chilies 
Champignon. See Chantarellus.. 


\ Chancre, a venereal ulcer, which 


reſembles thoſe ulcers in the mouth 
called by the name of 


ceous glands; and Boerhaave ob- 


canker. 
Aſtruc ſays their ſeat is in the ſeba - 


ſpe- . 


+ ' ſerves that they appear on any part : 
of the body, but generally they we 


” 
- 
—ĩ Yoga" - 
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. 
on or near the pubes 
= fous inflevimation, with Feiler 


__ —— 8; Ab. anc 
3 . 


| ful; generally inflamed, ſor 


3 unequal at the bottom, often with 


he” 
furrounding callofity about the edges 
of theſe ulcers diſtinguiſhes them 


| 3 hard protuderaut aſn· coloured 
q. covered with white ſtouyhs. 


from all others. 
of 
-. . 
calls: 


Ge won UE nr TE PIT a, 


ole 


calls Chaomantia. 


matter 5 


ä — rn 
* 
- 


for things in confuſion. 


as an epithet for the plague. . 


coffee. 


r 3 r 
- : 
Bi , 


AN tanz. 
| Charate, i. e. Succinum. 


6 
: 


* 


plants which require 
vine, &c. 


2 


* wy n 
Lets he tes. th. hit. tion If * 


a.. 

Charantia, a ſpecies of Momordica. 
Clarion. See Cardunculus, 

_ Chariftolechia, mugwort. 

" Charloek, i. e. Raplaniſtrum. 


* 


for caves, ſome of which are in Italy, 
where the air is loaded with a poiſon- 


if expoſed to it. 


G 
* 


1 pear, at firſt, like a 2. ox 


this isfollowed by one or more final Anni 
Puſtules filled with a tranſparent 
— — ſometimes White; 
denk, and # fall but ſpread- 
ing 9 is formed, ſometimes _ 


ns champignon, a ſpecies 


— Srema. So Paracelſus 
prognoſties that are taken 
from obſervations of the air; and the 
ſkill' of doing this, the fame author 


&;, is uſed for the original 
the univerſe before it was 
into form; and from thence hand, 


Clagſda. Paracelſus uſes this word 


næus's botany. 
Sleeve, the Egyptian name for 


Clara, a geuus in Linas s bö- 
He enumerates fur ſpecies. | 


Oharacias, from xag#2, a bulwark 
or fence, an epithet 1 to ſome 


pport, as the 
It is a name of the red 


ſpurge, which is a ies of Euplor- 


Charoners, Charonean, an epithet 


ous vapour, that animals ſoon expire 


- Charta nenn, is rer made 


8 


ſoft and porous, fuch as is ed ie 
filfer witnn. 


Charta Virginen, a name of the 


*# 1 


WF 


Chattreut ¶ Poudreete), te Kermet . 


- Mineral: * 


Chaſenrie, the loſs of the ſenſe of 
fmellin FL 

Chaſe, xacun, yawning. 

Chaſte-tree, Vitex Agnus E 

Cate, the Egyptian cucumber. a 

Chedropa, 0p wog, A general term 
for all ſorts of corn and pulſe. 

Cheeſe Rennet. See valium, 
Galium Verum. © A 

Cheilorace, i. e. Labeifiteii. & 

| Cheilocact, from Ng, 4 lip, an 
xaxov, an evil, the lip evil, a dell. ; 
ing of the lips ; alſo, according to. Le 
Dran, a allet in the mouth or . 

Cheimetlon, from Xtiua, Winter, a 
chilblain, 

Cheimid, cold; Thivering . Es 
Ceiragſa, e Ram Xie, the 
and anlouai, to touch, ſcratchi 

leis anthus, gilliflower, July 23 
er, or wall-flower, a genus in Lin- 
He enumerates 
twenty ſpecies. 

Cheiri, the common yellow wall- 
flower, a ſpecies of Cheiranthus, _. 
Cliiriat?r) from ig, a hand, and 
geg, a phyſician, a ſurgeon. | : 

Cheiriſma, Nuficha, handling, or, * 
manual operation. 

Chrir 1X15, Niifikis, ſurgery. 5 

Cheironomia, an exerciſe mentioned 
by Hippocrates, which confiſts of pe- 
culiar geſticulations of the hands. 

Cheizi, Paracelſus means by it 
quickſilver, when he ſpeaks of mine - 


rals; and flowers, when he ſpeaks of 


vegetables. N 
Hela, xrda, a forked probe men- 


tioned by Hippocrates, for extracting 


a polypus from the noſe, In Rufus 
„ e it is the exttemities of the 
cilia, but, moſt commonly, it is uſed 

for claws, particularly o crabs. * 


GD 
5 nn 
or 


lidon, ue, the ſwallow; 
. the ballen ar at the bend of the 


ee renter cblandine, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany,; In this 
s he includes the Glaucium, or 
— pop and, ams five 
ſpecies. » „ 
Clielone, De a tortoiſe. It im- 
ports a part of a ſurgical. machine 
mentioned by Oxibaſius. 1 211 10 
_ Chelone, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates five ſpecies. 


Chelonion, x,? A humpback; 


ſo called from its reſemblance to the 
ſhell: of vl 4 lortoiſ ee. 
le loni tet, 1. e. Lapis Bufonites, | 
_  Clielys, vue, the breaſt; ſo called 
becauſe it reſembles in its figure the 
back of a tortoiſe. 
2 Sen 4 ſhoxt dry 
co 
— yen · Blancard ſays it is a 
certain meaſure mentioned by the 
Greek phyſicians, ſuppoſed to con- 
tain two ſmall ſpoonfuls. The Athe- 
nians had one of two drachms, and 
another of three. 
Clemiſtry. Dr. Black defines it 
to be a-ſcience which teaches by 
experiments the effects of heat and 
2 on bodies.“ * are 
0 ns of etymologiſts as to 
8 of 1 Sea che- 
—_— ſome ſay; that what know- 
ledge of this art was retained after 
the flood, was taught by. Cham, 
whence the names Chumia and Che- 
mia, Dr. Wall, in his. Diſſertation 
on the Study of Chemiſtry, ſeems to 
think that the word ni was de- 
rived from the name of a diſtrict, or 
perhaps of the whole of Egypt, ap- 
plied originally from ſome peculiar 
1 its ſoil, and borrowed 
terwards, at a very diſtant period 
of time, to. diſtinguiſh an art, Which 
was conceived to have had its riſa 
*. 
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C 


na 


and. FRO cultivation OY 
country. Plutarch be adds} calis 
8 Kyu, See Principia. N 
Clemaſis, yaw, from aan "fo 
gape. It is when from inflammation 
the white of the eye ſwells above che 
black, ſo that. the pupil ſeems to be 
in a hollow place. Galen calls ita 


red and carneous inſlammation of the 
tunica cornea. In Cullen 


5 
It is a variety of the © 
Membranarum, or an inflammation 
of the membornes of n on 
1 — mulberry: blit 
e-morasz „ 
| Chenopodium,, from X, A and 
ug, a foot, gooſe· foot, or wild orach,.- 
a genus in Linnæus's botany _ 
enumerates twenty ſpeciess. 
Cheras, the ſtruma or ſcroplulihe; A 
Cherefolium,. i. e. Clirroplyllum. 
Cherimolia, a. ſpecies of Auna. 
Cherleri, Spaniſh. purple a 17a ; 
row, a ſpecies of Out. Alſothe 
name of a.ſpecies of trefoil, wy 
Lias l 
There is but one ſpecies. 


Cherleria, a genus in 
botany. 


Chern. | Theſe berries. are be 
par uce of the Quercus: cocciſena of 
innæus. 


Kermes, among; the Au 
bians, ſigniſies a ſmall worm ; and 
x0xx03, amongſt the Greeks,; whence» 
the Latin word Corcum,. both which 
mean a kernel or ; for which 
reaſon, among the the liter: -Greeks,) i in- 
ſtead of the word Nonnen, the word 
oxwArg, A worm, is ſubſtituted ; for 
theſe grams (or. ſmall. berries) are. 
full of little worms, the. juice af 
which affords the ſcarlet i colour and 
dye. Hence, the worm is taken for 
the grain itſelf, The inſect reſem- 
bles the —— ; lays its eggs 
on the ſcarlet dak; the males have 
wings, but not the females. The 
juice is made into à conſecł, called . 
Confedtio Alkermes: | 2 

ier nib ion. In Hippocrates ib a2 
an uriual. EPS. 
Catia See Cores 
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* Cherry {Pyrenean ad Ls 


cera. . 
* Cherry ( Tartariax Dwarf) ) A 
ſpecies of Lonicera. 
"Cherry ( me) Corms 
Mas, a ſpecies of Cornus.'” 
(Winter.) See Altelengi, 


| Plyſabs, and Pſeudo-Capficunt. 


. Cherry-tree e ) See Mauro- 
ceni g. hes 
Cherſa, i. e. ele * 
tert, a genus of Petre, of a ſolid 
compact texture, in ſtructure reſem- 
flint, bat coarfer, and nat at all 
tranſparent; gloſſy, and not inveſted 


- with an outward cruſt. 


_ Cherutrande, a ſpecies: of Solanum. 
Clerva, an Arabian name for Ca- 
tapaſia. 


Chervil. See e G 


um, and Cherophyllum. 
-Cheſnut (American Large-fraited), 


a a ſpecies of Sloarea. 


Chefout (Indian Roſe.) See Cafta- 


_ aw Roſes Indica.” : 


Chejnut-tree. See Catania, 
'Chevaſtre, a double-headed roller, 
x13 plied by its middle below the 

in; then running on each ſide, it 

is croſſed on the. top of the head; 
then paſling to the nape of the neck, 
is there croſſed; then 
the chin, where crofling, it is carried 
to the top of the head, &c. until it is 


all taken up. 
Clexanance, W from xc, 


to £0 to Fool, and gu ννε.n, Nec. It 
ſigniſies any thing that creates a ne- 
ceſũty to go to ſtool; but, in P. gl- 
neta, it is the name ot an ointment, 


with which the anus is to be rubbed, 
for promoting ſtools. 


Chia Terra, earth of Chios (now 
called 2 an iſland in = _ 

la tisa iſh earth brought 
696% * fo rmerly e Ces, 
but now rarely uſed. Fuller's 
or pipe-clay ee are he gene- 
ral ſubſtitutes, 

2 


192 ), 
_ ry FB Godin ) Ms.” | 


paſſes under 


Folia. 


earth, | 


ew. 
Chiadus. In Paracelfus it is . 


ſame as „ne 

Chiaftos, ira, the name of . 
A_ bandage in Oribaſius, ſo called from 
its reſembling the letter X, cli. bs 
Chiaſtre, the name of a bandage | 
for the temporal artery. It is a 
doublecheadet 1 roller the middle of 


which is applied to the fide of the 


head, oppoſite to that in which the 
artery is opened, and, when brought 
round to the part effected, it is croſſed 
upon the compreſs that is laĩd on the 
wound, and then, the continuation 
is over the coronal ſuture, and under 
the chin; then crolling on the com- 
preſs, the courſe i is, as at firſt, round 
the head, &c. till the whole roller 
is taken up. 

Chibou (Gummi), a : ſpurious . 
cies of Gum Elemi, ſpoken of by tlie 
faculty of ids but not known in | 
England, - © 

Chibouls, a ſort of onions which" 
form no bulbs at the roots. 

Chibur, fulphur. 

Chicken-pox. See V. della. 

"Chickweed. See Mine. 

Chictmeed (Baftard.) See Biene. 

, Chickweed (Berrybearing), Cucuba- 
ws; 

Chickweed Breakfione, See Sagina. 
Chickweed (Fine-leaved), a a 
of Arenaria. 

Chickweed 1 German), a af pecies of 
Veronica. 


Chickweed 0 Leaf.) See Serpplli. ' 
Chickweed ( Larch-leaved), A pe- 


cles of Arenaria. 


Chickweed (Mouſe-Ear.) See Ce- 


raſtium. 


Chickeweed ( Mountain );a ſpecies of 
Arenaria. 


Chickweed ( Plantain-leaved), a ſpe- 
cies of Arenaria. 

Chickeweed ( Rough-leaved Moun- 
tain) a ſpecies of Arenaria. 

Chickweed ( Sea), a ſpecies of * 


nar ia. 


en 


G 


en 


 Chickwveek (Small Many-ſtalked) , groen, and which are 4 by 


a ſpecies of Artnaria. 

* Chickweed (Speedwell), a ff pecies of 
Veronica. 

Chickweed -( $tarcheaded Water 

ſpecies of Callitricke.. 
* . Chicheeed (Mater.) Montia. 
Chiliodynamon, , from 
5 XiMos, A a thouſand, and ava 165 virtue, 
an epithet of the herb Polemonium. 
In Dioſcorides, this name is given on 
account of its many virtues. 

| Chilon, xi, an inflamed and 
ſwelled „ 


Chilpelagua. See Piper Indicum, of 


which it is a variety. 
Chilterpin. See Piper Indicum, of 
which it is a ſpecies. 


| Chimalath, or 
| Chimalatl, {the 6a awe, 


C himethlon, See Pernio. 


'  Chimia, chemiſtry. See Clemiſ 


3 Chimolea Laxa, Faracelſus means 
by this word the powder which is 


ores. 
_ © China Occidentalis, Weſt Indian 
china; alſo called Smilax Indica Spi- 
noſa. 

China Orizmalis, china-root. It is 
the Smilax China of Linnæus. 


China Noot (Falſe. . See Thau. 


China. 
China Clinæ, the Peruvian bark. 
Chinchina, Peruvian bark. 2 
| Chineſe Aſter, a ſpecies of Aſter.. 
Chinquepin, the dwarf cheſnut-tree, 
a variety of the Caftanca. 


Chiococea, a genus in Linnæus's 


tany, He enumerates two the. 
cies. 


Chioli, In Paracelſus it is the ſame brane 


as Furunculus, 

Chionanthus, the fringe-tree, 'or the 
ſnow-drop-tree, a genus in Linn@us's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 

| Chiques, a name for the worms 


which get into berth toes of the ne- 


1 
* 


ſeparated from the flowers of ſaline 


the oil which flows out of the ca- 
ſhew nutſhell, 
Chiragra, yu 
hand, and aye, @ ſeizure, the gout 1 in. 
the hand, 
Chiromancy, xiifoHa , the art of 
foretelling what will happen to per- 
ſons from the lines of t 


but, this hath been long rejected as 
ridiculous. 


Chironia, African centaury, * 
urnwort, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates ten ſpecies. 

Chironium, Xeripwiery, A ſpecies of 
Laſerpitium. Alſo an epithet of a 


malignant ulcer, difficult to be cured,  _ 


with a hard, callous, and tumid mar- 


gin; fo called from Chiron the Cen- 


taur, who is ſaid to have been the 
firſt who knew how to cure them. 
Chiro 'heca, £& Podotheca. In the 
preparation of anatomical ſubjects, 
they are, a glove, and a ſhoe, of the 


ſcarf ſkin, with thy nails adhering tc 9 
them. 


Chirurgia, 8 from 5 ; 


hand, and sy, a work, manua ope- 
ration, or ſurgery; or that part. of 


medicine which conſiſts of manual . 


WEE 


operation. 


Chirrutt, a name in the Eaft In- 


dies for tobacco- leaves, when rolled 
up hard, about the thickneſs of 
one's little fin er, for the conveni- 
ence of ſmoaking. It is Hh me 


at one end, and the ſmoke | 
from it by the other, put in the a 


mouth. 


N Chi Tian, a Chineſe name for 
the 


ches 


- Chi- Tua, a — of ailochum. 
Chives, in x 


which grow on the tops. 4 


Chives, 1. e. Schænopraſum. 875 
er the Ly” om at- 3 


„Bom vg * 


ir hands; 


ven a coat or mem. 


* * 


are the fide - —— 
threads of denen or, "the little knobs | 
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ro6ts of plants, by which they are 


1. 


Ciliaſna, ενñt a warming fo- 
mentation, called alſo 7kexmaſma. 


*. Chloe, Nr, graſs that is new 


ſprung up, or young and tender 
0 | 


8. 
Chlora. See Chlores. 
Chlera, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates four ſpecies. 


Chloros, yaw, This word is va- 
rioufly applied to a green colour, as, 
a pale green, @ yellowiſh pale herbaceous 
green, &c. When cloros ſigniſies a 
green, it is ſpoken of things recent, 


and, not dry: and, it is applied to 


leguminous plants before they are 
dry or come 10 perfection. 


Chloroxylon, yellow wood, a ſpecies 


of Laurus. | 
C hlorofis, from awe, CO or 
AweiCw, to appear green, the green 

Ir It is alſo called chris 


Alla, the wirgin's diſeaſe, Febris A- 
matoria, and Jalerus Albus. 


Dr. 
Cullen places it, in his Ne/olog , as a 


2 | Ray in the claſs Neurofis, and or- 


Adynamiz ; but, fince that time, 
he hath ſeen cauſe for a change of 
his opinion; and now, conſiders it 
only as a ſymptom of Amenorrhea. 

Chats, yz, fine ſoft wool. But 
according to ſome it is chalf, ſound, 
„ 

Cho. See Cha. 

Choana. yxrar, It is properly a 
funnel, but is uſed to fignify the 
Infundibulum. PEN 

Yhoanas, Nove, a funnel, or fur- 


nace, for melting metals. 


( hoava. coffee. 

Caccelata, chocolate. 

. Chocolate Nut-tree, Theobroma. 
Clanicii, the trepan, ſo called by 
Galen and P. Egineta, from X1ixicy 


/ the nave of a wheel, | 
Cherades, from eig 2,04 i , the 
. fame as frume. * - 
Cheradolethron, from %,, a 


fine, and obgo0;, defirutHon, hog- 
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bane, a name in Actius for the Lan- 

thium, or louſe-bur. : 

-» Cheras, i. e. Screfula, from you, 

a log. | SE bh 
Choke-damp. . A noxious gas is 

found in many caverns, as in the 


Grotta del Cane, in mines, wells, 


and other deep pits. This gas is 
called choke-damp by the Engliſh 
miners. It is heavier than common 
air, therefore lies chiefly at the bot- 
tom of pits; it extinguiſhes flame, 
and, is noxious to animals, It is 
reckoned of the ſame kind as the 
calcareous gas. 

Cholades, So the ſmaller inteſ- 
tines are called, becauſe they con- 
W 

Cholago, i. e. Cholas, yore. 

Chelagoga, cholagogues, from e- 
An, bile, and ay, to evacuate. By 
cholagogues the ancients meant only 
ſuch purging medicines as expelled 
the internal teces, which reſembled 
the cyſtic bile iu their yellow-colour, 
and, other properties. 

Cholas, og, all the cavity of the 
ilium is G called, becauſe, it con- 
tains the liver, which is the ſtrainer - 
of toe gall, | j 

Chole, y0o>n, the bile. 

Cheledochus, yodndoxoc, from n, 
bile, and 2. Y0uwut to receive, a common 
epithet for the gall - bladder, the bi- 
liary ducts, and the common gall- 
duct, which communicates with the 
duodenum. g 5 | 

Choledochus Ductus. It ſeems to be 
a continuation of the ductus cyſti- 
cus; for it is often obſerved that 
the ductus hepaticus runs, for ſome 
ſpace, within the fide of the ductus 
cyſticns, before it opens into its ca- 
vity: alſo, at the opening of the he- 
patic duct into the cyſtic, there is a 


| ſmall looſe membrane to hinder the 


bile from returning into it. 

P Cholegon, XoAryory i. e. Chola 074, 

| Cholera, XN , Or Cholera 4 orbug. 
It is when the bile ſo exceeds' in 
. : quantity 


. 


7 


n 

uantity or acrimony, as to irritate 
the bowels and ſtomach to eject it 
both upwards and downwards. Or 
it is a purging arid vomiting of bi- 
lious or other acrid matter, with great 
pain and fever. Cœlius Aurelianus 
ſays the name is derived from ohn, 
gil, and gong @ flux. Dr. Cullen, 
names it Cholera; he places it ui 
the claſs Neuręſes, and order Spaſmi, 
and menti6ns two ſpecies. 1. Che- 
lera Spontanea, which happens in hot 


| ſeaſons, and without any manifeſt 


— 


cauſe. 2. Cholera Accidentalis, which 
occurs after the uſe of food, that 
digeſteth flowly, and becomes too 
acrid. | : 

Cholera Sicce, i. e. Cholera Acct: 
dentalis, 
« / Cholerica, yoMpice, i. e. Hepatirrhea. 
It is a flux from the bowels without 
colic. A kind of Diarrhea. 
 Chalicele, a ſwelling formed by the 
bile morbidly accumulated in the 
gall-bladder. a 

Choloma, yu, from x, lame, 
or maimed. Galen ſays that in Hip- 
1 8 it ſignifies any diſtortion of 
limb. In a particular ſenſe it is 
taken for a halting or lameneſs in 


the leg. | 

Chobe, x 9 0” %,] In Vogel's Nor 
Felogy it is a genus of diſeaſe, which 
he defines to be lameneſs, from one 
leg being ſhorter than the other. 

Chondrillz, gum ſuccory, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. There ate 
three ſpecies. 

Chondrogloſſus. See Hog laſſlis. 

Clondros, Nordpog, the ſame with 


45 Alita, It alſo ſignifies any grumous 


concretion, as of maſtic, &c. It is 
the Greek word for cartilage; and, 
Hippocrates calls the Cartilage Ai. 


Phoides by this name. 


_ Chondroſyndeſmus, Xordpocurd teh, A 
cartilaginous ligament, from eee, 


tartilage, and ovwtv, ito tie together. 


| Chondro-Pharyng.cous, It is a mul- 


* 
. * 
* 


=. 


meaſure. ' 
16 Clora, 77 
by it any void 


pain 


CH 
cle which riſes from the cartilaginòus 
N of the os hyoides, and, is 
inſerted into the membrane of the 
fauces. „ 
Clone, wr the infutidibulum. 
Chopin,- an Engliſſi wine quart 


| , a chopin, a pint meaſure 
at Paris. Some ſay it contains fif-. 
teen Ounces and a half; others, that 
it contains ſixteen ounces * 
a region. © Galen; in 
his De Uſu Part. expreſſes by it par- 
ticularly the cavities of the eyes; buty 
in others of 3 he intimates 
„ . 
Chorda, 4. Paracelſus in his 
De Orig. G Cur. Morb. Gal. calls the 
Fedde by the name of Chorde. A 
| tenſion of the penis in the 
Lues Venered is called Chordd, 
Cora Magna, a flame of the 
n Th „ The fb pair 
Chorda Tympani. e fifth pait 
of nerves 457g the ' brain divides 
into three capital branches, one of 
which is called the inferivr. maxil- 
lary; a branch of this forms the 
lingual, which ſoon is accompanied 
by a ſmall diſtin nerve, which 
runs upward and backward towards 
the articulation of the lower jaw, in 
company with the lateral muſcle of 
the malleus, and paſſes through the 
tympanum, between the handle of 
the malleus and the lohg neck of 
the incus, by the name of the chorde 
tympani. | . 
Chord Tendiucæ. From the edge 
of the valves in the ventricles of the 
heart, there are tendinous firing} 
thus named, which ariſe from he 
fleſhy coluninz in the two cavities, 


X  Chopino 


and, lead to the internal ſtructure of 


the heart. 1 | 
Oord Miilißi. Willis obſerved 


' ſmall chords going acroſs the finuſes 


of the dura mater, and, frbm him 
they are thus named, 
5 02  Chadarſun, 
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Chordipſus, xb, an ancient 
name NE Vale, when ſeated in 
the ſmall inteſtines. | 

Chordata Gonorrhea, a gonorrhea at- 
tended with a chordee. 

._ Chorde. So the French call what 
others name corda, chorda, and 
chordee, from eu, the chord of a' mu- 
ical inſtrument. It is an inflamma- 
tion and contraction of the frænum 
of the yard, that holds the glans 
downward. Or, it is a painful con- 
traction of the under part of the 
penis, which when it is erected (and 
only then), is painful, and feels as 
if pulled downward with a chord. 
The pain is principally under the 
.frenum, and along the duct of the 
urethra. - ; 

Chorea. Sanai PViti, St. Vitus's 
dance. -Horſtius ſays that there 
were ſome women who once every 
year paid a viſit to the chapel of 
St. Vitus, near Ulm, and there ex- 
erciſed themſelves day and night in 
dancing, being diſordered in mind, 
till they fell-down like thoſe in an 


CY , 


ecſtaſy, Thus, they were reſtored 


till the return of the following May, 
when they were again ſeized with a 
- reſtleſſneſs and diſorderly motion of 
their limbs, ſo, as to be obliged, at 
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ternal membrane of the fœtus. It 
hath this name from the chorus of 


.- blood-veſſels which are ſpread upon 
-It. 


It is diviſible into two lamellæ. 
Some call the internal lamina the 
true c/oron ; and the external lamina, 
the falſe chortoy. 2 

© Chorion Sancti Viti, i. e. Clorea 
Sancti Viti. . 


| Chorotdes, Xoporidngy from eier, the 
chorion, and edge, likeneſs It is an 


epithet of ſeveral membranes, which, 
on account of their numerous blood. 
veſſels, reſemble the Chorron. Thus, 
it is a name of one of the coats of 
the eye, and lines the ſclerotic : 
from the colour of part of this mem- 
brane it hath: been called the Urea. 
Choroides is alſo a name of the folding 
of the carotid artery in the brain, 
in 3 is the E . 
tog, Noęroc, ri Or ect 

graſs, which 4 fit wide mowed and 
made into hay. 8 

Chrifti Manus, a name given to 
Lugge that is depurated, boiled in 
ro Jugs, and, caſt into troches, 
with or without prepared pearls. / 

Chriftiane Roliz the 8 of a 
ſpecies of Veich is thus named. 

Chriftophoriana, the herb Chriſto- 
pher, i. e. Aa. 


ithe anniverſary feaſt of St. Vitus, to 
repair again to the ſame chapel for 
_— * the fake of dancing. From this 
2: tradition, a ſort of convulſion to 
Fed which girls are principally ſubject 
2% before the eruption of the menſes, 
n took its name. But yet, the diſor- 
der above-deſcribed by Horſtius is 
different from what we call the St. 
'Vitus's dance. Drs. Mead, and Pit- 
cairn, ſay it is a paralytic affection; 

- Sydenham ſays it is convulſive; 
- Bliſs and Cheyne ſay it is both con- 
vpvulſive and paralytic. Dr. Cullen 
3 calls it chorea, and ranks it in his 


Chriftophoriana Arbor, a ſpecies of 
Aralta. ; N : 
Chriftos, wruorec, from yew, to 

anoint, It © whatever is pplied by 
way of unction. 3 
Chronicus, xponxog, or Chronius, to- 5 
oc, from xęorog, time, chronical diſ- \ 
eaſes which continue long, and are 
without any fever, or, at leaſt a con- 
ſiderable degree of it, are thus called, 
to Jiſtinguith them from thoſe which 
proceed rapidly and terminate ſoon, 
and are called acute. 4 
Chros, xe@;. Galen ſays that th 
| | Tonians mean by this word all that is 
claſs Newroſes, and order Sni. of fleth in our own bodies, i. e. all 
© Chorion, $510, à name of the ex- but bones and cartilages. _ | 
N a . „ |  Chry/alis, 
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Cnyſalis, from x bog, golds alſo 


called Aurelia, and VMmpla. Thus 
*  naturaliſts- call the worm or mag- 
; got while it lies hidden under a 


rdiſn pellicle; during this time it 
is in a ſtate of ſeeming inſenſibility, 
but, quitting this covering it comes 
forth a moth, or a butterfly, or other 
winged inſect. ASK. 
Chry/ſantha, a ſpecies of Cereopfis. 
Chryſanthemum, . corn-marigold, a 
genus in Linneus's ſyſtem of bo- 
ta ny. ? 
'G /anthemum (Hard-ſeeded.) See 
Ofteoſpermum. $74 
Chryſatticum, an epithet of a ſort 
of Paſſum, recommended by P. E- 
gineta to be drank with the ſeed of 
wes for the jaundice, 5 
ryſitts, or Clhryfitis Spodos, li- 
tharge. 1 | 
Chryſitrix, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He hath but one ſpecies. 
Chryfobalanus, the cocoa plum-tree, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
9 f ons FEES 
 Choyſoberillus, the yellow beryl. 
— a aL in 8 


rides tor the Clamæmelum 


Chryſeceraunius, i. e. Aurum fulmi- 
nan. | PE, 


_ Chryſocella, ypuormmonac, from "ypu- 


coc, gold, and xon, glue, or folder, 


i. e. Borax. 


Chryfocoma, from W gold, and 


own, Lair, goldyloeks, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
thirteen ſpecies. 
Chry/ſocoma, a name of ſeveral ſpe- 


cies of Helichryſum. - | 
_ Chryſogonum, from groe, gold, and 
vνν,jq) to be made, or generated of, a 


genus in Linnæus's botany. There 


is one ſpecies. ._ | 
9 Grecian lion's-leaf, a 
ſpecies of Leontice.. g 
 Chryfolackanon, garden or white 
Orache. " | 


Clry/olite, xte, a precious 


(97 


that from the birth then, was ac- 


fore they are baptized. 


cChluria, a diſcharge of whitiſh 


* 


EN 5 
ſtone, a ſpecies of quartzoſe eryſ- 
tal. Chry/olites are met with anion 
the ſpecjes of two different genera in 
the order of Quartz. See Gemma. 
© Chryfolithos, 4 the chryſolite, call- 
. Clryſdlithus, I ed alſo Topazins Ve. 
terum, —.. 
 Clryſomelia, orange. FR 
Chry/oms, from yerpa, unct io, as 
nointing. Anciently children were 
anointed as ſoon as Born, with ſome 
aromatic compoſitions; and, upon 
= . 35 wore „ | 
cloth, till were ju on 
enough to endure baptiſm : other 
which that cloth was left off 1% 


counted a particular period of the 
child's life, deemed a ſtate of unc- 
tion; and hence, our bills of mor- 
tality ſeem to derive their diſtinc- 
tion of chry/oms, for all who die be- 


Clry/opaſius, i. e. Chryſolite, or 
Topaz. : Fr 
 Chry/ophyllum, ſtar-apple-tree, a ge- 


nus in Linnæus's botany. He eny- 
merates three ſpecies and four varie - 
ties. ; . ; » 


Chryſ/plenium, golden ſaxifrage, & 


* — . - | - : 
genus in Linnæus's botany, _ There 


are two ſpecies. GO 1M 
Chryſopera, from yevacc, pold, and 
Wos, 70 make, the art' of chan ing 3 
inferior metals into gold by the help 25 | 
of mercurius philoſ. he be Ns 
Clry/apus, a name for the Gummi 
ta. x | | ' 
_ Chryſulca, an epithet for Aqua. Res 
2. wn Ty 
Chu, or Chus, the name of a mea- _ 
ſure, 8 ROPE, 
| Chunno, the Peruvian name for po- 
tatoe-bread. 5 | 
Chybur, ſulphur. © 


Y 


mucous urine. It is the Dyſaria 
Miceſa of Culten, 5 OENEEIE 
Chylifera Vaſa, i. e. Lacta Faſa. 

0903 * Clylifcatiy 


| 7 
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_ 'Chylificatia, chylification, the firſt 
concoction, or, the changing of the 
aliment into chyle by the power of 
the ſtomach. | 


Ch lifma, vues, fron xv, juice. 3 
In Di 


In Dioſcorides it fignifies expreſſed 
Juice. | ROY 
Chylita. FHartman's chylifa |; is 
glaſs 'of antimony obtunded by le- 
vigating it with maſtich diſſolved in 
ſpirit of wine rectified; the oleoſe 
part of this ſpirit blunts the ſpiculæ 
of the vitr. ant: , 
Chylopoetic Fiſcera. Thus the ap- 
pendages of the organs of digeſtion 
are called; theſe appendages are the 
liver, ſpleea, pancreas, with the 
great and ſmall omeatum. 
 Chylofis, i. e. Chylificatia, 
: ' Chl-fngms Diaphoreticum Minde- 
reri, called alſo Aua theriacalis Be- 
zaardica, It is a liquor diſtilled from 


the chyle when ſeparated from the 


faces. In Galen it is the guſtato 


rag or quality in plants and ani» 
__ 7 
hytlon. In Hip tes it means 
a Kar mundi wich oil and 
Water. | 

_ Chytraculia, a ſpecies of Myrtus. 

Cibarius (Panis), houſhold Bread. 

Cibarius, Sal, commott ſalt. 

Cibatio, in Chemiſtry, it is the ſame 
as Corppratio. „ 

Ciborium, Egyptian bean. 

Cibotium, i. e. Ciborium. 

Ciboules, a variety of cives, a ſort 
of onion nearly alljed to the ſcallion. 
They have no bulb at the root. 

Cibur, ſulphur. ; 

Cibus Albus, white-food, it is 2 
ſpecies of Jelly, directed in Fullers 
Pharmacopzia. The Spaniards give 
the name of Cibus Albus, to a certain 


Aithridate, or, ſuch like matte. American plant. = + 
Ciylus, yymoc, the 972 In ge- Cicatricula, a little white ſpeck. or 
neral, it is a juice inſpiſſated to a veſicle in the coat of the yolk of an 
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middle confiſtence between humid 


aud dry, In Hippocrates the word 
2220; is uſed to expreſs the juice and 
ſorbile liquor of barley, which li- 
guor they call frained ptiſan. The 
_ cayle is alſo that juice which the 
food is immediately converted into 
by digeſtion. 
_  Chymia, chemiſtry. _ 

" Chymiater, a chemical phyſician, 
or one who cures by chemical medi- 
TI 7 

Cymiatria, from your, Chemiſtry, 


and Ig; pealing. The art of 


curing 
cines. | a 
Chymoſir, i. e. Clemaſis. 
Clymeſurz. In Paracelſug it is 
Clan. 7 ET 
Chymus, xb, humour Or Juice. 
In the common fignification of the 
word, it is every kind of humour 
which is incraſſated by concoction. 
„  fametimes, it means the fiveſt part of 
N 8 


diſeaſes by chemical medi: 


U 


egg. wherein the firſt changes appear 
towards the formation of the chicken 
or the nervous cylinder. It is com · 
monly called the Tredale. 
Cicatriſantia, i. e. Epulotica. 
Cicatrix, from cicatrico, to Hin, 
a ſeam or elevation of callous fleſh, 
riſing on the ſkin, and, hs. 
there after the healing of a woun 
or ulcer, which is commonly call 
a Sqar. . | | 
Cicca, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He hath but one ſpecies. 
Cicer, chich-peaſe, a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany.' He enumerates only 
, | 
Cicer, yellow ſpiked milk-vetch, 
a ſpecies of Afragalus.” 5 
Cicera, Spaniſh chickling-vetcli, a 
{>ecies of Lathyrus. 
Cicera Tartari, {mall pills com » 
poſed of turpentine and cream of 
tartar £24 
Cicera, cyder. 985 
e 


* 


** 
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Cicloreum, ſuecory, alſo endive. 


Ciclorium, ſuccory or endive, a 
us in Linnzus's botany, He 
enumerates three ſpecies. | 

Ciciliana, i. e. Androſeemum. 

Cicinum Oleum, 1. e. Ol. Ricini. 

Cicis, in ſome places of Hippo- 
crates and -Theophraitus it is put . 
unxie, a gall, 

Cicla, white beets. 

. Cicongius, Blancard fays it is a 
meaſure-containing twelve ſextaries 
or pints. 

Cicuta, a genus in Linnęus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates three ſpecies. 
CLCicuta vulgaris Mayor Maculatum, 
2 name of the Conium Maculatum of 
Linnzus, or ſpotted hemlock. See 

Conium maculatum. 

Cicutaria, great broad-leaved baſ- 
tard hemlock. 

Cicuta Minor, leſſer hemlock or 
' fool's parſley. 

Cicuta Aquatica, i, e. Cicuta 2 roſa, 
Linnæus. 

Cicutaria, great 5 leaved baſ- 
tard hemlock, wild cicely or cow- 
weed; alſo a name of ſeveral ſpecies 
of Myrrhis, 0s. 

Ciara, cyder. 


Cignus, a meaſure ſo called, con- 


taining about two drams. 

Ciliæ, the edges of the eye. lids. 
| They are ſemicircular, and carti- 
laginous, with hairs fixed in them, 
which by ſome are called Ciliæ. See 
Tarſus. 

Ciliare 3 alſo called 
Proceſſus Ciliaris. 
joins the choroides, and round the 
edge of the cornea, they adhere 


firmly; at this circle the choroides | 


ſeems to change its colour and 
texture, appearing as a whitiſh kind 
of ring; this ring is termed Ligam. 
Ciliare. Here, the internal lamina 
of the choroides dips inwards, to 
make what are termed the Proceſſes, 


hien arc little . of the iuner 


i 


/ | w 
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The ſclerotica 


lamella of the choroides.” 


folds become broader, until they 
oint in the 
he whole ra- 
made by the ciliary pro- 
ſometimes, called 9 r 


terminate in a broa 
cryſtalline humour, 
diated ring, 
ceſſes, is 
liaris. 

Ciliaris Muſeulus, this niches is ſo 
called from Cilia, or edge of the ey e- 
lid where the hairs are fixed. It is 
that part of the muſculus orbicy- 
laris palpebrarum, which lies near- 
eſt the cilia ; miſtaken by Riolanus,. 
who gave it this name, for a diſtinct 
muſcle. 

Ci liaris Procefſus, See fliare Li. 
gamentum. 

Cilio, a tremblin g of the upper eye 
lid. From cillende, a being in copti- 
nual motion. 


Cillofis, the ſame as cillo. 3 


Cilo, one whoſe forehead is promi- 


nent, and temples compreſſed, or who | 


is beetle- browed. 


Cimicifuga, a genus in Linnzus's | 


botany. 
cies, . 
Cimolia Alba 4 Te OY tobacco- 


here is bat one ſpe- 


pipe clay. It is called Cimelia from 


the iſland Cimolus, now called 


gentierr. Though the cimolia alba of 5 


the ancients ſeems to have been a 


ſort of looſe marle; rain it was | 


our fuller's earth. 


Cimolia Purpuraſcens ( Terra), call- ' 


ed alſo Sme&#tis, fuller's earth, It has 
its name Smectica from ounys, to ab- 


feerge. It is a kind of marle rather 
that a compact earth, and, of * 


ſame qualities as bole. 
Gina, i. e. Sem. $ antonicæ. 5 
Cina Cina, the Peruvian bark, 
Cinara, the artichoke, The ſpe. 


cies uſed in medicine is the Gar 


Scolymus of Linnæus. The college 
have introduced its leaf into their | 
Pharmacopoeia, 

Cinchona, Peruvian bark. 
Cinclona, cinchon, or Pere 


* - 


- 
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- botany.. He enumerates three ſpe⸗ 
cies. 

Cinchona Caritbica, Caribbean Je- 
ſuits bark. + 

- Cinchona' Famaicenfis, i. e. cinem 


Carilbæa. 


Cinchona Sancæ Lucie, i. e. . 


eloua Cariblæa. 
 * » Cinclefs. In V ogel's No ofology It 
ſignifies a morbid nictitation, or an 
in voluntary winking. 


Cinclifis, wuryzaox, or Cincli/mos, .. 


from a 0 fake or wag. Hip- 
. pocrates means by it a ſmall and re- 
peated motion. 

Cineraria, ragwort, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
twenty: ſix ſpecies. 

Cineraria, ſtœbe - leaved knapweed, 
a ſpecies of Centaurea. 


| Cinerarium, the aſh-hole of a for- 


nace. 
Cineritium, a cnpel. 
Cinereum Album, of da Cota, LC. 
Turkey Stone. 

© _ Cindus, the diaphragm. 


Cingulum Sandi Fohannir, er 
Wort. 


Cingulum Sapi © 50 the quick- 
ene. ſilver girdles are 

 _ Cingulum Stal- (called by differ- 
ti. ent writers. 


Cunabar. See Quickflver Stone, 


Cinnabaris Gracorum, i. e. Sanguis. 


aracenir. 8 
Cinæ Sem. i. e. Sem. Santonicum. 
Cinnamomun, cinnamon: tree, a ſpe- 


cies of Lourus, The college have 


retained this bark, and its effential 
oil, in their Pharmacopoeia: a ſim- 
le water, Aqua Cinnamomi, and a 
a water, Spiritus Cinnamomi, 
are directed: the bark enters the 
Tinctura Cardamomi Compoſita, 
formerly called Tinct. Stomach. the 
Tinctura Catechu, formerly called 
Tinct. Japonic. the Tinftura Cin- 
namomi: the Tingura Cinnamomi 
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| bark-tees, a genus in Wines 


Compoſita, been called Tinct. 


Aromatic. the Pulvis Aromaticus, 


Aromatic. ' 
Pulvis e Creta Com oſitus, inſtead. 


omp. Pulvis 3 


formerly called Spec. 


of the Puly. e Bolo 
Creta Compoſitus cum Opio, in- 


ſtead of the Pulv. e Bol. C. cum 


Opio: the Trochiſci e Creta, for- 


merly called Tabellæ Cardialgicæ: 


the Confectio Aromatica, inſtead of 
the Conf. Cardiac. the Emplaſtrum 
Ladani, formerly called Empl. Sto- 
machic. 

Cinnam. Album. i. e. Canella Alta. 


Ciunam. Craffiere Cort. Vulg. i. e. 
Malabatllrum. 


Ciunam. Mogellonnicum, | 1. 0. Cort. + 


Winteranus. 


Cinnam. Spurium, 1 i. e. Cort. cope. . 


phyllat." _ 
Cianamon (Wild), Caſfa. 
Cinneres Ruffci, pot-aſh. 


Cinmoghttus Cinnatus. 


total deſtruction and corruption of 
mineral bodies. 


Paracelſus 
- coined theſe wards to expreſs the 


Cinguefeil, See Paw, hn. « 


Cinquefoil (Baſtard.) See Siabale 


ia. 


Cingucſoil ( Marſh.) See x" 


rum. 


Cinxilla, fo Paracelſus calls the 
diſorder. which others call Zona. 


Cion, , fo Aretaus calis the 


Uvzula, alſo a ſwelling or relaxation 
of the uvula. Hippocrates gives this 
name to a carunculous excreſcence 
in the pudendum muliebre. 

Cionis, xionig, à painful ſwelling of 
the uvula. 


Ciporema, a ſpecies of Garlic grow. 


ing in Braſil, without leaves. 


Circæa, enchanter's night-ſhade. 
From Circe, the famous enchantreſs. 


A genus in Linnæus's botany, He 


enpmerates t two ſpecies and one > Va- 
riety. 


Cir 8 or C irſocele, — An 
enlargement of the arteric: and er 
0 
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of the ſpermatic cord. From 12906, 


N varix; and xn", A tumour. It is the 
the ſame as Hernia 


Cirſocele. | | . | 

_ , Cireulation, of the blood? This 
being of the utmoſt conſequence to 
a right apprehenſion. of the animal 
economy, beſides what is faid under 
Blood, the Heart, Sy/tole and Diaftole, 
and Aorta, which ſee, it may be pro- 


per farther to take notice here, that 


the vena cava aſcendens and de- 


* 


ſcendens unite in one, and open into 
the right auricle: where they unite, 
there is a little protuberance made by 
their coats on the inſide of the ca- 
nal, like an iſthmus, which directs 


- the blood both of the one and the 


other, into the auricle, and ſo hin- 
ders them from ruſhing one upon 
another. The right auricle in its 
diaſtole receives the blood from the 
vena cava, which by its ſyſtole is 
thruſt into the right ventricle; (for 
the tendinous circle which is the 
mouth of the cava, contracts and 


' hinders the blood from running into 
it) which at the ſame time is in its 


diaſtole. In the ſyſtole of the right 
ventricle, the blood is thruſt into the 
arteria pulmonalis (for it cannot re- 
turn into the auricle, becauſe of the 
valyule tricuſpides) which commu- 


nicate with the vena pulmonalis; 


that carries back the blood into the 
auricle ; which in its.ſyſtole thruſts 
the blood into the left ventricle, 
and which is then in its diaſtole. 
In the ſyſtole of this ventricle the 


blood is- thruſt into the aorta (for 


it cannot return into the auricle; be- 
cauſe of the valvulæ mitrales), which 
carries itthrough all the body. Now, 
the aorta when it comes out of the 


heart, aſcends a little upwards, and 


then turns downwards from the de- 


ſcendjng trunks, for the reaſon. 


already given; and, from the upper 
nde of this turning, the cervical and 


"3... 3 
axillary veſſels ariſe ; by this artifies_ - 
the blood collides dgainſt,the ſides of - - 


Yariceſa. - See the aorta; its force is broken, part Bk 


ta. The reaſon of "theſe paf. ©. 
ſages in a feetus, is, becauſe the - 


it is taken in by the mouths of the 
aſcending branches; but its 1 
part is directed downwards. 


But, in order to conſider how the , 
blood circulates in the fœtus, it is 


neceſſary to obſerve that in the 
right auricle, or the lower ſide of the 
protuberance of the cava, juſt op- 


poſite to the mouth of the cava 
aſcendens, there is a hole called 


Foramen Ovale, which opens into 


the vena pulmonalis; this hole has 


a valve which ſuffers the blood to 
enter the vein, but hinders it from 
coming back again. There is like 
wiſe a paſſage or canal which runs 


from the trunk of the arteria pul- 
monalis, to the trunk of the aorta. 


Now, the blood which comes from 
the placenta, by the umbilical vein, 
into the vena porta, is ſent into- the 
vena cava by a canal which goes 


ſtraight from the trunk of the por- - 
ta to the trunk of the cava in the 
liver. This aſcends the vena ca- 


va, and, is directly thrown through 


the foramen ovale into the vena 
pulmonalis, which carries it into 
the left. ventricle, which throws 


it into the aorta, to be diſtributed 
through all the body. But, the blood 


which comes down the cava de- 


ſcendens, is diverted by the iſth- 
mus of the cava from the foramen 


ovale, and falls into the right ven- 
tricle, which thruſts it into the ar- 


teria pulmonalis, from whence, part 


of it is immediately carried by the 


communicating canal into the aor- 


blood could not all paſs through the 
pulmonary blood-veſlels, they be- 


ing tod much compreſſed by the 
ſubſtance of the lungs; but, as 
ſoon as the child is born, and, the 
eee 


- 1 
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bg * 
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er 


the diſtention of the 
jungs with air, the blood finding 


. free paſſage throughthe lungs, runs 
more by the communicating canal, 


whoſe direction likewiſe is not now 


- fo favourable for its reception as 


before; becauſe, the pulmonary ar- 
'tery being ſtretched out with the 
hangs, makes it go off at right 
angles, and therefore it dries up.— 


And now, the pulmonary vein be- 


Ing. diſtended with, a greater quan- 
tity of blood, which it receives from 
the Jungs, the valve of the fo- 
ramen ovale is preſſed cloſe to its 
fides, denying a paſſage to the 
blood from the cava to be mixed 
with the reſt of the blood, fo that 
by this contrivance, the blood 


which eomegs. from the vena cava 


defcendens, paſſes only through the 


| let ventricte, whilſt the blood which 
_ - £ames from the cava aſcendens paſ- 


Jes only through the right ventri- 
— | - 


E. As 

From the whole of the ſoregoing 
it appears, that both aurieles con- 
tract at the ſame time, as likewiſe 


do the ventricles: and, that, when 


the auricles have coi tracted, the 


ventricles are dilated, and vice ver- 


fa. To account for this alternate 


motion of the auricles and ven- 


micles of the heart, it is ueceſſary 


to conſider, that the contraction 
af all the muſcles is cauſed by the 
| influx of blood and animal ſpirits 
into the. cavities of their fibres; 
aud therefore, whenever this ceaſeth, 


the contraction of the muſcles like- 
wife ceaſeth: or the ſwelling of the 
fires abating, they may be reduced 
by any ſmall force to the ſame 


p engen they were before their con- 
tra 


on, which alone is their natural 
ſtate, the other being entirely cauſed 
by an external force. If therefore, 
there be an equal and continued 


infux of ani] ſpirits, the con- 


- 


N 
is 


* * * 


( 
_ , Qprefſore taken off from the blood- action of tlie -muſcles will like- . 5 
"veſſels, by 


wiſe be equal and continual; and if 


the influx is unequal and RY | 
ame. 


che contraction will be the 
What this influx is, will beſt be 


learned from the action of ſuch 


muſcles as have no antagoniſt, and 


over which the will has but a ſmall 


influence; the moſt principal of 
which are the heart, and the muf- 


cles that dilate the breaſt in inſpira. 


tion. Now, both theſe are alter» 
nately contracted and dilated; and 


conſequently, the blood, or animal 


2 do not flow continually into 
their fibres, but at ſome intervals of 


time to which theſe contractions 


anſwer. That they have no antago- 
nit muſcles, is evident to every one 
who is acquainted: with the ſtructure 
of the body, for, the muſcles which 
in a quick expiration accelerate the 
motion of the ribs downwards, are 
ſo weak as to be of no moment; and 
that the preſſure of the atmoſphere 
upon the ſurface of our bodies can- 
not ſupply the place of antagoniſt 
muſcles, is apparent to any one 


who conſiders, that the air within 


us is elways in æquilibrio with the 
air without us; and conſequently, 
the preſſure of the atmofphere can 
neither promote nor retard the con- 
traction of the thorax, or, the di- 
latation of the heart; and, there 
being no other thing which can in- 
ſluence them, their alternate con- 
tractions and dilatation muſt be 
owing to the influx of blood or 
animal - jpirits. There are indeed 


other muſcles which have no anta- 
goniſts, ſuch as the ſphincter gule, 
ani, and veſicte, which we do not 


obſerve to be thus alternately con- 
tracted and dilated: but, the reaſon 
of this is, becauſe their force is 
very- weak, and conſequently, their 
contraction ſmall, and differtng- ſo 
little from their relaxation, as to be 
imperceptihle to us; and perhaps, 


W 4 


b 


ſtruck with a | 
_. conſtantly and inceſſantly convulſed; 


- 
— 


cr. 


iy the ordinary courſe of nature, 
they act no otherwiſe than the fi- 
bres of the arteries do, Which, when 


they are dilated by the blood, con- 
tract again by their natural elaſtici- 


2 It may perhaps - be objected, 
t 


at when one ſide of the face is 
palſy, the other is 


and that thereſore, the influx of the 
blood and ſpirits muſt be contiuual. 
But, to this it may be anſwered, that 


when the Trigg which cauſeth. 


the contraction the fibres, ſub- 
ſideth, and the muſcles are relaxed; 
they will ſtill de ſhortened, till by 
ſome ſmall power they are pulled 


- out to their natural length; which 
being here wanting, an 
traction preſently following another, 


one Con- 


that fide of the face will always ap- 
pear as inceſſantly convulſive. But, 
the natural bent of the ribs is 
downwards, by which the intercoſtal 
muſcles are ſtretched out again, as 
welt as by the weak force of their 
few- antagoniſts. And, when the 


fibres of the heart are relaxed, 


they are, by the influx of the blood 
into the auricles and ventricles, 


- diſtended again by the next con- 
traction. An 


d, that the muſcles are 
not in a perpetual ſtate of con- 
traction, will likewiſe appear from 
the nature of the — of their 
contraction, which, without doubt, 
is the rarefaction of the blood and 


ſpirits in the cavities oſ the muſ- 


cular fibres. Now, of whatever 
nature this rarefaction is conceived 
to be, it can be but temporary, and 


muſt quickly ceaſe in ſuch. a ſmall 


quantity of fluids, as the fibres of 
a muſcle, or rather, as one veſicle 
of a fibre is capable of receiving at 
a time. Nox, will it be of any uſe 


to affirm that. there is a conſtant 
ſupply of freſh blood and ſpirits, 
hi 


ch keep up the-conſtant infla- 
bon of the fibre3 tor, this inflation 


D 
being cauſed! by the; profiles of als E 
the / 
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rarefied fluids again e ſides af 
the fibres, whilſt this preſſure con- 
tinues, the progreſſive motion of the 
fluids through the fibres muſt be at a 
ſtop, nor, can they move forward 
again, till the rarefaction begins to 

avate, that is, till the fibres ate re- 


laxed ; and conſequently, the con 


traction or action of the muſcles 
mult ceaſe, before freſh blood can 
be rarefied, Both blood and ſpirits 


being then neceſſary for the infla- 


tion of the muſcles, and we bein 
ſure the blood moves with a conti- 


nual ſtream, the animal ſpirits muſt 


only drop from the nerves into this 
muſcular fibres, and there $i 


the blood after the manner to be 


explained about Muſcular Motion, ' 
which fee. | 
fibres are preſently inflated, and 
the muſcle contracted; as ſoon as 
the rarefaction of the blood is over, 

the muſcle is relaxed tiil the next 
drop falls from the nerves, by 
which it is contracted again. Thus, 
the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the 
heart regularly follow one another; 
and this being firſt clearly under- 
ſtood, it will be eaſy to give a rea- 


ſon why the auricles are .conſtantly - 


contracted when the ventricles are 
dilated, and the ventricles contradt- 


ed when the auricles are dilated, 


notwithſtanding they have all the 
ſame nerves and blood: veſſels; for, 
ſuppoſe all of them full of blood, 
before the heart begins to beat, and 
that the auricles and ventricles are 
ready to contract at the ſame time, 
yet, becauſe the ſtrength of the ven: 
tricks is much greater than that of 
theapricles, they will contract; and, 
by their contraction hinder that of 
the auricles, which endeavour like-' 
wiſe to expel. the blood by which 
they are diſtended, - but canngt per- 
form it_ till the relaxation of the 
ventricles makes room for its re: 


* 7 BY 
wh” =. _ Ception ; 


When a drop falls, the” 


.* CA 


0 Adden; ; ny thus, their motions 
-neceflarily become alternate, without 
which there could be no Senden I 


See Frere. © 


» Circulation, in Chemiſtry is when 5 
one body, commonly called a Blind 
Head, is inverted into another in 
Wisch there is matter to be digeſted 


by heat; whereby, what the heat 
ratfes is collected, and again falls 


. down into the veſſels from whence 


x came, fo that the fineſt parts are 
hereby not loſt, which otherwiſe 


would fly away. 


Circalater, a Hick} 

Circulatorinni, a cireulatory glaſs. 
It is a veſſel in which the contained 
liquor, when put over the fire, cir- 
culates by afcending and deſcending 
m fuch a manner, that the more vo- 
tile parts of the liquor raiſed by 
the fire, not finding a paſſage, may al- 
ways fall back again. Thus, che- 
mical circulation is Bon a ſpecies of 


digeſtion. 


Circulatum; a name of ſome li- 
quors prepared by Paracelſus. Va- 
Fious accounts are given of theſe 


_ eirculations ; on which the curious 


may conſult Barchuſem, in his Py- 
rafophia-Mets, and the Colle#anca 
Eizm. Leydenf. and Blancard's Lexi- 
c Rerovatum, 
Circulus, a circle. Pefidesi its Dro] 
= fignification, it 2 applied to 
9 5 of the body; Hippo- 
rates to the balls of tho c eeks, the 


: 5 of the eyes, of the cavities 


which furrcund the eyes, &c. Cir- 
entus is alſo the name of an iron in- 
frument ufed by the chemiſts for 
ove of a neck of glaſs ; the cir- 
telus is heated, then prefſed cloſe to 
the glaſs, where it is to be divided, 
and when the glaſs is hot, a blaſt of 
Told air, or a 
yides it, if applied therets. 


. Cirenlus Arteriofns tridis. It is 


I Eompoſed of two arteries, going | 
| LENA bahs of the iris. 
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y drops of water, di- 
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; Circumealualis, a name of the 7: 1. 
niea Confunct᷑i va Oculi. 


Inti. 

0 Feumflexus- Palati. It ariſes 
from the ſpinous proceſs of the ſphe- 
noid bone, behind the foramen ovale, 
which tranfimits the third branch of 
the fifth pair of nerves; from the 
Euſtachian tube, not far from its 
oſſeous E it then runs down 
along the pterygoideus. internus, 
paſſes over the hook of the internal 
plate of the pterygoid 8 by a 
round tendon, - which 
into a. broad de. It is in- 
ſerted into the velum pendulum pa- 
lati, and the ſemilunar edge of the 
os palati, and extends as far as the 
ſuture which, joins the two bones. 
Generally ſome of its poſterior fi- 
bres join with the confixiftor pha- 
ryngis ſuperior, and palato-pharyn- 
grns. Its uſe is to ſtretch the ve- 
lum, to draw it downwards, and to a 
fide towards the hook. It hath little 
effect upon the tube, being chiefly 
connected to its offeous part. 


Circumforancous, from circum, about, + 


and forum, a market, is ſometimes ap- 
plied to mountebanks, and ſuch as 


vend medicines in that manner about 


the countries. 
Circumgyratio, circumgyration. A 


turning ot the limb round about ih 
its ſocket. 
Cit e Tis general, it 18 any 


medicine applied by way of unction; 
but, in a 1 manner it is ap- 
propriated to ophthal mic medicines, 
12 which the * are anoint- 
e 

Circumoſſalis, a name of the Tunica 
Conjunctiua Oculi. Le ow calls Up. 
Perioftcum thus. 

Circus Quadruplex, the fourfold 
circle. It is a kind of bandage, call: 
ed alſo Plinthius Lagiens. Ire Galen, 
De Fafeiis. 

_Cirxi, in . are thoſe fine 

| ſtrings 


Circumflexus, i. e. Cireunfieew Pa- | 


n ſpreads - 
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firings or bales, by ENS ſome -Ciftus Humilis, a * Park 
lants faſten themſelves for their 'Ciftus (Marſh), a ſpecies of pry 

f pport, the vine, and the like. In meda, called Andromeda Polifolia, . h 


Pliny they ſignify the four leſſer Cifus (Rape of.) See Hypociffis.., . * 
claws of t n fiſh _-  _ Githarus, According to Helychius 


* ſoft or gentle thiſtle. A it | ſignifies the breaſt, fide, and a . 
ſpecies of Carduus,, © cies of fiſh. , 

Cirſium Arovenſe, common-way Ci tharexylon, fiddle-wood tree. 4 
thiſtle. _. genus in Linnæus's batauy. - lle 3 


Cirſocele. See Circocele. enumerates three ſpecies. 
; P. Ammianus deſcribes i it to be a Citra Indis Lignum, a fort of = 
5 Nat of varices in the teſticles, diſh ſweet-ſcented wood, of an aro- 
which prodigiouſly increaſe their matic taſte, growing in "the Eaſt Ia- 
bulk, and hinder their natural of- dies. 
fices, and ſometimes make caſtration  . Citrage, baum. Alfo a name far 1 
. neceſſary. the Moldavica Betonice Hare Alda | 
* — Cirſordes, It is an epithet | in Ru- Citraria, baum. 
. fus Epheſius for the upper part of Citrates, are ſalts formed by the 
the brain. He alſo applies this union of the acid of citrons with _ 
name to two of the four ſeminal alkaline, earthy, or metallic baſes; 


veſſels. + there are twenty-four ſpecies en. 
N Cirſos, vip coe, a varix. 8 merated in M. Fourcroy 8 3 
Ciſ/a, a depraved appetite. of Natural Hiſtory and Chemiſtry. 


Ciſſanpelos, a genus in Linnæus's treu, i. e. Citrus... © 

botany. He enumerates five ſpecies. Citronelle. So the French name 
38 e a name in Dioſco- the liquor which we call Barbagees 
rides for one of the two eln of Water. 


Cyclamen, MM Es , _ Citrinatio, complete Brclidant: and, 
. Cifarus, i. e. Ciſtus. according to Rulandus and Johuſon, 


Ciſus, wild grape. A genus in it ſignilies re/urred/ion. 

Linnæus's botany. He enumerates Citrinulus, a ſtone between a cry. 
ſix ſpecies. tal and a beryl, called by Paracelins 
Cuil, or Rift, a meaſure. of wine u e An it is a * 

containing about four pints. cryſtal. 

+ Cifterna, a ciſtern, A name of Citron. "Yoo! 3 
the fourth ventricle of the brain, Citron {Commen), Citrus Medica. A 

and, of the concourſe of the lacteal ſpecies of Citrus... + 

\ veſſels in the breaſts of women who Citrullus, Sicilian citral, or water- 
"We give ſuck. melon, A variety of the Cucurbiia 

"4A Ciftorus, i. e. Ciflus,  . | Aſpera. 

us, moto, the c w_ or 3 Cin ul Cicillan. J See Citrellas... 
roſe. ' Alſo a name o ſpecies of Citrum, The Citrus Medica of Linn. 
Clamaciſtut. f Citrus the citron-tree. A genus 
ien a genus of Linnæus's bo- in Linnæus's botany. He joins with 
tany. He. includes in this genus the this genus the Auruntium, Limon, and 
Helianilemum, and enumerates forty Lima. There are four ſpecies. See 
ſpecies. ' Lemon, 
Ciſtus (Droarf). See He iantlemum. » the: diſeaſe a” 
N. B. Several ſpecies of Cu are Pic of at "RY for ent- 
called * C. if "NR ables, 


* 
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Dives. See Scheroproſum. 
. * Civeta, or Civetta, civet. 


Claer, a chemical term for the 
done. flour, which is prepared from 


the bones of the fore-part of the 


cranium of a calf. 
Clamor, 4 ſolicitous exaltation of 
n 
Clandeftina, Italian broom rape, 
or herb-bane. A ſpecies of La- 


oem 


Clans, . It is the ſame as 


Paraphonia Clangens of Dr., Cullen. 


It is a ſharp ſhrill kind of voice. 


Claretum, claret. It was the name 


of a wine impregnated with aroma- 


tics, and then ſweetened with ſugar 
and honey. It was alſo called Hip- 
pocras, and Vinum Hippocraticum, be- 
cauſe, as ſome ſay, it was firſt pre- 
ſcribed by Hippocrates ; though 
others ſay, it had its name from the 
practice of ſtraining it, when the in- 
uſion was finiſhed, through Hip- 
rates's fleeve. Rulandus makes 

it a name for the white of an egg. 
Extemporaneous clarets are made by 
pouring a ſmall quantity of ſome 


tincture into a proper wine; both 


which are. provided for the purpoſe, 


and the tincture is called tincture of 


claret. | 

. Clarification, in Medicine, is the 
fining liquors from their groſſer 
parts, and is generally done by beat- 


ing up with the whites of eggs, de- 


coctions and turbid liquors into a 
froth ; which, upon boiling, will en- 
tangle the groſſer parts, and carry 
them up to the top in a tough ſcum ; 
which is either taken of with a 


ſpoon, or ſeparated by a flannel! bag, 
* called - Hippocrates's ſleeve. 
other way alſo is by ſtanding in a 
convenient veſſel to ſuffer the groſſer 
parts to ſettle, which is alſo ſome- 
times promoted by a mixture of 


ſuch matter as will give what ſhould 


ſettle à greater weight, and make it 
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An- 


fall ſooner, as in diſtilled waters, 
which are milky, fine ſugar, with a 

few grains of alum, will carry down 
the oily parts, and leave the clear; 
and this is generally called Depura- 


tion, Which ſee. 


ne, any thing made of cryſ- 
tal. „ ' 
Clary (Firginion), a ſpecies of Hor- 
minum. 1 
Claſt, Nacie, from Mae, to break, 
a fracture. | 
Claſma, wdacoua, from aw, td 
break, a fracture. 3 
Claſs, in Botany, is by Linnæus 
defined to be an agreement of ſeve- 
ral genera in the parts of fructifi- 
cation, according to the principles 
of nature, diſtiaguiſhed by art. He 
divides the vegetable kingdom into 
twenty - four claſſes. See Sexual Sy/- 
tem. 5+ 5th a 
Clathrus, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany, of the order of Fungi. He 
enumerates four ſpecies. 
Clazdicatio, halting, limping, or 
ſtaggering, as when one leg is ſhorter 


than the other. 


_ Clauftrum Gutturis, the paſſage to 
the throat, which lies immediately 
under the 'root of the tongue and 
tonſils, 

Clauſtrum Virginitatis vel Nirginale. 


The hymen.- 


Clauſura, an imperforation of any 
canal or cavity of the body, Thus, 
derbe. Uteri, is a preternatural im- 
perforation of the womb. Clanſura 
Tubarum Fallopianarum, a morbid im- 
perforation of the Fallopian tubes, 


which is mentioned by Ruyſch as 


one cauſe of barrenneſs. | 
Clava Hereulis, a ſpecies of Zau- 
thoxylum, _ | 
Clavaria, clubtop. A genus. in 
Linnæus's botany, in the order of 
Furgi. He enumerates thirteen ſpe- 
cies. 3 
Clavatio, i. e. Gomphoſis, © 
Clavella- i Cineres, i. e. Pot- Alter. 
3 an. 


* 
| 


: 
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Claver. See Medicago Arabica. 
Clavicula, or channel bones, are 

two in numher, ſituated at the baſis 

of the neck above the breaſt, one 
on each fide; they are pretty long 
and ſmall; at one end they are 
Joined to the production of the ſca- 
| pula, called Acromium, by the arti- 
culation called Synchondrofis ; at the 
other end, to the upper end of the 
ſternum by the articulation called 
Arthrodia; they are crooked like 
"the letter / for the paſſage of the 
veſſels which paſs under them, and 

to facilitate the motion of the arms. 
Their ſubſtance is ſpongy, which 
renders them ſo eaſy to be broke, 
and the ſooner to be united when 
broken. Their uſe is to ſuſtain the 
ſcapula, to which the arms are ar- 
ticulated. And, becauſe the pectoral 
muſcle, which pulls the arms acroſs 
the breaſt, is infected near the upper 
end of the humerus; therefore, if 
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the clavicle did not keep the ſca- 


pula, to which the head of the hu- 
merus is joined, always at an equal 
diſtance from the ſternum, the up- 


3 E art of the arm, and not the 
hand, 


muſt have been pulled for- 

' wards. The young ſhoots alſo, by 

which vines lay hold of their ſup- 

port, as with hands, are ſignified by 
this term. | 

Claviculus, in Botany. It is a 

rt from a ſtalk, curling, and lay- 

ing hold of any adjacent body; it 


alſo 
- prevlus. * 
 Clavis, in Anatomy, the. ſame as 
Clavicula. 
menſtruum, particularly of mine- 
rals, which unlocks them as it were, 
and penetrates to their inner fub- 
ſtance. | 8 | 
. Clavis, ſignifies a hey, or any in- 
ſtrument of that uſe ; wherefore 
ſome phyſicians give this name to a 


pain in the ſmall part of the head 


Cr 


Tendril, Claſper, and Ca- 


is always 5 at a joint, and is 


In Chemiſtry, it is avy - 


A genus in Linneus's botany. My 


of aluminous earth (carth of alum} 
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commonly a little above the eyes, * _ 


which ſeems as if that part was Þ 


bored through as with au augur;. 
and Dr, Sydenham calls fuch à pain 
on the top of the head in hyſtericak 
perſons, Clavis HyſtericuQỹ. . 
Clauus, a corn, Some call the 
hyfteric head-ach Claws Hyfericus. 
Sometimes by this word is to be un- 
derſtood indurated tubercles of - the - 
womb. CC 
Clavus Oculorum. Celſus ſays, thae 
it is a callous tubercle on the white 
of the eye, and, is thus named from 
3 e e 
Clay. It is a genus of earth; it 
is ſoft, very ductile, and tenacious, «+ 
when moiſt, and rendered very hard 
by fire. It is faid to be a mixture 


aud ſiliceous earth It has 


or flint. __ 
been called Potter's « and Argil. <2 


2 


laceous earth. ; — 
Claytonia, a genus in Linnæuss 
botany. He enumerates three pe- 
cies; :'' 8 Tn 
| Cleavers. See Aparine. © 0 
Cleidion, , the name of an 
epithem in Aetius. An epithet of a 
paſtil in Galen and P. Ægineta. And. 
ſometimes, it is uſed to ſignify Or 
Claus... RY 
| Cleidomaſioiders, So Albinus calls 
one portion of the Szerno-Maftordens, 
which ſee. It is alſo a name of the 
Maftoid Miſclle. Ye; OED 
Cleis, i. e. Clauit. 5 
Cleiſagra, from u, the clavicie, 
and ay, A prey. The gout in the 
articulation of the clavicles to the 
ſternum. | e 
Cleithron, i, e. Clarum. 
Clema, a twig or tendril of a plant; 
the fame as Sarmentum. Eg 
Clematis, virgin-bower, or climber. 


enumerates fifteen ſpecies.  - 
Clematitis, upright ' cordated-leay® - 


chia. „ 4 
| Clematis, I 


| 
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| Clemaric Regia, Auſtrian u 
8 A ſpecies of Clematis. 


Cleame, muſtardine. A genus in 
Linnæus s botany. He enumerates 


twenty-two ſpecies. 
Cleonia, a genus in Linnzeus's bo- is ſmall enough to diſti guiſh the 
tempera- 


ecies. 
innæus 8 


He enumerates ſix ſpe⸗ 


tan y. There is but one f| 
. Clerodendrum, a genus in 


5 unge, xArvopa, from raewTw, To 
conceal, and vine, water. 3 


an a , to meaſure time 


the dropping of water through a hole 


from one veſſel to another; but, it 5 f 


uſed to expreſs a chemical vellel 
forated in the ſame manner. It is 
alſoan inſtrument mentioned by Pa- 


I racelſus, contrived to convey ſuffu- 


migations to the uterus. 

Clethra,' a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Clibadium, a genus in Linnæus's 
bann. There is one ſpecies. 

'Clifjartia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are eighteen ſpecies. 

Climactei icus Anus, climacteric 
Fear. From . the round 4 a 
adde. 

Climacterical Years are certain ob- 
ſetvable years which are fappoſed 
to be attended with me conſider- 


- able change in the body; as the 


3th year; the 21ſt, made up of 


three times feven; the 49th, made 


up of ſeven times ſeven : the 63d, 


being nine, times ſeven; and the 


816, | which is nine times nine ; 
which two laſt are called the grand 
climaferics, Aulus Gellius t s us, 
that this whimſy firſt came from the 
Chaldzans, from whom it is very 
pProbable to have come to Pythago- 
ras, who was very found of the num- 
os ſeven, and uſed much to talk of 

it in his philoiophy. | 

Climate, zdauz, is a ſpace. a on the.” 
terreſtrial globe, comprehended be- 


'- tween two circles parallel to the 


e ſo that ON the MIS: 
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of one climate to that of ole next 


to it, there is half an hour's difference - 


in the longeſt ſummer's day; theſe 
are alſo divided into parallels, which 
is juſt half ſo much; but the former 


different conſtitution a 
meuts of air, which this tetm is ge- 
only uſed to expreſs. 

Climber. See Clematirn. 
Fa Climber (Creeping.) See Flammu- 


Climber ( Oe Red - berried - 


rough.) A ſpecies of Smilax. 
Climia, i. e. Cadmia Furnarum. 
Climia Ereps.. Rulandus explains 
it by Cadmia Auripigmenti. 
Clinicus, xaos, Clinic, from xn, 
4 bed, clinical. It is applied to pa- 
tients who kee their beds. Hence 


a clinical cian is one who at- 
bl 


teads the 
their beds. 
Clinoides, An Wis Ku A 
bed, and dds, reſemblance. The four. 
ſmall proceſſes in the inſide of the os 
ſphenoides, forming a cavity called 
Cella Turcica. 

Clinopetes, xxozern a perſon who, 
on account of great weakneſs, or any 
diſorder, is oblis iged to lie in bed, or 


who are ee ta, 


on a bed. 

Clinopedium, field-baſil. A genus 
in. Linnæus's botany. 6 . | 
rates three ſpecies. : 

Clijus. See Clyſſus. . 


Thich ariſe during the detonation of 
nitre with any inflammable body. It 
differs _ by accident Ar pure 
Water. 

Clitoria, a genus in Linnzus's 


botany. He enumerates five ſpe- 


cies. 

Clitoridis Hur. Innes calls 
it Ere&or Clitoridis, and deſcribes it 
as arifing from the crus of the os 
iſchium internally, and, in its aſcent 
covers the crus of the clitoris, as far 
up as the os pubis. It is inſerted. 


into 


By this word is meant the eos | 


& \ 


*% 


C4" Co's 


into the upper part of the crus and _peated without the, concurrence aft” = 


body of the clitoris. Its uſe is to 
draw the clitoris downwards and 


backwards, and may ſerve to make 
the body-of the clitoris more tenſe, 


by ſqueezing the blood into it from 
its crus. . | 
Clitoris, An opc, is a long and round 


body in the fore-part of the vulva, 


naturally. about the bigneſs of the 
uvula; it lies within the ſkin; nor 
does any part of it appear outwardly, 
except its extremity, which is cover- 
ed with a folding of the ſkin, made 
by the union of the nymphæ, called 
its Præputium. The ſubſtance of the 
clitoris is compoſed of two ſpongy 
bodies, ſuch as thoſe of the yard; 
they ariſe diſtinctly from the lower 

rt of the os pubis, and approach- 
ing one another, unite and form the 


body of the clitoris, whoſe extre- 


mity, which is of an exquiſite ſenſe, 
is called Glans, The two ſpongy 
bodies before they unite, are called 
the Crura Clitoridis, and twice as 
long as the body of the clitoris, It 


has two muſcles, which ariſe from 


the protuberance of the iſchium, 
and are inſerted into its ſpongy bo- 


dies. They ered the clitoris in co- 
.  Ition after the ſame manner as the 
- muſcles of the yard do erect the 


yard. It has. veins and arteries from 


the hamorrhoidal veſſels and the 


pudenda z and, nerves from the in- 


tercoſtals, which are likewiſe diſtri- 


buted through all the parts of the 
vulva, | | 


| Clitoriſmus, a morbid enlargement 
or ſwelling of the clitoris: 
Clonicus, i. e. Clones, 
Clonici, diſeaſes from clonic ſpaſms. 
Clonic Spaſm. In a morbid ſtate, 
the contraction of the muſcles, or 
of the muſcular fibres, are involun- 


' tary, and are excited by unuſual and 
unnatural cauſes. ' When the con- 


tractions are ſucceeded by a relaxa- 
tion, but, at the ſame time, are re- 
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the will, or the repetition of natura 
cauſes, and are, at the ſame time, re- 


peated more 2 and com- 
monly more violently, than in a 
healthly ſtate; this ſtate, of morbid 
contraction hath been named clonic © 
/oaſm, and is what we name, ſtrictly, 


>. 


a Con vulſion. Cullen. 
Clonici, diſeaſes from clonic ſpaſm. 
Clonodes, xAorwOn;, an e ithet for a 


ſort of pulſe which is vehement and 


large, at the ſame time unequal in 
one and the ſame ſtroke. : 


Clones, x or, ny tumultuary, in- 


terrupted, or inordinate motion. It 
4 * . . . | 
is applied to epileptic and convulſive 
motions. : a | 
_ Chethur, See Lappa.. 
Cloud Berries, chamæmorus. 
Clous, 1. e. Aromatic Claves. 


IT 


Clove- July Flower. See Dianthus, : 


and Caryoohyllus. TORE 
Clove- Tree, See Caryoplyllus. 
Clover (Dutch), a ſpecies of Ife. 


lium. 


Club-Ruſt, ſcirpus. 
. Clubtop. See. Clavaria. 
; Clunes, the buttocks. ; 

Clunefia, inflammation and pain of 
the anus. See Prodtitis, | 
Cluſia, the balſam- tree. 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume. 
rates four ſpecies. | 

Clutia, a genus in Linnzus's. bo- 
tany. He enumerates nine ſpecies. 


Clydon, xnuduwr, a fluctuation and 
' flatulency in the ſtomach. | 


Clyma, the . faeces of 
gold. | 

Chimenum. Spaniſh chichling - veteh. 
A ſpecies of Lathyrus, . | 

Clypealis Cartilage, the thyroid 
cartilage. 


Clypeus. It. is ſuppoſed to be an 


inſtrument uſed in the ancient baths, *, 
to increaſe or diminiſh their heat; bx 


admitting or excluding air. 


— 


Clu3-Me/s, lycopodiuni.._ © yu 


A genus | 


ſilver and | 


Ch peola, treacle-muiſtard, - A ge- : 
ö K nus 
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merates three ſpecies. 


lon : 


C 0 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 


Chur, Huocos, is a term anciently 
uſed by the chemiſts for medicines 
made by the re- union of different 
principles, as oil, ſalt, and ſpirit, by 

& eſtion ; but, it is not now 
os. and fo the term is almoſt 


Clyfter, Au , Clyſma, »xvoua, or 
Cly/ſmus, wwe, a glyſter, from Hue, 


to waſh or cleanſe out; alſo called Eue- 


ma, from wmuz, which ſtrictly ſigni- 


fies the injection of a liquor into any 
part, to waſh or cleanſe it; but cuſ- 


rom has now confined this term to 
an injection into the fundament, to 
procure ſtock. . | 

Cnemodactylæus, i. e. Muſculus Ex- 
tenſor Digitorum Pedis Communis. 

Cacorum, a ſpecies of Convolvulus, 
and, a ſpecies of Daphne. 

Cneorum, widow-wail. A genus 
in Linnæus's botany. There is but 


Alſo the 


one ſpecies, x 


Cnicus, i. e. Cartlamus. 
ſeeds of the Carila uus. 
Cnicus, foreign thiſtle. A genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
nine ſpecies. . 
Cnicus Sylveſtris, i. e. Corduns Be- 
nediftus., . ] 
Cnide, a name in Dioſcorides for 


the nettle. 


Cnidel.eon, oil made of the Crana 
Cnidia. 8 

Cnidia Grana, Cnidian berries. 
Some ſay they are the fruit of the 
Tiymelza; others of the Mexcreon; 
others of the Creoron. Ray fays 
the Grana Cnidia are the ſeeds con- 


tained in the berries of the Thyme- 


„ 8 


7 Cnidoſic, x οοαοαẽ, an itching and ſti- 
mulating ſenſation, ſuch as is excited 


by the nettle. Celſus renders it Pru- 


rig. 
| Cnipotes, u11ToTNGy itching. Some 


ſay it ſigniſies a dry ophthalmy. 


WT i» Win 


do 
* 8 ö 
Cnifforegmia, from xniroa, A nidorout 


: ſmell, and #pwyn, an eructation, A ni- 


doraus eructation. 


Ca, a plant ſo named by father 
Plumier, in honour of Hippocrates. 


Coaachira Indorim, i. e. Indicum. 
Coacus, or Coan, It is frequently 


applied to Hippocrates, or any thing 


relating to him or his writings, from 
his being horn in the iſland of Cos 
or Coos. Particularly it is an epithet 
of a treatife of Hippocrates's, called 
Coacæ Frænotionet. : | 
Coagulation, from con and ago, to 
drive together, the curdling of milk, 
whereby ſome more viſcid parts form 
coaleſcences, and leave the reſt thin- 
ner and more fluid. 
Coal, a genus in the claſs of in- 
flammables; of a black colour; 


breaking generally in an horizontal 


direction; burning with ſmoke into 
an inflammable reſiduum; and, much 
more hard and compact than any 


other genera of this claſs with which 


it can be confounded. Jet is ranked 
as a ſpecies of coal. 

Ceal (Alt.) It is that ſpecies of 
coal that burns into aſhes, and not 
into cinders, not going ofit, untiPits 


inflammable principle is entirely con- 
- fumed. SY apart 
Coal (Cannel.) It is that ſpecies N 


of ceal, which is of a black jet co- 
lour; of a ſolid and compact tex- 
ture; breaking in any direction; 
burning into aſhes without much 


ſmoke ; bearing a very good poliſh;: 


capable of. being turned into a va- 


riety of ſhapes, and not colouring the 


hands. ; 
Coal (Cinder,) It is that ſpecies 


of cen] that burns into cinders, with 


a thick ſmoke. N 
Cal (Culm,) It is that ſpecies of 
coal which is of a black colour, with 
a gloſſy and ſomewhat metallic ſplen- 
dor, and burning into aſhes without 
much ſmoke. . ö 
kl Coal 


” 


' Coal | (Stone. ): It is that ſpecies of 


Foal that is ſtoney, of a duſky black 


- 


colour, and, that hurns freely 
Coal: fcence, or Coalition, is the ga- 


2 together and uniting into a 
ſenſible 


maſs, thoſe minute particles 
of a fluid which were betore not 
diſcernible in it. 
der Particle. 
Coalternæ Febres. Fe evers men- 


tioned by Bellini, which are moſt 


robably imaginary. He deſcribes 
hn as two fevers affecting the ſame 
patient, and the paroxyſm of one 
approaching as that of the other ſub- 


fades. 


Coapoiba, i. e. C aopoiba. | 

Coarctation, a rendering the ca- 
nals narrow, or contraction of the 
diameters of the veſſels. A coarc- 


tation of the pulſe is its diminu- - 
tion. 


Coarticulat io. 
Onartiroſts. 
Coatlis, i. e. Ben. 


See Abarticulatio, or 


-  Coava, the infuſion of coffee, as it 


is uſually drank. 
Cobalt, The ores of cobalt re- 


ſemble thoſe of antimony. Their 


ſurface is almoſt always covered 
with an effloreſcence of a dingy ſcar- 
let. Theſe ores contain much arſe- 
nic, and it is from them that arſenic 
is uſually got. They alſo ho nn 
ly -contain a portion of biſmuth, 
Thoſe which contain cobalt alone are 
very rare. Beaumè. | 
The metallic part is of a white co- 
lour. 
Cobalt Blood, a variety of the red 
1 cies of Cebalt Flos. It is of an 
elegant red colour, of a fibrous ſtruc- 
ture, conſiſting of fine capilli. | 
Cobalt Bloom, a red ſpecies of Co- 
ball Earth. It is an ochre, and found 
in a looſe or friable form. 
Cobalt Earth, a genus in the or- 
der of cryptometalline earths, Ed- 
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and fero; to bear. 
or trees are, ſo called which have +. 5 
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Cobalt. Flo, a genus in the order 
of cryptometalline floſſes. 8 
. Cobalt Stone, a genus in the order of 


cryptometalline tones. 


Cebbe, Ceylon rhus. A ſpecies of 


Cocea Baptica, kermes berries." 
Cocca Cuiuia, or Gnidia. See Cutdia. 
Coccalos, a name of the Cajdie,gud 


of the Nux Pinea, 


Coccifera, the kermes oak. tree. A | 


ſpecies of Quercus. 
Cocciferous, from coccus, a * . 
All thoſe plants 


berries. 
Cocci Orientales, Indian 3 
Cocci Radicum, kermes berries. 
Coccinella, cochineal. It is an 
inſect brought from New Spain and 
Mexico. It is found on the leaves 
and branches of the Opuntia, called 
Nepal, in Neu Spain; by Linnæus 


Cottus cocc inelliſer. Coccinella! is re- 


tained by the college in their Phar- 
macopeia; it enters the Tinctura 
Cantharidis, the .Tinftura Cardamo- 


mi Compoſita, the Tin&ura Conticis W 


Peruviani Compoſita. 


Coccobalſamon, the fruit of the tee a 


balſam- tree. 
Coccolcba, ſea-· ſide ofa 


rates ſeven ſpecies. 
Coc cone t, .t 
pomegranate, 
Coccos, the cocoa, 
Coccos, xoxntc, Or Cercam. 10 Hip- 
crates, when without any addition; 


it ſignifies the Grana Cuidia; but 


coceus implies any berry or graig. 


Cocculi Indi Aromatici, Jamaica 


. . 
Coccalut Indus, India berry. In 


Linnæus's botany it is the Menifper- . 


mum Cocculus. 
Coccum, i. e. . Ge. 
. Coctum Baplicum, i. e. Chermes; 
Corea Americanus, i. e. Coclixeal. 
Ps Coceit 


A genus 
in Linnæus's botany. fn Enume- | 


e grains or acini of the 
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the chermes. 
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 Cacens Tndieus Tindorius, cochi- 
heal. 


Cbccus de Meldivie, Maldivia nut. 
Coccus Polonicus, One of theſe 


berries expoſed to the ſun, by the 


latter end of July, produces a ſygall 
worm; which worm after a few days 
produces from fifty to a hundred 
eggs or more. Theſe in one month 
arè hatched, and fixing to the roots 


of a plant and its lower branches, 


live by ſucking its juice. Theſe 
berries are a good ſuccedaneum to 


Coccus Radicum Nnctorius, i. e. 
Corcus Polonicus. 

Coccygeus Muſculus: It riſes from 
the ſpine of the iſchium, and is in- 
ſerted in the fide of the Os Coccy- 
git. This muſcle and its fellow form 
a fling to bring that bone upwards 
and inwards, It is nothing elſe but 
a continuation of the poſterior part 
of the Levator Ani. It is Winſlow's 
Coceygertts Pofterior. 

Coccygæ us Anterior. It rifes from 
the anterior portion of the ſmall 
tranſverſe ligament, at the upper 

art of the foramen ovale of the os 
innominatum; runs between the 
great tranſverſe ligament of the pd- 
vis, and the muſculus obturator in- 


-ternus, and, is inſerted into the lower 


part of the os coccygis. _ 
- Coceygis Os. It is ſituated at the 
extremity of the os ſacrum. It is 


dent forward towards the pelvis; it 


is made np of four or five pieces, 


| like falſe. vertehræ, joined together 


by cartilages. The firſt piece is the 


larzeſt, the reſt are leſs and leſs as 
they deſcend. | 


Cuccys, the cocoa. f 


. ***Coreyx Os: See Coccygis Or. 


Cochlea, is the laſt cavity of the 
ear, and reſembles the ſhell of a 
ſnail, which it ſignifies. Its canal, 
which winds in a ſpiral line, is di- 


Vided into two, the upper and lower, 


— 


(an) 


* . 
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by a thin ſpiral lamina, of which 
that part next the axis is bony, but 
extremely brittle, and that next the 
outer ſhell is membranous, appear- 
ing to be only made.of the auditory 
nerve. The upper eanal opens into 
the tympanum, and the lower into 
the veſtibulum. This is narrower 
than that, eſpecially towards the ba- 
ſis of the Cechlea, where each is abovt 
a line wide, and the baſis itſelf 5s 
about four lines diameter... 
Cochlea, a ſcrew, one of the me- 
chanical powers, defined a right cy- 
linder cut into a furrowed ſpiral. 


There are two kinds hereof, the 


male and female, the former being 
cut convex, fo that its threads riſe 
outwards, but the latter channelled 
on its concave fide, ſo as to receive 
the former, and fall in with the 
threads thereof. 913 
Cochlearia, ſcurvy- graſs, or ſpoon- 
wort, a genus in Linnzus's botany. 
He enumerates eight ſpecies. The 
college have retained the Cochlearia 
officinalis in their Pharmacopœia; it 
enters the ducteus Cochleariæ Com- 
poſitus, formerly called Succ. Scor-, 
butic » and the Spiritus Raphani 
Compoſtus, ſormerly called Aqua 
Raph. Compoſ. | 
Coclilcarr, a ſpoon, perhaps ſo call- 
ed from ref:mbling a ſmell. The an- 
cients had two kinds of Cechlearia; 
the greater, wich contained a dram, 
and tne leſſer, which, contained a 
ſcrupie. In the preient London and 
Edinburgh Diſpenſatories, a coch- 
leare is half an ounce of ſyrup, and 
three drams of water, in weight. 
Creſ lcaria H gu va, garden ſcurvy- 
graſe. "A 122 
Cechlearia Britannica, Engliſh. or 
ſea ſcurvy-graſs. N 
Cochlcaris, i. e. Aquaductus. 
Cochone, vexywr, Galen explains this 
to be the juncture of the iſchium, 
ncar the ſeat or breech; whence, ſays 
| ET he, 


\ 


CO 


ſeat are called by the, ſame name. 


Heſychius ſays that coc/one is the 


part of the ſpine which is adjacent to 

the es ſacrum. 1 

Cocilis, a weight of eleven ounces. 
Cockle, i. e. Baſaltes. See alſo Gi- 


. thago, and Agroftemma. , 


1 


See Ca Galli, and 
Celo- 


Cockſcomb. 
Celia. 
Cockſcomb Amaranth. 


a, 
Cocks head {Common.) -Sce One- 


See 


Eryoiis. | | 
Geet's leg. See Crus Galli, 
-- Cockſpur. See Crus Galli. 


Cocoa Plum- tree. See Chryſobalanus 
and Tcago, : 

Cecolata, chocolate. 

Coconut - trre. See C:cos. 
Cocoon ( Antidote), 1. e. Fewilica. 

Cocos; cocoa- nut- tree, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. There are two 
ſpecies. . q . 

Coction, concoction or. digeſtion, 
The ancient; diſtmguiſhed concoc- 
tion into ſeveral ſtages, but not with 


any good reaſon; there being no 
difference in any thing eſſential there- 
anto. The office of the firſt paſ- 


ſages, indeed, may be more parti- 
cularly aſſigned to concoction of the 
groſſer foo the recrements of ,which 
are thrown off by the larger emunc- 
tories; and, of the arterics and leffer 
veſſels to the blood only, which lets 
off its recrements by ſmaller ont'ets, 
and chiefly, by the pores of the ſſein; 
but, there is nothing materially dit. 


ferent in either of theſe operations, 


nifies that alteration, whatever it 


only the former is more- cuſtomarily 
termed Concottien, and the latter 
Digeftion, though the laſt is alſo 
applied to the firſt paſiages. 
Digeſtion. 


Coction, in a medicinal ſenſe, ſig- 


be, or however occaſioned, which 
is wade in the crude matter of a 


| he, all the adjacent parts about the 


brought about by nature, as we 


8 
diſtemper, whereby it is either it. 
ted for a diſcharge, or rendered 
harmleſs- to the body. This is often 


ſpeak, that is, by the vis vitæ, or 
e diſpoſition or natural tendency 
of the matter itſelf, or elſe by prou-—f 
per remedies, which may ſo alter ; 
its bulk, figure, coheſion, or give it 
a particular determination, ſo as to 
prevent any farther ill effects, or, 
drive it quite out of the body. And, 
that time of a diſeaſe wherein this 
action is performing, is called its 
fate of cotton. ö 
Cocyta, i. e. Malis. El 3% 
Codia, x,, in Botany, ſignifies | 
the top or head of any plaut, but is, 
by way of pre-eminence, attributed 
to the poppy ; wherefore the ſyryp 
made therewith is called Diacodium, 
from Nia, cum, wth, and x94, the 
poppy-head. | 
Codia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- I 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. - 5 
Codlings and cream, a ſpecies. f 
Epilobium. . 
Coden, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Codgſcclæ. So Fallopius calls vv.. 
nereal buboes in the groin. mn. 
Cacalis Vena, a branch from the 
concave fide of the Vena Meſaraica A 
Major; it runs to the beginaing f 
the colon. 1 "if 
Cæcum. 


4 
: 


See Cæcum. 
Cala, the hollow of the eyes 


5 
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rather above and below the eyelids.  _ ; 


The-cela of the feet are the hollow 


parts of the hottom of the foot, ad- 
jacent to the heels. 8 

Ca lia, xaun, from rune, hollow, 
henifies any cavity. If aw is joined 
with it, it fi 7 
ſometimes the thorax ; and » gate 


ifies the ſtomach, and 


joined with it, is the lower belly, 


or inteſtinal 
the anus. | 
Celiaca, xodiaxy. It 


is that ſpecies 
5 N 
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of diarrhœa, in which the difcharges 
are chylous, and appear white, Uke 
Caliac Artery. The firſt large 
artery ſo called, which is detached 
from the deſcending trunk of the 
aorta into the abdomen. It divides 
into two branches, the one on the 
right, the other on the leſt, of 
which the firſt gives the gaſtrica 
dextra, which goes to the ſtomach; 
the ciſtica, which goes to the gall- 
bladder, the epiplois dextra to the 
omentum, the 1ateſtinalis to, the 
duodenum, and to a part of the je- 
Junum, the gaſtro-epiplois to the 
ſtomach, to the omentum, and ſome 
branches to the liver, which enter 
the capſula communis, to accom- 
pany the branches of the vena por- 
tac the left branch of the cæliaca 
gives the gaſtrica dextra, which is 


alſo ſpread on the ſtomach, the epi- 


Plois ſiniſtra to the omentum, and, 
the ſplenica to the ſubſtance of the 
ſpleen. . 
 Caliaca, i. e. Cæliaca Paſjio. 
Ca liaca mucoſa, i. e. Diarrlaa mu- 
cuſa. | 
. Celiaca chylia, i. e. Diarrhea cæ- 
Baca. | | 
Cuxliaca lactea, i. e. Diarrlæa cæ- 
liaca. 
Czliaca Pato, the cceliac paſſio 
a ſpecies of Diarrhea, in which the 
aliment is carried off in a 4 7 
e 


ſtate, but not well digeſted. 


diſcharges rgſemble chyle. Aretæus 
calls thoſe, aMi&ed with this diſorder 


ant; Calius Aurelianus calls 


them Yeniriculoi. * 

Calie, nova, i. e. Venter. 
Cali Flos. See Califolium. 
Califolium. In ſome places it is 


known by the name of ſtarfall. It 
is a ſpecies of jelly. It is found aſter 


rains in meadows. 
Caliroſa, roſe of heaven, ſmooth 


don wild cam: 


CO. 
ion; a ſpecies of Agroftemma, which 
ee. Wn i 1 
Caloma, noh, lol lor, an ulcer 
in the tunica cornea of tlie eye. 
Ca laſtomia, from 204A 5, hollow, and 
oTopa, the month, a defect in ſpeaking 
when a perſon's ſpeech is obſcured 


\ 


by ſaunding as if his voice proceeded 


from a cavern. | 
Cz mentum, cement. See Coemen+ 
tum. In Chemiſtry cements are thoſe 
powders and paſtes Fith which any 
bodies ae ſurrounded in pots and 
crucibles, and which, by the help of 
fire, produce changes in the bodies 
about which they are ſpread. 
Caenotes, from X04Y0cy common. The 
phyſicians of the methodic ſect aſ- 
{erted.that all diſeaſes aroſe from re- 
laxation, ſtricture, or a mixture of 
both. Theſe were called cenotes, viz. 
what diſeaſes have in common. 
Cerulzum montauum, mountain 
blue; alſo called Chry/ocolla.. It is a 
blue ore of copper. ö 
Caruleum fojjule, 1. e. Armenius la, 
pig. : 
Cæruleum nativum, i. e. Lapis La- 
. 5 


Ceruleus Lapis, i. e. Laauli Lapis, 


and Vitriolum ceruleum. 


Coffee, coffee- tree, a genus in Lin- 
neuss botany, He enumerates two 
ſpecies. 5 

Culicſion, from con and Here, to 
ic together, This is a property 
of matter that has taken up. a great 
deal of time, and a great many 
volumes to explain, and but ih 
little ſatisfaction, until the dawn of 
a new philoſophy, and a better 
way of reaſoning, from fir Iſaac 
Newton. And becauſe, it is of the 
Fan conſequence to be underſtood 

f any one thing within the com- 
paſs of phyſics, it will be neceſſary 
to take ſome pains in its explica- 
tion. The famous Bernouilli, in his 
book De Gravitate Atheris, endea- 

"Lev: Leung 


recourſe to ſome other cauſe. 
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yours to account for this from the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere : -and 


x ſkrengthens his conjecture by the. 


known experiment of the coheſion 
of two well-poliſhed marbles toge- 
ther, which will notwithſtanding 
very eaſily, and ſpeedily fall aſunder, 
when put into the exhauſted re- 
ceiver, where the external preſſure 
of the air is taken off; and to this 
uniform preſſure it is conyectured 
that all parts and parcels of matter 
upon the earth axe kept together n 


the form under which they exiſt. 
But, how ſatisfactorily ſoever this 


may account for the coheffon or 
union. of compoſitions, or greater 
collections and parcels of matter, 
yet it is wanting in thoſe minute 
contacts of leſſer bodies, ſome of 
which cohere with a force ſo much 
greater than the preſſure upon them 
can be imagined to influence ; and 


on which coke/ion the different de- 
grees of ſolidity and fluxility do ſo 


epend, that there is a neceſſity of 
| And 
this fir Iſaac Newton has taught to 
be a property in all matter, which 
he calls Attraction (which ſee ;) 
whereby the particles of all bodies 
do draw one another with a certain 


force, which acts moſt intenſe.y 


when the particles touch one an- 
other, Dr. Cheyne, upon this 
theory, farther takes into conſidera- 
tion the plainneſs of tlie ſurfaces of 
the cohering parts of matter, in 
order to account for this property; 
which indeed ſaems a neceſſary re- 
quifite, He thinks we may ſup- 
poſe ſome of the primary atoms of 
matter, of which bodies are gon- 
ſtivuted, to be terminated with plain 
furfaces on all ſides, and ſuch pro- 


duce bodies of the ſtricteſt and firm- . 


eſt cohe/ien ; others may be termi- 
mated partly with curye as well as 
partly with plain ſurfaces, and theſe 


(25) „ 


combined may produce bodies of ® 
middle degree of cohefion; and ſuch 
as have ſurfaces entirely curves may 
produce fluids, &c, . But this alone 
will not do; for, though it will brin 

bodies to immediate contact, it wil 
not keep them there, nor hinder 
them from being ſeparated by any 
force, how , ſmall ſoever: and, the 
fluids which ſurround our globe, as 
the particles of light and air will 
get in between the ſurfaces of bo- 

ies when they are at any diſtance 


greater than the diameters of the 


conſtituent particles of thoſe fluid: 
and fo by their lateral preſſure wi 
deſtroy the efficacy of the attractive 
force by which bodies cohere: for, 


ſince light and bodies act mutually 


upon one another, and that the par- 


ticles of air endeavour to recede 


one from another, they will render 


that part of attraction whereby. bo- 


dies cohere, altogether inſenſihle at 
any diſtance greater than the length 
of the diameters of the particles of 


theſe fluids: ſo that, the force by 


which bodies cohere, cannot a& bu. 
at very ſmall diſtances; and, is muc« 
greater in immediate contact, than a: 
any diſtance, how ſmall ſoever. 
Caoliob, cohobation. . | 
Cohobation, is the returnin any 
diſtilled liquor again upon. what it 
was 
gredients of the ſame kind, to have 
it more impregnated -with their 
virtues. EY 5 
Cell, i. e. Alcohol, Caſtellus ſays. 
this word is uſed in Avicenna, to ex- 
preſs dry collyria for the eyes in fing 
owder. 5 | 
 Cohoph, i. e. Cohob, . , fi 
Coilima, a ſudden ſwelling of the 


belly from wind. 


Coincident, from con and incido, 
to fall in togetler. Thoſe ſymp. 
toms or ſigns of a diſeaſe are fa 2 
called which are not to be relied on 

24  feparately 


drawn from, or, upon freſh in- 
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The 
pulſe is alfo ſaid to coincide, when 
a ſtroke happens beyond expecta- 


tion, and is, by Galen, oppoſed to a 


deficient pulſe. 'Coincident is alſo 
by phyſical writers uſed in much the 
the ſame ſenſe as the former part of 
the explanation to the foregoing 
term. | 

Coira. 
province call the Mrimo/a Japonica. 

Coitio, the act of venery. 

Coitus, ſignifies ſtrictly the con- 
junction of male and female in the 
act of generation: whence ſome 
chemiſts uſe it for the union of ſome 
ſubſtances with one another by in- 


corporation or mixture; and Scri- 


bonius Largus particularly expreſſes 


by it the boiling up different things 


into a conſiſtence for plaſters. 
Coix, Job's tears, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's. botany. He enumerates one 


. ſpecies, 


Colatoria lactea. Aſtruc ſays they 
were formerly called glands, and are 
ſituated in the third and internal tu- 


nic of the uterus, and, that they are 


veſiculo- vaſcular bodies. 

Colalorium, a ſtrainer of any kind. 
Colatura, any ſtrained or filtered 

liquor is called he colature. 
Celchicum, meadow ſaffron, a ge- 


nus in Linnæus's botary. The Col- 


clieum Autumnale is much commend- 
ed as a diuretic medicine. The col- 


lege have introduced the recent root 


of this plant into their Pharmaco- 
pceia; an Oxymel, Oxymel Colchici 
1s directed, | 
Colelicum, a name of 
Zus. 8 | 
Colchicum Zeylauicum, i. e. Ze- 
doaria. ”, ; 0 
Culcotar, red ink, vitriol. 
Colcothar. If the calcination of 


he Berinnadact 


/ martial vitriol be puſhed further, 


a part of the vitriolic acid is diſſi- 


( 216) 
ſeparately, but in conjunction amount 
to a diſcovery. of the diſeaſe. 


So the natives of Bahar 


* 


C O 0 7 
pated in ſulphureous acid, and, the 


iron loſes its phlogiſton, and, is call- 
cined by the-vitriolic acid. What 
remains in the crucible is a calx of 
iron of a high red colour, which 
ſtill retains a large quantity of vi- 
triolic acid, half Ad with it, 
Beaume. ' | 
Cold, is one of the primary qua- 
lities of bodies, and, is ſuch a ſtate 
of the minute parts of any body, 
in which they are more ſlowly or 
faintly agitated than thoſe of the 


organs of feeling; ſo that, it is only 
a relative term, the ſame body bein 


liable to be pronounced hot or cold, 
as its particles are in a greater or 
leſſer motion than thoſe of the ſenſa- 
tory organs. As for the diſputes con- 
cerning its poſitive and privative na- 
ture, and ſuch like uſeleſs diſtinc- 
tions, they are not worth examining. 


See Freezing. | 


Colde nia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Coles, or Collis, xls, 1. e. Penis. 

Colewort (Sea.) See Crambe. 

Colt Dextrum (Ligamentum), where 
the meſentery changes its name for 
that of meſocolon (which is about 
the extremity of the ileum) the 
p-rt'cular lamina which is turned to 
the right fide, forms a ſmall tranſ- 
verſe fold, which is thus named. | 

Coli Siniftrum (Ligamentum.) It 
is a contraction of the meſocolon, a 
little below the left kidney. | 

Colic, ſeems ſtrictly and originally 
to expreſs only a diforder of the 
colon; but cuſtom has appropriated 
it to ſignify any diſorder of the ſto- 
mach or bowels in general that is. 

ttended with pain. And under this 
looſe acceptation may convenieiſtly 
enough be made theſe four remark- 
able divifions: 1. A Gitiaus © colic, 
which is from an abundance of acri- 
mony of choler, that irritates the 
bowets ſo as to occaſion continual 
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eri es, and generally, with coſtive- right with the ſecond branch of the | 


neis, and this is beſt managed with meſaraica. ET Af 
lenittves, opiates, and emollients, Colica recta (Yena.) It is a branch 
which by degrees purge off and of the gaſtro-colica vena. It goes 
ſoften the offending humours. 2. A to the right: portion of the colon, 
flatulent” colic, which is pain in the from thence to the upper part there, 
bowels from flatus and wind pent of, where it divides, and anaſto- 
up therein, which diſtends them moſes with the colica and the coca» - 
into unequal and unnatural capa- lis, 1 60 i 
cities; and this is managed, with Collinſonia, a genus in Linnauss 
carminatives and moderate operfers, botany. There is only one ſpecies. 
An hyfterical colic, which ariſes Collaterales, So'Spigelius calls the 
x Hom diſorders of the womb, and is the erectores penis, from their colla-' 
communicated by the conſent of teral order of fibres. Pas 
parts to the bowels, and 1s to be Colletica, from voz, glue, conglu - 
treated with the ordinary hyſterics. tinating medicines, | 
And, 4. A nervous celic, which is Colliciz. The union of the ductss 
from convulſive ſpaſms and con- which convey the humours of the - | 
tortions of the guts themſelves, from eyes from the puncta lachrymalia 
* ſome diſorders of the ſpirits, or to the cavity of the noſe. 
nervous fluid; in their component Cullicula, i. e. Nymphe, a diminu- 
fibres; whereby their capacities are tive of collis, a hilt. | . 
in many places ſtraitened, and ſome- Co//izamen, a ligament. bi: 
, times ſo as to occaſion obſtinate ob- Colliquamentum, is a term firſt „ 
ſtructions; this is beſt remedied by made uſe of by Dr. Harvey, in his 
britk cathartics, joined with opiates application of it to the firſt rudi- 
and emollient diluters in plenty at ments of an embryo in generation. 
the ſame time. There is alſo a Colliquation, is the melting of an 
ſpecies of this diſtemper which is thing whatſoever by heat; but js 
commonly called the fone colic, more particularly uſed to "expreſs. 
which is alſo, like the hyſterical, ſuch a temperament or diſpoſition 
by conſent of parts from the irri- of the animal fluids as proceeds 
tation of the ſtone or gravel in the from a lax compage, and Wherein 
bladder or kidneys : and tbis is moſt they flow off through the ſecretory” , ' 
commonly to be treated by nephri- glands, and particularly through 
tics and oily diuretics, and is greatly thoſe of the ſkin, faſter than they + 
aſſiſted with the carminative turpen- ought; which occaſtons fluxes of _ 


tine clyſters. . many kinds, but moſtly profuſe, 
Colica finiftra Arteria, i. e. Me- clammy ſweats. The remedy of this 
enterica inferior Arteria. is in giving a better conliitence to 


Colica ſuperior ¶ Arteria, 1. e. Me- the juices by balſamics and aggluti- 
ſeuterica ſuperior. nants, and hardening the ſolids by 
Colica Vena. It is a branch from ſubaſtringents. Hence a ©: 
the meſaraica major. It runs to the Cotliguatice Fever, is ſuch an one 
middle of the colon, where it di- as is attended with a diarrhoea, or 
vides to the right and to the left, profuſe ſweats, from too lax a con- 
and forms arches. On the left it texture of the fluids. 8 
communicates with the upper branch Culliſion, from collido, to flideto ge- 
of the ha morthoidalis, and on the ter, or againſt one another, is ſuch a 
„ | t | motion 


* 


ae phirine. 
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motion of two or more bodies, as 
are in contrary direction, n 
they meet and claſh, ſo as to brea 
eff ſometimes ſome parts of each 
other. | "bo 
Cullaboma, the growing together of 


the eye-lids. 


| Cullococca, a ſpecies of Cordia. 
Cellodes,, glutinous, from ua, 


lac. . 


©. Colluterium Oris, i. e. Gargariſma. 


Collprium, tCAMEpiony from , in- 


Liceo, to check, and 5g. Aux io, a de- 


en, is a medicine to check any 
fluxion of humours, of which there 
were anciently two forms, one dry, 


Re a lozenge, ſometimes diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of Szef, and the 
other liquid: but cuſtom now applies 
this term only to particular applica- 
tions for the eyes. | 
Collyriam cœrulcum, i. e. Aqua Sap- 


Collyrium Samium, brown Samian 
earth. It is an earth of a marly 


kind. There is alfo a white ſort. 


Cellyrium Siccum, i. e. Pulv. e Ce- 
ri]. Comp. | 

Coloboma, 20Xo Zune, from *, to 
aim, the growing together of the 
eye-lids : alſo the want of a particu- 
lar member of the body. 

Colobemata. In Celſus this word 
is expreſſed by curta. Both the words 
ſignify a deficieney in ſome part of 
the body, particularly the ears, lips, 


or al of the noſtrils. 


Coalocafia, great Egyptian Hum, a 
ſpecies of Arum. It is alſo a name 
of the Egyptian bean. | 

Colecynthis, the Cologuintida, or bit- 
ter gourd, a ſpecies of Cucumis. The 
college have retained the medulla er 

ith of the colocynth fruit in their 

harmacopœia; it enters the Extrac- 
tum Colocynthidis Compoſitum, 
formerly called Extract. Cathartic. 
Colomba, a bitter root which hath 
been imported from the Laſt Indies; 
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the paſſages of the 


* 


bl 
* 
wh 


it hath been received into practice 


% 


on account of its effects as a bitter 


in debilities of the viſcera, ariſing 
from a long reſidence in warm cli- 
mates, or from- long continued 
diarrhæas, and dyſenteries ; the col- 
lege have introduced it into their 


Pharmacopoeia; a Tincture, Tinc- 


tura Colombæ is directed. On an 
occaſion of a great ſcarcity of this 


root, ſome fraudulent dealers in 


drugs moſt wickedly' mixed white 
bryony root with it; the latter is an 
active, purgative, and would there- 
fore encreaſe inſtead of remedying 
the diſeaſe, for which the Colomha 


was given. 


Colon, bones, from xo hollow. This 


is the greateſt and wideſt of all the 
inteſtines, and, about eight or nine 
hands breadth long. It begins where 
the ilium ends, in the cavity of the 


os ilium on the right ſide; from 


thence aſcending by the kidney on 
the ſame ſide, it paſſes on the 


concave fide of the liver, to which 
it is ſometirnes tied, as likewiſe to the 


gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow 
in that place; then it runs under 
the bottom of the ſtomach to the 
ſpleen in the leſt fide, to which,. it 
is alſo knit; from thence it turns 
down to the left kidney; and thence 
paſling in form of an &, it terminates 
at the upper part of the os ſacrum 
in the rectum. 
this gut there is a valve formed by 
the production of the inmoſt coat 
of the inteſtines in this place; it 
hinders, the excrements which are 
once fallen into the colon from re- 
turning again to the ilium. It has 
a itrong ligament, which running 
along its upper ſide ſrom the ilium 
to the rectum, ſtrengthens . it againſt 
the weight of the excrements, and. 


draws it together into cells, which 


with the valvule conniventes retard 
excrements, that 
[OS 


At the beginning of ©. 
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| we may not be continually obliged 


to go to ſtool. The fleſhy fibres 


of its ſecond coat are greater and 
ſtronger than thoſe of the other in- 
teſtines, becauſe a greater ſtrength 
is requite to cauſe the excrements 
to aſcend. The chief defign of the 
colon's {ſurrounding the abdomen, 
and, with the rectum, touching all 
the parts contained in it, ſeems to be, 
that by immediate fomentation with 
clyſters, we might eaſe them of their 
maladies. 8 = 
Colophonia, xoxoPwna, or, according 
to Conia Largus, Colofonia, 4 
now commonly uſed for any pitch or 
roſin, made by the exhalation or 
drawing off the thinner parts of tere- 
binthinous juices ; though Paracelſus 
ſeems to mean by it what is now 
preſcribed by the name of TerebF- 
thina 'cofta ; but the ancients, and 
particularly Galen, ſeemed to un- 
dierſtand by it a ſpft kind of maſtich, 
from Clio, probably the ſame as our 
Chio turpentine. + 
 Coloftrum, gs the firſt milk in the 
breaſts after delivery, according to 
ſome authors; but Bartholine ap- 
plies it to an emulſion made by the 
ſolution of turpentine with the yolk 
of an egg. | 
Colotoides, KN, (from colotes, 
a lizard of that name), variegated 
like thg ſkin of a lizard. Hippo- 
crates applied it to the excrements. 
Colour, is a very conſiderable phæ- 
nomenon in nature, that has long 
perplexed philoſophers to account 
for; but as far as our ſenſes and ca- 
pacities of reaſoning therefrom will 
conduct us in the properties and 
agency of ſuch minute parts of mat- 
ter as are herein concerned, ſir Iſaac 
ewton ſeems to have carried us: 


his diſcoveries hereupon are to this 
effect: 1. That light conſiſts of an 


infinite number of rays, right-lined 


and parallel, but of different "degrees 
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of refrangibility when meeting witz 


a different medium: 2. Each ray, ac- 
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cording to its degree of refrangibi - 
lity, whe 

the eye of a different colour: 3. The 
leaſt refrangible rays appear of a 
deep ſcarlet, the moſt *refrangible 
appear of a violet-blue, the inter- 
mediate proceeding from ſcarlet to 
yellowiſh, then to light green, and 


ſo ts blue: 4. The tolours ariſing - 


from the different refrangibility of 


light, are not only the more noted 
colours of red, yellow, green, blue, 


but alſo all the intermediate of red 
to yellow, of yellow to 
differing as the degtees of ſound 
from grave to acute; in which there 
are not on:y the notes of common 
denomination, but alſo indefinite 


intermediate degrees of ſounds, ' _ 


which are as diſtin& different ſounds 


as the other: 5. Whiteneſs (fach . _ 


as the ſun's light appears) contains» 
ing all theſe 


the above mentioned colours. 
Simple or homogeneal colours are 
ſuch as are produced by homoye- 
neal light or rays, that have t 
ſame degree of refrangibility ; and, 
mixt colours are ſuch as are 
duced, by | 
ee S 7. Rays of the fame re- 
gibility produce the ſame co. 


lour, which colour is not alterable 


by repeated refractions, — made 
more ſtrong or faint, as the rays 


are united or ſcattered: 8. All bo- 


dies appear of this or that cabur, ac- 


cording as their ſurfaces are adapted 


to reflect only the rays of ſuch a co. 
lour, or 
the reſt. 


vagina. | 


Colpoon, 2 ſpecies of Evonymut. 5 
Colpoprif a bearing down of the 
Va Ine 7 | | 

5 The Colt's= 


grees of refrangibi- 
lity, is conſequently made up of all” _ 
6. 


n ſo refracted, appears to 


(at leaſt) in more plenty than 
Cultfocele, a hernia forced into the 


7 


_ of different A din 2 
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.  Colt's-foot, Tuſſilago, and Farfara. 
.* Col?'s-foot (fortign), i. e. Cacalia. 
.- Colubrina, a ſpecies of Strychnos. 
-  Colubrina. The biſtort, or ſnake. 
weed, is ſometimes ſo called; and 
the | 
Colubrinum Lignum, is ſometimes 
applied to the ſnake-root that we 
have from Virginia, becauſe of its 
inppotes virtues againſt the bite and 
pviſon of ſerpents, | 
... Colum, is uſed for a ſtrainer of li. 
gquids, as Cribrum is of ſolids. 
Columba, properiy a dove: but 
| ſome enthuſiaſtic chemiſts have made 
it ſtand for ſeveral of their prepara- 
tions, from "ſome imaginary like- 
nels of their virtues to thoſe of this 
bird. x 
Columbe, that part of the gal. 
bchum which is betwixt the heart 
and that part which is next the bark. 
Columbina, columbine. See Agui- 


ia, x 
Columbine ( Feathered), a ſpecies of 
— falitrum, , 5 
Columbine ¶ Narrow · leaued Feather- 
ed), a ſpecics of Thalietrum, 
Calumella, is ſometimes applied to 
n inflammation of the uvula, when 
it is extended in length like a litt ie 
column. It is alſo a name of the 
Clitoris, and of the Uma. 
Calumelles Denſes, i. e. Dentes Ca- 
N | 
Columnæ Cordis, tlie 
heart. See Heart. 
Columna Nafi, is that flefny part 
the noſe which is 
middle. 
Columna Oris, i. e. Uuula. 
Celumnæ Septi palati. Theſe are 
two arches on each fide of the 
uvula. - : 
+ Columnea, a genus in Linnæœus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 
* Colunnella, a little column; in 
Botany, the membranaceous ſub- 
ſtance which connects the internal 


pillars of the 
bl 


prominent in the 


\ 
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partitions with the ſeed, in that ſpe» 
cies of ſeed · veſſel termed capſule. 
Colurna, the dwarf bizantine nut. 
tree, a ſpecies of Corylus. | 

Colutea, bladder <0 a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, He enumerates 
four ſpecies. ' | . 

Colutea ( Fointed-podded.) See Co. 
ronilla. N | | 
Coma, in Botany, is the top of a 
branch, or flower, or plant, or. of 
the leaves of trees. | b 

Coma, xo, ſignifies a propenſity 
to ſleep, not unde what is meant 
by a Lethargy, which is not ſo ag - 
gravated with an entire loſs of ſenſa- 
tion as in a confirmed Apoplexy, 

Come Aurea, goldy-locks; alſo 
golden cud-weed. 

Comaroides, barren- ſtraw berry. 
® Coma ſomnolentum, is an uniform 
de-p and diſtempered ſleep, fromm 
which the patient being awaked, 
ſuddenly relapſes into it again. 

Coma Vigil, is an inſuperable dif. 
1 ſleep, from which the 

rſon frequently awakgs as from a 
friphtful 2 4 | = If 

Comata. Under this name Dr. 
Cullen hath an order in his Me/olep y, 
under the claſs News/es. In this 
order he comprehends thoſe. affecy 
tions which have generally been 
called Soporo/e diſeaſes; but (he 


ſays), they are moſt properly diſtin- 


guiſhed by their conſiſting in ſome 
interruption or ſuppreſſion of the 
powers of ſenſe and voluntary mo- 
tion, or, of what are called the ani- 
mal functions. Theſe (he adds), are 
uſually ſuſpended in the time of na- 
tural fleep ; but in all theſe diſeaſes, 
ſleep, or even the appearance of it, is 
not conſtantly a ſymptom. 
_  Comatoſe, thoſe who have a ſtrong 
propenſity to ſleep, 7 0s 
Comarum, marſh- cinquefoil, a ge. 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enus 
mezates one 1; pecies, 
8 Combregum, 


„ 
Combretum, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 
Combuſtio, from con and uro, a 
Combuſtura, | burn or a ſcald. 
Cometes, à genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Cometz, half 3 
Comfrey, Symplytum. 
re © och of Rhus. 
Comiſdi, gum Arabic. 
Comiſte, the epilepſy. 


This name 


aroſe from the frequency of perſons 


being ſeized with this diſorder while 


in the aſſemblies called Comitia. 


Comitialis Morbus, 1. e. Comiſte. 

Comitiſſee Pulvis, i. e. Cort. Peruv. 
Pulv. ; 

ComitiJie Palme, vel Palmeri Pulv. 
i. e. Mag usa Alba. 

Commelina, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are nine ſpecies. 

Commendatoris Balſ. i. e. Bal/. 
Traumaticum. ; 

Commerſunia, a genus in Linnæ- 
us's botany. There is but one ſpe- 
cies. 


Commetica, the ſame as Fucus, or 


Ars fucalis, are ſuch things which 
give beauties not before in being, 
as paints to the face; differing from 
54 Av which are only to pre- 
ſerve beauties already in poſſeſſion. 
Cummi, gum, When alone it ſig- 
nifies, gum Arabic. The X0UHME AEUROY 
mentioned by Hippocrates in his De 
Mor. Male, is gum Arabic. 
* Comminruti0, oe comminuo, to 
break, or ſhiver to pieces. It is the 


redu ion of any ſolid body into 
finer particles by any means what- 


ever, It is inſtanced in pulveriza- 


tion. 


ag the ſame perion, wherein as one 


Commiſura, a ſuture or joint. 
Commiſſures, the angles of the labia 
pudendorum above and below, or 
the point where the lips meet, 
Communicant, is, by Bellini, ap- 
plied to fevers of two kinds afflict- 
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goes off 
ceeds. W; : 
Communis Sal. i. e. Sal Marinus. 
Co,nocladia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 
Comparative Anatomy, is that kind 
of anatomy which conſiders the 
ſame parts of different animals with 
relation to that particular ſtructure 


and formation as is moſt Tuited, to 


the manner of living, and neceſſi- 
ties of every creature: as in the 
comparative anatomy of ſtomachs, 
for inſtange, it is remarkable, that 


thoſe Far which have the op- 
portunities of frequent feeding, have 


their ſtomachs: very ſmall in com- 


pariſon to ſome creatures of prey, 
which may probably be under a ne- 


ceſſity of faſting for a great while, 


and therefore, have ſtomachs large 
enough to hold food ſufficient for a 
long time. £66 | 
Compaſſio, compaſſion. In Nofolaty - 
it is the ſuffering of one part on ac- 5 
count of an affetion of ſome otheg 
part: this is called ſuffering by con- 
ſent, or from ſympathy. * + 
Compeba. So Actuarius calls Ca- 
beds. Ren 8 
Compeper, a name in Myrepſus for 
Cubes. f | 
Completion is by the ancient wri- 


ters uſed in various acteptations; 


but latterly it ſigniſies only the ſame 
as a Plethora; which ſee. , 
Complexion, now generally ſignifies 
the ſame with temperament ; as we 
ſay ſuch a one is of a ſauguine, a 
plilegmatic, or, a choleric complexi- 
on; though heretofore, it hath been 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as Comprea- 
tion, which ſee. 1 
Compleus, is a muſcle of the hin- 


der part of the head, that aries 
from the tranſverſe procefles of the 


vertebræ of the neck, and aſcend- 
ing obliquely, adheres to the Jpine 
of the ſame vertebræ, aad is inſerted 
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thin tendon. 


* 


0 preſs together, compreſs. 
the way by which, wit 


. 
1 
into he occiput. 11 moves the head 
backwards to one ſide. 


Complexus Ma guns, i. e. Complete. 
- Complexus Miner, called alſo Ma- 


e Lateralis, and Traclelo-Ma- 


floid æus. 
verſe proceſſes of the three upper- 
moſt vertebræ of the back, and, from 


the five lowermoſt of the neck, 


where it is connected to the tranſ- 
verſalis cervicis, by as many thin 
tendons, which- unite into a belly, 


and run up under the ſplenius; in- 
ſerted into the middle of the poſte- 


rior fide of the maſtoid proceſs, by a 
Its uſe is to aſſiſt the 
complexus ; but it pulls the head more 
to a fide. 
Comęlicatus, the ſame niuſde that 
is called Complexus. 
Complication of Diſeaſes, is when 
a perſon labours under divers diſ- 
tempers at a time, and more eſpe- 
cially if they have any affinity to 


one another; as the dropſy, aſth- 


ma, and jaundice, or the like, which 
ee „ e to the 


e perſon. 


Compound Medicine, is what conſiſts. 


of more ingredients than one. 
Compound flones, an order in the 


. claſs of Stone,; theſe eſſentially con- 


fiſt of more than one kind of ſtone. 


Edwards. 


Cum brebenſia, i. e. «| Cntalgfi. 

Comprelſus, from con and prema, 
It is 
bolſters of 
linen rags, ſurgeons ſuit their ban- 


dages for any particular part or pur- 


poſe; and hath. ſo long ago as Avi- 
cen been uſed for ſuch contrivances 


as prevent the flux of matter upon 
any part. 


Compunctio, Paracentefis. 
Conarion, + the Glandula Pinealis 
Conarium, is thus called from its 


5 ſhape being like that of a cone. 


Cenatus, in matter without mo- 


(2 7) 


if not prevent 
It ariſes from the tranſ- 


c © 


tion, is the force of Attraiion or 


Gravitation, which ſee: and, in a 


body in motion, is that diſpoſition 


or aptitude to go on in a right line, 
by other cauſes. 

Concatenation, is ſuch a union wn f 
repetition of parts in a 
thoſe of a chain from cum, — 9 and 
catena, a chai, ® 

Concauſa, a cauſe which .co-0 
rates with another in the production 
of a diſeaſe. 

Concentrantia. Abſorbents of acids 
are ſometimes thus named. 

Concentration, is a crouding to 2 
ther any fluid matter into as cloſe 
form as it is capable of ; or, brin ing 
together into as cloſe a conta 
poſhble any ſeparate particles: but, 
the generality who make uſe of this 
term, have a very vague idea thereof, 
of no diſtin& ſignification. 

Conceptaculum, or  Conceptacle, in 
Botany, is a pericarpium of a ſingle 
valve, viich: opens on one fide- 
lengthways, and has not the ſeeds 
faſtened to it. 

Conception. The great and many 
difficulties which attend the moſt 
plauſible account of the firſt forma - 
tion of the parts of an animal, 
and, beginnin of motion in its 
Auids, and, the curious obſerva- 
tions of many perſons, have been 
ſufficient motives to moſt of late 
years to throw off the notion of 
equivocal generation. But, though, 
reaſon and experience convince us 
that all the parts of an animal did 
exiſt, and, its fluids were in motion - 
before generation ; yet, whether the 
animalcule was lodped in the ſeed 
of the male, or the female ova, 


is matter of controverſy. But, the 


arguments on both ſides leave this 
without queſtion, that, the female 
ovum is a proper nidus for the ani- 
malcule, in the male ſeed. There 


are ſuch a prodigious. number of 


— 


- 


little creatures, like fo many tad- 
- poles, ſwimming every way in the 
male ſperm of all animals, as is an 
amazing fight. Nor, is it leſs curi- 
_ ous to obſerve their languid motion 
in ſuch as are tainted with the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe, and, how they reco- 
ver their former -briſkneſs as the- 
diſtemper abates. Theſe animals 
are ſo ſmall as to be computed that 
3,000,000,000 of them are not 
equal to one grain of fand, 
whoſe diameter. is but the g of 


an inch. Whilſt the ſeed thus a- 


bounds with animalcules, there are 
not the. leaſt rudiments of an ani- 
mal to be ſeen in any part of the 
ovaria; yet, theſe likewiſe have a 
principal part in generation, for, 
without them there is no concep- 
tion, and, even bitches that have 
been ſpayed forget their uſual appe- 
tites, as if they were the only ſpurs 
to venery. The yellow ſubſtance 
which grows in the ovaria of cows 
is very remarkable; it has a ſmall 
dent, and a cicatrice in its middle, 
as if the ovum had dropped out 
there, according to Malpighi. When 
the "foetus is very ſmall, this is very 
large; but, as the fœtus grows big- 

er and bigger, this decays, and at 
aſt vanithes : nor, is it to be ſeen 
before conception, and, in one te- 
ſticle only when there is hut one 
"calf. If all the animalcules, as a 
great many of them do, faſten and 

row to the womb till ſuch time as 
by their bigneſs or want of nouriſh- 
ment they make one another drop 
off, women could not be ſenfible of 
their evacuation, for they muſt be 
falling off through the whole time 
of their being with child. But, 
when the animalcule gets into an 
ovum fit to receive It, and this 
falls through one of the tub. Fal- 
lopianæ into the womb, the hu- 
mours which diſtil through the veſ- 
ſiels of the womb, penetrating the 


— 


- 
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it as the ſap 


ter the cerebrum and cerebellum 


of the head; then the beating of 


coats of the egg, ſwell and dilate 
of the earth does 
ſeeds throw into the ground. or 
elſe the branches of the veins and 
arteries whereby the egg was tied 

in the ovarium (which probably 
make the umbilical veſſels) : being 
broken, faſten with the veſſels of 
the womb: then the placenta be- 
gins to appear like a little cloud 
upon one tide of the external coat 
of. the egg; and, at the ſame time 
the ſpine of the embryo is grown ſo 
big as to be viſible; and a little af. 


appear like two fmall bladders, and 
the eyes next ſtand goggling out 


the heart, or punctum ſaliens, is 
plainly to be ſeen, and the, extre- 
mities diſcover themſelves laft of all. 
See Generation, Parts of, proper to 
women. i | 
Conception, falſe. See Mola. 
Conceptus, the very firſt rudiments, - 
of the foetus in the uterus after con- 
ception. a FR 
Concha, veyyns 4 liquid meaſure 
among the Athenians, which con- 
1 8 half an ounce, according to 
ſome, three ſpoonfuls, and others 
again . five ſpoonfuls or fix drame. 
Galen ſays that the caneha magna was 
the ſame as the Acetabulum, which 
of liquid contained an ounce and a 
half, and in weight fifteen drams; _ 
and that the concha major was half an 
ounce of liquid, and five drams of 
weight. e 
Conche Narium , Inferiores, alſo 
called the inferior ſpongy lamine of 
the noſe. They are fituated in the 
naſal fofſr, on each fide; they are 
ſuſpended like the ethmoidal concha, 
without reſting on any thing. 8 
 Cencha Narium Superieres. 80 
Winſlow calls the interior S of 
each lateral portion of the Os Eth- 
moides, 8 | 
| Concidentia, a decreaſe of bulk, 


I 


0 


in the whole, or any part of the 
body, or the ſubſiding of a hu. 
mour. 5 

Conceagulation, is uſed by Mr. 
Boyle to expreſs the cryſtallizing of 
ſalts of different kinds together, 
where they ſhopt into one maſs of 
various figures, ſuitable to their re- 
ſpective kinds. 5 
Concuction commonly ſigniſies the 
ſame as digeſtion, though the latter 
is more generally confined to what 
pailes in the ſtomach; whereas this 
alſo is applied to what alterations 
are made in the blood-veſlels, which 
may be called the ſecond concoc- 
tion, and that in the nerves, fibres, 
and minuteſt veſſels, not improperly 
called the third, and lait concoction. 
Cyucrete, and Concretion, from cum 
and creſco, to grow together, is the 
compoſition or union of ſeveral par- 
ticles together into a viſible maſs, 
whereby it becomes of lome parti- 
cular figure and property. 
Cuoncupiſceace, ſtrictly ſignifies the 
craving of any appetite, but is moſt 
commonly applied to that of ve- 
nery. | : 
Concu/7,o, a concuſſion, from con- 
eutio, to ſhake, a jolt or ſhock of the 
brain by blows or falls. 4 
__, Condenjation, is confining or driv- 
ing any fluid into a leſs compats, 
la the ſame .manner as explained 
under Concentraiion; but its ufual 
fignification_is ſuch a ſtoppage and 
collection of vapour as is made by 
the top of an alembic, whereby it is 
returned in the form of a liquid; or, 
as is raiſed into a head or receiver, 
there to harden into a permanent 
and fold ſubſtance, as in ſublima- 
tions of all kinds. | | 
_. Condenſer, a ſtrong metalline veſ- 
fel wherein to croud the air, by 
means of a ſyringe faſtened thereto, 
The deſign of it is to be converſe 
of the air pump; ſo that as by means 
of that, bodies are included in a 


( 


CO 
highly rarified air, this might give 
an opportunity of committing them 
to air highly condenſed. 

Conder, trankincenſe, 
num. | 

Condimentum, and, Conditura, are 
uſed to ſignify thoſe pickles or li- 
quors in which other bodies are 
preſerved from decay: the perſon 
doing this is the conditor, and the 
thing ſo preſerved the conditum. But 
all this branch of pharmacy is now 
the buſineſs of him we call a con- 
fectioner. | ; 

Condio, to embalm. The Latins 
call it Pollincto, 

Conditum, preſerves. They are 
made by ſteeping or boiling recent 
ſimple?, of the vegetable kind, firſt 
in water, then in ſyrup or a ſolu- 
tion of ſugar, The ſubject is after- 
wards kept either moiſt in the ſyrup, 
or taken out and dried, that the 
ſugar may candy upon it.. This laſt 
is the moſt uſual method. The La- 
tins and the latter Greeks meant by 
conditum a ſort of mulſum, that is, a 
wine impregnated with honey and 
aromatics. : 67 

Conditura, i, e. Condimentum, and 
Condi. 
Conductio. In Calius Aurelianus 
it is a ſpaſm, or a convulſion. 

Conduttor, is an inſtrument to put 
up into the bladder, to direct the 


or oliba- 


knife in cutting for the itone; from 


conduco, to lead. 

C ondyle, See Proceſſus. 

Condyli, y0x942.04, knots in the bones 
about the joints of the fingers, which 
make them thicker. | 

' Condy1i, are the little knots or po 
tuberances of thoſe ſhort bones which 
make them thick about their articu- 
lations, as on the kuckles. , 

Condyloide Apophyſis. See Maxilla 
Interior. 

Condylema, 200 Wu, from „d- 
N, Digiti Arriculus, is the knitting 
of the bones in articulation, but 

| more 


+. 


N 


„„ 
1 


more particularly thoſe of the fin- 
gers. | My SOON F 
Condyloma Clavus, a corn; Dr. 
Aitken reckons it a kind of Sarcoma. 
|  Condylomata, are à ſoft kind of 
tumors ariſing on the internal coat 
of the anus, unattended with pain, 
and of the natural colour of the 
ih: : £5 3+ 
Cone, is a ſolid figure whoſe. baſe is 
a circle, and is produced by the re- 
volution of the plane of a right an- 
gled triangle round the perpendicu- 
ar leg; and in anatomy a conical veſ- 
ſel is ſuch an one as frem one end con- 
tinually grows narrower towards the 
other, all it terminates almoſt in a 
point, and ſuch are the arteries, ex- 
cept in a very few places, where, for 
manifeſt ends they become cylindri- 
cal. In what reſpects this affects the 
circulating fluid, ſee Circulation and 
Aorta. e N 
Cone ion, in Hippocrates it imports 
the Cicuca, It is faid to be thus 
named from *, to turn round; 
becauſe it produces a vertigo in thoſe 
who take it inwardly. 4 1 
, Conch, it is the bark of a ſmall 
tree growing in Ceylon and Mala- 
bar, and on the Coromandel coaſt, 
where it is thus named. It is uſeful 
in diarrhœas that are produced by 
damp weather. Half a dram may de 
taken three times a day. 
Confection, may ſignify any com- 
poſition, from cum, and facio, 7o 
male up together ; but it is gene- 
rally applied to a particular ſort of 
Wen compounded with dry 
ingredients of many kinds, p 
dered and made into the conſiſtence 


of a thin electary with honey or 


51 | 
Conferva, river weed, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, of the order of 
Algas, or Thongs. He enumerates 
. twenty-one ſpecies. * | 
 Caonfirmantia '' medicamenta, medi- 


eines which reſtore or; confirm the 


x 
4 * 


by Hi 
Galen, in the ſame ſenſe as we uſe 


many ſubtle ſtreams. 


ſtrength of the body, or any part tf 
it; or medicines which faſten the 
teeth in their ſocket s. 
Conſluent, flowing together, are 
any liquors joining into a common 
ſtream ; but this is generally uſed 
for that ſort of the ſmall · pox, Where 
in the puſtules run into one an- 
other inn 
Confederatio, confluent. 
Confluxion, Eugen,; is much uſed 
ppocrates and his interpreter 


conſent and tranſpirable, from à no- 


tion that parts at a diſtance have Wh. 


mutual conſent with one another, 
and that they are all perſpirable by 
aracelſus, ac- 
cording to his way, expreſſed the 
former by confeder atio. 
Conformation, "is uſed to 3 
that particular make and conſtruc. 
tion which is peculiar to every indi- 
vidual; and hence a mala canfurmatio 
ſignifies ſome fault in the firſt rudĩi- 
ments, whereby a perſon comes into 
the world crooked, or with ſome of 
the viſcera” or cavities unduly pro—ꝛ 
portioned, Thus many are ſubjecrt 
to incurable aſthmas, from too ſmall 
Ae e of the thorax, ard the 
e. rn 


Confortantia, % IgA 

Confuſe Febres, are ſuch fevers - 
which come together alternately in 
the ſame perſons, but keep not their 
periods and alterations ſo exactly as 
to be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from one 
another. | W 

Confuſio, a diſorder of the eyes, 
which happens when, upon a rupture 
of the internal membranes which in- 
clude the humours, they are all con- 
founded together. nr. 
Congelati, Congelatici, or Congela-/ 
latio. Perſons afflicted with a cata- 


lepſy are ſo called. 


Congelation, from congelo, to freeze 
together, expreſſes the + ere, rA. 
. 
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rallization, becauſe in that, the ſalts 


ſhoot ther, as ice in freezing. 
It is alſo applied to liquors: whic 


1 freeze, as by Scri- 
bonj Largis, oils; and by Ru- 
: de, with many others, to any 


fluids, which by ſtanding become 
of a thicker conſiſtence. By ſome 
it is likewiſe applied to diſtempers 
that occaſion ſtiffneſs and inaptitude 


to motion; and others call thoſe who 


ſeem to loſe their ſenſes in extaſy, 
congelati, perſons froze. > 
Congelativa Medicamenta, medi- 


eines which ſtop fluxions, inſpiſſate, 


and dry . ; | 
Conpelatus, frozen, or froſt-bitten. 


\ Perſons thus affected are compared 


to cataleptic patients; but there is 
difference between a catalepſy 

and a froſt-bitten caſe. : 

Congeneres. When ſpoken of muſ- 
cles, imports thoſe which concur in 
the ſame action. a 
Cungeſtion, the ſame as collection 
of matter, as in abſceſſes and tu- 
mors. ; 


© . Canperies, from congrego, to gather 

| be is a collection or parcel of 
ies gathered together into one 

maſs or compoſition. 

 Canglobate, ane : 


Conglomerate —_— gee — 1 
Conglutmnation, from cum, togethe 
or with, and laven, glue, is the unit- 


ing parts of the body together by 


means of their natural moiſture, by 
the help of bandage, or by the fu 


* ply of viſcid particles; and, in the 
25 acceptatian, it differs little from 


accretion or nouriihment. 
. Congruity, is uſed to expreſs that 


e 


C O | 
wet ſalt; and diſſolve it, will flip off 


from tallow without adhering to it,, 
as alſo from a duſty ſurface, and, 
from the feathers of water-fowl. 
Two drops of water, or of mercury, 
will on contact immediately join 
and coaleſce; but oil of tartar pour - 
ed upon quickſilver, and ſpirit of 
wine on that oil, and oil of turpentine 
on that, and air over all, will remain 
in the ſame veſſel without any man- 
ner of union or mixture with each 
other; and, the cauſe of this is, 
that the figures of ſome bodies will 
not admit other bodits near enough 
to be within their ſpheres of at- 
traction, whereby they cannot join 


and cohere: but, where their fitneſs 


of figure will let them approach near 
enough to feel each other's aitrac+ 
tive power, they cloſe and hold to- 
gether. A o 
Conia, xona, when joined with 
otaxTy, it import, lixivium, or the 
ley of vegetable aſhes. | 
 Coniferous, from tonus, @ cone, and 
fere, to bear, are ſuch trees or iliru 
as bear a fquamoſe ſcaly fruit, o 
a wondy ſubſtance, and a figure ap- 
proaching to that of a cone, in which 
there are many ſeeds; and when 
they are ripe, the. ſeveral cells or 
ions in the cone gape or o 
455 pw ſeeds drop gs this En 
Aa 


Cenile, i. e. Myrrhis, So called 
+", its reſemblance to r, hem- 
Cenis xong, uſt, fine powder, 
aſhes, a nit in the hair, ſcu f from 
the head, and ſometimes it ſignifies . 


aptitude in ſome bodies to unite and lime 


incorporate, from a fimilitude or fit- 


neſs of their figures, as incongruity 


is an unfitneſs of their ſurfaces to 
join together. 


metals, but will roll off from wood, 


Rone, glaſs, &c. and, water that will 


: Thus, quickfilver 
will unite with gold, and many other 


Conium, hemlock, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany, He enumerates four 
ſpecies. Ger 8 

Conium maculatum, ſpotted hem- 
lock, a ſpecies of Conium. The plant 
is the officinal hemlock ; the col- 
lege hath directed the herb, the 

1 . 8 l 4 flower, 
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called Succus Cicutæ Spiſſatus, and 
is ordered to be made as ſoon as the 


fſtowers appear. 


Conjugation, being by ſome uſed in 
the. ſame ſenſe as conjugium and e 
lation. Paracelſus and ſome - 
chemiſts apply it to. particular mix- 
tures of ſeveral things together. 

Conjun#ta cauſa,” is ſame as 
Continent, which ſee: and conjuncta A 

Signa, or Symptomata, are, accord- 
* Bellini, De Febribus, ſuch. as 
abfſt during the courſe of a dif- 

_ ; and, are ſometimes alſo 
called an eee in diſtinction 
from the Antecedentia and Subſequen- 
ria. And, 

Conjun#ti Morbi, are when. two or 
more diſeaſes come together, which 
are diſtinguiſhed into connexi and con- 
ſeguentes, the former ſubſiſtin at the 
45 time, and che latter following 
one another. 

Conjuncta Signa, The 


tho 
monic ſigns of a diſeaſe —— called. neal e 
— . In 


Conjunftiva Tunica. See Adnata.' 
The conjunfiva is often confound- 
ed with the adnata: they are two 
diſtinct coats, and both but partial c 
coverings of the forepart of the eye, 
though the conjundiva is alſo ſpread 
over the inſide of the eye-lids. The 
<onjunfiva is a thin tranſparent mem- 
brane, which lines the inner ſurface 


of the eye-lids, and at the edge of the 


orbit, has a fold, and is continued 
forward over the anterior half of the 
globe of the eye. It is exterior to 
all the other coats of the eye, and 
connected with the albuginea, by 
means of a cellular * — from 
which it may eaſily be ſeparated in 
the dead ſubject by diſſection. 5 
Uunjuration, according to Paracel- 
ſus, expreſſes the ceremony directed 
by ſome enthuſiaſts for the cure of 
diſtempers, wherein bee laid 
themſelves under obli . by 


* men of 


whence — comes our com- 
mon term of c „who is a per- 
ſon ſuppoſed to di lin dabolicalu- in- 
Conna, i. e. Caffe F 67% 
 Connaris lon umach, « genus 
in 7 
Connatus, ovſwns, uſed. much 


Hippocrates. for what. is born. wi 
a perſon; the ſame with congenite, as, 


Conmuritus, oui 


breaks out into a diſeaſe in proceſs, 
of time, which graduall — — 


foundation in the firſt 8 
ous — a diſtempered nurſe, of 
I 
2 of Lens 
* ä A ſpecies 


Pharmacy it is a ſpecies of comminu- 


tion, or, an operation by which moiſt 
concreted fubſta 


lence, or, by an effuſion of ſome 


liquor, they are reduced to A ha ; 


pulp. 
Conſent of Parts, is that 
tion one part has of another at 2 


diſtance, by means of ſome fbres oy 
and nerves which are common to 
them both, or communicated by 


other branches with one another: 
and thus, the ſtone in the bladder 
by vellicating. the fibres there, will 
affect and draw them ſo much into 
ſpaſms: as to affect the coats of the 


bowels in the ſame manner by the 


intermediation of nervous threads, 
es Qs oxen 
2 : 


is what de- 
comes habitual to a. perſon from 
his particular nouriſhment, or What 


nces, as recent ve- 
getables, fruits, the ſofter. parts f 
animals, &c. are agitated and Druiſed, 

till, partly by their proper ſuccu- 


xtend P ; 0 


1 
5 * 
» : F * 
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Sięna. 
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far as the ſtomach, and occaſion 
grievous vomitings. The remedy 


| therefore in ſuch caſes is to 
the part originally affected, how re- 


mote and grievous ſoever may be the 


conſequences and w/o ure in other 
places. 


 Conſequentia, the fame as Subſe- 
guentia, which ſee under aii 


Conferva, a conſerve. Conſerves 
are compoſitions of recent vegetable 
matters and ſugar, beat together into 
one uniform maſs. 
 Confervatio. . In Pharmacy it is 


preſerving, © pickling, or keeping 
from putrefaction and evaporation, 


by the addition of ſome other ſub- 


ſtance. 
Con ſervatio eee, called by the 


Greeks NY. and vyiuiνn, is that 
part of a phyſician's care that pre- 
ſerves a on in health, by pre- 
venting the attack of a diſtemper, 
in diſtAion from the pharmaceutic, 


which applies remedies to the diſ- 


eaſed. 
- Confiligo, ſetterwort. - 
Conſſſtence, from conſſto, t9 fand 


togetler, is the e degree of 


kardneſs or ſoftneſs of any body, 


when joined with an adjective ex- 


preſſive of that e but when 
we ſay, a 
Conſiſtent Body, it is ſuch an one 


as will preſerve its form without be- 
ing confined by any boundary, and 
has no degree of fluxility. | 


Conſolida, comfrey. 

Confolida alba, white e 
wild larkſpur, a ſpecies of N 
num. 

1 arvenſi, common lark- 


Cue major, greater comfrey. 


It is the Symphytum officinale of Lin- 


jus. 


| (onſolida media, the great daiſy. 


1 ao Ye: 


"tad their twitches ſometimes” ſo 


eO 


Fer nes minima, the ee 
Cangas minor, i. e. Brunella. 
Confolida regalis. All the ſpecies” 

thus named are ſpecies of larkſpur. 
Con ſolida rubra, i i. e. Tormentilla, ' 
Conſolidate, from cum and ſolidus, to 


harden 5 ee is generally uſed to 


expreſs the uniting and hardening of 
broken bones, or the lips of wounds. 


And the medicines uſeful in theſe. 


intentions are commonly called con- 


felidating medicines. 


Conſperſio, i. e. Catapaſma. 
Cecnftans. When applied to the 
ſtrength or the vital powers, it im- 
Ports firmneſs, or a good condition. 
Conſtipation, and C onſtriction, from 
conftringo, to bind together, is the bind- 
ing up wounds, or cloſing the mouths 


of veſſels ſo as to prevent any * 6 


of their contents. | 

Conftipatus, coſtive. A 8 is 
ſaid to be coſtive, not only when the 
alvine fæces do not daily paſs from 
him, but alſo when what is diſcharg- 
ed by the anus is too hard to receive 
its form from the impreſs of the rec · 
tum upon it, 

Conftriftiva, ſtyptics. , | 

' Conflritores,” from the ſame Sarde; 
vation' are muſcles of the noſe, call- 
ed. alſo Depreſſores Labii ſuperioris, 
depreſſors of the upper lip, which 
ariſe from the fourth bone of the up- 
per jaw, immediately above the gums 
of the dentes inciſores, and aſcend- 
ing are inſerted into the roots of the 
alæ naſi, and ſuperior parts of the 


upper lip; they draw the L lip 
and alæ naſi downwards. There are 


alſo the 

Conferiftores Ale Naß. They riſe 
fleſhy below the root of the nares, 
immediately above the gums of the 
dentes inciſorii, and aſcendinꝑ tranſ- 
verſely are inſerted into the coats of 


the alæ naſi, and the Tapes part of 
the TROY lip. ; 
cage 
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f Conſtrictor Ani i. e. SphinFer Ani. in all. points, and. the coheſion of 15 * 


_ Conftriftor Almi Faucium, From 
the uvula two arches run down, and 
there is a cavity between them, 
where the tonſils are lodged. The 
anterior arch goes down to the baſis 


of the tongue, and is thus called; the 


Oris. 


other paſſes down the palatum molle, 


and goes to the pharynx, whence it 


is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pa- 
latopharyng aus. OS 

Conftriftor Labiorum, i. e. Sphin#er 
Labiorum. 3 
Conſtrictor Muſculus, 1. e. Buccina- 
tor. Ny ö 


Conſtrictor Oris, i. e. Orbicularis 
Conftriftor Palpebrarum, i. e. Orbi- 


cularis Palpebrarum. 


Conſtrictores Pharyng ei. * See Pla- 
Dur. | 5 
Conftriffores Pharyngis Inferior, 1. e. 


_Crico-Pharyng ei. 


Conſtrictor Pharyngis | Medius, i. e. 
Hyo-Plaryngæus. „ ee uh 


Conſtrictor Pharyngis Superior, i. e. 
Cepllalo-Pfaryngæ un. | 
__ Canftridtor Vejice Urinariæ. See 

W 


Conflriforii, Diſeaſes attended with 


conſtriction. 


Conftringentia, aſtringents. 


Conſumption, from conſumo, to waſte, © 


in general it ſignifies a defect of 


' nouriſhment, or, the decaying of the 
body, and particularly, by a waſte, 
.of muſcular fleſh: it 15 


equently 
attended with a heftic fever; and, is 


divided by 2 ſeveral 
f 


kinds, according to the variety of its 


cCauſes, which muſt carefully be re- 


| 8 order to a cure. See Me 
e Plibiſi, and the Theatrum Jabido- 


ö rum. 


orton 


Contabeſcentia, i. e. Atrophia. 
Contact, or Contiguity, from con- 


ingo, to touch tigether, is the joining 


5 


one ſurface to another without any 
interſtice: and hence, becauſe very 


few ſurſaces are capable of touching 


aide, contortion. 


bodies is in proportion to their con- 


_ta#, . thoſe. bodies will ſtick faſteſf , ? 
together which arg. capable of the 


moſt contact. F 
Contagion, . from the ſame” deti- 


vation, is the comminnicating or 
transferring a diſeaſe from one bo- 


y A another, by certain ſteams; or 


uvia tranſinitted from the body ; . 


ol - 
* 


of a ſick perſon. Some diſeaſes 


are thus propagatèd by an imime- 
diate contact or touch, as the mad- 
neſs of a dog, which is commpni- 
cated by biting; and, the venom of 
Fi which is tranſ- 
mitted from the infected perſon in 


the yenereal diſeaſe, 
the act of copulation ; and ſome- 
times, a diſtemper is conveyed by 
infected cloaths, as the itch; there 
are alſo ſome contagions tranſmitted 
through the air to a great diſtance, 
as the plague, and other Ee 
diſtempers; in which caſe 


is, full of contagious particles. See 
Poiſon. __ r 


Contagiof, diſorders from infection, 
or contagious diſeaſes. 


Content io, a tenſion, or ſtricture. 1 
Continent. Febris, a continual or 
continent fever, which proceeds re- 


gularly in the ſame tenor, without 


either intermiſſion or romiſſion. This 
happens rarely, if ever. 2 


Continent cauſe of a. diſtemper, is 


that on which the diſcaſe depends fo 
immediately, that it continues fo 
long as that remains, and no longer: 
as the ſtone in the bladder may be 
the continent cauſe of the ſuppreſſion 
of urine. n 


Continua FebFis, a continnied fever, 


attended. with exacerbations and 
light remiſſions, but no intermiſion. 


Contor fo, from 1 to turn 
In Medicine, this 
word ſigniſies, 1. the -tliac 


2. an incomplete diſlocation; 3. a 
diſlocation of the vertebræ of t 
dack 


3 


paſſion; 


* 


© 
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the ir 
5 the air 


is even ſaid to be contagious, that 
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Dietericus to a woman w 


ceives during the menſtrual dif- 
Charge. 


Cbatravermes Sem. i. e. Santani- 4 


l el  6f 
| forter-of the head, in 
AS pete de. 
Car Afe#tira, 4 colliter® 


1 as when 2 cw is made 
Wer o 


nd Lo as to 
B+; the diſcharge t eould 
cfily pal: 


where an 
Bel feb rp. 


** om toutrakto, to Au 
L es the he turns up 


attion,. 
e, pn 
| bf = fibre, when fie extended: and, 
| lle, is ſuch à body as when 


ende „ bas 4 prov Poperty y of drawing 
elf "up! to that dimenſion it 
ore extenſion. For the 
tauſe . this 8 „which is of 
* Ute donfegdence to a right 

1 — 


of Joints. b. Thire® "are two ſpecies ; 
one from Aigidity in the muſcles, 
which move the Joints ; ; another, 

he rigidity in 'the bones, or 
the fi of the joints. The firſt 
Dr. Cullen calls Contrafura Prima; 
the — he calls Contrattura Arti- 


anita, contrafiſſure. It is a 
crack in the Kull, oppoſite to where 
the blow was given, e. g. the blow is 
received on the right bregma, and 
„ eee occaſioned in the 


„ medicines which 


Aſtringent medicines are thoſe which 
do this. 


Contra Indication, is an indication 
which forbids that to be done, which 
the main ſcope of a diſeaſe points out 


at firſt. 
Contralunaris, an epithet iven by 
con- 


cum. 
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"Smilax. 


bindweed. 


0 
lies, n the Dette 


WM Linnzus. It was 
2 — t into Europe about the year 
1 $81, by fir Franchs Drake whence 


its name Draleua. It is found in 


Peru, and other parts of the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. The college have re- 
tained this root in their Pharmaco- 

En it enters the Pulyis Contra- 

Campoſitus. 

— Neva, Mexican Con- 
trayerva. It is brought from Guiana, 
as well as from Mexico. 

" Contrayeroa Virginiane, i. e. Ser- 
pentaria Firginiana, - 

Contritio, in Pharmacy, is the ſame ; 
as Comminutis. 

 Contuſa, from cbatun du, to Incl to- 
gether, contuſed wounds, or bruiſes. 

Contufurz, bruiſes. 

Convaleſcence, is that ſpace from 
the departure of a difea fe, and the 
recovery of the ſtrength" which was 


loſt by it. 


Convallaria, lily of the vall 2 


genus in Linnæus's botany. To this 


nus he joins the Polygonatum and 
He enumerates eleven ſpe- 
cies. 

Converge, or g * Rays, are 
agg which go Gow ew points of 
the object, and incline towards one 

another. 
Convex, from convelo, to carry out, 
is by external round part of any 


bod 75 te to the hollow, and 
morten and ſtrengthen the fibres. ner the 


in Auatomy called Protu- 

berance, * 

Convuluta Superiora (Offa), i. e. 
Concha Narium Superior. | 

Convoluta. Inferiora, the lower 
ſhelves of the noſe. ' 

Convolunlus, bindweed; a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. Of this ſpecies 
there are ſixty- four. 


Convolvilus, black bindweed, a Re- 
cies of Polygonum. 


Convoloutus major, great white 


mony. | 
een a name of the iliac 
| Convoloulus Colubrims, i. e. Para ira 


Brava. 3 


gether, is an involuntary contraction 
of the fibres and muſcles, whereby 
the body and limbs are preternatu- 


have. diſtinguiſhed ſpaſmodic diſeaſes 
into two kinds, ſee Spa/mz. Dr. Cul- 


terms Spa/ms and e See 

Clonic Spam. 
.Convulfio Clonica, convulſion . 

vating with relaxation. 

_ Convulſio Indica, i. e. Tetanus, . 

 Convy{fio a Nervi Functura, 1, e. 

Tyiſinuts. 
1 


Solonienfis, i. e. Raphania, 
4 Tunica, convulſion not 
4 with. relaxation. 
— Uteri, i. e. Abertur. 


| Conyza, flea-bane, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. He enumerates 


twenty-five 
: Cooters, _— 41241 1ce an imme 
as 


diate ſenſe of co fruits, all acid 
liquors, and. common waters; cu- 
cumbers, &c. / 


Copaifera, balſam- capivi tree, a 
52 in Linnæus's 1. There 
is but one ſpecies. 

- Copal. The natives of America 
call all tranſparent odoriferous gums 
by the name of Cp. That which. 

is in our ſhops is a reſinous gum, 
and is brought from New Spain. It 
is in irregular | maſſes: ſome are 
tranſparent, others leſs ſo in dif- 
ferent de It differs from other 
reſinous bodies in being difficultly 
diſſolved by rectified fpirit of vine, 
40. 


MC, a 8 of Rims. 


5 of the ſenſes. 
Convulfion, from convells, to pull u- ; 


rally diſtorted. , Moſt noſologiſts metals 


len names the two diviſions by the 


| of an inch in 


„Aeg, 5 allo goal, o 


prong a ſort of — N N | 

 Copvs, xowo;, wearineſs, which is an 

overſtretehing, or too great _— 
of the fibres, occaſioned by 


ve e Bo hehe 
oon * a warm- 
12 | 0 — 1 
Cupder, a us in the 
l We'd L rx imperi iect poet 
of a yellow of red with a Co 
able tinge o brilliant, a 
ſnini 2 * it is broke. en 
* 1 * it 2 a 
Hagreeable odour uiiar to k- 
ſelf, and, has a b leſs diſ- 


| agreeable. It is next to filver in 


ductility and malleability; it his : 
more elaſticity and hardneſs than © 
any other of the metals, exc 


Aron, and is the moſt ſonorous * 


all. In tenacity” it comes me 
to ſilver. A way uf one tenth 
eter, will ſuß- 


port a weight of 299 pounds 4 


ounces, without breaking: Beaumb. 
It is found in various forms, in-rude 


pieces, in plates, in filaments; and in 

cubes. | he _ have retained 
copper in the copia; it 
enters the Aqua Cupri Legia. 
See Erugo, and Vitriol Blue, FW Vi- 
triolum Czruleum. 


Copperas, à name given to the - 


three vitriols, viz. the blue, g 
and white. The Engliſh green vi- 
triol is purely ferrugineous, but al- 


moſt all others have an admixture 
of copper. It ſeems as if the me- 
tallic part of all vitriols had been 


formerly ſuppoſed to be - copper - 
only; hence in various countries 


they have received names ex 


five of copper.” The En in Gat 
esch of them | copperary the Ger- 
wa N Tone Latin 

nenn, 


1 


„ - 
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writers, Aeration . 
fam ; 

Cabrof... 


* 


See 


the Greeks, xa dug. 


Copper Earth, a gems in the order 


of Cryptometal ne Farths. 
Copper Flos, a genus in the order 
of Cryptometalline Flofles. * 
. ver (Glaſs) Ore, 1. e. Deer 
| (Grey): Ore. - 
Copper (Grey) Ore. The ſhades of 


this colour are various; being bright, 
dull, and ſometimes approaching to 
white. The rndividuals- fr frequently 
are tarniſhed of different colours, 
but the colour of the ſpecies re-ap- 
pears on their being cut; they are 
mineralized with fulphur, and often 
with iron. 

Copper ¶ Liver- coloured) Ore. It 


is ſomewhat of the colour of biſ- 


muth, mineralized by iron and ſul- 


* 
Copper (Peacock) Ore. It is of a 


- vivid purple colour, moral, out a 


* 


\ 


fine luſtre. 

Copper (Stone,) a genus in the order 
of Cryptometalline Stones. 

Copper ( Vitreous) Ore, 1 i. e. Copper 
(Grey) Ore. 

Copriemetos, rofieſit roc | 3 xoTpocy 
dung, and Eew, T0 vomit, a perſon who 
vomits up his excrements. 

+ Coprofma, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
ung. There are two ſpecies. 

Coproftaſia, a conſtriction of the 
' belly. 

Cupa, a ligament. | 

Copula, whence Copulation, ſtrictly 
. Ggnifying the conjunction of male 
. and female in the act of generation, 
but uſed by ſome phyſical writers 
for a peculiar mixture of ſome bodies 


with others. 


* 


Cor. See Heart. 
> Coracobotane, from era, 4 crow, 
and Boran, a plant, a name for the 
Laurus Alexandrina. 
con oped, a 
J coc, and 2 


Coracobrachialis, 
Coracobrach! us, 
u , an arm. This mu cle 


232 3 


e. cuprum | ero- ariſes tendinous and fleſhy, ſrom the 


the ſcapula; and is in 
bafis of the os hyoides, to pull it 


kinds, 


They are diſtinguithed from 
a b 
dilation they yield a eee 


C O 


forepart of the coracoid proceſs of 
the ſcapula, adhering in its deſcent, 


to the ſhort head of the biceps; in- 


ſerted, tendinous, and fleſhy, about 
the middle of the internal part of the 
os humeri, near the origin of the third 
head of the triceps, called brachialis 
externus, where it ſends down a thin 
tendinous expanſion to the internal 
condyle of the os humeri. Its uſe 
is to raiſe the arm upwards and for- 
wards, 8 
Coracolyoideeus. It ariſes from the 
ſuperior part of the u _— coſta of 
erted into the 


downwards and backwarks. IF 

Caracoides Proceſus, the beak-like 
proceſs. Its name is from its like- 
neſs to the beak of a crow. It pro- 


jects from the anterior extremity of 


the upper coſta of the ſcapula. This 
proceſs is a little crooked, with its 
point inclining forwards; a "ligament 
goes out on its ſuperior part, to con- 


nect it to the acromion and clavicle. 


At the birth of children it 1s cartila- 
ginous. 
Giraceidens, i i. e. 8 


Coralachates. A ſpecies of the 
Achates, which reſembles coral, with 
reſpect to its colour. | 

Coralatum. A name of the Mere. 
Precip. Rub. | 
Coral Tree, See Erythrina. 
Corallina, Coralline. The coral- 


lines, of which there are ſeveral 
were formerly reckoned 
amongſt plants; but later enquiries 
prove them to be the product of 
different animals which reſemble 
polypes. Modern naturaliſts deſine 


them as being ſubmarine plant-like 


bodies, that conſiſt of many ſlender, 
finely divided, and jointed branches. 


2 25 
their texture and hardne 


quantity of volatile ſalt; and, their 
SIT | "ſmell 


0 
BE 


ſmell on burning, reſembles that of 
burnt horns, and other animal ſub- 
ſtances. © See on this ſubject, Ellis's 
Natural Hiſory. 2 
Corallinum, is a diſtinction given 
by Paracelſus; to a mercurial prepa- 
ration, which he calls Arcanmm Corul- 
linum; being the red precipitate, de- 
flagrated with ſpirits of wine. 
- Corallium, coral. Its produce is 
ſimilar to that of coralline. It is alſo 
called Liilodendron, or tree · ſtone. 
Corallium Nigrum, black coral. 
What is uſually ſhown for black 
coral, is a woody, and not a ſtony 
plant. | 
Corallium Album Ramoſum, alſo 
called Madrepora Vulguris, white 
coral. The beſt is brought from 
the Mediterranean, and is not po- 
rous, but ſolid, | . 
Corallium Rubrum, red coral. This 
ſort hath chiefly been uſed in medi- 
cine. It contains a ſmall portion of 
iron; its baſjs ſeems to be the ſame 
. calcareous animal earth as that of 
coralline, and other animal earths ; it 
is poſſeſſed , of the ſame properties 
with them, and no other. The col- 
lege have retained this ſubſtance in 
their Pharmacopœia; it enters the 
Pulvis e Chelis Cancrorum Compo- 


ſitus; the Pulvis Contrayervæ Com- 


ſitus; and, the Confectio Aromati- 
ca: it is the Iſis Nobilis, Linnei. 
Corallodendron, the ſmooth Ame- 
rican coral tree, a ſpecies of Ery- 
trina. r 
Coralloides, a ſpecies of Clavaria. 
Corallorhiza, coral-rooted ophrys, 
a ſpecies of Op ys. 7 
Coraltwort, Dentaria Bulbifera, a 
ſpecies of Dentaria. | 


Corculum, a diminutive from Cor, 


tlie heart, in Botany, ſignifies the 
heart or eſſence of a ſeed, and the 
primordium of the future plant, at- 


tached to, and involved in the coty- 


ledon. . 
Corchorus, Jew's mallow, 'a genus 


„ + IM 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 


ſpirits, and 


"» 
JS ©. 
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Tates nine ſpecies. 

Cordia, Sebeſten, a 

nzus's botany, There are fix ſpecies. 
Cordial. Whatſoever.” raiſes the 


tion of this upon 


quence! of too much exetrciſe,tod 
long watehings, or, too 


y diſte 


cannot repeat with wonted vi 


their neceſſary motions: or ſuch 
depr-ffion muſt ariſe from the ob- 


ſtructions of ſome natural evacua- 
tion, and generally that of perſpi- 


ration, from external cold, which _ 


lays a load upon the conſtitution, 
and, produces the ſame ſenſation, 
as a diminution of ſtrength with 


the uſual weight. In both theſe 
- caſes, the manner by which a Cor-. 
dial acts, is the ſame, ſince it muſt . 
produce its effects by adding to the 


ſpringineſs and force. of the fibres. 


nd, as this change is moſt remark- 


able from ſpirituous liquors, . it may 


be of uſe, firſt to examine how 
they come to obtain ſuch a de- 


nomination, whereby we- may the 


better underſtand how ſuch medi- 
cines taken in ſubſtance operate in 
the ſame effect; and 


pay arty, 


this will be found to conſiſt only in 


their ſubtilty and fineneſs of parts. 
It may be ſufficieat therefore to at- 


tend to every one's experience, that 


the more ſpirituous any thing is 


which enters into the ſtomach; the 


ſooner a perſon feels its cordial ef- 
feds : for, that increafe of. vigour. 


which a man obtains from eommen 
focd, although it is the moſt natural 
| | EF” aud 


» 


genus in Lin- 


- 
- 


gives ſudden' ſtrength - 
and chearfulneſs, is termed cordial, 
or - comforting the heart. To un- 

derſtand the o Oy 
a human body, it is neceſſary to 
conſider that à langour or faint- 
neſs, muſt either be the conſe- 


a hur- 
of the animal buntes as in 
ts; all which ſe far 
waſte or diſſipate the animal fluid - 
or animal ſpirits, that the ſolids: . 


= 
0 


= co. (6% co 

and Autable, is not immediately Corindum, a ſpecies of Cœmigſner. 

enough + hu a to ure mum. | 
. Coriephora, leſſer dined Lone, 


YH 


Proc 
thereof the appellation 


of cordial ; ſince they muſt paſs ſpecies of Orckis. 
through ſeveral comminutions or di- Sandy a genus in 1 bo- 
geſtiens, and be a long time ere 'There is one {1 
— — to ſuch a firmneſs as to ic a ſpecies of 5 

de diſpenſed to the nerves; whereas Coriſpermum, tickſeed, a genus in 
A ſpirituous ſubſtance is ſo fine and Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
Lubtile in all its parts before it is two ſpecies. 
_ aaken, that it ſeems to enter and _ Corizm, a name of the dartos muſ- 
oak into the nerves as ſoon as it cle. 


touches them: whereupon their vi- 
brations are invigorated, and all 
© ſenſe of faintneſs is removed. And 
| .. pon the ſame account it is, that 
=” volatiles affect the-noſe, being ſo ex- 
tremely ſubtile as to penetrate the of Centaurea, viz. Centaurea Montana. 

- oliatory , nerves as ſoon as they Cornea, a coat of the eye, which 
come dt them. And thus it is, is alſo called Sclerotica. It is 
that the efflu via or ſteams of flowers, firſt and outermoſt coat which 

| Fruits, and all things deemed cor- proper to the eye; it is thick — 
Aial, operate upon the organs of tendinous; its anterior. part is diſ- 
ſmelling. tinguiſhed hy the name of cornea 
x5%mua, yawning-and tranſparens, or cornea lucida, _ . 


r 3 

Coernachini Puluis, l. e. P. e ſcam- 
man. C. 

Cornbottle, ſee Cyanus. 

 Cornbottle, | ( — va ſpecies 


l ſtretching. the poſterior. cornea 
5 Cundaliuur, the heartburn. ſelerutica or jy Thong Mee bunt. tranſ- 
} | Core, zopn, the pupil of the eye. parent part as elaſtic, the opake 
| r bruſhes and be- is not. The forepart bearing 
q -ſoms ; but in P Agineta is uſed to à fancied reſemblance to. tranſparent 
1 2 medicines for cleaning the horn, takes the name of cornea. The 
= natural tranſparency. of the. cornea is 
' Carcoghr, tickſeed, a genus in Lin- liable to be obſcured by inflamma- _ 
zuzus's botany. He enumerates tion, or by humours affecting it, by 
twelve ſpecies. | abſceſſes and ulcers. . It is more pro- ; 
2 Coriandrum. per to conſider this coat of the eye as * 


+ Goriandrum, a genus in Linnæus's . the ſclerotica, and the cornea. only as 
. botany. There are two ſpecies. The its was arent part. 
college have retained the ſeed of the Cornet 
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Coriandrum Sativum in their Phar- , aus 


macopcia; it enters the Infuſum 


Sennæ Tartariſatum; and the Elec- 


, tuarium e Senna. 
Corianon, i. e. Coriandrum. © 
Coriaria, myrtle-leaved ſumach, a 


genus in * orange 8 botany. There 
. are two les 


fy 8 ene aſpecies 
of Rut. 8 


Cornzl (Female), a ſpecies. of Cor- 


” Cornel tree. © Camus. 
Cornelian, a ſpecies of Agate. The 
name cornelian is given to ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of agate, but is only properly ap- 
- plied to that of a red calour. 
Cornelius, the cornelian ſtone. 
Corneolus, the cornelian ane, 
Corneſta, a retort. | 
. ſee Gladiolus, 


CEP m_ * 


* k * 
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| Corniculares Proceſſus, i. e. Cora- | 


coides Proceſſus. | 
Coriticulate Plants, are ſuch as pro- 
duce many diſtinct and horned: 

or ſeed · veſſels, called Siliguæ, and 
the plants alſo for that reaſon, Sili- 
quous plants. | & 
Corn-ſallad, Locuſta Olitaria. 


*. a 


Corn Cervi, in Chemiſtry it is the 
back of an alembic. 
Tov Cervi, the horn of the ſtag, 
or hart. The horns of the hart or 
male deer, are to be underſtood; but 
thoſe of the male or female of the 


# 4 


common fallow deer, are generally 


uſed. The college have retained it 


in their Pharmacopœia; the burning 


of Hartſhorn, Cornu Cervi Uſtio, is 
directed among the more fimple pre- 
"patatidn; : Spirit of Hartſhorn, call- 
ed Liquor Volatilis Cornu Cervi, 
and Oleum Cornu Cervi, are direct - 
ed; the latter thrice diſtilled, is call- 


compoſel of dne or more flower- 


leaves, ' moſt commonly callsd . 


tals, to diſtinguiſn them from the 
leaves of the It is the ter- 
mination of the . inner bark, 
continued to, and accompanying the 
fruRification in this new form of 


painted leaves. = uſe is the fame 
* ſerving as aa 


as that of the 


inner work of e to the 


it incloſes, as the calyx, whith Hs 


uſually of 4 ſtronger" texture, does 
for an outer one, according as there 
are one or more 
is ſaid to be monopetalous, 'polype- 
talous, &c. Deck 

Corollary, is an u conſequence 
drawn —4 ſomething which had 
been before advanced or demonſtrat- 
ed, often uſed in Geometry 


Corona Imperialis, crown imperial, | 


a ſpecies of. Fritillarie. | 
' Corona ' Seminis, the little croẽn 


ed Oleum Animale ; a Decoction of which adheres to many kinds of 


Burnt Hartſhorn, Decoctum Cornu 
Cervi, is directed. Hartſnorn Shav- 


ugs are employed in making the 


*Pulvis Antimonfalis. 
 _ Cornua, horny excreſcences, which 
Ag ariſe on ſome part of the 
* y. 5 
Cernua Uteri, in 
womb is ſo divided in ſome qua- 
drupeds, as to form corners # ung 
* bling horns. . 


arnucopie, à genus in Linnæus's children, but 


dotany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 
Cornumuſa, à retort. 
Cornus, the cornel tree, or 
wood, a 
Of this ſpecies there are nine. 
f Femina, the dog berry- tree. 
_ Cornuta, arretort. . 
Cornuti, a ſpecies of Thaliarum. 


Comparative Ana- | 
tomy, the horns of the womb, The one temple to the other; it joins the 


mou la- 


ſeeds, and which, 
wings, enables them to di 


Corona Solis. 80 Tournefort call- 


ed the Helianti of Linnæus. 
Corona Veneris. 
the Gutta Raſea Siphilitica. 

Coronalis, is the firſt ſuture of the 
ſkull, It reaches tranſverſely from 


os frontis- with the oſſa parietari 


This is open the breadth of 2 


finger or two in the middle in young 


fits, or a bad conformation,” it not 


dog- only cloſes in children; but the edges 
us in Linnæus's botany, 


petals. The cles 


So Aſtruc calls 5 


ws eloſer with age; 
though ſometimes by convulfion- 


ſerving them as 
2 Es 


* ſhoot over one another; - which is 


what the women call ad- 


live long. 


do 


Coronaria, red roſe-campion, a ſpe- - 


| e genus in Linnæus's cies of Agreſtemma. 


ny. ere is but one ſpecies. 


Corolla, in Botany," the moſt con- nary Ii 


ſpicudus part of a flower, ſurround- of ligamentary hoop, ſurroumdi 
ing the organs of generation, and circular beg 


Coronaria Ligamenta. The eorn- 
of the radius is a fort 


| tte 
circumference of the head 
5 . | | 


— 


* 


, after which they ſeldom 


\ 
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mits of the pronation and the 


ricardium. 


? 


Sc OD 
of that bone, reaching from one {ide 


_ of the ſmall lateral ſigmoid, or tran- 


verſe cavity of the ulna, to the other 


in an arch, which is about three 


fourths of a circle. It is nearly as 
ſolid as a cartilage. It connects the 
radius very cloſe to the ulna, yet ad- 
ww 

tion of the arm. 5 
Coronaria Vaſa, coronary veſſels, 
are the two branches which the great 
x {preads over the outſide of the 
Heart, for its ſupply with blood and 
nouriſhment betore it pierces the pe- 
See Heart. The arteries 
and ve'ns which ſurround the left 


_ - orifice of the ſtomach, are likewiſe 
by ſome anatomiſts ſo called. 


Coronarius Stomachicus, the ramifi- 


cation of the nerves from the eighth 
Pair, near the upper orifice of the 


ſtomach. 18 | | 
Corona, is a ſharp proceſs of the 


lower jaw-bone. See Maxilla infe- 


rior. 


Coronilla, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. To this genus Linnæus's adds 
the Emerus or Scorpion Sena, and Se- 
curidaca or Hatchet Fetch. Of ſpecies 
he enumerates eleven. 
Curonopus, ſwine's creſſes, a ſpecies 
of Cocklearia, "heh 
* buck's horn plantain, 


or ſtar of the earth, a ſpecies of Plan- 
tape. 
Corpora cavernoſa. See Generation, 


parts of, proper to men; and 
| Corpera nervoſa Penis, called alſo 
Corpora  caverneſa : theſe are two 


. ſpungy bodies ariſing diſtinctly from 


the lower part of the os pubis. A 


little from their root they come 
. cloſe together, being only divided 


by a membrane, which, at its be- 
ginning, is pretty thick, but, as it 


approaches to the end of the yard, 
grows | thinner and thinner, where 
. the. corpora caverno/a terminate in 
the middle of the 


lans. The ex- 


ternal ſubſtance © theſe: ſpungy 


( 235.) | 
bodies is hard, thick, and white, 


The internal is compoſed of fmall 
fibres and membranes, , which form 


a ſort of looſe network, upon which 
the branches of the blood-veſſels 


are curiouſly ſpread. When the 
blood is ſtopped in the great veins 
of the penis, it runs through ſeve- 
ral ſmall holes in the fides of their 
capillary branches into the cavities 
of the network, by which means 
the corpora caverneſa become diſ- 
tended. and by that means the penis 
erected, 5 f 


Corpera Fimbriata, a border on the 


edge of the fornix in the brain 1s thus 
named. ? 
Corpora Olivaria, two eminences 
on the medulla oblongata are thus 
named. Winſlow calls thoſe Cor- 


fora Olivaria, which Willis calls 4 


Corpora Pyramidalia. 


'H 


Corpora Pyramidalia, are two pro- 


tuberances of the under of the 
cerebellum, about an inch long, 
which, from their reſemblance to a 


pyramid in ſhape, are thus called; 


and on each ſide of them, towards 
the lower end, there are two more, 
which, from their figure reſembling 
an olive, are called e Olivaria. 
Farther, when the blood hath diſ- 


charged itſelf of the ſeed in the teſ- 
ticles, it returns by the veins, which, 


Tiſing in ſeveral branches from the 
teſtes, tend towards the abdomen in 


the production of the pæritoneum, the 
fame way the arteries come down: 
in their progreſs the branches fre- 


quently inoſculate, and divide again 
till they come near the abdomen, and 
then-they all unite in one trunk, and 
there, becauſe of their ſhape, are alſo 


called Corpora Pyramidalia. 


Corpora Striata, two prominences 


in the lateral ventricles of the brain, 


are thus named. See Brain. 
Corpulentia, exceſs of fat. 


Corpus, a body, ſtrictly expreſſes the 


ſame as Matter, which ſee. 
F _* "Corpus 


U 


* 


co 


| Corpus Calloſum, is the Þ part or 
covering of the two lateral ventricles, 


appearing immediately under the 


oceſs of the dura mater, below the 
depth of all the circumvolutions of. 
the brain, and formed by the union 
of the medullary fibres of each fide. 


r. | | 
Corpus Mucoſum, i. e. Rete muco- 


the ſperma- 
tic cord. 


See Rete muco- 


ſum. a 77 
Corpus Pampiniforme, 
Corpus Pyramidale, 

Corpus Reticulare, 
OR 
Corpus. ſpongioſum Urethre, the 
ſpungy body of the urethra. It is 
of the ſame. ſubſtance as the cor- 
pora cavernoſa, and ſurrounds. the 
urethra, and at its extremity forms 
the glans. - That end next the pro- 
ſtatæ, becauſe of its bigneſs, is called 
the Bulb of the Urethra. W 

Corpus variceſum, the ſpermatic 
cord. SLE % 355 

Corpuſeles, a diminutive of corpus, 


ody, ſignify the minute particles, or 


atoms, of which any bo Y is conſti- 
tuted. And that way of reaſoning 
which endeavours to explain things 
by the motion, figure, and poſition 
of theſe minute ingredients of mixed 
bodies, has of late, and particularly 
from the authority of Mr. Boyle, been 
called the a | | 

Corpuſcular Philoſophy ; the, chief 


0-4: { oP 
into parts, and each of theſe primi- 


Corpus Glanduleſum. dee Profta-» 


tive particles, fragments, or atoms, 


of matter, muſt. have its, proper 


magnitude, figure, and ſhape : 4. 
that theſe” differ + 
ſhaped particles have different or- 


ifferently ſized. and. 


11 


ders, poſitions, ſituations, and poſ- 


tures, from whence all the 
of compound bodies ariſes. 


Iſaac Newton, in his. ſecond book 
of Optics, ſhews a way of gueſſing 


with great accuracy at the ſizes of 


the component | corpuſcles or par- 
ticles, of which bodies are conſti- 


tuted. = hog! £47 
Corrago, borrage. , 
Core, the temples. 
Correttor, is 


in a compoſition as guards againſt | 
or abates the force of another; as 


the lixivial ſalts prevent the grievous, 


 vellications of reſinous purges, by 
dividing their particles, and prevent- 


ing their adheſions to the inteſtinal. 
membranes, whereby they | ſome- 


uch an ingredient 


variety 
. 


times occaſion; intolerable gripings; 


and as ſpices and..carminative ſeeds. 
alſo ali 


in the cafier operation of 
ſome cathartics,. by diſſipating col- 


lections of wind. In the making a 
medicine likewiſe, ſuch a thing. is 


called a corrector, which deſtroys. or 
diminiſhes a quality in that it co 

not otherwiſe . be. diſpenſed with: 
thus turpentines may be called the 
correctors of quickfilver, by deſtroy- 


— 


ing its fluxility, and making it there- 

by capable of mixture; and thus 
rectified ſpirit of wine breaks off tb 
points of ſome acids, ſo as to make 


principles of which are, 1. that 

there is but one catholic or uni- 
5 verſal matter, which is an extended 

impenetrable and diviſible ſubſtance 


matter by God the Creator of all 


1 


common to all bodies, and capable 
of all forms: 2. that this matter, 
in order to form the vaſt variety of 
natural bodies, muſt have motion in 
ſome or all its deſignable parts; and 
that this motion was given to 


things, and has all manner of di- 
rection and tendencies: 3. that 
matter muſt alſo be actually divided 


Corroborating 


them become ſafe and good remedies 
which before were deſtructive. 
Corrigiola, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Corroborate, ſignifies to ſtrengthen. 25 


See Strength, * 
Medicines, are ſuch 
as. inereaſe the ſtrength of the body 
by enlivening the vital faculties. 
 » Corroſion, and to corrode, 


. 


from 


3 


corrado, 3 


4 
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es, either by an acid or a ſaline 


menſtruum: ſo that it will be of 
ſome aſſiſtance in the underſtanding 
hereof to know what is neceſſary 


to Diffoletien, which ſee. But this 
is peculiar to corre/fon, that it is 


almoſt- wholly deſigned for the re- 
folution of bodies, which are moſt 


ſtrongly compacted, ſuch as bones 


and "metals; ſo that the menſtru- 
ums here employed have a conſider- 
able moment or force; the reaſon 
of which it may not be amiſs to 
trace out more diſtinctly. Thefe 
liquors, whether acid or urinous, 
are nothing but falts diſſolved in 
a little : therefore theſe 
being ſolid, and conſequently con- 
taining a conſiderable quantity of 
matter, do both attract one an- 


other more, and are alſo more at- 


tracted by the particles of the 
which is to be diſſolved: and as their 


attractions at equal diſtances are pro- 


-ortional to their bulks, cæteris pari- 


_ . bus; ſo when the more ſolid bodies 


are put into ſaline menſtruums, the 
attraction is ſtronger than in other 
lutions; and the motion, which is 
always proportional to the attraction, 
more violent : fo that we may eafi 


— conceive when the motion is in ſuc 


2 manner increaſed, it ſhould drive 
the falts, like ſo many darts, into 
the pores of the bodies, and open 


and Jooſen the cohefion of them, 


though ever ſo firm. And this may 
be obſerved in correſſon, that the 


more minute the particles of the 
menſtruum are, they penetrate the 
. Tooner, and with the greater force: 
for the motion which attraction 


duces, is always greatcſt and moſt 
conſiderable in the leaſt corpuſcles, 
and is almoſt next to nothing in the 


large ones; for a ſmall corpuſcle is 


carried with a conſiderable. veloci- 
ty, when a greater, by reaſon of its 


| <2 ) 
. corrodo, to cat away. This is a 
_ ſpecies. of diffolution of 


* 
* 


0 


large ſurface, is often obſtrufted by 


the ambient fluid, and deprived of 
all motion. And there is another- 
advantage gained by this minute - 
neſs of the particles, that they ap- 
proach. nearer to the body to be 
diſſolved, without which the attrac- 
tive force would not be felt. Hence 
thoſe very falts which diſſolyed in 
water will hardly touch metals, if 
once turned into acid ſpirits will 
eaſily penetrate and conquer them: 
for in diſtillation, not only a greater 
8 of water remains, but the 
aline bodies are ſo minutely broken 
and divided by the fire, as to make 
them more readily capable of being 
moved by an attractive force; you. . 
therefore ſuch a diſtilled menſtruum 
is much more efficacious than any 
ſolution of ſalt made with water, 
See Menftruum, | 
Corrugate, is to wrinkle or purſe up, 
as the ſkin is drawn into wrinkles by 
cold, or any other cauſe. | 
Corrugator Supercilii, Each eye- 
brow has one. It is a muſcle ariſ- 
ing from the great canthus of the 
it, and terminating in the ſkin 
about the middle of the eye-brows. 
Some reckon this pair only a pro- 
longation of the frontales ; their 
name declares their uſe, from corru- 
ge, to wrinMe up, or knit the brows. 
Corrugator Coiteri, i. e. Corrugator 
Supercilii, > | 
Corruption, is the deſtruction, or 
at leaſt the ceſſation for a time, 
of the proper mode of exiſtence 
of any natural body: for whenever 
a body loſes all, or any of thoſe 
accidents which are eſſentially ne- 
ceffary to the conſtituting it of fuck 
a particular kind, it is then faid to 
be corrupted or deſtroyed, and loſes 
its former denomination, being not 
now a body of the kind it was be. 
fore: but nothing can be deſtroyed 
as to its ſubſtance or materiality; 
for as in generation nothing of mat- 
By ter 
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tex is produced that did not before 
exiſt, ſo in corruption nothing more 
is loſt than that particular modifica« 
tion which was its form, and made 
it be of ſuch a ſpecies. | 
- Cor/z, che temples. _ f 
Cortalon. In * it is the 
ſame as groundſel. | 
Cortex, from on, a _ and 
tego, to cover; rly the outer 
= of vegetables Mie from the 
liber ; thus the corolla is a continua- 


tion of the liber, and the calyx of the 


cortex. The Peruvian bark is fo 
called by way of pre-eminence. 
Cortex Cardinalis de Lugo. The 
Cort, Peruv. was thus called, becauſe 
the cardinal Lugo had teſtimonials 
of above a thouſand cures | 
by it in the year 1633. x 
: Ls Cop ps, i. e. Caſta 
Caryoplyllata. ; 
A, jig Culitlawan. It is a hot aro- 
matic bark, found in New Guinea, 
of ſimilar virtues to the Cortex Ma/- 


8 Magellanicus, Winteranus 
vortex. _ 
Cortex Maſory. It is a warm aro- 
matic bark, found in New Guinea. 
rtex Peruvianus, i. e. Cinclona. 
| Opie Winteranus Spurius, i. e. Ca- 
a 


Cortuſa, bear's ear ſanicle, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany. There are two 
ſpecies. 

Corvinus Lapis, a ſtone ſaid to be 
found in India. It is remarkable for 
22 a noiſe like thunder when 
r | 

Corybantiaſmus, i. e. Damonomania 
fomulata Sauvapes. ' 


. Corylus, nut-tree, a genus in Lin- 


nzus's botany. There are two ſpe- 
cies. 


_ Corymbas, or Corymbe, the ivy- 
tree. | 


© Corymbium, a genus in. Linnæus's 
þotany. There are four ſpecies. 
Carymbus, is a ſpecies of fructif- 


cation, having its flowers ſupported; - 


on flower ſtems of different * 
but ſo diſpoſed; that the flowers 


ſhall þe nearly of an equal height, as 
occurs in the millefolium, or . 


mon yarrow. 


tany. There are two ſpecies. 


pp iration, or taking cald. Dr. 
ullen uſes this word as ſynonymous 
with Catarrl. 1 


from cold. 


. a catarrh from 


8 7 % , 
Cos, the whetſtonee. 


Coſculia, the grains of Chermer, 


(net, antimony. - 


In HI 


mos, X0T405+ 


tify, ſuch medicines as preſerve the 
beauty ard ſmoothneſs of the ſkin. 


C Olearia, of Dr. Woodward, 


i. e. Turkey- ſtone- 


Coff, worms that breed among 


planks, alſo tubercles in the face. 


Collum, a malignant ulcer of the - 


noſe, mentioned by Paracelſus. 
Cofta Pulmonaria, hawkweed. 


| Coſte, the ribs. Of theſe there 


are 24 in number, viz. 12-on each 
fide the 12 vertebrae of the back; 
they are crooked, and like to the 
ſegments of a circle; they 

flat and broad as they ap — 
ſternum, but the nearer they are to 


the vertebræ they are the rounder . 


and thicker; at which end they have 
a round head, which being covered 
with a cartilage, is — into the 


Corynecarpus, a genus in 1 — 
There is but one ſpecies. 
Corypha, a genus in Lignzus's bo- 
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fſinus in the bodies of the verte- up by the intercoſtal muſcles, the 

bete, and at the neck of each head angle which the cartilages at the 

| (except the two laſt- ribs) there is ſternum make with the bony part 
| a ſmall tubercle, Which is alſo re- of the rib; muſt be increaſed, and 

ceeived into the finus of the tranſ- ' conſequently its ſubtenſe, or the 

| diſtance between the ſternum and 

tebra. The ribs thus / articulated , the tranſverſe proceſſes, lengthened. . 
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Z verſe proceſſes of the ſame ver- 
; 
: 


make an acute angle with the lower 


vertebre. The ribs have each a 


ſmall canal or ſinus, which runs 
along their under ſides, in which 
lies a ferve, vein, 


and artery. 
Their extremities, which are faſten- 
ed to the ſteruum, are cartilaginous, 
and the cartilages make an obtuſe 
angle with the bony 
ribs; this angle reſpects the head. 
The cartilages are harder in wo- 
men than in men, that they may the 


detter bear the weight of their breaſts. 


The ribs are of two ſorts: the ſe- 


ven upper are called cg vere, be- 
cauſe their W oous ends are 


received into the ſinus of the ſter- 
num. The five lower are called 


falſz, becauſe they are ſofter and 


ſhorter, of which only the firſt is 
joined to the extremity of the ſter- 


num, the cartilaginous extremities 


of the reſt being tied ta one an- 


other, and thereby leaving a greater 


ſpace for the dilatation of the ſto- 
mach and entrails. The laſt of 
theſe falſe ribs is ſhorter than all 
the reſt: it is not tied to them, but 
ſometimes to the muſculus obliquus 
If the ribs had been 
articulated with the bodies of the 
vertebre at right angles, the cavi- 
ty of the thorax conld never have 
been enlarged in breathing. If each 
rib had been a rigid bone articulat- 
ed to the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
vertebræ, the ſternum could not 
have been thruſt out. to that degree 


as it is now, or the cavity of the 


thorax could not have - increaſed 


ſo much as is requiſite in inſpira- 


tion: for when the ribs are pulled 


7 


part of the 


Now becauſe the rib cannot move 
beyond the tranſverſe proceſs upon 
the account of its articulation with 
it, therefore the ſternum muſt be 
either thruſt to the other fide, or elſe 
outwards: it cannot move to the 
other fide, becauſe of an equal preſ- 
ſure upon the ſame account there; 
and therefore it is thruſt outward, or 
the diſtance between the ſternum and 
the vertebræ is increaſed. The laſt 
ribs, which do not reach the ſter- 
num, and conſequently conduce no-— 
thing in this action, are not articu- 
lated with the tranſverſe proceſſes. 
If we Tuppote the cavity of the 
thorax to 
ſemi-axis is the height of the tho- 
rax, or 15 inches, and the diame- - 
ter of its greater circle 12 inches, 
then the cavity of the thorax con- 
tains 1130 cubic inches, but in 
an eaſy inſpiration, the ſternum is 
raiſed 4 of an inch, upon which 
account the cavity of the thorax 
is increaſed to 1150, cubic inches. 
To this if it be added the ſpace 
which the diaphragm leaves, which 
is the ſegment of a ſphere, whoſe 
diameter is 13 inches, and the ſo- 
lidity of the ſegment 183 inches, 
there will be 22 inches more, if the 
diaphragm deſcends but one inch; 
but if it deſcends one inch and a 
half, it leaves room for 52 inches 
of air to enter; and if it deſcends 
two inches, the cavity of the tho- 
rax will he increaſed upon the ac- 
count of the motion of the dia- 
phragm above 86 inches, ſo that in 
the Teal inſpiration that can be 
ſuppoſed, the lungs are diſtended 
. with 


, 


. 2 


e half a ſpheroid, whoſe 
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with 42 inches of air, and they 
may be ſometimes with above 70, or 
100. 


leaves, or the long tough ſtrings 
which run lengthways through them, 
are called their ribs. 

Coftales Nerve, i. e. Dorfales Ner- 
ve Gb 


Muſculus. 

Coftus, zedoary, a genus in Lin- 

2 botany. There is but one 
es. 

Coftus Corticoſus, i. e. Canella Alba. 

Coftus Hortorum, i. e. Balſamita 
. Mar. | 
 »  Coftyle, the ſocket of the hip bone. 

Cota, Italian Anthemis, a ſpecies of 
Anthemis, | 1 1 

Cotinus. Among the ancients it 
ſignified an olive tree; but amongſt 

the moderns, particularly by Linne- 
us in his botany, it is the red or Ve- 
nice ſumach. 

Cotis. Some ſay it is the back part 
of the head, others ſay it is the hollow 
of the neck. 

Cotoncaſter, baſtard quince tree, a 
ſpecies of Me/pihes. | 

Cotonea, the quince. 

Cotti Yini, a name of ſome thick 
and luſcious Italian wines, made fo 
by boiling the muſt of poorer ſorts 
of wines, 076 

Cotton. pium. 

Cotton Ruß. See Erioplorumm. 

Cotton (Sill.) See Bombax. 

Cotula, Mayweed, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. He enumerates thir- 
teen ſpecies. | 


Cotula, ſtinking mayweed, a ſpe- 
cies of Anthemis. ; This is alſo fe 
Corula fetida. | 


| Cornla, bugs; alfa a twelve ounce 
meaſure; 
Cotyla, the ſame as Acetabulum, 
Cotyledon, navel-wort, kidney - wort, 


or wall penny - wort, a genus in Lin- 


Cat 3}: 


Coftz, in Bot , the nerves of the 


Cofto-hyoideus, i. E. Coraco-hyoideens 


- 


OF 


nzus's botany. He enumerates fif- 
ene oh 
Cotyleden, a ſpecies of Saxifraga. 
Cotyledon, in Botany, fignifies a fide 
lobe of the ſeed in vegetables, of 4 
porous ſubſtance and periſhable, an- 
ſwering the purpoſe of the placenta 
in the anim 
the diſpoſition of the cotyledons is - 
called Placentation, which fe. 1 
Cotyledengs, are little glands diſ- 
perſed up and down the outermoſt 
membrane of the fœtus, faid to ſepa - 
rate a nutritious juice, and thus call- 
ed from their reſemblance to the herb 
88 called in Latin Coryledon. - 
horion. * 


Cough. See Tu Hr. 
2 (N looping, ) i. e. Per 
age, 1. e. Cow-1tch, or the Do« © 

lichos pruriens. | 5 


Courap, the modern name for a 


diſtemper very common in ja 
and other parts of the Eaſt Ladies! 3 
It is a ſort of herpes on the brea 


face, arm-pits, and groins. The 
itching is almoſt al, and the 
ſcratching is followed by great pain, 


and a diſcharge of matter. ap 
-&, general name for any ſort of 
 Courbaril, a name of the Hime. 
na. i Gy 8 
Courbaril (Refi) i. e. Gum Anime. 
Coup de Soleil. See Sunftrokes, © 
Couros, So Hippocrates called the 


child in the womb when perfectet 
there. A | XV | » 
Cowbone. Cituta. * : 


Cow Iten, a ſpecies of Doliches, It 
is the Dolichos Prurient. Ms, 
Cow's Lungwort, Thapſus. * _ 
Cowper's Glands. Before the hy- 
men we obſerve an orifice on each 
fide, from Cowper's Glands, which 
lie upon each fide of the perinzum, + 
and ſerve the ſame uſe as in the 
male. 2 5 
Cow Quakes, Briza Media. _ 
R Che, 


economy, and hence 
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Corllips, i. e. Pagilss. 
Cowflip (American,) a ſpecies of 

Dedecatheon. © = 

Cop (Bigler, 1. e. Pulmonaria 
Acinalis. 

Ce- Sce Melampyrum. 
Cow-wheet (Marſh Eyebright,) a 

ſpecies of Bartfa. 

\ Cow-wheat (Mountain Eyebright,) a 


* 


ſpecies of Bart/a. 


Cox, 1. e. Femer. - 


Caxæ Delores, i. e. Sciatica. 


Caxæ Ofha, i. e. Offa innominata. 


Some call the iſchium thus; alſo the 


Coccygis Os, which ſee. 
* Coxcomb. Pedicularis. 
Crab Yarwus, -a name in Jamaica 
for a kind of ulcer on the foles of 


the feet, with hard callous lips, ſo 
hard that it 3s difficult to cut them. 


The unguent. cœrul. f. is their cure. 
Cracca, a ſpecies of Ficia. 
Crade. In Hippocrates it is the 
branch of a fig- tree. 

Crateberries, a ſpecies of Empe- 
Ss; 

Crambe, ſea colewort, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
five ſpecies. | 
_ Crambeion. Erotian ſays it is an 
old Sicilian word for hemlock; but 


in Hippocrates it ſignifies a decoc- 


tion of. cabbage. 

Crampus. So Helmont calls the 
cramp. It is a fort of convulſion, 
occaſioning a ſudden and painful 
rigidity of the muſcles, which ſoon 
goes off: it principally affects the 
fingers, hands, feet, or legs. 
Cranberries. Oxycoccus. 

Craneſbill. See Geranium. 

Crangſbill, a fort, of forceps uſed 
by ſurgeons :. ſo called from its re- 


ſemblance in ſhape to the bill of a 


crane. 

' Crangon, the prawn. - 

Craniolaria, a genus in Linnzus's 

botany. He hath two ſpecies. 
Cranium, or {kull, is made up of 


- ſeveral. pieces, which being joined 
: "oo 
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together, form a conſiderable cavity 


which contains the brain as in a box; 
and it is proportionate to the bigneſs 
Its figure is round, a 


of the brain. 
little depreſſed on its ſides: ſuch a 
figure being the moſt capacious, 
whilſt the flatnefs of its fide helps to 
enlarge the fight and hearing. The 
ſeveral pieces, of which the cranium 
is compoſed, are joined together by 
ſatures; which makes it leſs apt to 


break, and gives room to. ſeveral 


membranes which ſuſpend the dura 
mater, and which go to the peri- 
cranium, to paſs through, and that 
the matter alſo of tranſpiration might 
have vent. Theſe pieces of bones 
are fix proper, and, two common, 
and each is made up of two tables, 
or laminæ, between which there is 
a thin and ſpongy fubſtance, 
made of ſome bony fibres which 
come from each lamina, called in 


Greek Diploe, and in Latin Medi- 


tullium. In it there are a 


eat 


many veins and arteries, which 


bring blood for the nouriſhment of 
the bones. 
and ſolid, becauſe in them the fi- 


bres of the Hones. are cloſe to one 


another, The diploe is ſoft, becauſe 


the bony fibres are at a greater 


diſtance from one another; by 
which contrivance the ſkull is not 
only made lighter, but alſo leſs ſub- 
ject to be. broken. The external 
lamina is ſmooth, and covered with 
the pericranium z the internal is like- 
wiſe ſmooth, but on it there are ſe- 


veral furrows made by the pulſe 


of the arteries of the dura- mater, 
whilſt the cranium was ſoft and yield- 


ing. | | 

The cranſum, as was. before ſaid, 
is made of ſeveral pieces joined to- 
gether by ſutures, that it might be 


The tables are hard 


- 


the ſtronger and leſs apt to break, 


that ſeveral membranes and veſſels 
which ſuſpend the .dura mater, and 
which go to the pericranium, 2 


1 
| 


tts hole it has a 


N 
paſs through the ſutures, and that 
the matter of tranſpiration may paſs 
through them. | h 
And the bones of the cranium are 
ſix proper, and two common to it; 
and theſe have ſeveral inequalities 
made by the veſſels of the dura ma- 
ter. It has two large dimples made 


by the anterior lobes of the brain. 
Above the criſta galli it has a fmall 


blind hole, into which the end of the 


ſinus longitudinalis is inſerted : from 
pretty large ſpine, 
which runs up along its middle; 
inſtead of this ſpine there is ſome- 
times a ſinus, in which lies the 
ſinus longitudinalis, which ought 
carefully to be obſerved by chirur- 
geons in wounds of this place. 'This 
bone is thicker than thoſe of the 
ſinciput, but thinner than the os 


occipitis. In children it is always di- 


vided in the middle by a true ſuture. 

The ſecond and third are the 
bones of the ſinciput called Parie- 
talia; they are the thinneſt bones 
of the cranium; they are almoſt 


ſquare, ſomewhat long, and are 


joined to the os frontis by the ſu- 


tura coronalis, to one another in 


the crown of the head by the ſu- 
tura ſagittalis, to the os occipitis 
by the lambdoidalis, and to the oſſa 
temporum by the ſuturæ ſquamoſæ. 
They are ſmooth and equal on their 
outſide, but on their inſide they have 
ſeveral furrows, made by the pulſe 
of the artery of the dura mater. They 
have each a ſmall hole near the ſu- 
tura ſagittalis, through which there 
paſs ſome veins which carry the 
lood from the teguments to the 
ſinus longitudinalis. | 

The fifth and ſixth are the oſſa 


temporum, ſituated on the lower 


part of the ſides of the crpnivm ; 


their upper part, which is thin, con- 
fiſting only of one table, is of a 
- circular figure, and is joined to the 


oſſa parietalia by the ſuturæ ſqua · 
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moſæ; their lower part, which iI 
thick, hard, and unequal, is joined 
to the os occipitis, and to the os 
ſphenoides: this part is called Qs 
Petroſum. They have each three 
external apophyſes, or proceſſes, and 
one internal: the firſt of the ex- 
ternal is the proceſſus zygomaticus, 
which runs forward, and unites with 
the proceſs of the os malæ, making 
that bridge called the Zygoma, un- 
der which lies the tendon of the 


temporal muſcle. The ſecond is 


the mammillaris or maſtoideus ; it is 
ſhort and thick, ſituated behigd the 
meatus auditorius. The third is 
the proceſſus ſtyliformis, which is 
long and ſmall ; to it the horns of / 
the os hyoides are tied. The in- 
ternal proceſs is pretty long and 


big in the baſis of the ſkull; it con- 


tains all the cavities and little bones 
of the ear, which have been al- 
ready deſcribed under that word, 
which ſee. The holes in the tem- 
2 bones are two internal, and 


our external; the firſt of the ecxũxx 


ternal is the hole through which the 


auditory, nerve paſſes; the ſecond _ 


is common to it, and the os oc- 
Cipitis; the eighth pair of nerves, 
and the lateral ſinuſes paſs through it. 
The firſt of the external holes is the 


meatus auditorius externus: the ſe- 


cond opens behind the palate; it is 
the end of that paſſage which comes 
from the barrel of the ear to the 
mouth; the third is the orifice of 
the conduit by which the carotid / 
arteries enter the cranium : and the 
fourth is behind the procefſus maſ- 
toidzus ; by it paſſes a. vein which 


'carries the blood from the external 


teguments to the lateral ſinuſes. 
Sometimes this hole is wanting; 
there is another which is between 
the proceſſus maſtoidzus and ſtyh- 


formis, through which: the portio 


dura of the auditory nerve paſſes; 
they have each a ſinus lined with a4 
R 2a. cartilage 


r ee 
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third is the 


9 
under the meatus audito- 
rius, Which receives the condyle of 


1 


the lower jaw. 5 


The fixth bone of the crauium is 
the os occipitis ; it lies on the hin. 
der part of the head; it is almoſt 
Itke a lozenge, with its lower angle 
turned inwards ; it joins the oſſa 

ictalia and petroſa by the lamb- 


doidal ſuture, and the os ſphenoides 
dy the ſphenoidalis: it is thicker 


than any other bones of the cra- 


num, yet it is very thin where the 


ſplenius, complexus, and trapezins 
muſcles are inſerted. Externally it is 
rough: internally it has two ſinuſes, 


in which lie the two protuberances 


of the cerebellum: and two large 
furrows in which lie the ſinus latera- 
les: it has ſeven holes, the firſt are 


two, common to it and the oſſa pe- 


troſa; the lateral ſinuſes and the 
par vagum paſs through them. The 
ty 9 reat hole through 


which paſſes the medulla ſpinalis: 


the fourth and fifth are the holes 


through which there paſs two veins, 
which bring the blood from the ex- 
ternal teguments to the ſinus latera- 


lis: ſometimes there is but one, and 


ſometimes none of theſe two; and 
ſometimes there are two more, 
through which the vertebral veins 
paſs. This bone has alſo two apo- 
phyſcs, one on each fide of the great 

ole : they are lined with a cartilage, 
and articulated with the firſt vertebra 
of the neck. It has alſo a protube- 
rance in its middle, from which there 

oes a {mall ligament, which is in- 
erted into the firſt vertebra of the 


neck. It is longer in beaſts than in 
men. a 


The firſt of the bones common 


to the ſkull and upper jaw, is the 


ſphenoides : it is a bone of a very 
irregular figure, and ſituated in the 
middle of the baſis of the ſkull; 
it is joined to all bones of the 
cranium by the ſutura ſphtnoida. 


if 


. 


paſs the third branch of the ſame 


CR 
lis, except in the middle of its ſides, 
where it is continued to the offk 
petroſa, as if they were one bone. 
On its outſide it has five apophyſes ; 
the firſt two are broad and thin like 
a bat's wings; they are called Pie. 
rygoides; they have each a pretty 
long finus, from which the muſcles 
called Prerygoidæi ariſe ; and at their 
lower end they have each a ſmall 
hook like a proceſs, upon which the 
pteriſtaphilinus externus turns its 
tendon. The third and fourth 
make the internal and lower part 
of the orbit; and the fifth is a little 
apophyſis like the criſta gall in its 
fore-part, which is received in a 
cavity at the farther end of the 
vomer; There is alſo a little ſmall 
otuberance in the middle of this 
one, from which the muſcles. of 
the uvula ariſe; on its. inſide it has 
four proceſſes called Clinoides, they 
form a cavity in the middle of this _ 
bone called Cella Turcica, in which 
lies the glandula pituitaria, Betwixt 
the two tables of this bone, under 
the cella turcica, there is a ſinus 
divided into two in its middle, which 
opens by two holes into the cavity 
of the . noſtrils. In the os ſphe- 
noides there are twelve holes; by 
the firſt and ſecond paſs the optic 
nerve; by the third and fourth, 
which are called Foramina Lacera, 
ſs the third pair, fourth pair, firſt 
ranch of the fifth pair, and the 
ſixth pair; by the fifth and fixth 


paſs the ſecond branch of the fifth - 


pair; by the ſeventh and eighth 


pair; by the ninth and- tenth enter 
the arteries of the dura mater; and 
by the eleventh and twelfth enter 
the internal carotid, and the inter- 
coſtal nerves go out. The canals by 
which the carotids enter are oblique; 
the beginning of them is made in the 
van ay and they open within the 
{ſkull in the ſphenoides, The — 


ank % 


and laſt of the common bones is the 
| Ethmoides, to be deſcribed under that 
word, which ſee. 
Cerapula, xgamaMn, ſurfett ; whether 
from eating or drinking. It is a ſpe- 
cies of Clalera. A plethoric habit 
manifeſting itſelf by eruptions on the 
ſkin is. often but improperly termed 
a ſurfeit. | | 1 
Craſic, % Mixtura, a mixture, 
Is ache a - mixture of qualities in 
a human body, as conſtitutes a ftate 
of health. 
| Crafpedon, à diforder of the uvula 
when it hangs down in the form of a 
thin oblong membrane. 
Craſſa Arteria, i. e. Avr ta. 
. Craſſa Inteſtina, The large inteſ- 
tines. 


Crafſamentum. See Cruor. 

Crafſula, live- ever, or leſſer arpine; 
a genus in Linnaus's botany. Of 
ſpecies he enumerates fifty · one. 

Cratægus, wild ſervice tree, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates fifteen ſpecies. . 
Cratæ va, the garlic pear-tree, a 
genus in Linneus's botauy. He 
<nunerates three ſpecies. 147 
LOS the ſpine of the 7ib:a, or the 


n. 

Cream of Lime, according to Dr. 
Black, this is formed by the diſ- 
| ſolved particles of the quick lime 
near the ſurface, recovering their 
fixed air from the atmoſphere, where- 
by they are rendered infoluble in 
water, and thus appear in their ori- 
ginal form of calcareous earth. Ex- 
periments prove, that ſteams of fix- 
ed air introduced into lime-water, 
recipitate all its diſſolved quick- 
ime in the ſtate of a mild calcareous 


earth. LES. : . 
Crebes Frequent. It is ied to 


reſpiration, and to the pulſe, when 

the intervals betwixt each are ſhort, 

. - Creeper (Virginian), a. ſpecies of 
a 


Creeping Saane. Operculated ſhells 


1 
\ 


are ſuch as have a looſe piece; which 
ſhoots up or covers the aperture or 
mouth of t 


but the turbinated univalves have 


. theſe lids. Theſe opercula, or lids, © 


are of different ſubſtances, as ſhelly, 


he ſhell, like a lid. None 


leathery, or horny. The fhell-like _ 


opercula, are of a calcareous nature, 


and diſſolve in acids. It is therefore, 


that when put in vinegar, or other 
acids, they move briſkls dh und fro 
for ſome time, by the efferveſcence ; 


from which particular, among the 
common people fond of curi 


ing ſtanes. 
Cremaſeer, 


from 


to ſuſpend. Theſe muſctes are cated 
Suſpenſorii. They ariſe from the in- 


ſide of Poupart's ligament 'on each 


fide, run down to the perforation 


where the feminal cord comes out, 
and being expanded over it, make 
part of the tunica - vaginalis' com- 


ties, 
they have obtained the name of creep 


munis. Their uſe is to draw up and : 


ſuſpend the teſticles. 


. Cremor, the name of 4 diſtemper 


endemial in Hungary, which ſeems 
to be a ſort of Crapula. 

Cremnot, Xpnprroty the lips of ulcers, 
alſo, the labia pudendi, from xenuvec, 
a precipice. 


Cremor, it is the expreſſed juice; 


alſo the ſtrained juice of any grain, 
particularly of barley, boiled until 
it be ſo fol as to paſs 

ſtrainer. 
milk. 


Crena, or Crenated. Leaves are 


ſaid to be ſuch, as are cut about the 


edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments, 
ape X 
Crepatic, in Pharmacy, it is the | 


which do not look eitherto t 
or the baſe of the leaf. 


cracking or burſting of any ſeed in 
boiling, and this is to be underſtood 


when ſeeds are directed to be boiled 


ad crepaturam. 


Crepatura, i. e. Crepatio, in Para- 


celfus it is an inteſtinal hernia. - 
3 
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It is alſo the cream of 


| Crepinum, 
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Oeępinum, Paracelſus means by it 


tartar. 


Crepis, baſtard hawkweed. A ge- 


nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates ſixteen ſpecies. 

Crepitatio, i. e. Decrepitatio vel De- 
tonatio, from crepo, to crack. | 


Crepitus, a crackling of the joints, 


from a defect of ſynovia, or other 

cauſes. Alſo a noiſy diſcharge of 

air fromthe anus. we 
Crepitus Lupi, puff - balls. 


Creſcentia, calabaſn- tree. A genus 


in ͤ Linnæus's botany. There are two 

ſpecies, and three varieties. 
Creſpinus, the barberry tree. 
Creſpulum. In Myrepfus, it is the 

herb called ox- eye. e 
Creſs. See Tropæœolum. 

Creſſa, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 

tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Creſt (Baſtard,) a ſpecics of Tia- 


1. 


vis e Contrayervꝶ 
Pulvis e Creta Compoſitus, inſtead 


Julepum e Creta: the Pulvis e Che- 
lis Cancrorum Compoſitus ; the Pul- 


of the Pul. e Bolo Comp. the Pulvis- 
e Creta Compoſitus cum Opio, in- 
ſtead of the Puly. e Bol. Comp..cum' 
Qpio. the Trochiſci e Creta, inſtead 
of the Tabellz Cardialg. N 
Cribriforme (0s,) i. e. Gs Ethmbides. 
Cribroſum (Os,) i. e. Os Ethmoides; 
from cribrum, a ſieve. | 
Cricelaſia, the driving a ring or 
circle. Driving a hoop was one of 
the ancient gymnaſtics. It was com- 
mended for rendering the limbs plia- 
ble, and to ſtrengthen the nerves. 
Crico-arytenoidaens lateralis, from 
x63», a ring, aura , an ewer, and 
832905, ſhape. Ariſes fleſhy from the 
cricoid cartilage laterally, where it 
is covered by part of the thyroid, 
and is inſerted into the ſide of the 
baſe of the 


ompoſitus : the 


tænoid cartilage ner 
the former. Its uſe is to open the 
rima glottidis, by pulling the liga- 
ments from each other. 5 aA. 
Crico-arytenoideus poſticus, ariſes 
fleſhy from the back part of the cri- 
coid cartilage, and is inſerted into 
the poſterior part of the baſe of the 
arytznoid cartilage. Its uſe is to 
open the rima glottidis a little, and, 
by pulling back the arytænoid car- 
tilage, to ſtretch the ligament fo as 
to make it tenſe. Fs 3} | 
Cricoides, nemo, 4 ring, and tig, 

a form. The name of the annular 
cartilage belonging to the laryn x. 
Crico-pharyng aus, from npmo;, an- 
nular, and @egvyt, gutter. It ariſes 
from the fide. of the thyroid carti- 
lage, near the attachment of the 
ſterno hyoidæus, and thyreo-hyoi- 
dæus muſcles; and from the cricoid 
cartilage, near the cricothyroidæus; 
it is inſerted into the white line, 
where it joins with its fellow, the 


one of the herbs uſually eaten in the 
| Z 
1 Ce (Narrow-leaved Wild,) a ſpe- 
19 cies of Lepidium. 
1 Creſi (Rock,) a ſpecies of Iberic. 
| = -  Creſs (Rocket, a ſpecies of Hella. 
3 Cre (Sciatica.) See Iberis. 
[1 -  Crefs (Spaniſh) à ſpecies of Vella. 
1 Cre. (Srvi net.) See Cof ono pus. 
; Crefjes (Maier,) Siſymbriam \Naf- 
furtinm agquaticum. | 
Creſſes (Winter.) See Barbarea. 
Creta, chalk. Kentman. mentions 
fifteen forts ; the only one now uſed 
in medicine is the crete alba, which 
is a ſort of calcareons earth. The 
college have retained it in their 
Pharmacopceia ; its preparation, is 
directed among the more femple prepa- 
- rations : it is employed in the prepa- 
ration of the Ammonia, or Volatile 
_ alkali, and of Alum; it is rubbed 
into a ſine powder with Mercury, 
Hydrargyrus cum Creta, formerly | 
KLalled Merc. Alkalifat. it enters the ſuperior fibres running obliquel 
4 Miſtura Cretacea, formerly called upwards, covering nearly one ha f 
5 8 ; ; ot 


11 
it : Creſi, a ſpecies of Lejidium. It is 
1: 

: 


a 


C R. 


df the middle conſtrictor, and ter- 
minating in a point: the inferior 


fibres run more tranſverſely, and 


cover the beginning of the œſopha- 
gus. It uſe is to compreſs that part 
of the pharynx which it covers, and 


to raiſe it with the larynx a little up- 


wards. i | 
Cricos, nemo, A ring, Or cirele. 
Hippocrates calls the annular carti- 


lages, which form the aipera arteria 


thus. 8 
Cricotllyroidæi, from wewog, a ring, 
dvesog, a whelmet, and og, Hape. 


Theſe ariſe from the ſides and fore- 


part of the cricoid cartilage, run- 
ning obliquely upwards: are in- 


ſerted each by two portions, the 


firſt, into the lower part of the thy- 
roid cartilage; the ſecond into its 
inferior cornu. Their uſes are to 
pull forwards and depreſs the thy- 
roid, or to elevate and draw back- 
wards the cricoid cartilage. 
Cridones. See Crinones. 


Crimnodes, xpinrwdncy of xe Noο, Bran. 


An epithet for urine which depoſits 
a branny ſediment. = 
' Crimmon, f. Dioſcorides de- 
feribes it as being a coarſe ſort of 
mealp roduced from zea and wheat, of 
which they make pulſe. Galen ſays, 
that »014we are the —_ particles of 
torrified barley, whic | 
due contuſion in the mill. 


Crinated Roots, are ſuch as ſhoot 


mto the ground in many ſmall fibres 
like hairs; from crinis, a hair. ty 

Crinones, from crinibus, | hairs. 
The name of a diſorder that chiefly 
troubles children, . pricking their 


backs as if with thorns; it makes 


the children very reſtleſs; and is 
faid to ariſe from hairs, which are 
ſcarce of a pin's length, but thick 
and ſtrong. See an account of it 
in the Lond, Med. 
280, &c. n o» 
Crinum, a genus in Linneus's bo- 


#any; of ſpecies there are eleven. 


"4 3 4 * 
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Purpoſe. 


have eſcaped 


Journ. vol. ii. p. 


: 


© Criomyxus, '»proavtct, an epithet for 
perſons abounding with mucus in 
the noſe, CR e 
Criſis, npicie; from xp, to judge, ' 
it is. ſome change in the patient, 
which diſcovers the ſtate of a dif-* _ 
eaſe, whether for the better or the 
worſe, Ane N 
- Critical Days, are 
wherein ſuch change happens. The 
writers of Inſtitutions have ftrayge-" 
ly perplexed this part of a phyfici- 


an's province; it may therefore be 


of conſequence to clear it as 
much as is conſiſtent with our al- 
lotted room here. The concoction 
then of any morbific matter, and 
the humour to be ſecerned, is no- 
thing elſe but a change of it into 
ſuch a due magnitude or ſmallneſs, 
as it may be carried by the cireu- 
lating blood along the canals, and 
excerned by veſſels deſtined for that 
But if the morbific mat- 
ter cannot be reduced to ſuch - 
ſmallneſs that may correſpond to 
the orifices of the ſecretory veſſels, 


then either an abſceſs” or hazmor< -* 


rhage will follow, if a criſis is be- 
gun; for which reaſon abſceſſes, . 
dc. are accounted leſs perfect criſes.” 


But that the morbific matter may be 


reduced to a due ſmallneſs, and its 
wiſhed-for diſcharge be effected, 
there is required a confiderable time, 
if the quantity of matter is large; 
that is, if the diſtemper -be great 
and ſevere. And fince there are a 
great many cauſes, and thoſe very 


conſtant, that may occaſion.” the” 


blood and offending hutnours theres - 
in to be of a different fluidity in the 
inhabitants of different climates; it is 
impoſſible but that different ſpaces 

of time ſhould be required for the 
finiſhing concoction; which make it 
impoſſible to determine the critical 
days in one climate from what they 


are found to be in another. The 
cCauſes of real critical days," that id, 
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| ſuch an which 87K the laſt con- 


coction of the morbific matter, which 
is always attended with its expulſion, 
are all thoſe things which occaſion 


the humours to become of ſuch a 
certain magnitude or minuteneſs, 


and of a greater or leſſer coheſion ; 
but with any given power, bodies, 
unequally large, or unequally coher- 
ing, cannot be concocted in an equal 
time; wherefore it is to be found, 
from the obſervations made by all 
nations among themſelves, what are 


nal ſaffron is the autumnalis, the ſtig - 
ma or the female part of the flower 
is the ſaffron uſed in medicine, 

 .. Crocus, is a term given to many 
preparations made by the chemiſts 
after the manner of ruſt, by corrod- 
ing metallic ſubſtances. 'The col- 
lege have retained Saffron in their 
Pha acopœia; it enters the Vinum 
Rhabarbari, formerly ealled Tinct. 
Rhab, Vinoſ. the Tinctura Aloës 
Compoſita, formerly called Elix. 


Alo&s : the Tinctura Corticis Peru- 


the uſual cauſes and conditions of viani: the Tin&ura Rhabarbari 


thoſe diſeaſes which require a certain 
number of days to finith ſuch a con- 
coction in. And when there is a 
ſufficient number of ſuch obſerva- 
tions made, the diſtemper and cir- 
cumitances appearing the ſame, we 


may be able to foretel a critical day 


with much more exactneſs, than it is 
now in our power to do. . 
Silla, a ſpecies of Cre/alpinia. 
Crifta, the name of a tubercle 
about the anus and pudenda ; they 
are ſo called on account of their 


Cite Galli, cock's comb, a ſpe- 
cies of Rhinanthus. Alſo an emi- 


nence on the upper part of the os 


ethmoides. | 

Crit Clitoridis, i, e. Nymph. 
Cr ite, ihn, i. E. Graudo, Or ſtye on 

the — *. 

. Crithmum, ſamphire, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. There are three 

. 1 

Critica Signa, thoſe ſigns which 
ate taken from the criſis of a diſeaſe, 
as to recovery or death. 

Critici, critical fevers, thoſe fe- 
vers which terminate with the ap- 
pearance of à lateritious ſediment in 


Urne, | | 
Crocodylium, a ſpecies of centau- 
. Creeus, ſaffron, à genus in Lin- 
15's botany. He enumerates one 
Fedde, and two varieties, the oſſici · 


— 
* 
* > 

- 


the Tinctura Rhabarbari Compoſi- 
ta: the Syrupus Croci: the Pilulæ 
ex Aloe cum Myrrba, formerly call. 
ed Pilul. Rufi: the Conf. Aromatica 
inſtead of the Conf. Cardiac. 
Crocus Indicus. Turmeric. , 
; Crocus Metallorum, 1. e. Crocus An- 
timomii. 5 
Crocus Saracenicus, the flower of 
baſtard ſaffron. | 
Crommyon, an Onion. 
Crommyaxyreg mia, acid and fetid 
eructations reſembling the taſte of 


onions. 


Crofſopetalum. See Rhacoma., . 

Croſ5-wort. See Cruciata and Va- 
lautia. 8 

Croſs-Stitch. See Suture (Crucial.) 
Ciretaplite, xoracpereu, the ſame as 
Temporal Muſcle; which fee : from 

22 or elle d to beat, as 

e pulte | | 

 Crotaphinm, à pain in the head near 
the temples. 

Crotolgria, 2 genus in Linnæus's 
—.— There are twenty - three 

es. f f 

Croton, baſtard ricinus, or phy. 
fic nut, a genus in Linnæus's boy 
any. He enumerates twenty - three 

Croton, according to Foekus, it 
bgnibes in , Hippoerates, the bron- 
chia of the lungs expectorated. plots 
Crotone,  zpotum, à fangaus excteſe 
cence on trees, but by a metaphor, it 

| FILE 1686 
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en (up) OR 


is applied. to excreſcences and fun · 


gous humours on the perioſteum. 


- Croup, i, e. Cynanche Trachealis. 
Crowberries, & Apecies of Empe» 
trum. | 4 | 
«- , Crowfoot. Ranunculus. 
- Crawn Imperial. See Corona Impe- 
rialis. 3 
| Crow's Leg. See Crus Cui. 
Crucialia (Ligamenta,) they riſe 
from the inſide of each condyle, and 
are attached to the femur. They 
ive ſtrength to the joint and limit 
V 8 
Crucialis, i. e. Herba Cruciata Hir- 
Suts. ES IK 
. . Crucianella, petty madder, a ge- 


nus in Linn@us's botany. There are 


ſix ſpecies. | 
Cruciata, eroſs- wort, ſo called, be- 


cauſe its leaves axe diſpoſed in the 
. form of a croſs, It is a ſpecies of 


of Yalantia, which is called erofs- 


Port, or mug-weed. A ſpecies of 


gentian is alſo thus named. | 
 Crecibk, it is an earthen veſſel uſed 


dy chemiſts and refiners; it is made 


on purpoſe to bear ſuch a heat as is 

neceſſary for fuſing metals. 
Cruciferm Flower, in Botany, it con- 

fiſts of four petala regularly — — 


in form of a croſs: they conſtitute 
the fifth claſs in Tournetort, and the 
tetrady namia of Linnæus. 


*. Crucitg, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
_ Cruaity, ſigniſies 222 y rawneſs, 
or any thing not duly digeſted and 
mixed, whether in animal or other 


Cruor, ſometimes it means the 
plood in general, and ſometimes the 
venal only dut is the proper term 
for the thick, red part of the blood, 


called alſo craſſamentum, in diſtinc- 
tion to the ſerous or aqueous part. 

Cyupina, purpliſh flowering Nar« 
bonne Coutarrea, à ſpecies of Cen · 


lourco. 


% 


' Crura, The two 


3 
roots, of the medullary bg of ; 


the brain called Medulla Obbangata, 
are thus named. 3 


their union, are thus called. 


| fleſhy, 
from between the two trochanters 
of the os femoris, but nearer the mi- 
nor, firmly adhering to. moſt of the 
forepart of the os femoris, is connect. 

to both vaſti muſcles, It is in- 

ed tendinous into the upper . 
of the patella, behind the rectus. The 


ys to aſſiſt in the extenſion of the 
eg. . | 
. Cruræus, from C e. Femur, 

Crurales Arteriæ, crural arte. 


ries: the external iliac arteries paſs. 
out of the belly under the inguinal 
glands, aud there take the name of 


Crural; each runs under the fartorius, 
vaſtus internus, and triceps muſcles, 
and is covered by them to the lower 

of the thigh; 2 little above the 
internal condyle of the os femoris it 


runs to the ham, and there takes the . 


name of Peplitæ un. | 
Cruralis, the nerve which 
from the loins into the thi 


is 


thus called. It is gy dic by the 
ee 


conjunction of the ſeeond, third, 
and fourth lumbar branches. R 


paſſes under Poupart's ligament, 


runs on the forepart of the thigh, 
upon the iliacus internus muſele, 
and one of its principal branches ace 


companies the vena ſaphena to the 


ankle. | 
Crus, the leg. It includes the 


whole of the lower extremity, from 


the os innominatum to the toes; vis. 
the thigh, leg, and foot. It ſome- 
times 
ſome it is confined to that part be. 
tween the knee and ankle. 

Crus Corvi, cxow's leg, a ſpecies of 


Paricum, 


ignifies only the thigh; by 


Crura Clitoridis, The two 
bodies that form the cler, Be ; 


= 
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Panel, 


of genera. 


| Tyr Gall, cock's leg, or looſe fil bodies, which have no appear-— 


panic graſs, a ſpecies of Panicum. * 
On, Galli, cock's ſpur, or Virgi- 


nian pear-leaved Azarele, or thorn. 


A ſpecies of Cratægut. 
"Crafts Laftea. When the Tinea 
affects the face it is thus named. 
the hairy ſcalp only it is called Ti- 
nea, or feald head. | 

Cr Anaree, yellow ſhining St. 


Crux Cervi, the bone of a ſtag's 
eee: © : | 
EN rymodes, apt hοοẽ,ñ from'sproc, cold. 
An epithet for a fever, wherein the 


external parts are cold. 


Crypforchis, when the teſticles are 


* ) hid txrthe belly, or have not deſcend- 


ed into the ſcrotum, from zpurt, to 


hide, and vey, a tefficle. 


Crypt, XPUTTT als from zourTe, 19 
Har. | Hollow places, like cavities, 
containing ſome fluid. It is a term 
uſed in anatomy to expreſs a recept- 
acle of any particular humour or 


matter, in diſtinction from a gland, 


which is not fuppoſed to receive, 
but only to tranſmit. 


( etæntſeræ, from neunlu, occulto, 


to hide, and a: bog, flor, a flower, the 
nineteenth claſs in Royen's ſyſtem, 
comprehending thoſe rere whoſe 
fructiſication is concealed, viz. part 
of the Filices, Muſci, Alge, and 


* Cryptogamia, from gung, occultut, 
concealed, and yan, nuptice, nuptials, 
in the Linnzzan ſyſtem of botany, a 
claſs of plants, the twenty-fourth or 


laſt in order. This claſs conſiſting 


of ſuch plants as either bear their 
flowers concealed within the fruit, 
or, have them fo ſmall as to be im- 
perceptible ;” it conſiſts of four ar- 
ders; viz. Pilices, fernes, Mr/ci, 
moſſes, Algæ, flags, and Fungi, muſh- 
rooms, conſiſting each of a variety 


Theſe are of 


(25800 


In 


Peter's wort. A ſpecies of Afry-_ 


run 


cond: » 
— * 
* 


ance of metals, yet containing them 
in ſuch a quantity, that they may 
be called metallic bodies, or ores of 
metals. They form a claſs of foſlils. - 
Edwards. | ; | 
Crytometalline Earths. 


bibe water; and which either fall 
down into a looſe maſs, or, when 
gently rubbed between the fingers, 
are diviſible, after they have been 
ſoaked a ſufficient time in water. 
They form an order in the claſs of 
cryptometallines. 

Cryptometalline 


tranſparent; or which refemble ſpar 
cryſtal, or pure fluor of any kind; 
or which are figured or nearly fo; 
or which have a perfectly gloſſy 
ſhining appearance; the name of 


Fler being applicable to any one of 


theſe ſtates. They form an order in 
the claſs of cryptometallines. ; 

Cryptometalline Stones. . They are 
foſſils whoſe component do not 
imbibe water; and which fall not 
into a looſe maſs, nor when gently 


rubbed between the fingers are divi- 


fible after they have been ſoaked a 
fufficient time in water; not figured, 


nor ſhining and gloſſy, nor tranſpa- 


rent. They form an order in the 
claſs of - cryptometallines. The 
calces of metals, when they are 
ſpontaneouſly decompounded, are 
included in this order. | 
 Crypropyica (Iſchuria,) a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine from a retraction of the 
penis within the body. 


. - Cryforchis, npvonpyerc, A retraction 


or retroceſſion of one of tae teſticles. 
- Cryfalli, eruptions about the ſize 
of a lupine, white and tranſparent, 
which ſometimes break out all over 
the body. They 
Cryftalline, and by the Italians Taro- 
Ii. Dr. Cockburn ſpeaks of them as 
attendant on a gonorrhea. | 


They are 


toilils, whoſe component parts im- 


: 


= 


Floſes. They are W 
foſhls which are tranſparent, or ſub- 


* 


are alſo called 


CM 


CR 


Cryftal- Mineral, i. e. Sal Priel. 
Cry/alline Manus, in Hippo- 
crates, are hands ſo cold as to feem 
frozen. | 99 
Cryſtalline Humour, is the ſecond 
humour of the eye, that lies imme- 
diately next to the aqueous behind 
the uvea, oppoſite to the ap rage 
nearer to the fore-part than the back 
part of the globe; it is the leaſt of 
the humours, but much more folid 
than any of them. Its figure, which 
is convex on both ſides, reſembles 
two unequal ſegments of ſpheres, of 
which the moſt convex is on its 
back-ſide, which makes a ſmall ca- 
vity in the glaſſy humour in which 
it lies. It is covered with a fine coat 
called Aranea, 3 
Ciſallixation, is ſuch a combi- 
nation of ſaline particles, as reſem- 
bles the form of a cryſtal, variouſly 
modified according to the nature and 


texture of the ſalts. ' The method is 


by diſſolving any faline body in 
water, and filtering it, to evaporate 
till a film appears at the top, and 


then let it ſtand to ſhoot ; this it does 


by that attractive force which is in 
all bodies, and particularly in ſalt, by 
* reaſon of its ſolidity ; whereby, when 
the menſtruum, or fluid, in which 
ſuch particles float, is ſufficiently im- 
pregnated, or evaporated, ſo that the 
ſaline particles are within each other's 


attractive powers, they draw one an- 


other more than they are drawn by 


the fluid, then will they run into 


cryſtals. And this is peculiar to 
thoſe ſalts, that if ever ſo much di- 
vided and reduced into minute par- 
ticles, yet, when they are formed 


into -eryſtals, they each of them 
re- aſſume their proper ſhapes; ſo 


that one might as eaſily diveſt and 


deprive them of their ſaltneſs, as 


of their figure. This being an im- 
mutable and perpetual law, by 
knowing the figures of the cryſtals, 


. f Y 1 N , We ; N q | 
a | 
we may underſtand what tlie ten 
ture of the particles ought to > 4 1 


* 


which can form thoſe cryſtals. 


on the other hand, by knowing che 
les, may be 


texture of the 
determined the figures of the ery- 
ſtals; for, ſince the figures of the 
moſt ſimple parts remain always 
the ſame, it is evident the f 


which they run into, when com- 
pounded and united, muſt be uni. 


form and conſtant. And ſince te 


force of attraction may be ſtr. 
on one ſide of a 


ides which attract more ſtrongly. 
From which it may eaſily ; 
monſtrated, that the 

leaſt particles is entire 
from that which appears in the cryſ- 
tal. See Prop. 17. under Particle. 
 Cryftalloides Tunica, i. e. Aranea. 


particle than os : 
another, there will conſtantly be a 
eater accretion of ſalts upon thoſe 


be de- 
re of the 
y different 


Cteis, rie, petten. | Ctenes, in the F ; 


plural number, implies thoſe teeth - -* 


which are called inciſore. 
Cube, is a ſolid * of fix 

ſides, which are all ſquares. 
one of the five regular bodies, and 
its contents are found by multiplying. 
any one fide or ſurface by the height. 
Cubeba, Cubebs, a ſpecies of Piper. 


The college have retained Cubebs in 


their Pliarmacopœia. | 


Cubiforme (Os), i. e. Cuboides Os. © 


Cubit, is the middle | 
the ſhoulder-bone and the wriſt. It 


is alſo the ninth degree in the Lin- 


næan ſcale for meaſuring plants; 


from the elbow to the extremity of 

the middle finger; or ſeventeen Pa- 

riſtan inches. eee 
Cubitæus, from Cubitus, i. e. Un. 


Cubitalis, i. e. Cubiteus. 


Cubitalit Arteria, the cubital or 
parts from the ra- 
about a finger's breadth - _ 

Near. © 


ulnar artery. It 
dial artery 
below the bend of the arm. 
the carpus it lies juſt under the integu- 


| 
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ments, runs acroſs the palm 


diiat 
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and forms an arch which anaſ- 

twmoſes with that of the radial; 

whence thefe arteries go to each fin- 
and the thumb. : 


Keats Exteruns, i. e. Extenſor 


Carp: Ulzaris. . 

_ Caubutalis Riolang, i. e. Aucunen s. 
. Cubitdlis, 3 name of the ulnar 
nerve. 
bital nerves as being two in each 
arm, the upper . over the up- 
per extuberance of the os humeri, 
and runs an to the thumb and the 
three next fingers by its branches, 
which ſpread when it approaches 


' the thumb; the inferior, which 
_ paffes under the inner extuberance 


of the os humeri, and runs on to the 
ring and little fingers. 
Cacitalic Ext. & Int. (Vena) ſee 
Baflica Vena. 

Ca Profunda (Lena. ) Some- 


_ times fram one, and ſometimes from 
mother of the branches, called Me- 


diane; 2 branch goes out on the in- 
kde ey the fore- arm, which is thus 


med. 
Cubans, fram Cub audlu, becauſe the 


ns e te Lows. on; that 


at their meals, i. e. Ulna, which 

e; or the elbow, or the fore-arm 
from the elbow to the wriſt. 
Cubitus, a cubit meaſure, In bo- 


tanp, it is eighteen inches; fo the 
ftalks 


| of plants are named cubitalis, 
dricubitalis, &c. according to their 


1 | 
| Kab (are from e, a cube, 


and dg, form. It is fituated imme- 


as the little toe, and the tot next to 
Cuchoro-flower, Flos Cuculi, and 


̃ e eee Pratenſis. 


Cackow-pint, ſee Arum. 
. Qucubahus, campion, or berry-bear- 
ing chickweed, 2 genus in Linnæus's 
botapy. There are fifteen ſpecies, 


%. 


„ 
of the 


Cheſelden deſcribes the cu- 


lis before the os calcis; on its 
fore - ſide it ſuſtains the os metatarſi 


4; Is ö \ 
* 
* 


8 U. 
Cucullaria, a ſpecies of Valaumis ; 


alſo a ſpecies. of Vumaria. 


Cacullaris, a mulcle 2 to 
one 


move the ſcapula, ſo called 
its. figure reſemblin 
hood, It is alſo called Trapezns. 

Cucullate flower, from cuculla, a 
hood ; fo called from its reſemblance 
in ſhape to a hoad. 

Cucullus, i. e. Cucnpha. 

Cycumber, fee Cucumis. 

Cucumber (Chineſe ſerpent), fee A. 


ina. 

Cucumber (Egyptian), Luffa. , 
Cucumber 1 — Sicyos. 
Cucumber (Virginian ſmall creeping), 

a ſpecies of Melothria. | 

Cucumeraria, i- e. Momordica. 

Cucumeriua Indica, i. e. Momordica. 


Cucumis, cucumber, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. To this genus 


he adds the Anguria, Mele, and Colo 


cyutlis. There are thirteen ſpecies. 
Cucupha, is an ancient form of 
quilting ſaices into a cap to be worn 
upon the head in many nervous diſ- 
tempers, and ſuch as more-particu- 
larly affect the head; but they are 
now almoit out of practice. 
Cucurbita, the gourd, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, To this genus 
he adds the Peso and Melopepo. He 
euumerates ſeven ſpecies. ; 
Cucurbita, a cucurbit. A chemi- 
cal veſſel, commonly called a body, 
made of, earth or glaſs, in the fh 


. therefore thus call» - 


Curnrbite, vel 


Cucurbitula, . A cupping-glaſs. 


Cucurbitini Lumbrici, a ſort of 


worms in human bodies, which re- 


ſemble gourd- ſeeds in ſhape, and 


therefore are thus named. e ſe· 
parate joints of the tape · worm are 
thus named. | 
Caudkveed,, See Filage. It is alſo 
a name of ſeveral ſpecies of Gnapha- 


lium. 


Cudweed (Baftard ) See Micropus, 


Cuema, 


* 


that of monk's 


Fi * 


s 


rather, as Hippocrates ſighifies by 
this word, when the complete rudi- 
ments of the fœtus are formed. 


Cujete, oval-fruited calabaſh- tree, 


a ſpecies of Creſcentia. *. | 
Culbicio, a ſort a ſtrangury, or ra- 
ther heat of urine. | | 
*  Culens, or Cullens, 4 Roman 'mea- 
ſure containing _—_— amphoræ; 
ſometimes it fignifies a leather ſack. 
Culilaban, a ſpecies of Laurus. 
Culilawan, the name of a hot 
aromatic bark, found in New Gui- 
nea, of ſimilar virtues to the Cortex 
Mary. 3 6 
nary (alt, it is the ſalt which is 
uſed at our tables, to be taken with 
our food, &c. | 
Cutters, the fame as Culeus. 
* Culmen, Culmns, is properly the 
ſtalk of the graſſes. | 
Culmiferous plants, are ſuch as 


have a ſmooth jointed ſtalk, and 
_ uſually hollow; and at each joint 
the ſtalk is wrapped: about with ſin- 
e, narrow, long, ſharp-pointed 
ves, and their feeds are contained 
in chaffy huſks, as in the graſſes. 
Culter, the third lobe of the liver. 
Culus, the anus. 
Cumin. See Cuminum. 
Cumin (Baſtard or Wild.) C. 
Lagoecia. 5 | 
Cuminoider, fo Tournefort called 
the Lagoecia of Linnæus. 
Cuminum, "Cumin, A us in 
Linnz#us's botany. There is but 
one ſpecies, viz. 1 The 
college have retained this ſeed in 
their Pharmacopœia; it enters the 
Emplaſtrum Cumini, formerly called 
Empl. e Cymino. _ 
Ouicalis Satura, the ſuture by 
which the os ſphenoides is joined to 
the os frontis. : 
Cunciforme Os, from Cuneus a 
wedge. A name of the os ſphenoides, 
from its being bi; 50 between the 
other bones. It is alſo a name 


- 


e I 
- "Cen ; the conception, or of the third bone of the firſt row in 
Dn 6 — the wriſt; it is ſo called from its 
appearing like a wedge fiicking de. 


. - 


* 
* 
P 


tween the two rows. 


Cuneiformia Offa, are the fourth, 
fifth, — ſixth bones age nue pe 


called from their wedge-· like 


from Cuneus, a wedge, and na, 


Aape : for- they are large 


and narrow below. They lie a 


three at the fide of one another. £ 
. The upper 


fide is convex, and thei 
under hollow, by which means t 
muſcles and te: 
of the foot are not hurt when we go, 
At one end they have each a finus, 
which receives the os naviculare, 
and at the other end they are jolu 

to the three inner bones of the meta- 
tarſus ; the inmoſt of theſe bones is 


the biggeſt, and that in the middle . Þ 
the leaſt. , : | | * ; © 
Cuncus, the Wedge, which is a tri- 


angular priſm, "whoſe ſides are acute 
_— itoſceles triangle. 
ita, a genus in Linnteus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates four ſpecies. 
unonia, a genus in Linnz1s's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 


unonia, à ſpecies of Antholyza. 8 Ry 
Cunnus, expreſſes ſo much of 4 
woman's privy parts as confiſt of the - 


clitoris, nymph, and labia. 


Cupania, a genus in Linnzug's 


botany. There is but one ſpecies. - 
a or Copel, it is a v 

of aſhes and burnt bones, for ſepa- 

rating the droſs from metals, chiefly 

uſed by the refiners. WES; 

Cuperoſa, Copterat. 


Cuphos. are, light, when applied 


to aliments, it N their being 
eaſily digeſted; when to diſtempert, 
that they are mil. 5 


— — 


Cuphea, a ſpecies of Lyhrum, © * 


Cupmoſs. See Pyridans. 

Cu preſſis, the cypreſs tree, a genug 

in Linnæus's botany. 7 

ſpecies. | 2 

Cupreſinum, Cypreſs wine. 
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ri Rubigo, verdigris. 


_  Cuprum. See Copper. RET 
(ura Avenacea, a decoction of oats 


and ſuccory roots, in which a little 
nitre and ſugar were diſſolved, was 
formerly uſed in fevers, and was 
thus named, f 
Curaſſavica, Curaſſao oranges, a 


variety of aurantium. 


__ +. Curatelle, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. There is but one ſpecies. - 
Curcas, the Barbadoes nut, a ſpe- 


Cies of Fatropha. 
Curcuma, turmerick, a genus in 
 Linnzys's botany. He enumerates 
two ſpecies. The college have re- 
- . tained this root in their Pharmaco- 
> 758 it is the Curcuma Longa, 


Currant-tree. See Ribe. 


Cuſuma or Curtuma, 1. e. Cheledo- 
mam Minus. 

- +» Curſuta, vel Curſutæ Radix. This 
zs à name of a foreign root, not 
much know in general practice. 


It is. a, ſtrong bitter, or hath much 
the appearance and taſte of gentian, 
Dr. Home of Edinburgh ſtyles it 
Gentiana lutea ſylveſtris; while he 
terms the common Gentian, Gentiana 
tute ſativa, 

Cururz, a ſpecies of Paullinia. 

Cuſcuta, dodder, a genus in Lin- 


næus's botany. There. are three 
- ſpecies. | 


- 


.  Cuſpidatus, cuſpated or cuſpidated. 
It is when the leaves of'a flower end 
in a point. | Fa 
Cuſpis, properly it is the point of 
a ſpear; but it is applied to the 


.. -glans penis. It is alſo the name of 
aà bandage... | | 


Cufſonia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
Cles. - 


= Cuftard appꝭe· tree. See Annona. 
Cue Oculi, an inſtrument to 
Pfreſerve the eye in an operation. 


Cutambuli, the name of a ſort of 
worms either under the {kin or upon 


E42 Þ 4 
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it, which by their creeping cauſe 
uneaſineſs and pain. + wy 
Cutaneus Muſculus, i. e. Platyſma 
Myoides. Te; 
Cutaneous, is any thing concerning 
the ſkin, either of a diſtemper or re- 
medy, from Catis, the ſtir _ 
Cutaneous diſeaſes, are generally 
ſuppoſed- to proceed from that cur- 


dy matter, like paſte, ' which being 


thruſt out and lodged between the 
cuticular pores, cauſes a ſtagnation 
of the juices, and dryneſs of the ſkin, 

&c. a 


Cutaneum Offis Coccygis (Ligamen- 
tum,) it goes out anteriorly from the 
extremity of the Os Coceygis ; it is 
ſlender,” and divides into two por- 
tions at the orifice of the. anus, 
which run into the membrana adi- - 
poſa, and are inſerted in the ſkin on ' 
each ſide of the anus by a. kind of 
expanſion, and, continuing to diva- 
ricate, they are loſt on the two ſides 
of the perinæa um. 

_ Cutaneus, i. e. Sphinfer Ani, alſo 
the name of a nerve, that paſſes from 
the union of the ſeventh cervical and 


_ firſt dorſal pairs, to the inſide of the 


arm. | 
Cutch, ſo the Engliſh in the Eaſt 


Ingles call the Terra Japonica. 


ticula, the cuticle or ſcarf-ſkin; 
alſo called Epidermis, from «m1, ſupra, 


. above, and dena, cutis, the ſkin, is the 


firſt and outermoſt covering of the 
body, commonly called the ca. 
Fin. This is that ſoft ſkin which 
riſes in a bliſter upon any, burning, 
or, the application of a bliſtering 
plaſter. It ſticks cloſe to the ſurface 


of the true ſkin, to which it is alſo 


tied by the veſſels which nouriſh it, 
though they are ſo {mall as not to be 


ſeen. When the ſcarfiſtin is exa- 


mined with a microſcope, it appears 


to be made up of ſeveral layers of ex- 
ceeding ſmall ſcales, which cover 
one another, more or leſs, 3 


to the different thickneſs of the ſcaꝶ- 
25 1 


are three N 
firſt is an infinite number of the 


— 


5 c 


Ain in the ſeveral parts of the body. 


In the lips, where the ſcales appear 

plaineſt, becauſe the ſkin is thinneſt, 
they only in a manner touch one 
another. Now theſe ſcales are either 
the excretory ducts of the glands of 
the true ſkin, as is apparent in-fiſhes, 
or elſe the glands have their pipes 
opening between the ſcales. Lewen- 
hoeck reckons, that in one circular 
ſcale there may be 5coo excretory 
channels, and that a grain of ſand 
will cover 250 ſcales; ſo that one 
grain of ſand. will cover 102500 
orifices through which we daily per- 
ſpire. 


The ſcales are often glewed to N 


one another by the groſſer po of 
our inſenſible tranſpiration harden- 
ing upon them by the heat of the 
body, which carries off the more 
volatile particles. 
which is afterwards ſeparated by the 


glands of the ſkin being pent in be- 


tween the ſcales, cauſes frequent 
itching; and, where the matter has 
been 2 pent up, ſmall pimples; 
for the removing of which, nature 
directs to thoſe wholeſome remedies 
of frequent rubbing, or waſhing, or 
bathing. : The nſe of the /carf-/tin 
is to defend the nerves of the ſkin, 
which are the origin of the ſenſe of 
feeling, from the injuries of rough 
and hard bodies, as well as the air; 
for either thoſe would make too ex- 
1 and painful an impreſſion on 
the naked nerves; or, the air would 
dry them, fo that they would be leſs 
ſuſceptible of the nicer touches of 
pleaſure. 4 596,44 0 
Cuticularis Membrana, the dura 
mater, | | 
Cuticuloſus, i. e. Sphiner Ani. 
Cutiliæ, certain cold fountains in 
Italy, mentioned by Celſus and 
Pliny, which were uſed in baths. 
Cutis, the ſkin. In this there 
arts remarkable: the 


5 


| 


* 


h, Wn 
papillæ pytamidales; theſe are the 


The humour, 
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ends of all the nerves: of the tin, 


each of which is incloſed in two or 


three covers of a p idal fi 


and thoſe covers each above an- 


other. They may be eaſily ſeen and 


and in the ſkin of the. feet of ſeve - 
ral other animals. - Between theſe 


Arn are an infinite number of 


oles, which are the orifices of the 
excretory veſſels of the mili 


- 


ſeparated in the /#in of an-elephant, - © / 


glands underneath, * About the pa- 


pille is ſpread a mucous ſubſtance, - 


which becauſe it is pierced by them, 
and conſequently full of little holes, 
is called by Malpighi, the * Corpus 


reticulare; its uſe is to keep the ex 


tremities of the nerves ſoft and moiſt, 


and ſenſible of the lighteſt touches, 


The ſecond part is a web of ner- 


vous fibres, and other veſſels dif- 


ferently interwoven, and it is the 
parenchyma, or that- part of the = 
that the parchment is made of- The 
third is an infinite number of 


miliary glands, about which there | 


is much fat; they lie under the 


the matter of ſweat and inſenſible 


tranſpiration. Each gland receives 
a nerve and artery, and ſends out 
a vein and excretory veſſel, which 


other two parts, and they ſeparate 5 a 


laſt paſſes through the other two - 


parts of the cuticula, for diſcharging 
the body of this matter, and for 
moiſtening the cuticula, and the 


papillæ pyramidales, that they may 


not dry, which would very much 
hurt the ſenſe of feeling“ Upon 
the ſurface of the is there are 
many parallel lines, which are cut 


interſections make ſpaces. of a 
rhomboidal- figure; and out of 


each angle, for the greateſt part, 


grows a hair, ſhorter or longer, as 
nature requires in the ſeveral parts 
of the body; but in the palms of 


the hand e are no hairs, 


theſe 


, by ag many parallel ones. Theſe Ny 


2 
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which covers the 
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theſe lines do not interſect one an - 
other; and on the ends of the fin- 
they are ſpiral. The in is 

x times thicker than the ſcarf-ſkin ; 


and in the ſole of the foot it is much 


thicker than in the face, hands, and 
other parts. In the fummer it is 
fofter, becauſe the pores are wider. 
In the winter it is more compact and 
hard, becauſe the s are cloſer, 
therefore the hairs of beaſts ſtick 
faſter, and furs made of them are 
better in that ſeaſon. In ſome this 
Fin is white, in others black and 
oy: which probably comes from 
the different colours of the mucus, 


the Ain; for the fibres of the /tin 
in all are white, and there is little 
or no difference in the colour of 
different bloods. The in is not 


only a covering in which all the 
b of hich 


are wrapped up; 
t in it alſo nature has placed 

organs of the ſenſe of teeling, ſo 
that not the leaſt thing hurtful can 
aſſault us without our knowledge: 
and as it preſerves us from exter- 
nal offences, ſo it relieves us of noxi- 
ous and ſuperfluous internal hu- 
mours; its glands being the emunc- 
tories of the whole body, through 
which not only the peccant hu- 
mours paſs, but likewiſe the greateſt 
part of the liquors which we drink, 
which having part of their office in 
conveying - the aliments into the 
blood, are in the next place to diſ- 
ſolve the ſaline and terreſtrial par- 
ticles to be carried off through the 


grow of the ftir and kidneys.— 


ow the ſum of all theſe particles 
ftrained through the cuticular glands, 
is by Sanctorius reckoned to amount 
to about 50 ounces in Italy; fo 
that ſuppoſe a man's body to weigh 
160 pounds, then in 51 days we 
pire a quantity equal to the 


weight of the whole body. And 


from the conſideration of this and 


3 
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do conſtantly 
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other evacuations, our bodies are 
ſaid to be-renewed and changed in 
ſome ſtated times: but that the 
veſſels or ſolid parts of the body 
ecay, waſte, and 
—_— does not at all ſeem pro- 

e; nor if they do, is it poflible 
to determine in what time there is 
a total change; and I am more 
apt to think, that the fluids only 
conſume, of which though ſeveral 


2 are daily loſt, yet it is not 
rom thence certain when the old 


ſtock is ſpent, and the veſſels fill- 


chyma of the 


the internal ear. 


ed with new juices: for beſides 
that the true quantity of blood in 
body is not Certainly known, 
we can never be ſure whether they 
are new or old juices, or a mixture 
of both, which are conſtantly fly- 
pF; 2 5 if a mixture, which is 
molt probable, in what proportion 
they are mixed, which —_ neceſ- 
ſarily be known in order tv deter- 
mine when the old maſs is entirely 
evacuated, But that part of our 
native blood does remain in. the 
body, even to the laſt ſtages of life, 
ſome think credible from hence, that 
the ſmall-pox comes upon many at 
80 or go years of age; but whether 
that is concluſive, we have not lei- 
ſure here to examine. ' © 

Cutt, a name of the Terra Japoni. 
ca, in ſome parts of the Eaſt Indies. 

Samut, uvaw, a bean; it alſo 
ſignifies a woodlouſe in-the ſhape-of 
a bean. 8 

Cyanella, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There are three ſpecies. 

Cyanus, the corn- bottle, or blue- 
bottle, a ſpecies of Centaurea. 

anus (Oriental Purple Sweet,) a 
ſpecies of Centaurea. 

Cyanzs Lapis, i. e. Lapis Lazuli. 

Cyar, properly the eye of a needle 
but it is uſed to fignify the orifice of 


Cyaſma, brown i in Þ nant 


women's forehead, lips, or ha 42. 
Cyathiſeus, 


r 


12 
1 med id the ſha 
OY as an ear-picker. 
ſy xvab, A cup, from the 
ou LALLY to pour out. It was a 
common meaſure among the Greeks to 
and Romans, both of the liquid a 
dry kind. It was equal to 
N or the twelfth part 


of a ſmall 


111 vero the cubitus. 

\  Cyboides, i. e. Cuboidet. 

Cycas, the ſago · tree. A genus in 

innæus's botany. There are two 
peckes 0150. OP 

Cycima, litharge. 

. Cyclamen, ſow "bread. A genus 
in. Linnæus's botany. There are 
=_ ſpecies. 22 | ; 
Cyclamen ( i, e. 
: Hyemale Africanum. 

Cycliſeus, XUXALTH 0G, from oo 
circle. An inſtrument in the form 
of a half moon, formerly uſed for 
ſcraping. rotten bones. 0 

Ocliſaus, a * Alſo a ſort 
"of circular rugine | 

Cycloid. It is the curve deſcribed 


by a point in the periphery of a cir- 
_ | Walle pulſe. 


, rolling upon a ſtraight line. 
Oclopion, XUXAWT 10), 


to far ound, and v, the eye, the white 
of the eye. 


Cyclus Metaſyneriticus. It is a 
long protracted courfe of remedies, 
perſiſted in with a view of reſtaring 
- the particles of the body to ſuch. a 
Gatos as is neceſſary- to . 

Cydar, tin. 

 Cydania, the quince-tree 


donia of Linnzus. 


in their Pharmacopoeia za muci- 
lage of the.ſeed, Mucila ee 
cn e Sir 


"x Wy 
Cyathi cus, jp from: babe, 
he hollow part of a probe, 


om  xvxaow, 


Cycles, a circle. Hippocrates uſes flax. 
this word to ſignify the cheeks, and 
the orbits of the eyes. 


Aſpe- 
cies of Pyrus, It is the Pra. Cy-. 
The college 
have retained its fruit, and i its ſeed, 


er 


Cyema, i. e. Cugine. | 5 3 

. eg i. e. Lapis Etites 3 

linder, is a Fed body made by. 
the rotation of- a reftangular para 
lelogram about one of its b ay ; - 
that when in anatomy a v 


be cylingrical, or a. nde, i ; 


to b 
a other, but that-it is of the ſame dia- 
Thos in 1 places, contrary to a 

one, or a Conical Igel; whith ſee. 
„Olle, , from XUANDW, to make 
me. In Hi 


ected with a kind of luxation, which 


mean; that it is ſo ſhaped, as nat 
wo _m— at one end than an- 


»pocrates, it is ane al- 


bends outwards, and is hollowed WD. 


inward, "Each à defect in the tibia 
as called :Cylls 


Val 
e 1. E. C ts... 


When All. the peduncles | 


1 N ſtems ariſe from the ſame 


a eee center, but the Aſh». are 


without any detetminate order, as 


in the elder. It alſo lignifies the 
| ops of plants. 


ofss, and the perſon to 
whom it belongs, is called by the 
Latins Farus, and is oppaled * 


Ln is applied dy Galen 


ſome others to an unequal fluc- 


ub (Os) i. e. Scaphoides (Os.) 
I ent 


frage. Alle tie ivy-leaved toad 
A ſpecies of Autitrſiumm. 


lago Gricoides. 
Cymbaria, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
C KA, from cymba, 4 boat, 


1. e. Scaphoide 


s ( HJ) 


* veſſel } in the ſhape In. 


urinal 
 Cyminum, © i. e. FT, 
Gnarls e from rv. a 
Ad. E, and ayxe to ufocate. 
that ſpecies af. Angina or Quin/ey, 
in which the tongue is inflamed ahd 
ſwelled ſo, that it out between 


the teich. Aretœus 3 | 
8 named 


Faxi- 


* 2 . 4 
Cymbalaris Cartilage, I. , Carti- we 


It is 


ys U a ASL Bae N * . Rn a a 
r Finn leg wv err. „ 
* " z 
- 
. 
- 


| 2 | b of 
: 1 - La 


named from dog's either being ſub- 
ject to it, or elſe when in health 
( they hang out their tongues at times. 


= 


> Caius Aurelianus ſays, that the 
voice of a patient in a quinſey re- 

- ſembles' that of a dog or of a wolf. 
Cynanche is the generic name for a 


eb Tnanche Exanthematica, i. e. Cy- 
nmanecſe Epidemica. - 5 

* | 
l 9 The ſame as the Cynanche 
Mala. 8 

+ "Cynanche Maligna, the putrid 
quinſey, or ulcerated ſore throat. 

. Cynanche Parouidee, i. e. the 
quinſey of the parotid glands, com- 
monly called the Mum. 

 Cynanche Flarynga a, the quinſey 

of the pharynx and œſopbagus. 

« Cynanche Stridula, the quinſey 

commonly called the Croup. 
Cynanche Trachealis, the tracheal 
_ © quinſey, known by the name of the 


Cpnanche Tonfillaris, the quinſey 
of the tonſils. It is an inffamma- 


the fauces, particularly affecting the 
5 tonſils, 8 and the uvula. 
' =. ..Cynanche Ulcersſa, i. c. Cynanche 
ee Y 3 22375 
Onanchica Medlicamenta. Medi- 
dines appropriated to the Cynanche. 
Cynanchica, ſquinancy wort. A 
ſpecies of Aſperula. | 
 Cynanchum, dog's bane. A ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates fourteen ſpecies; | 
\  Cynanthemis, a name of the Cotu- 
, Ha la Fetida. , ets 
£ Cynanthropin, from xv, a dog, 
and arbewroc, a man, It is uſed by 


fa 


” 


Choly, when men fancy themſelves 
actions. 55 


. 2 
* + - ” 


4 28.) 


' - Cynanche Gangrængſa, the putrid 


tion of the mucoùs membrane of 


enumerates nine ſpecies. 
vo 23 or Cynoliſſus. 
by 


Bellini, De Morbis Capitis, to ex- 
preſs a particular kind of melan- 


Changed into dogs, and imitate their 


© S 
 Cynapiun, lefſer hemlock. _ | 
© "Cynara, artichoke. A genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
four ſpecies. 25 
Cynicus, "xv1z0gy CANINE, Certain 


convulſions, called Cynic Spaſms. ' 


Ounia, a veſlel in the ſhape of an 


* Quin/ey.in Dr. Cullen's Neſology, urinal. 
. > Cynanche Epidemica. It ts the  Cynobotane, i. e. Cotula Fetida:; 
- Febris Anginaſa of Huxham. 1 Gade a ſpecies of Antir- 


rhinuw. | 
; Cynocofonum, wolf 's-bane. 

_ Cynocoprus, from vw], a dog, and 
xoTecc, the white dung of a dog. 

'  Cymcrambe. So Tournefort calls 
the Theligonum of Linnaeus. 

_ Cynecytis, the dog-roſe. 
Cynode&os, zvroJqxrog, So Dioſco- 
rides calls a perſon bit with a mad 
dog 4 | 


Cynodeſmim, aur trom vor 


& dog, and , to bind, A ligature 


by which the prepuce is bound 
upon the glans. Sometimes it ſig- 


niſies the lower part of the prepuce. 


Cynodontes, novodorress from xv, 


4 dog, and ods, a tooth, The canine 


teeth. | 
Cymgloſum, hound's tongue. A 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 


It is uſed 
eiſter, in his Exercit. Tert. De 

Mob. Chron. in the ſame ſenſe as 

Rabies Canina. a 

Cynometra, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
cies. 

Cynolophz. Pollux calls theſe cer- 
tain aſperities of the vertebræ, and. 
beginning of the ſpine of the back. 

_ Cyno!y//a, 1. e. Cynolifſa. 
. Cynomorium, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, There is but one-ſpecies. 

Cynomoj a, a name of the Hllium, 
in Oribaſius. ae en 

Cymphallophora, a ſpecies of Cap- 

; N 


5. 1 | 
 Cymops, a ſpecies of Plantag». | 
f | Cyne- 


* 


i. e. a greedy appetite, that is not 


Pi eaſily ſatisfied 


\  Cynorthodon, from 5 4 deg, and 
godor, aroſe, i. e. Cyne/batos, - 
Cyng/eatos, the dog-roſe or hip- 
tree. It is one of the largeſt plants 
of the roſe-kind.. The college 
retained the fruit of this ſhrub in 
their Pharmacapœia; it is the Roſa 
Canina, Linn. with the pulp of the 


fruit a Conſerve, Conſerva Cynoſ- 


bati, is directed to be made. 
. Cynoſorchis, a name of ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of Orchis. 
a ay dog's tail, or r dog-tail 
A genus in Linnæus's bo- 
| any He enumerates thirteen ſpe- , 


* from. nun 10, the fetus, 
and Grew, {0 carry, tion, It is 
| 2 — of a woman with W to 
er pregnancy. Corel 
par iſſus, i. e. Cupreſſus, 

6 er hien a ſpecies of Euplor- 
ia, 


Cypernc.. A genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He enumerates e e 


| 23 | 
hed 25 'A ſ pecies of 

| nary} See alſo Schanus. 
Cyperus (Hadi) A ſpecies — 
Carex. 

Cyphoma, ar balia, or Fm av oe, 

C.yphoſis, aui, to bend. 
kind of gibboſity, an incurvature of 
the ſpine of the back, when the 


vertebræ incline preternaturally out- 


wards. 
Cypira, turmeric. 
Copreſſur, | ls E. 2 
-ypreſs Tree, upreſſus. 
. Cypreſs br ny 1 — Scoparia. 
Ger ladbar, ladies flipper. 'A 
genus in Linnæus's botany, He 
enumerates three ſpecies. | 
Ed tex or Cyp/elis, the ear- wax. 
renia., In Rulandus it ſigni- 
2 "he faces of ſaffcon infuſed in 
© , 


1 


6259) 
\ Oynerexia, the 3 as Bulimia, | 
worn by the 


have 


ſology 
A 


* 


Cyrbafia, properly the tiara or cap 
erſian monarchs, Fg. . 
rates uſes this word in his Treas, 
tiſe on-the diſeaſes of. Women, in de- 
ſcribing a ſort of covering which 1 
directs for the breaſts. 
Cyrebia, the huſks of barley, or 
of other corn, which fall off while 
they are torrifying, or when ſoaked - 
in water. | 5 


¶renaicus, is applied to = juice = 


of the laſerpitium of the ancients, 
from the 8 where it- moſtly 
flouriſhed, b 
ineta, and ſome others; as it is 
o taken notice of under the ſame 
Alben by. hs in his 
Corenaieus Ligue, i. e. Gam Ben- 
3 
Cyrenaicus Sal, i. e. Sal Au- 


niacus. 


Cyrilla, « genus in Linnzus's bo- . 


tany. There is but one ſpecies. : 
Cyrones, i. e. Acari; particular 

tools which lodge under the cuti» 

cle. : 


n the podex or anus. 
1 ,yrtoides, . , 


 Cyrtoma, wv | 
hump-backed. 2 oat er - 


mor, or bboftty. yy Vogel's No- 
it ſignifies a particular flatu - 
— tumor of the belly. 
Se the rickets. 
Maro, . xvogagog, the. 
anus, 
Giles, i. e. Lapis Ain 7 
Cy/otis, inflammation of the anus. 
y/teoli thos, xvoTIEOA l og, from agree, 4* 
the bladder, and Mbec, a flone, © The 
ſtone in the bladder. Fry 
Cyſtice Arterie, the cyſtic arte - 
ries. The hepatic artery having 
advanced behind the ductus hepati- 
cus towards the veſiculæ fellis, it 
gives two principal branches, cated 
Arteries Cyſtice. TS, 
Cyſtice Yen, a branch from the 


9 eee „ 


ibonius Largus, 5 . 


* 


Ddiseider-fumitory. 


ey 


the bottom, and as they are often 
only two in number, they are called 
COyftite Gemell ee. 

Eyficr. Medicines preſcribed in 
any diſorder of the bladder; becauſe 
tyftiews, from woo, 4 Bladder, fi 
niffes any part of the body fo cal. 
ed, as the urinary bladder or gall- 


5 bladder. 


CyBicus DuFws, is a pipe that goes 
from the neck of the gall-bladder, 


not in a ſtraight line with the blad- 


der, but. as it were, more d 

in the liver; into which ſome bi- 
lions ducts likewiſe open, and its in- 
Der membrane has ſeverul rugæ, to 
retard the motion of the bite. See 


bie is alſo applied to the arte 
and veins communicating be- 
tween the vena portæ and liver. 


Cyfticapmor, © African climbing. 
Lrffiuer, enc yſted tumors, and 


hole ww hoſe fubſtunce i included ih. 


a membrane. 


(fin, ur 50 a fmalt bladder. 
is, uc vis, It is ap- 


pled to any . of morbid 


umours. f 
Cfeitts, 5 amatation of the uri- 
"nary bladder. 


» Cftiphlozia, i. e, Miiit. | 


Cyfocele, a hernia Form . by the 


Protruſon of the urinary bladder. 
Cyffolithica (Iſchuria), a retention 
2 urine from A r ſtone TOTS. 
r. 5 ä 


2 


mme eh fellis, from its neck .to 


* 
* 
% p ” 


ica (1, ble 12), a ſup- 
* Ber t Reb ; palſy in 
bladder. . 


Cyftoptafes, che 3 inner when of 
the bladder protruding through the 
urethra, 
 Cyſtophlegmatica (Iſchwia), a p. 
preſſion of urine from abundance of 
mucus in the bladder. 


floproftica Iſeluria), 2 
. = of urine from pain 22 


bladder, cauſed dy indurated fæces, 


wind, inflamnntion, abſcels, &c. in 
the rectum. 

 Cyftopyica, (I/churia), a ſuppreſiion 
of urine from purulent matter in the 
bladder. 


Saen Iſchurie), ſup 
fon o ar Kats 5 1 8 


ſphincter of the r 

Cy/ftothromboides ¶ Iſehrria), a up- 

on of wrinefrom gramoust n 
in the bladder. 

Cyftotomia, a cutting of the blad: 
der in the operation for the ſtone. 

Cytin i fur mes. See Cytinus. 5 

Grm. It generally ſiguiſies the 
flower of the pomegranate ; but 
ſometimes, it is uſed to ſignify the 
cups of flowers which expand after 
the ſame manner. 

Cytifo-Genifta, common broom. 


Cyrifides, A ſpecies | of 5 
tis. 


Cytifus, baſe-trefoil, or bean tree- 
foil, a genus in Linnæus s botany. 
There e ſeventeen ſpectes. 

Ori * See Cajon. 


DAB URI, 


— 


Darunr! i. e. 1 Orellana 


of Linnæus. 

-Daceton, from Jaxw, to bite, an 
#pithet for ſuch animals as hurt by 
biting. 

Dachel, 80 Boerhaave calls the 
Palma Major. 

»  Dacneron, from Tux, 40 Bite, bit - 
ing; an epithet for a collyrium in 


Trallian. 


Dacrydium, i. e. Diagridium. 


«4 Dacryoges, daxpvodyc, from Jaxpuy 


8 tear, in Hippocrates. 


Dacryoma, a coalition of one/or 
more of the puncta lachrymalia. 


an epithet for ſuch 
things as * the tears to flow, 
{uch as onions, & c. 

Dadiletus, the Hermodaciyl. 

Dactyideus, i. e. Lapis Lyncis. 
_  Datlylethra, daurt huge, a machine 
ſhaped like a finger, and introduced 
— the ſtomac to excite vomit- 


g Dafrdil ( Sea 4: atium, r 
Dafidil (wild ks: if.) See 
' Cifſus Pſeudo Narciſſus. 


-w JaxriMgy, Web- finger 


— liz, cock's-foot graſs, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany, He enu- 
merates five ? 

Dackylus, Nanruges, the date. In 
Boerhgave it is the Palma mayor. Fas 
is a name of the Blatta B 
and, among the Greeks, at is = 
ſame meaſure as Digitzs among the 
Latins, 

. Da&#ylus Tauts, i.e. Belemnires. 

Dai ius 3 the great Palin 

Bedalus a —_ ven t0-Mer- 
cury, on account its volatilit 

with heat, from a perſon ſo cllied, 
who invented wings to fly with. 

Da mon, Jazuwr, which ictly ſig- 


2 i Pit either aj ar bas, 


bath not blewiſe < 


from the application of ſome wri 


in medicine, moſt of which are too 


ridiculous to take notice of ; but, as 


it is taken in a bad ſenſe, its dard 86 : 


tive Dæmuniae is moſt juſtlyaſen 
o ſuch diſtempers as cagnot be 205 


6 to natural cauſes, but are ſup- 1 
e the influence of p poſſeſ- . 


ſion by the devilz ov even * 
notions have not "org. nee . 
exploded. 


Dænonomania, po ere, 
a kind of melancho Wwppaled tg 
ariſe from the es: 

mon; it is — fei 
impoſtors. dee Sawvag, N Mae 
Dafidil, Narciſſus. 


ria, 


Dais, a genus in PROS: bo» 8 


way. There are two ſpecies. | 
_ See Belli. 
(American TD 2 va - 
* Leucanthemum 
Daiſy (Blue.) See Globularia; : 
— 4 (Greater), i. e. Leucanthe- 


* if (N clecknas), | 1. 6. Aer, | 

Daif, (Mowpelier Great Moun 
Jain), a variety of Leucanthemum.. - 

Dallergia, a 
botany: He enumerates two 98 


8 a ſpecies of Eupatorium.. | 
Dalechampia, a genus in Linnæ- 


us's botany. | There are 007 te 


Cies. : : 


Dalechampii, Spaniſh bert ben, . 


A ſ OE of 7 ns: 


torwre - 


Demonia, aa "I 


on of 4 


Daſfodil e See Falk S "IP 


EY 1 


genus in Linnæuss 


| N . | 


# wk. 
: 


j 4 


DJs. 1 
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— 
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a ſpecies of Tragepogon. 


' 
* ** 
1 I — 
* þ ” 


Dalibarda, à ſpecies of Rabas. 
Dalea, a ſpecies of Fſeralea. 
Damaſcena, a variety of the Pru- 

nus domeſtica. . 
Damafonium, water-plantain; a 


| pecies of Aliſma. 


Damnaata Terra. See Terra Dam- 
Damen, a ſpecies of Prunus. 
Dandelion. See Leantodon Taraxa- 


cum. 


Dandelion, Virginian dandelion, 
Dandrif. See Furfur. 


Daneroort, i. e. Ebulus. | 

Daphne, ſpurge-laurel, or Meze- 
reon, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates ſeventeen ſpecies. 
See Mezereum. 8 


Daphnelzon, dad, from da- 


w, the ba;-tree, and ear, oil, the 


oil of bay-berries. Dioſcorides calls 


this oil thus, from Daphne, the 


nymph reported by the poets to 
bave been changed into the bay- 


tree. _ ; 


? 


 Daphnites, a name for the beſt 


pieces of Caffa. 
_  Daphnoides, the ſame as Daphne. - 


Daratos, qa og, unfermented 
bread. d 8 | es 
Darchem, a name of the beſt cin- 
namon. -  - 
Darnel-graſs. See Lolium. 
Darjini, the Arabian name for 


the ordinary ſort of true cinna- 
mon. | 


Darta, a tetter, ring-worm, or 
the itch. 


Dartos, 3agroc. Some derive. it 
from dapeic, excoriation + Veſalius 


uſes the word dagen to ſignify the 


-raifing the membranes from their 
included parts. The Cartes appears 


to be no more than à condenſation 


of the cellular membrane lining the 
ferotum; yet the ſkin: here is capa- 
dle of being gorrugated and relaxed 
in a greater degree than in other 

Pace Pre Outer fas "Put ng 
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ſuch muſcle can be found. Albi. 


nus, Haller, and Monro, have leſt 
it out of the number of muſcles. 
The fibres which compoſe what is 


called the dartos, are ſometimes ſo 


affected as to contract the ſcrotum, 
and this contraction is generally 


. ſaid to be a ſign of health. 


 Daſ;mma, $zTv{upa. So the Oph- 
thalmia Trachoma of Sauvages is 
called when it is tettery.  — 
Data, from the participle of do, 


to give, is a term uſed for ſuch 


things or quantities as are ſuppoſed 
to be given or known, in order to 
find out thereby other things or 
I which are unknown or 
ought for. This, which was firſt 
tranſplanted from the mathematics 
into medicine, expreſſes any quan- 
tity, which, for the ſake of a pre- 

ſent calclation, is-tzken for grant- 
ed to be ſuch, without requiring an 
immediate proof for its certainty t 
and this is called the given quan- 
tity, number, or power : and ſuch 
things as are known, from whence, 
either in the animal mechaniſm, or 
the operation of medicines, ' we 
come to the knowledge of things 
before unknown, are now frequent- 


ly in phyſical writers called data. 


Date-tree. Ste Phonix, 

Datiſca, baſtard-hemp, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany. He enume- 
rates two ſpecies. AS”. 

Dature, thorny-apple, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. ' He enumerates 


ſeven ſpecics. | 

Daucites Vinum, wine in which 
are the ſeeds of carrot. 

Daucus, caxrot, a genus in Lin- 


-nzus's botany. He enumerates ſix 


ſpecies. The college have intro. 
duced the ſeed of the Daucus Ca- 


rota, Lin. or Wild Carrot, into 


ap dee F. , e Jan”. ad 
aucus Creticus, Cretan annual 
Athamanta, It is the Athamanta 
Cretenfis of Linus. 
LR Pf 


ee D E 
 Dauphing ( Sal. Y Iti is the ſalt ob- 
tained from an earth in the province 
of Dauphiny in France. It i is a na- 
tural ſal Glaub. 
Daura. So Paracelſus calls black 
hellebore. 
Daveridon, oil of ſpike: 


Dealbation, hath been uſed by the. 


chemiſts and refiners, for rendering 
things white which were not ſo be- 
fore, but is now almoſt grown into 
diſuſe, ' 

Deambulation ſtrictly fi 
tion of the body by walking, but 


by Hippocrates is applied to in- 


quietude of the mind. 
Dearticulation. See Diarthrofic. 
Deal, in Medicine, is a total ſtop- 

5 e of the blood's circulation. 


ebilitates, diſeaſes from defi- 


ciency, as blindneſs, want of appe- 
Ute, &C. 


Debility, is a relaxation of the ſo- 


- lids, that induces weakneſs and 


: fainting, 
Debus. So Paracelſus calls a me- 


dicine, which is given. againſt an- 


'"Decag nia, from u, decem, and ] 


yur  mulier, a woman; the fifth or- 


der in the tenth claſs in the Lin- _ 


næan ſyſtem; comprehending thoſe 


plants whoſe fructification di covers. 


ten ſtyli, which are conſidered: as 
the female organs of generation. 

| Decangria, from gina, decem, ten, 
and arne, maritus, a Juſtand ; in the 


| Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, a claſs. 
of plants, the tenth in order, which 


has hermaphrodite flowers, with ten 
ſtamina in each, and inchides five 
orders. 

Decantation, is the pouring off 
any liquor clear from its faces, ' 

Decidentia, ſame change in diſ- 
_ eaſes, whereby they are prolon 
Decidua, from de and cado, to Fall, 
falling or fading once a year. Thoſe 


things that fall away, as leaves of 
10 Balu deciduous Pet 


ttrecs. 


Gt 263, 7 


ifies mo- 
brane. 
chorion by the name of junire la- 
menteſa; more modern authors call. 
ed it the falſe, or the ſpun 
This word is alſo applied to ſome 


D E, , 


as e cl wht.” 


ter. From this, Nr. Hunter calls | 


the ſpungy chorion by the name de- 
2 and caduca, both which words 


fignify falling . The 
" conſiſts of two lay te = "Wt 


layer which is in immediate contact 
with the uterus is called tunica. dect- 


dua; the other is called decidua re- 
Kara, becauſe it reflects from the 
uterus upon the ovum: 
fifth month theſe two layers come in 


contact, ſo as to become one mem- 
Ruyſch called the ſpun 


chorion.. 


abt the body in a ſtate of re- 
aid fu as by {Ha Stephanus, in: 
his Notes upon Apicen. to the uvula, | 
which he calls Uuula decidun. 
. Decimana, a kind of erratic fever, 
returning every tenth day. I 
Declenſion, 1. e. Declinatis, | \ 
Declinatio. It is when a diſeaſe 
abates. In Avicenna it is an im- 
perfect diſlocation. 2 
Declivis, the muſcle Obliquus De "I 
fenden, Abdominis. 9 
Decocta. It is water that kak, Z 
been boiled, and is cooled by hes . 


Wy 2 1 8 
ccofion, from docoguo, to 8 
It is any thing boiled. 3” 
Decolaret, diſeaſes which diſa 
ably change the colour of the Ei. | 
Hecollatio. It is when a part of 
the cranium is cut off with the te 
guments in the wound of the head. 
Decortication, is po ing ay 
thing of its bark or from de 


From, and cortex, bark. 


Decrepitation, is a terin Wi” 8 5 
by Ludovicus and Wedelius for tie- 
crackling noiſe which ſalt makes, 


ae pat over the fire in A Crucis 
e 


84 e : 


about the 5 


Decumaria, a genus in A i 
Ld 4 eh is but one ſpecies.,' 
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— is by ſome applied to 
a pulſe which grows weaker every 


| ſtroke, until an entire ceſſation; or 


it it recovers again, it is called 


Pelfas decurtatus recipracus: See 


Galen de Diftrent.. Palf. lib. i. 
cap. xi. 

Decuſſatiin; is when lines croſs 
one another; and is the cafe of 
many muſcles and membranes, here 


the fibres run over one another in 


reater or leſſer angles, and give 
both ſtrength and conveniency of 
motion of c different ways, much in 
the ſame manner as threads are diſ- 
poſed in à net. 

Decuſſorium, is a ſurgeon's inſtru- 
ment wherewith the dura mater is 
preſſed dow n in the operation of the 
trepan, to ſave it from damage. 

Dęfectiui, diſorders from the body 


being partially of generally defettive 


in its vital powers: it is ſynony- 
djnanie. | 

 Defe&io Arimi, a fajnting ar 
ſwooning, 


- Defenſeva. In Paraceiſus they are 


Difenſitive, is aid of a plaſter or 
bandage whereby fur 
their Teſſinſs and ecure wounds 
from the air. 

. Vaſa. See Generation, 

3 of. - 

_ Diflagratien; ſigniſies burning a- 
way any © abs; and is a term fre- 

dint made uſe of in chemiſtry 


. for ſetting fire to ſeveral things in 
' their preparation: as in making the 


FXrhig s with fire, the fal prunel- 
E, Is, and many others of the like na- 


en., A falling off of the 


Defuxiun, ſignifies a running off, 
or eig ors liquid; a de 


and fue, 76. fm off; and generally 


expreſſes the rhaum 3 in a catarrh, or 


2 Haden * of t pn e 


en * 


Civ 


ns keep on 


to hurt or in 


* 
Defumativies, diſtortion of pay. 
ticular-patts, and other deformities, ' 
Deform#s, ſynonymous with Ca- 


chexia. It ſignifies diſeaſes occa» 
RT external deformity of the 


"oy frutum, from defervends, It is 
muſt, or the juice of grapes, boiled 
to the conſumption * one-half, be- 


fore it is permitted to ferment into 


wine. a 
Deglutitio, ſwallowing ; . from! &. 
gfaris to JR, See Las 
gude, Inywosy from Nasse, is bite, | 
a biting” pain in the orifice of the 
ee luch as Is perceived in te 
heart-burn, &c. 

Dejectio, dejection, from dejicto, 
91 J. Going to ſtool 5 
- Dejeftoria, purging medicines.” 
Deinofis, dungs, from you Jo exe: 

erate, Exaggeration. Hippo- 

> _ uſes this — with reſpect to 

the ſupercilia, where it importy « 
their being enlarged. by 

Delacrymativæ, delacry matives, 


. medicines which dry the eyes by 
firſt U ee tears; ſuch are 


onions, 

Delapfn, 4 falling down of the 
anus, uterus, or atmet 1 from 
delabo, to .li ly devon. 

Delatio, I. e. Tire, 

Deltrerivus, gy ve from dd = 
Fhoſe things are 
ſo called w ich are of a pernicious 
or poiſonous nature. Galen ap- 
plies it to all cathartics, on a ſup- 
poſition that they muſt contain 

mewhat injurious to the human 

body, to make them occaſion fuck 
commotions in it. 

Deligatio, from de and ge, to tie 
the application of bandages. 

Delima, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
"> There is but one ſpecies. 

elignatio, a OP. See Solu. 


5 lum, Tos . to Jaw, 
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third 


ſiſts with the für 
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ow - - Un WS EE 
and founded primarily In ſel fel. 
dent principles; hut, more firictiy, | 
it is that way uſed by tyathermati.” - 
cians, of proving their aſlettiang - 

by ſuch ſteps as keep the image 
pictnre of what is/expreſſed by the - 


This word fightifies the ſutne a8 Li. 
It is alſo a term in che- 
miſtry, to fignify the ſolution of a 


pothynia. 


by expoſute tg the air, as in 
making the ol, fart. per delig 


Delifiam, from delire, ts rave or 


talk ialy. It is an incapacity in 
the organs of ſenſation to perform 
their function in due manner, ſo 


rhat the mind does not reflect upon, 
and judge of, external objects as 


uſual: as is the caſe frequently in 
fevers, from too impetuous a hurry 


of the blovd; which alters ſo far the 


ſecretion in the brain, as to difor- 


der the whole nervous ſyſtem. See 


Nar coli. 4 
Delirium Maniac, i. e. Ma- 


Delirium Melanclolicum, i. e. Me- 


Janrlolyr. 


Delocatio, i. e. Luxatio. 

Delphinium, 
Lnnzus's botany. 
nine ſpecies, . - 

Delphys, pve, the uterus. - 

-Delta, the name of the letter D 
in the Greek; alſo the external pu- 
dendum muliebre. 


% 


He enumerates 


' , Deltoides, Joxtondnc, is a triangu- 
tund and ſoften acrimonious hu 


Apate | 1 
reſembls 


lar muſcle, which is thus cal 


e of the ſcapula, 
ous ie the 
middle of the os humeri, which 
bone it lifts up direMy ; and it aſ- 
fapra-fpinatus and co- 
racobrathialis in all the actions of 
the humerus, except the di on; 
it being convenient that the arm 
ſhould be raiſed and ſuſtained, in 
order to its moving on any fide. 
Dementia, madneſs, or a delirium. 
Demonia, melancholy from the 
influence of evil ſpirits. - 


Demonſtration, is à chain of at- 
guments depending on one another, 


lark-ſpur, a genus in 


t of the clavicula, from the trees 
acromium and {| 
and is inſerted rf 


feent. / 


Linnaeus. | | 
'Dens Serpentis, bak 3 Gh/opetra. IT 
Denſity, is that property in bodies 
.___- whichariſes from a texture wherein 
more matter is contained: in 1755 


- 


or 


ſeveral terms in 4 propoſition al- 


ways in view; and often therefore 


requires the help of diagram 


whereby the mund is Coe 


through the whole with as much, | 
certainty as in actually numbering - 


ſo many pieces of money out of one 


hand into another. And. for this 


reaſon it is, that in mathematics, 
to which this term is appropriated, 
perſons at a diſtance from one an. 
other, ſhall draw the fame contlu.. 


ſions from the ſame premiſes with- '- 
out the leaſt variation, as much as 
the ſame ſums to be added together 

will always produce the ſame total. 


But when this is applied to purpoſes 
not attended with equal certai 
it is with greatimpropriety ; thou 
often done by perſons tos 


HY, 
1 


nionated of their own abilities and 


ſpeculations. . 3 
Demotivus lapſes, ſudden death. - 
Demulcents, fach medicines as ob« 


mours. See Emollients. 
Dendraclatesl. So the 
called, when its figures 


Dladroids, plants that refemble 
trees; they are alſo called arbere« 


Dendrolibanus, rofl g 
Denodatio, diffotution, > A 
Dent, a tooth. See Dentes,, -. 
Dens Canis, dog-tooth, the ſpeci. 
fic name for the Erythronium.. 


rm 


* 7 +1 . ; 


Dens Leonis. The Leontodon of. * 


given ſurface, or wherein there are” 
| e fewer 


— 


„ 
. 


— 


of the neck is called. 
able for its proceſs, which is called 


* 


\ et 


fewer pores; and, the manner or 
- means of occaſioning this, is called 


condenfation. The fluids, whoſe 
denfity it is of the moſt importance 


to be acquainted with, in order to 


Judge of the atmoſpherical preſſure, 
ad many of its conſequences, are 
air, water, and quickſilver; and, 
according to fir Iſaac Newton's cal- 
culation, water is to air as 800 or 
850 to 1, allowing the mercury in 
the baroſcope to be at the height of 
inches; the denſity of quick- 
Iver to water as 13+ to 1; and 
conſequently the denſity of quick- 
filver to air, is as 11617 to r. 
.  Dentagra, evorraypa, from ods, a 
cops, and apa, a ſeiſure, the tooth- 


- ach, the gout in the teeth. Alſo an 


inſtrument for drawing the teeth; 
of which Parey gives many exam- 


ples.” „ 
- 'Dentales. See Dentalium. 
' Dentalis Lapis. It is the matter 


which is formed about the teeth, in 

the likeneſs of a ſtone. 
Dentalium, tooth-ſhell. It is the 

ſhell of a ſmall fiſh.” As a medicine 


the oyſter-ſhell may be ſubſtituted 


for it. 3 
© Dentaria, tooth- wort, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany He enumerates 


three ſpecies. It is a name of the 
Orabanche, and FPlumbago. 

Dentarius, a perſon profeſling to 
2 teeth, or remedy their diſor- 


5 Dentarpago, the inſtrum rument called 


Dentagra. | 
Dentata. So the ſecond vertebra 
It is remark - 


proceſſus dentatus, which plays in 


the hollow of the anterior arch of 


the vertebra above it. 

Dentata, dentated. In Botany a 

dentated leaf is one that is notched: 

at the edges, with a number, of 

points reſembling teeth, as in the 

dantelion. 3 | 
Dentillaria, i. e. Plumbago. | 


ſores, 
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Deules, the teeth, are the hardeſt 
and ſmootheſt bones of the body; 
they. are formed in the cavities of 


the jaws, which are lined with a 


thin membrane, upon which there 
are ſeveral veſſels, through which 
there paſſes a thick tranſparent hu- 
mour, that, as it increaſes, hardens 
in form of teeth: and about the 
ſeventh or eighth month after birth, 
they begin to pierce'the edge of the 
jaw, tear the perioſteam and gums; 
which being very ſenſible, create a 
violent pain, and other ſymptoms 
incident to children in the time of 
teething. The Dentes inciſivi ap- 
pear rg, decauſe they are — 
thinneſt and ſharpeſt; after them 
_ out the ere becauſe 
they are ſharper than the molares, 
bur thicker than the inciivi; and 
laſt of all the molares, becauſe 


- they are thickeſt and blunteſt. Of 


this - viſcous tranſparent liquor,” 
which is the ſubſtance of the teeth, 1 


there are two layers, the one be- 


low the other, divided by the ſame 
membrane, which covers all the 
cavity of the jaw: the uppermoſt 
layer forms the teeth which come 
out firſt, but about the ſeventh year 
of age they are thruſt out by the 
teeth made of the undermoſt layer 

which then begin to ſprout ; and if 
theſe teeth be loſt, they never grow 
again : but if ſome have been ob- 
ſerved to ſhed their teeth twice, 


they have had three layers of this 


. viſcous humour, which hardly ever 


happens. About the one and twen- 
tieth year the two laſt of the molares 
ſpring up, and they are called Den- 
tes Sapientiæ. G f 
Dentes Columel laren. In Varro 
and Pliny they are the ſame as Var- 
ro elſewhere calls Dentes Canini. 
Dentes Genuini. Cicero calls the 
molares thus; but they are the teeth 
called Sopientize. | | 
Dentes Lactei, i. e. Denies Tnct, 


Dentes 


? 


<1 AY 


Dentes Oculares, alſo called Den- 
tes Canini, are one on each ſide the 
inciſores, in each jaw. They are 
called Oculares or eye-teeth, becauſe 
that extracting them is ſuppoſed to 
injure the _ 

> ina 


cares Je "i Botany, is a dis ; 


minution of dentatus. 
Dentiducum, i. e. 2 
Dentiformis Proceſſus. Set 

voi des. 


See Pyre- 


cines for cleaning the tecth, 
Denillaria, lead- wort. 
Dentiſcalpium, ] an — for 
Dentiſcalp ra, I ſcraping. off the 

cruſt which is formed on toul teeth. 

In Oribaſius and Scultetus it is an 


inſtrument for ſeparating the gums 
from the teech to facilitate their ex · 


traction. 
Dentition, or breeding of teeth: 
Sauvage makes this a ſpecies of 


Odontalgia. Dr. Cullen makes it 


ſynonymous with Odaxiſinus, which 
2 but does not admit it as a diſ- 


Dente one whoſe teeth are pro- 
minent,.to a great degree, or who 
is full mout 

Deutoducum, che inſtrument call- 
ed Dentraga. 

Denudation. It is ſpoken of —— 
that are laid bare by the fleſh being 
torn off them. 
Deos ſeruent, from de priv. and B- 

firuo, 10 olſtruct. They are ſuch 


medicines as open obſtructions: they 


are the ſame as aperients. 

Deoppilantia, deoppilatives, d 
oppillatories. Aperienti. 

Depart. In Chemiſtry, it is æ me- 
thod of refining or ſeparating gold 
from ſilver, by means of aqua for- 
s. It is alſo called quartation. 


| Pepoſeens (Ulcuc), deſpaſcent ul. 
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Riforii, i. e. Dentes * 
Parts. . 


- preſs wifes they are faſtened te 


wardly, 
ſockets of the dentes inciſores and 


D E 
ee 


miliaris. | 


K 


and pilæ, ies, ns a medicine as 
takes the hairs off from any 


v here they are a deformity, — W 
"Pp Dexiifriciam, from W fricare, 
to rub the- teeth, deantifrices, medi ; 


may be commodiouſly-done with 


N orpiment, &C. See 


—— 
Deplumatio, an affectiun of the 
eye-lids, with a callous tumor, which 
cauſes the hair to fall off. Aeti 
ſays it is a diſorder of the eye, con- 
ſiſting of a madaroſis and feen, 
* 2 1 2 2 ; 
eprehenſio,. i. e. aloof.” * 
Depreſſio, a depreſſion. In = 


* 


ery it generally ſignifies a ſinki 
N ſome — of the ſku 


which happens from an ext 


violence b which the bone i is frac-. 
| y dae. 


N 24) ev from devine, „ 
Auatomy, a name ap 


to ſeveral KLE A — becauſe they de- 


Deprefſores Alæ Na, the d 
ſors of the wings of the noſe. 
ariſe from the upper 


jaw · bone qut- 2 1 
where the gums cover the 


canini, and are inſerted into the root 
of the wing of the noſe, advancing .- 


up the fide of the wing a little way; 
oy; pull the. alæ downwards, 


| er Auguli Oris, a name 
n by Albinus to the W it 

abiorum Communit. It riſes from 
the outer part of the lower ed 
the lower jaw, at the file - 


- . Chin, and is continued outwardly to 
the rens — to the na. 


e 


_— 


from de, of or from, * oe 


vs 
 Gilis. of the upper 1 thence 
into the outer of the orblcula- 
; ee 
at the corner of the mouth. It ex- 
tends and joins the elevator of the 
corner of the — They are 
© Deprefeores Clarum. are ſo 
fimitar ae 'Levatorer lonyiores as 
to need no farther defcription, only 1 
| (a5 their name imports) their office 
is the reverſe of the other. See 
Levateres Coffarum. 2 
Depre, en t riſes 
Poet 5 ligament on the thyroid 
ge dn its fore-part on each 
fide, and is inſerted in the 1 80 
tis, near its baſis, on each fi 
e e epreſer Labierum Communis, i i. e. 
| er Angult Orit. N 
D Tor tas s Labii Inferiores, alfo 
| Py ir Bray They ariſe fleſhy 
on each fide of the chin, march ob- 
liquely, and croffingeach other, they 
terminate together in the whole 


n grows depuratory, 
r, called * 


Depre/vr Labiñ & 
alſo 3 It riſes from the 


2 of the inciſores, runs to the 
ſuperior of tlie upper lip, and 
- ſome fibres run on to the noſe. 
PE us rg mare 5 See 
guffricus, and Platyſma Mynides. 
Deprefſor Oruli. It riſes tendi- 
nous from the back part of the 
ſocket, cohering in fome meaſure 


_ withthecoveringof ode nerves, ' 


end is inferted into the ore-part of 
the ſckrotica, after running anger 
the eye. 
D. Na 5. 
muſcles * om the os maxil- 
lare, above the dentes inciforii, and 
x re inſerted into the extremities of 
. the Det.” which they pull down- 


Humer Pypercilii, i, e. Corruga- 


Pri. 


en an lwmnent e lüb 
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pperlip pan. 


fever, a Tp 


are a pair of 


\ >" F'Þ 
i" ech kr hep 


reſſing the dura ma- 
ter after e of 3 ven 


Deprimens, i. . Droreſſor Te 1 
alſo a name of "the Deprejjor Oral, 2 
Depuration, is the freeing any li- 
quor or folid body from its foulneſs, 
4. may be effected various ways. 
ſt. By Decantation, by which, 
when the groſſer parts are ſettled at 
the bottom of the veſſel, the clear 
liquor above is poured off. 2dly. 


Deſpumation, ſee Clarification; in 


which or, other viſeid matters 
are uſed. zaly. Filtration, which 
is by paſſing, without preffare, the 
fluid to be purified through ſtrainers 
of linen, Janne), or , which 
retaining the fetulence, permits 
only the clear ow to pals, 
epuratoria © Febris, depuratory 
by Sydenham 
prevailed in the 
8 called it 
becauſe he obſerved that 
nature regulated all the ſymptoms in 
ſuch a manner as to fit the febrile 
matter for expulſion in a certain 
1 2 by a-copious ſweat or 
iration. See $wan's 


to'a fever whi 
year 1661 and 1664. 


| 7 BM, ben Sydenham”s Works. 


Deras, Ata, a flcep;hin, the ti- 
tle of a book ith chemiſtry, treating 
of the art of tranſmuting baſe me- 
tals into gold. It is wrote on n eg. 
Kins. 

Derbia, i. e. Impetige. ; 

Dus. geg, i. e. Deras, Alſo 
the true ſkin of human ſubjects. 

Derivation, is the drawihg away 
of humours, that threaten any no- 
ble part, to be diſcharged by ſome - 


other below, where there is not ſq 


much auer as in defluxions upon 
the eyes, to 1 ply a bliſter to the 
neck. And ſuch a tranſlation of 
tumours ſometimes alſo proceeds 
from natural cauſes. The doctrine 
of derivation and revulſion; talked of 


„ 


© revulfion they 


= 


' "eſe, leather-like. 


any part, either by contracti 


de 


17 


"DT. 


theſe terms, wholly exploded.” - By 
meant the driving 
' back of the fluids from one 
another. The only rational means 
ing of the word revulſion, as here 
applied can have, is, the preventing. v 
too great an atflux of — 
area of the veſſels, or di ing 
the quantity of what flows from 
them. Thus, any medicines pro- 
SUE ſecretions, may be ſaif 
a revulſion, and, in this 
fenſe werivation ean only be under- 

ſtood. 
DBermatoder, 
tees} a tin or Ip te = 1 like- 
An -epithet ot 

the Dura Marer. 

Dertron, error. Fetus ſays {tis nc 
the abdomen or omentum; Linden 
and Coronarius ay it is the ſmall 
inteſtines. | 

Deſernfis. It is ſpoken of the gen- 
tle and moderate motion of the body, 
or of the humours downwards. The 
chemiſts call it diſtillatio 12 deſcen- 
um, when the fire is applied to the 
top and all round the fel, whoſe 
orifice is at the bottom, and 'the Va- 
pours confequently driven there. 

Drſernſis, i. e. Deſcenſio. 

Diſcenforium, the furnace in which 
the diſtillatio per deſeenſum is per- 
formed. 

Defcent of heavy bodies; Heavy 
bodies in an unreſiſting medium, 
fall with an uniformly accelerated 
motion. 

Pl A heavy bod let fall from any 
ei 

cends ima fecond of time 1672 

feet Engliſh, or 197 inches and +. 


Prop. 1. The velocities of de- 


ſeending heavy bodies are propor- 
tionate do the times from the begin- 
ning of their falls. This follows 


| (faith the learned Dr. Halley, Phil. 


- 


3 | a” hy 0 
. 


t near the ſurface of our earth, 


cf a body from che height of _ 


ET 


to <a 


equal | 
ail had before LEN 5 af 
1 from page 
in the firlt iecond « 


would continue to deſcend at — 
rate with au. equable mation; but 
in the next ſecond of time, the lame 


power of gravity continwall 


mne 
to the tormer ormet; fo that at the 


N ſeconds, the v 


the firſt. And after the ſame man- 
may it be proved to be triple at 


on. Wherefore the the velocities of 


———— . . 


Prop. 2. The ſpaces deſcribed 


by the fall of a body, are as the 
E 


ning of the fall. 

rop. 3. The velocity which A 
deſcending body acquires in any 
ſpace of time, is double to that 
where with it would have moved the 
ſpace deſcended by an cquable. mo- 
tion in the ſame time. 


Prop. 4. All bodies, on or near ky 
the * of the earth, in their 


fall deſcend ſa; as at the end of the 


firſt ſecond of time they have de - 


ſcribed 16 feet 1 inch, London mea- 

ſure, and acquired the velocity 

3a feet 5 inches, in a ſecond. 
This is made out from the ob 


propoſition: of of the ſecom part 
r. 
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dulum, to be to the time of the fall. 
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is 
double to what it was at the end of 


of the third ſecond, and ſo 
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of the pendulum, as the 
of a carcle to its dia- 
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lows, that as the ſquares of the dia- 


meter are to the ſquare of the cir- 
-cumference, fo half the length of 
the pendulum vibrating ſeconds, is 
to the 
a body in a ſecond of time; and the 


ace deſcribed by the fall of 
length of a pendulum vibrating ſe- 


*.conds” being found 39,125, or + 

inches, the deſcent in a ſecond will 
de found by the aforeſaid anal 
16 feet and r-inch, and by the laſt 
x 3 the velocity will be dou- 


thereto. And near to this it 
hath been found by ſeveral experi- 


* 
* 


Doęęſpieniia, the ſymptomatic phres 
nitis. | | | 


Dęſine, from No, to bind or tie. 
This word occurs in Moſchion, and 
ſignifies the ſame as maniplus, faſci- 
culus. | 3 
Deſinidion, J:0op4%0v. It is a dimi- 
nutive of de/me, ſo fignifies a ſmall 
handful. | 


Deſmos, Meer- In Hippoe.. De 


Fract. this word ſignifies an affec- 


tion of the joint after a luxation, in 
the manner of a tie or ligature, 


whereby they are rendered incapable 
of bending or ſtretching out. It 
proceeds from inflammation. 


Deſpumatian, from de and puma, 
reaſon of the froth off. 


It is the clarification of 


b 
ſwiftneſs of the fall, cannot ſo ex- any liquor, by throwing up its foul- 


- atly determine its quantity. 


From theſe four propottions all 
1 concerning the perpend: 
de, 


c- 
eſcent of bodies, are *afily ſolv- 
ed ; and either time, height, or ve- 


| locity deing aſſigned, one may rea- 


dity find the other two. 


Trom them likewiſe is the doctrine 


of projectiles deducible, aſſuming 


the two following axioms, viz. 


1. That the body ſet a moving, 


will move on continually in a right 


Ine with an equable motiun, unleſs 


' ſome other force or impediment in- 
' tervene, whereby it is accelerated, 
- retarded, or deflected. 
2. That a body being agitated by 
two motions at a time, does by their 
compounded forces paſs trough the 


ame points as it would do, were the 
two motions divided and acted ſuc- 
ceſſively. A 


Dead. Celſus uſes this word 
for fitting on a cloſe ſtool. 
Defeentio, deſiccative or drying, 
- from; de/icco, to draw away or dry 
p. Medicines are thus called which 


neſs in a froth, and taking that off. 


See Clarification, and Depuration. 
De/quamation, from de, priv. and 


Jquama, the ſeale of a fiſh, to take 


abradin | 
 Deftiilation, or Diftillation, in 


off ſcales. By a metaphor it is ap- 
plied to a foul bone, the lamine of 


which riſe like, ſcales. It is the 


ſame as Exfoliation. Sometimes it 
ſignifies the ſame as Abrafis. 


© © Deſquamatorium, an epithet of a 


Trepan, called alſo Exfoliativum, for 
of the cranitim. 


Chemiſtry, the act of drawing off the 
Arn aqueous, oleaginous, or 
aline parts of a mixed body, from 
the groſſer and more terreſtrial parts 
by means of fire, and collecting and 
condenſing them again by cold. 


There are two kinds of diſfillation; 


by the one, the more ſubtile and 
volatile parts of liquors are elevated 
from the groſſer; by the other, H- 
quids incorporated with ſolid bodies 
are forced out from them by vehe- 
mence of fire. To the firſt belong 
the diſtillation of the pure inflam- 


% 


are drying, and uſed to ſkin over old 
' ſores. The chemiſts alſo refer it 
(though improperly) to calcination. 


mable ſpirit from vinous liquors ; 
and of frich of the active parts of 
vegetables as are capable of being 
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4 Delia Oblivio, i. e. Lethargy, extracted by boiling water pts 
; => . o ; | WON | : an 


r 
garl called the Caput Mortuum. Tn 


and at the ſame time of ariſing along 
with their ſteam, The apparatus 
made uſe of for diſtilling ſpirits, 
waters, and oils, conſiſt of a ſtill or 
copper veſſel, for containing the 
ſubject, on which is luted a large 
head with a ſwan-neck. The va- 
pour ariſing into the head, is thence 
conveyed through a worm, or lon 

ſpiral pipe, placed in a veſlel of col 

water, called a Refrigeratory ; and 
being there condenſed, runs down 
into a receiver. The ſubjects of the 
ſecond kind of diftillation are, the 
groſs oils.of vegetables and animals, 
the mineral acid ſpirits, and the me- 
tallic fluid quickfilver, which as they 
require a much ſtronger degree of 
heat to raiſe them than the forego- 


ing liquors can ſuſtain ; ſo they like- - 
© -  Detentio, i. e. Catalepfis. - 


wiſe condenſe withont arifing ſo far 
from the action of the fire. The 
- diſtillation of theſe is ormed in 
low glafs veſſels, called, from their 
neck being bent to one ſide, Re- 
forts : to the farther end of the neck 
a receiver is luted, which ſtanding 
without the furnace, the vapours 
ſoon condenſe in it, without the uſe 
of a refrigeratory : nevertheleſs to 
promote this effect, ſome are accuſ- 
tomed, eſpecially in warm weather, 
to cool the receiver by occaſionally 
applying wet cloths to it, or keep- 
ing it partly immerſed in a veſſel of 
cold water, The vapours of ſome 
ſubſtances are ſo ſluggiſh, or-ſtrong- 
ly retained by fixt matter, as ſcarce 
to ariſe even oyer the low neck of 
the retort. Theſe are moſt commo- 
diouſly diſtilled in ſtraight-necked 


earthen veſſels, called Long-necks, * 


laid on their ſides, ſo that the va- 
pour paſſes off laterally with little 
or no aſcent; a receiver is luted to 


the end of the neck without the fur- 


nace: in this manner the acid ſpirit 
of vitriol js diſtilled. The matter 
which remains in the retort or long 


neck; after the difillation, is vul- 


nate ſweating, 
ever. 


of ſurface, and 


wt 


theſe diftillations, a quantity of elaſ- 
tic air is frequently generated; 


which, unleſs an exit is allowed it, 


blows off, or burſts the receiver. 
The danger of this may, in good 
meaſure, be prevented, by ſlowly 
raiſing the fire; but more effetually - 
by leaving a ſmall hole in the lut-  - 


ing, to be occaſionally opened or 


ſtopped with a wooden plug; or in- 


ſerting at the juncture an upright . 
pipe of ſuch a height, that none of 


the vapours of the diſtilling liquor 


ape. „ 
Deſudation, from deſudo, to ſweat 
of, expreſſes a profuſe and inordi- 
what cauſe ſo- 


Defurreftien, i. e. Deſeſſiv. 


may eſc 


Detergent, from deter go, to wipe 
of. Medicines under this denomi- 
nation are not only ſoftening and 
adheſive, but alſo by a peculiar ac- 
tivity or diſpoſition to motion, join- 
ed with a ſuitable configuration of 
parts, are apt to abrade and c 
along with them ſuch particles as 
they lay hold on in their paſſage. 
All medicines of this intention are 


ſuppoſed to cleanſe and heal, that 


is, incarnate or fill up with new fleſh 


all ulcerations and foulneſſes occa- 


fioned thereby, whether internal or 
external. Now to do this, in all 
internal caſes eſpecially, the medi- 
cine muſt be ſuppoſed to maintain 
its primary properties, till it arrives 
at the place of action; and there it 
does what entitley it to the appella- 
tion of a detergent and vulnerary, 
firſt by its adheſive quality, which 
conſiſts in the comparative largeneſs 
id flexibility of its 
component parts. For by this it 
very readily falls into contact with, 
and adheres to the laugh of ulcer- 
ous exudations, which by their looſe 
ſituation are eaſily carried 
| with 


along 
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with the medicine; and when ſuch 
matter is fo carried away, which is 
the cleanſing or detergent part, what 
Was inſtrumental in this office will 
afterwards ſtick to and adhere with 

the cutaneous filaments, until 
their addition, and the protruſion of 
proper nouriſhment, ab zxterna, to 
e ſame place, the waſte is niade 


er the ſame manner is the opera- 
tion of ſuch ſubſtances to be ac- 
- .counted for in external application. 
By the warmth of their parts they 
rarefy, and by their adheſive qua- 
Itty. they join with and take off a- 


wp, that is, the uleer is healed. And off 


paſſages, and which: may be 46s 
creaſed in efficacy ſo far as to fetchi 
off even the bee and capil- 
lary veſſels. 3 : 5 

Deterioration, the impairing of + 
rendering a thing worſe, It is the 
oppoſite of Melioratian. 

Deterſorzum, the apartment at 
baths where the ſweat was ſcraped 


Detonation. This EX4 
preſſes ſomewhat wor ESD ethan 
the ordinary crackling of ſalts in 
calcinatign, as in the going off of 
the pulvis or aurum fulminans, or 
any ſuch like ſubſtance, from 4eza- 


* long with them in every dreſſing no, to thunder of. It likewiſe is uſed 
: what is thrown upon the place to for that noiſe which happens upon 
1 _ 


| which they are applied, until a more the mixture of fluids that ruſh into 
= convenient matter is brought thither a violent combination, as dil of 
buy the (circulating juices, which it turpentine with oil of vitriol, re- 
. _  afſiſts. in adhering to, and incarnat- ſembling the exploſion of gunpow- 
Ing the eroded cavities. Only this der. See Decrepitation. 
"= 17 be taken notice of, that inter- Detrahens Quadratus, i. e. Pla- 
4 nally, whatſoever of this kind is u Mynides. | | 
mixed with the animal fluids by the Detradior Auris, i. e. Abductor 
| known laws of circulation, they will Auris. : 3 
be firſt ſeparated and left behind Detritio. In a general ſenſe it is 
for all thoſe parts which are ſpecifi- taken for trituratlon, from detero, yo 
"cally heavieſt, will move neareſt the 3 | | P 
_ * axis of the canals, becauſe their mo- etruſor Urine, from detrudere, © 


menta are the greateſt, and will te 44ruft or /queeze out of. See Blau- 
carry them as near as can be in der. | 
"ſtraight lines; but the lighter parts Deunæx,, an, eleven ounce meaſure 
will always be joſtled to the ſides, or weight. | . | 
where they ſooneſt meet with gut- Deren. Febris, i. e. Cauſes. 


Jets to get quite off, or are ſtruck _Deyfio. See Eucauma. 
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into ſuch cavities as we are here _Deuteria, uri a poor kind of 

Ss | '_ "ſpeaking of, in which they adhere wine, which the Latius call Lera. 

s - and make part of the ſubſtance. Alſo, adheſion of the placenta. 

© © This for the milder degree of de- | Deuterinas, from Junge, ſecundys, 

= dergents; and it is ealy to conceive i. e. Deuteria. 6 

EE from hence how an increaſe of thaſe Deuteriau, Nuri, the ſecun - \ 

Aaualities of activity and adheſion . dine. Boat any | 
5 conjointly may make a medicine a- Devalgatus, i. e. Blaſſut. 
A _ ,, riſe to the greateſt efficacy in this Devils Bit. See Succi/a. 


keſpect. And it is upon this foot  Devil's,Bit (Yellow); à ſpecies of 
that all thoſe medicines operate that Leantodan. wo 
exe given to cleanſe obſtructions or Devil in 4 Buhh, nigella. 
fuoulneſſes in any of the viſcera or” Devil's Guts, *, 5 * 
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DI 
122 Buſh, a ſpecies of Ru- 


| * Dextans, a ten ounce meaſure or 
weight. g 8 

Dia, in Greek, ſi nit ing ex or 
eum, of or with, \s 8 pre- 
fixed in the name of ſome 
to the principal ingredient therein; 
as Diaſcordium is a compoſition 
wherein Scoraium is the chief ingre- 
dient; Diaſena, from Sena, and ſo 
of many others. 


Diabebos, Bs, the ankle 


bones. Hippocrates uſes this word. 
Diabetes, %afyri;. This is a pro- 
fuſe diſcharge by urine, from Aa- 
Can, pervado, to run through. The 
evident and moſt common cauſe is 
the too great uſe of ſpirituous li- 
quors, whereby the ſerum is ſo im- 
Pregnated therewith, that it will not 
attract and join with the falts of the 
blood, and therefore runs off by the 
, kidneys ſweet or infipid. The cure 
therefore conſiſts in diluting with 
aqueous liquids, eſpecially thoſe im- 
pregnated with a lixivial falt, be- 
cauſe they attract the urinary ſalts 
moſt, from their ſimilitude to one 
another, as lime-water, and the like; 
and in withdrawing the cauſe. 
Diabolus Metallorum, a name of 


tin, becauſe when incorporated with 
other metals, they are not reduced 


but with the greateſt difficulty. 
Diaboli Inteſtina, i. e. Dodger. 
Dialotauum, from Nora, an herb. 
The name of a plaſter prepared of 
herbs. - + PE Eee 
Diabroſis, Nafruo. See Anaſtomeſis. 


* Diabrofis, Nafpwor, from Sabguo- 


*, to cat through. An eroſion of 
the ſkin, from a pungent matter, 
either externally or materially pro- 
duced. 

' Diacatholicon, ſometimes called 
Catholicon, from Ya, of, and bo- 


icines ' 


* 


he propoſed as a purge ſuited to 


carry off all kinds of humours. 
| Diaceltateſſon,. a name given by 
Van Helmont to a purging prepara- 


tion of antimony. It is alſo a term 


in Paracelſus; he ſeems to mean a 
vomit excited by mercury. Accord- 


ing to ſome, this word fignifies 


quickſilver diſſolved in alcaheſt. 


Diacenam, dan, from atv, 
empty. An epithet of porous bo- 


dies, ſuch as ſponge, pumice-ſtone, 
&c. 95 * * 


Diacentaurion. So Cœlius Aure- 
tion which is 


lianus calls a 

the ſame as the Pulv. Arthrit. Dacis 
Portlandiee. - eg ENNIS 

Diachalafis, Nayarac, from Yay 

to relax. This word was 


Xnaws | 
formerly uſed to ſignify the opening 


of the ſutures of the ſkull. 
Diackeiriſmos Hay upio pes from 

X#igy @ wy It is any manual ope- 

ration. e 
Diachelidonium, from xπ]] ., a 


alla. A preparation of ſwal- 


lows. 7 
Diacheton, i. e. Rhodium. 5 


Diachorema, Yaxwenue. All ſorts 
of excretions from the body, but 
more properly and frequently thoſe 


by ſtool, | 
Diachorefis, i. e. Diachorema. 
Diachrifta, from yew, to ancint, 

In P. Agineta, it fignifies/ medi- 

cines that are applied to the fauces, 


palate, uvula, and tongue, to ab- 


wo phlegm. 


| iachylon, Naxunun, an emollient 
digeſtive 5 ee. made of certain 


juices. This name is given to very 
different 'compoſitions for plaſters, 


and is now the Emplaſtrum Litha?-. 
ri. . oy 
Diaciylon Compoſitus, i. e. Empl. 


e Mucilag. 


 Diachyſis, Nauen, from ve, | to 


ure, tniverſal, the univerſal purge. fuſe or melt, fuſion. 


Originally it was preſcribed.by Ni- 
colaus, and was an electary which 


/ 


' Diachytica, in Dioſcorides, are 


medicines that diſcuſs. or diſſolve. 
: ö TD 5 Diachytes, 
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Dackytos, A æ xvrog, an epithet for 
wine prepared of grapes that have 


been dried ſeven days, and were 


preſſed on the eighth. | 
Diacinema, Nazwa, from JNex- 
we, lo moe aſunder, a {light diſloca - 
1 | 


nerally ſignifies a gargariſm. 
Diacochlacon, Neaxoxaezwr, from 
ro , flints, An epithet of milk 
in which red-hot flints have been 
extinguiſhed. Such milk is faid to 


be ſudorific. |; 


Diacodium, $.axu3vor, from & and 
roa, OF zona, @ poppy head, Colra 
ſignĩſies the top or head of any plant, 
but by way of pre-eminence par- 
ticularly the poppy. It is the ſy- 
rup made- with the heads of white 


© poppies, and called Sr. Papaveris 
e 
Diacode, Haxorn, from Jazaro, 


ts cut through, a deep cut or wound, 


or cutting of any part. 


Diacriſis, axgrox, from Nang, 


to judge or diſtinguiſi, the judging of 
diſeaſes and ſymptoms. | 


Diacurcuma, from curcuma, a 
word which Fuchſius thinks Meſue 
uſed for ſaffron. A name of ſeve- 
ral antidotes uſed in Myrepſus, of 


which, faffron is an ingredient. 


Diacydonium, marmalade of quin- 


ces. 
Diadelphia, from Iz bis, twice, 
and aFapor, Frater, a brother, in the 


Lingzan ſyſtem of botany, a claſs 


of plants, the ſeventeenth in order. 


This term implies the connection 


of the ſtamina: at their baſes, their 
diviſion into two ſets, and the at- 
tachment of each ſet diſtinQly from 


the other, to a different part of the 
flower. Inſtances occur in peas, 


deans, and leguminous plants. 9 
- There are four orders, or, abe 


Konz of +» chic. Te wisber 


the facn a i, nt Ahnited. 


vi- ory. 
of. Diambræ (Pil. vel Spec.) i. e. Pil. 
vel. Spec. A mat. The name is from 
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Diadexis, Nadi i. e. Meraffaſia. 
. Diadoche, den, i. e. Diadexis. 
Diadofis, Nadocig, from Nd ts 
diftribute or diſſipate. In medicinal 


authors it ſignifies to remit, though 


ſometimes it means the diſtribution 


| of the aliment over all the body. 
Diacly/ma, YNaxxvoua, from Na- 
Rode, to waſh out, or rinſe, It ge- 


Dizrefes, Harper, from , fo 
divide or ſeparate. It is any lolution 
of continuity ; though in ſurgery it 
uſually expreſſes that diviſion of 
operations, by which parts morbidly 
or preternaturally concreted, are di- 


vided, 


Dieretica, varia, from Jagt, 
to divide. Corrofive medicines. 
Diagnoftic, Srayrwar,, from da, 
per, through, and yuw2xw, cognoſco, to 
know, is that judgment of a diſeaſe 
that ĩs taken from the preſent ſymp- - 
toms. and condition of the pa- 
tient. ty - 
Dialegſis, Saxnic, from Na 
ga. The ſame as Apolepfis. Hip- 
crates means by it, the ſpace left 
in a bandage for a fracture in which 
the dreſſings are applied to wounds. 
Dialium, a, genus in Linnæus's 


botany, There is but one ſpecies. 


Dialthea, the name of an oint- 


ment in Myrepſus, from which the 


ointment of althæa, now in uſe, 
ſeems to have been taken. by 
Dialyſis, $axvors, diviſion or diſ- 


continuity, from NaN, to diſſolve, 


or render languid, a diſſolution of the 
ſtrength, or a weakneſs of the limbs. 
In Cullen's Ne/alogy it is the name 


of an order in the claſs Locales, and 


is defined, a difcontinuity or diviſion 
of a part. 25 5 
Dialytica, Raburien, a ſolution of 
2 as ſractures, wounds, 
Bas, 8 
Diamaſcien, i. e. Flos Aeris. 
Pinmaſſema, Wapaconue, from 
0141277 @opealy, Fo chew, a maſtica- 


the 
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proper place. Hip 


p D 1 


de ambergris which was part of the 


compoſition. 8 
Diamnet, an in voluntary diſcharge 
of urine, and that inſenſibl y- 
Diamond, the hardeſt, heavieſt, 
and moſt brilliant of the precious 
ſtones. It is a ſpecimen of quart - 
zoſe cryſtal. Diamonds are met 
with among the ſpecies'of two dif- 
ferent genera in the order of Quartz. 


See Gemma. Bergman places the 
diamond amongſt the inflammables; 


j 


he obſerves, that when it is expoſ- 
ed to the fire in an open veſſel, it is 
wholly conſumed, burning with a 


lambent flame. This deflagration, 


though ſlow, ſhews decidedly its af- 
finity to the inflammables : beſides, 
in the focus of a burning glaſs, it 
leaves traces of ſoot. 


Diamotofis, Naworuor, from wore, 


int, the introducing of lint into a 
wound or ulcer. hae 
Diana. In Chemiſtry it is the fil- 


ver of the philoſophers, It is alſo 


a name of filver. 


Dianancaſimos, Havayzaoues, from 


a ννν force or neceſſity, the forcible 
reſtitution of a luxated part into its 
crates calls an 
inſtrument thus, which is intended 


for reſtoring a diſtorted ſpine. 


Diandria, from & c, bis, twice, and 


ang, maritus, in the Linnæan ſyſtem 


of botany, a claſs of plants the ſe- 
cond in order, comprehending all 
thoſe with hermaphrodite flowers, 


and only two ſtamina in each. It 


includes three orders. | 
Dianthera, a genus in Linnæus's 


| botany, Heenumerates ſeven ſpe- 


cles, 


 Dianthus, pink, clove July-flow- 


er, and carnation, a genus in Lin- 


næus's betany. He enumerates 
twenty-two ſpecies. | 
. Diapaſma, JNanaopa. See Cata- 


\ paſma. 


Diapedefis. See Annftomoſir.  ' 
Diapedefis, Nanndner, is Fa a 


t 


+ 


rupture of the ſides of a veſſel of the 
body, from an internal Cauſe, as 
leaves conſiderable interſtices be- 
tween the fibres through which the 
contents eicape, from da, per, 
through, and na, /alio, to leap. It 
is alſo res an of a tranſudation Ne 
of blood through the coats of an ar. 
Diapenfia, a genus in Linnæuss 
botany, He enumerates one ſpe- 
Diapente, a compoſition ſo called 
becauſe it conſiſts of five ingre- 
Men 8 
Diaphanoas, HaÞarm, from Na, | 
through, and Painu, to Hine; is an 
tranſparent hay that may be ſeen 
through, as the humours of the eye, 

the Cornea Tunica, cc. 

Diaphlyxis, $a@auti.. In Galen's 

ons it is expounded by effu- 

ons. Oo on os "3 WR noe pn... 

Diaphora, Ya, from : 

to difer, n In Wa. A 
it comprebends the characteriſtic 
marks and figns which diſtingui 
one diſeaſe from another. It alſo - 
ſignifies a corruption of food in the 


ſtomach; and then it is an inſtance + 


of Dy/pepfia. CD et Rs 
Dieprgfs JNaPopnrizy, from Na- 
Qogew, of &, through, and Pie, to 
carry. It is an elimination of the 
2388 through the pores of the 
n. | N 
Diaphoretics, Naefe ira, are thoſe 


* 


medicines which procure ſweat. 


Diaphragm, Nappæaqαha, or Midriff, - 
from eaoow, /epio, or munio, to 
hedge, or wall in. It is alſo called © © 
Septum Tranſverſum, or eraſi- wall, ſo - 


called from its ſituation, becauſe it - 


divides the trunk of the body into 
two cavities, the thorax and abdo- 


men. It is compoſed of two muſ- 


eles; the firſt and ſuperior of theſe 
ariſes from the ſternum, and the © © 
ends of the laſt ribs on each fide. _ 
Its fibres, from this ſemi-circular + ©. 3 
—_—— RR. 
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51 
origination, tend towards their 
centre, and terminate in a ten- 
don, or aponeurofis, which hath 
always been taken for the nervous 
part of the midrif: The ſecond 
and inferior muſcle comes from the 
vertebrz of the loins by two pro- 
ductions, of which that on the right 
fide comes from the firſt, ſecond, 

and third vertebre of the loins ; 
that on the left ſide is ſomewhat 
ſhorter, and both theſe productions 
Join and make the lower part of the 
- midriff, which joins its tendons 
with the tendon of the other, ſo as 
that they make but one membrane, 
or rather partition. It is covered 
with a membrane on its upper fide, 
'and by the peritonzum on the lower 
ſide. It is pierced in the middle, 
for the paſſage of the vena cava; 
in its lower part for the cœſophagus, 
and, the nerves which go to the 
upper orifice: of the ſtomach, and 
betwixt the productions of the in- 
*ferior mufele, paſſes the aorta, the 


*thoracic duct, and the vena azy- * 


gos. It receives arteries and veins 
called Phrenice, from the cava and 
- "aorta ; and ſometimes on its lower 
part two branches from the vena 
adipoſa, and two arterics from the 
' Iunibares. It has two nerves which 


come from the third vertebra of the 


neck, which paſs through the cavity 
of the thorax, and are diſperſed 
in the muſcles of the midrif, In 

its natural ſituation it is convex on 
the upper fide towards the breaſt, 
and concave on its lower ſide to- 
wards the belly: therefore, when 
its fibres ſwell and contract, it muſt 
become plain on each fide, and con- 
ſequently the cavity of the breaſt 
is enlarged to give liberty to the 
-. ings to receive air in 671 ee : 
and the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
preſſed for the diſtribution of the 
chyle; but it diminiſhes the cavity 
A the breaſt, when it reſumes its 


eo (-. $36.) 


the 


D1 
natural ſituation, and preſſes the 
lungs for the expulſion of the air in 
expiration. _ AID 
Diaphragma, a name of the Sep- 
tum Scroti. NA | 
Diaphragmatice Arteriæ, the dia- 


phragmatic arteries. They are alſo 
called Phrenic Arteries." As ſoon as 
the aorta gets through the dia- 

phragm, it . ſends off two arteries 
thereto; though ſometimes the dia- 
phragmatic arteries are branches of 
the cœliac, and ſometimes the right 
one riſes from the lumbar artery. 
The diaphragmatic arteries generally 
appear on the under fide of the dia- 
phragm, very rarely on the upper; 
they give ſmall branches to the 
glandulæ renales, and to the fat 
which lies on the kidnies; thefe 
latter are called Adipoſe. Befides 


the capital diaphragmatic* arteries 


there are other leſſer ones from tlie 
intercoſtales, mammariæ interna, - 
mediaſtinæ, pericardiæ, and cœlia - 
cæ. | 
. Diaphragmatice YVene, the dia- 
phragmatic veins, ſpring from the 
vena cava inferior, juſtas it deſcends 
through the diaphragm; they ap- 
pear generally on the lower fide of 
japhragm. The left branch 
runs much upon the pericardium. 
Diaphragmatice Superiore, Veng, 
the upper Nel ende veins. The 
right comes anteriorly from the root 
of the bifurcation, near the medi- 
aſtina, and is ſpread about the peri- 
cardium: tlie left, from the left ſub- 
clavian. * 75 
Diaphragmitic, inflammation of 
the diaphragm. 
Diaplitlera, Aapbopa, from phie, 
to corrupt. In Hippocrates it ſigni- 
fies the corruption of the fœtus. An 
abortion. | | 
Diaplylucticos, from Qunercw, ts 
keep, preſervative or prophylactic, 
Diaphyſis, Rui ois, an interſtice, a 
partition or whatever intervenes be- 
Sol hes 3 teen 
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tween things. Galen explains it to 


be a nervous and cartilaginous pro- 
tuiberance in the middle of the join- 


ing of the os tibiæ with the os femo- 


ris, which enters that large ſinus, 


and makes a ſeparation between the 


lower heads and proceſſes of the os 
femoris, which are inſerted into the 
ſinus of the os tibiæ. This ſubſtance 
only appears in recent ſubjects. In 
other places the diaphy/rs is ſpoken 
of as a cavity, chink, &c. for the 
reception of ſome other part. 

: Diaplafis, N iy from a- 
, tofafhkion, conformation. It 
ſignifies the replacing a luxated or 
fractured bone as near as may be to 
its proper ſituation. 

- Diaplaſma, Mamba, an unction 
or fomentation applied all over the 


body, from &anaucow, to /mear over. 


Dia pnoe, Nanvon, perſpiration. 
Diaporema, Na ,, from ar- 
fe t be in doubt, anxiety in diſtem- 
ers. | | 
Diapterofes, from Tlepor, a feather, 
the cleaning of the ears with a fea- 
ther, | 
Diagyema, Narunua, from ve, 
pus, an abſceſs or a ſuppuration. 
Diaꝑyemata, ſuppurating medi- 
cines. | c 
Diapyelis, Hamvnoig. In Sau- 
vages's Neſolog y, it is a kind of ab- 
ſceſs in the eye, cauſing blindneſs. 
Diapyetica, Narunrixa, ſuppurat- 
ing medicines. 
a fever 


Diaria Febris, 4 
_ © Diarhocke, the interſtices betwixt 


of one day. See Ephemera. 
the circumvolutions of bandages. | 


Diarrhage, Yagpayn, a fracture in 


particular of the temple bones. 

Diarrhea, Japon, from Jappew, 
to flew through, It is when the in- 
teſtines are ſolicited to a too fre- 
. quent diſcharge of their contents. 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of 
diſeaſe in the claſs Newrofis, and 
#rder Spa/mi. He notices fix ſpę- 


a. 
* 
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thoſe operations 
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cies, Viz. 1. Diarrhea Crapuls/a 51 ; 


when the excrements are more fluid 


and mov; coptouy than is natural. 2 | I 
2. Diarrhea bilie/a; when very yel- _ 


low fzces are copiouſly diſcharged, 


3. Diarrhea Mucoſa, when the diſ- 7 


charges abound with mucus. 4. 
Diarrbea Cæliaca; when the ex- 


milky, 5. Diarrhea Lienteria ;. 
when the aliment ſoon - paſſes 
through, and but little K-95: 6. 
Diarra Hepatirrlæa: when the 
diſcharges are crude and ſerous, and 
attended with very little pain. 


Diarrhea Carneſa, i. e. Dyſenteria, 


Diarrhea: Cholerica, i. e. Clolęra 
Morbus. 4 ; 
Diarrhea Lactantium, 1. 
ari æa Muc. 


5 


Diarrhea Pituitoſa, i. e. Diar- 


ram Muco/a. | bf 
Diarrhea Seraſa, i. e. Diarrhea 
Mucoſa. , + . x 1. 
Diarrhea Stercoreſa, i. e. Diar- 
rhea 2 | 
Diarra a Urinaſa, 


i. e. Diabetes, | 
and Diarrhea Muco/a. Ba 


Diarrhea Vulgaris, i. ©, Diar- 


rhea Crapuleſa, 8 

a Bun os, Nafbfocis, from 
per, and aebpor, a joint. It is | 
ſpecies of . articulation which is 
moveable, alſo called Abarticulatip 


; * t 


crements are chylous, appearing _ * ; 


: 


and Deearticulatie, The late Dr. 


William Hunter reckoned it to con. 
fiſt of three ſpecies. - 1. The Enar. 
throfis, or ball and ſocket; and is, when 
a large head is received into a fu- 
perficial cavity. 2dly. Arthrodrg, 


which is whena round head is receiv- 


ed into a ſuperficial cavity. Theſe 


two kinds admit of a motion on 


all ſides.  3dly.. Ginglymus, which 


is when the parts of the bones m 


tually receive, and are received. 


This kind of articulation only 
admits of flexion and extenſion. 


In Surgery, this word expreſſeth 


* 
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by which the ng 
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of the ſame parts. 


dicine, ſo call 


- Jour Nr 
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"ITS, of diſplaced are ef- 
nos _ 

- Diaſeillion: So M. Empiricus 
calls the 57 85 and inne of 
ſquills. 

Diaſcinei, a name for Mz thridate. 


N Diaſcordium, ſo called from the 
ſcordium in it. It is now called 


Elect.. e Scordio. 
Diaſoftica, from , to preſerve, 7 


that part of medicine which relates 


to the preſervation of health. 


- Diaſphage, NaoPayn, an interſtice. 
Hippocrates expreſſes by it the in- 


: . terval betwixt two branches of a 


vein. 

Diahabjris, Nec vic, from oPuGu, 
to ſirike, the pulſation of an artery. 
 Diaftaſis, Racracig, from HoTnu, 
fo ſeparate, the diſtance betwixt the 


fractured ends of bones receding 


from each other; the interſtice 
which is naturally between the ra- 
dius and the ulna; the diſtenſion of 


the muſcles which happens in con- 


vulſions ; an effort to vomit; and 


by ſome it is uſed to ſignify : a luxa- 


tion. 

Diaſtole, 3iarron, from Ha, and 
or, to contract, to ftretch, ſigni- 
fies the dilatation of the heart, au- 
ricles, and arteries ; and ſtands op- 
poſed to the Syfole, or contraction 
See Artery. 

Diaftomotric, Noro 16, implies 
any dilating inſtrament, as a <8 
lum oris, ſpeculum ani, &ec. 

Diaftremma, NaoTtmumua, from A.- 


ag feige, 10 diſtort or turn afide, a 
diſtortion of the limbs. | 


Diaftrophe, i. e. Diaftremma. 
Diatafrs, Naracig, from Nareive, 


70 diftend, to ftretch out, the extenſion 
of a fractured limb, in order to its 


reduction. 
* Diateretica, i. e. Diæia. 


Diateſſaron, %a7ioo«gur, from 105 : 


and 4 d b a co becauſe ma me- 
made of 


( 2786) 
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Diathefis, Adios from Ali 


to diſpeſe, any particular diſpoſition 


of the body; either ade or bad, as 
to its health, | 

Diathefſis Seminalis. With —— 
to diſeaſe, it is a morbid. predi 
ſition, or that ſtate produced mat pak re- 


mote cauſes, which favours the in» 


fluence of occaſional cauſes. 
Diatritarii & Diatritot, Narpiros. 


An abſtinence during three days 
was one of the points in ice by 
which the firſt methodics diſtin- 


gu uiſh themſelves from other phy- 
cians. This term of three days they 
called diatritos, and not the abſti- 
nence itſelf ; and from this circum- 
ſtance the methodics had the name 
of diatritarii. On the third day 
they 08 ſuch medicines as they 
thought proper, and not before. 
Cœlius Aurelianus gives the name 
diatritos, not only to the ſpace of 
three days, but to the third. « day in 
particular alſo, 

Diaulos, Aab, a kind of exer - 
ciſe in which the perſon runs a 
ſtraight courſe forwards and back 
again. 

Diazoma, e a name of the 
diaphragm, from % and dent ta 


Jurround, 


Diazoſeer, 


It is ſo called from {worne, the belt, 
which lies upon it. 

Dicera, a ſpecies of Elevcarpus. 

Dichaſteres, by XAGTHpes; the Dentes 
inciſorii. 6 

Dichophyia, I yoÞvice. It is a diſ. 
temper of the hairs, and-is, when 
they ſplit or grow forked; from 
Lye, double, and pv, to grow, 

Diectyledon. See Cotyledon, 

Dicræut, Npalog, bifid. 


and vn to firike, an appellation of 
a pulſe, in which the artery ſeems 
to ſtrike double. Dr. Solano firſt 

obſerved it, and it is conſidered as a 


e 


Fg 
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Rage rug, a name of - : 
the twelfth vertebra of the back, 


- 


Dicrotus, Nuporog, from d, twice, 


by 


CV. % 


"Os - 
certain ſign of an approachin cri- 


tical hæmorrhage from the noſe, It 
is alſo called a rebounding'pnlfe. 


Didtamnitet, a wine medicated 
with dittany. | 


Difamnus, fraxinella, or white 


| dittany, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 
 Difamnus, Cretan dittany. It 
is the Origanum Dictamnus of Lin- 
næus. . 2 
Diodes, I:27v0riOng, from An- 
Ivor, a net, and 290g, lite to, net · lile, 
Aa name of the Rete mirabile. 
Didymi, dne, twins, a name of 
the teſticles; alſo of the eminencies 


of the brain, called teſtes. 


Didjnamia, from Jig, bis, twice, 


"and dh, gotentia, power, in the 


Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, a claſs 
of plants the fourteenth in order. 
This term fignifies the power or /u- 
periority of two, and is applied to 
this claſs, becauſe its flowers have 
four ſtamina, - of which there are 
two longer than the reſt, and are 
ſuppaſed more efficacious in fecun- 
dating the ſeeds ; a circumſtance 
which diſtinguiſhes it from the 
fourth, where the four ſtamina are 
equal, It includes two orders. 
Diemeac, a term in Paracelſus. 
It ſignifies a kind of ſpirit, which 
he ſays reſides in ſtones. 
Diener, i. e. Diemeac. : 
Diervilla, a ſpecies of Lonicera, 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem of botany. 
Diet, Diæta, Mara. The dietetic 
art of medicine is no inconſidera- 
le branch of medicine, and ſeems 
to 5. 5 a much greater ſhare of 
regard than it commonly meets 


with. A great variety of diſtem- 
| 2 might be removed by the ob- 
ſervance of a proper diet and regi- 
men, without the aſſiſtance of me- 
dicine, were it not for the impati- 


ence of the ſufferers. However, it 
may on all occaſions come in as a 


Proper aſſiſtant to the cure, which 
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ſometimes cannot be performed 
without a due obſervance of the. 
ron-naturals. That food is in ge- 
neral thought the beſt and moſt 

conducive to long life, which is 
moſt fimple, pure, and free from 
acrimony ; not too volatile, but ſuch 
as approaches neareſt to the nature 
of our own bodies in a hea thy ſtate, / 


or capable of being eaſieſt convert- 

bee by the vis 
vitæ humana; after it has been du- 
ly prepared by the art of cookery : 


but the nature, compoſition, vit- - 
tues, and uſes of particular aliments, - 
can never be learnt to fatisfaftion, -_ 


without the aſſiſtance of practical 
chemiſtry. * 1 
Dietetics, is that part of phyſic 


which conſiders the way of living. 
with relation to food, or diet ſuit- 


able to any particular caſe. * 


Diexodos, Nit obe, from Na, and 
ate, A 2 which any thing 
ippocrates, it is the 


paſſes. In 

deſcent, or "paſſage of the 'excre- 

ments by the anus. Fel 
 Difiatio, tranſpiration. * 
Digaſtricus, from Sg, 


belly. It ariſes fleſhy from, the 


upper part of the proceſſus maſtoi- 
deus, and deſcending, it contracts 


into a round tendon, which paſſes 
through the ſtylohyoidæus, and an 


annular ligament which is faſtened - . 

to the os hyoides ; then-it grows 

fleſhy again, and aſcends towards 
le 


the middle of the edge of the lower 


jaw, where it is inſerted. When it 


acteth, it pulleth the lower jaw . 
down, by the help of an annular 
- pulley, which alters its direction. 
Digeſter, a ſtrong veſſel or en- 


ging, contrived *by M., Papin, to 
oil, with a very ſtrong heat, any 
bony \ ſubſtances ſo as to reduce 
them into a fluid ſtate. . 
© * Digeſtion, animal, is the diſſolu- 
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and vr e, venter, a belly ; is a 
muſcle ſo called from its double 


g * , + Ss 
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tion or ſeparation, of the aliments 
into ſuch minute parts as are fit to 
enter the lacteal veſſels, and circu- 
late with the maſs of blood; or 
it is the ſimple breaking of the co- 


hefion of all the little moleculæ 


which compoſe. the ſubſtances we 
feed upon. Now the principal a- 

ents employ ed in this action, are, 

rſt, the ſaliva, the juice of the 
glands in the ſtomach, and the li- 
quors we drink, whofe chief pro- 
perty is to ſoften the aliment, 
as they are fluids which eaſily en- 
ter the 
ſwelling them break their moſt in- 
- fimate coheſions. And how pro- 
digious a force fluids acting in ſuch 
a manner have, may be learned 
from the force that water, with 
which a rope is wetted, has to 
_ raiſe a weight faſtened to, and ſuſ- 


_ tained at one end of it: and this 


force is much augmented by the 
impetus which the heat of the ſto- 


mach gives to the particles of the 


Aid: nor does this heat promote 
digeſtion only thus, but likewiſe 
by rarefying the air contained. in 
the pores of the food, which helps 
to burſt its parts aſunder. And 
therefore ſuch liquors as are moſt 
fluid, or whoſe particles have the 
leaſt viſcid ty, are moſt proper for 
digeſtion, becauſe they can moſt 
eaſily inſinuate themſelves into 
the pores of the aliments; and of 
all others, water ſeems to be the 
fitteſt for this uſe; for though ſome 
ſpirituous liquors may as eaſily pe- 
netrate the ſubſtances we feed up- 
on, yet they have anot!.er property, 
by which they hurt rather than —4 
digeſtion; and that is, their par- 
_ ticles have a ſtro 
by which, when imbibed into the 
- ſubſtance of our viQuals, * they 
draw their parts nearer to one an- 
dther, contract and harden, inſtead 
of ſwelling and diſſolving them, It 


\ 


res of moſt bodies, and 


attractive force, 


parations as being applied to wounds 
4 n 0 ten 1 
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is by this property that they reſerye 


animal and vegetable ſubſtances 


from corrupting; not but that we 
find they ſometimes help digeſt ion, 
as they irritate and excite the coats 


of the ſtomach to a ſtronger con- 


traction, and therefore when the. 
are duly diluted, they may not only 
be uſeful, but requiſite. When 


the food is thus prepared, its parts 


are ſoon ſeparated from one an- 
other, and diſſolved into a fluid 
with the liquors in the ſtomach, 
by the continual motions. of its 
ſides, propelled thence. into the 
duodenum, where it mixes with the 


agua juice and bile from the 
i 


ver, and takes the name of Chyle, 
and is abſorbed and cirried in- 


to the circulation by means of the 


lacteal veſſels, whoſe extremities 


open into the inteſtinal canal. Some 


geometrical writers have endea- 
voured to demonſtrate that the ab- 
ſolute power of the muſcular coats 
of the ſtomach is equal to the preſ- 
ſure of 117088 pounds weight; to 
which if be added the abſolute 
force of the diaphragm, and muſ- 


wiſe conduce to digeſtion, the 


ſum will amount, ſay they, to 


250734 pounds weight. A fingle 
fact will ſerve to 5 this hypo- 
theſis, namely, that ſuch a tender 


ſubſtance as a currant ſwallowed 


whole, will paſs off unbroken by 
the anus: and fo far from triturat- 
ing its contents, it does not appear 
that the ſides of the ſtomach, even 
during the operation of the ſtrongeſt 


cles of the abdomen, which like- 


emetic, ever approach each other. 


, 


See. Nutrition. | 
Digeſtion, Chemical, is that ſolu 

tion of bodies which is made by 

menſtruums, See Menſtruum and 

V 

' Digeſtives, are ſuch unguents, 

balſams, or other particular pre- 
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tend to dank. heal chk "and 


promote the diſcharge of a laud- 
able matter. See New and De- | 


tergent, _ 

Digeſtion ( 88 of,) the organs 
of digeſtion contained in the abdo- 
men, are, the ſtomach, the ſmall 
and great inteſtines. The ſmall 
inteſtines are the duodenum, jeju- 
num, and ileum; the great inteſtines 
are the cæcum, with the appendix, 
the colon, and the rectum, Naben 
terminates in the anus. 

' Digeftivam (Sal Slo) i. e. Sal 
Marin. Regenerat.. 
© » Digitalis, fox-glove, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
nine ſpecies, The college have in- 

troduced the herb Digitalis Pur- 
purea, Lin. into their Pharmaco- 


ia; it hath been given in pow- 


der, and in decoction; of the pow. 
der gr. i. hath been given jo ned 


with ſome aromatic, thrice in the 


day; Fs, of a en decoction 
hath been given every hour or two 
for three or bur times; from each 
way of exhibiting this medicine, 
owerful effects have enſued, viz. 
large diſcharges of urine, ficknefs 
ind vomiting, an unequal pulſe, a 
reſemblance of flies paſſing before 
the -eyes, t- proſtration of 
ſtrength, & c. The preſent practice 
condemns this medicine in pletho- 
tic perſons, but ſeenis to commend 
| it in lax habits. Surely, a medicine 
poſſeſſing ſuch powers, ſhould be 
very 'carefully watched, during its 
operation. fed 
Digitated. Digitated leaves are 
mpound leaves © ger into* ſe- 
ve all of which meet to 
ther 1 tail, in form of a hand. 
"4 a name of ſeveral fun- 
l of which are ſpecified 
1 5 Dr. ang n's "tranſſatfon of 
Tournefort. 


| Ul medicine. 2 


hey are of no note 
| cauſe hey reſemble ſeſamum grains: : 
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7 Dire a kind of Callie 0 


by which the joint of à finger 


is fixed. Alſo a whitlow, ang 2 


pain with "waſting of a joint ol f the 


finger. 5 
Digitus, a finger. The fon ers 


and thumb in each hand*confiſt of . 
fifteen bones, there being three to 


each «finger ;, they are a little con- 
vex ahd round towards the back of 


the hand, but hollow and plain to- - 


wards the palm, except the laſt, 
where the nails are. 
their diſpoſitions is called firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third Phalanx. 


longer than the third. The 
upper extremity of the firſt bone of 


each finger has a little ſinus which 
receives the round head of the 
The 
upper extremity of the ſecond and 


bones of the metacarpus. 


third bones of each finger hath two 


{mall finuſes parted by a-little pro- 


tuberance; and the lower extremi- 


ty of the firſt and ſecond bones 


of each finger has two protube- 
rances di 
The two protuberances are received 


into the two ſinuſes of the upper 
extremity of the ſecond and third 


bones ; and the ſmall finus receives 
the little protuberance of the ſame 
end of the ſame bones. The firſt 


bone of the thumb is like to the | 


bones of the metacarpus, and it is 
joined to the wriſt, and ſecond of 
the thumb, as they are to the 
wriſt and frſt of the fingers. Thie 
ſecond bone of the chumb is like 
the firſt bones of the fingers, and it 
is joined to the firſt and third, as 
they are to the bones of the meta- 
—_— and ſecond of the fingers. 

1 fingers are moved ſide- ways 
on 
theſe bones there are ſome ſmall 
ones, called O//a Seſamoidea, be- 


"they 


% 


The order of 


ed by a ſmall ſinus. 


n their firſt joint. Beſides _ 


— 


The firſt * ES. 
is longer than the ſecond, and the 
ſecond 


* 


9 1 
they are reckoned about twelve in 


each hand: they are placed at the 
joint of the fingers under the ten- 


s of the flexores digitorum, to 


dons 
which they ſerve as ſo many pul- 
lies. hs | 


Digliſin, from de, double, and 
era, tongue, a name of the Laurus 
Alexandrina, becauſe that above its 
leaf there grows another leſſer leaf, 
reſembling a tongue. 

Dignotio, 1. e. Diagnoſis. 

Digy nia, from de, bis, twice, 
and yum, miulier, a woman; the 


ſecond order in each of the firſt 


In the Linnzan ſyſtem of. botany : 
it comprehends thoſe plants in whoſe 
fructification there are two piſtilla, 
which are conſidered as the female 
parts of generation. | 
Dilæmaton, from aiwa, blood. 
Tbe name of an antidote, in which 
is the blood of many different ani- 
mals. . | 
Diipeten, Qunerr;, In Hippo- 
crates it is applied to ſemen, and 
ſignifies a ſudden or immediate de- 
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Lilatativ, a dilatation. Some- 
times it is uſed for diafole, _ 
Dilatator, from dilatare, to enlarge 
odr widen, An epithet added to the 

name of ſome muſcles whoſe uſe is 
to dilate or open ſome part; as the 
Dilatatores Alarum Naſi, dilators 


of the noſtrils. They are ſmall thin 


: muſcles, having a double order of 


fibres decuſſating each other. They 


riſe from the interior and inferior 
parts of the oſſa narium, and are ſoon 
inſerted to the ſuperior parts of the 
ale. They pull up the alæ, and 
dilate the noſtrils. Pegs 1 
Dilatatorium, à ſurgical inſtru- 
ment for dilating any part. 
Dilatris, a genus in Linnæus's 


| botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 


© Dill. See Anethum, | 


" IE 
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pitation af the heart, 


WS -- 
Diclenia,' a genus in Linnaeus 
botany, There is but one ſpe- 

cles. 5 , 
Dilute, is to thin a fluid by the 
addition of a thinner thereunto. 
And ſuch things are called 
© Diluents or .Dilutors ; ſuch as 
common whey, ptiſans, and juleps, 
which, in reſpect of the blood in a 
ſtate. of. viſcidity, are thinner than 
it, and therefore ſaid to thin it. 
Dilatum, diluted, ſometimes this 
word fiznifies an infuſion. 
Dinica, from , to turn round, 


Medicines againſt a vertigo, 
thirteen. claſſes, except the ninth, -. 


Dinos, S0;, the ſame with verti- 
go, an apparent turning round of 


the objects of ſight, together with 


a failure of the limbs, proceeding 
from the ſame cauſes as the apo- 
plexy, though in a leſs degree. 
Diobolon, oN, the weight of 
Ji. It is alſo alſo called Gramma. 


{ iodia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Diodos, Nod, i. e. Die xodos. 

Dioccia, from I, bis, and oe, 
damus, @ houſe, in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem of botany, a claſs. of plants 
the twenty-ſecond in order. This 
term, which fignihes two houſes, 
is applied to this claſs (the plants 
of which are male and female) to 
expreſs the circumſtance of the 
male- flowers being on one plant, 
and the female on another of the 
ſame ſpecies; the contrary of which 
is the caſe of the claſs monoecia. 

Dioenanthes, an epithem in Tral- 
lian againſt the cholera morbus. 
a Diogmus, Jae a vehement pal- ; 


Dionæa, 


Venus's fly-trap 2 ge 
There 


nus in Linnæus's botany. 


1 ² . 
Dionyſiſcus, Norueio re, horned; 
people who. have bony excreſcences 
growing out of the temples Which 

reſemble horns. — 
Dioptrics, concern the different 
1 ; - Tee 


' 


. 


8 
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different mediums, as the air, water 
glaſſes, Kc. 63 333 1 
Dioptron, Novo, à name of the 
Lap. Specularis.. © 1 
Dioptriſmos, FowTps ory the Ope- 
ration which conſiſts in dilating the 
natural paſſages with a dioptra. 
Diorrleſis, Noppnoc icy from oog, Or 
ogeos, ſerum, A converſion. of the 
humours into ſerum and water. 
Piorthofis, Yog0wars, from oebos, 
right, or from Soe0ow, to direct. 
reſtitution! of a fractured limb into 
its natural fituation. | 1] 
Dioſcorea, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates twelve ſpe- 
Cles. | 
Dieſcuri, a name of the Parotides; 


from Dioſcuri, a name of Caſtor and 


DU 
Dioſma, American ſpiræa, a genus 
in Linneus's botany, He enume- 


rates eighteen ſpecies. 5 
{. ioſpyros, date plum, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
Ave ſpecies. 
Dioxelæum, a malagma, in which 
was'oll and vinegar. 151 
. Diphryges, c or Diſplryges, 
Wn 22 three ki 
1ſt. Metallic, produced only in Cy- 
prus; it is found in the mud of 
ls, whence it is taken and dried 


in the ſun, then burnt, whence its 
name, from dc, twice, and Qevyw, to 


torrify, it being as it were twice 


roaſted. ad. The droſs in working 
copper. zd. Pyrites calcined * to 
. redne FO — 


It is the foft part between the two 


tables of the bones of the ſkull. _ 


Some ſay, the two bones of the 
ſkull themſelves. Rolfinkius alſo 


applies it to the uterus, which he 
_ ſays conſiſts of two membranes 


= _ manner joined, and diyi- 


0283) 
refractions of light paſſing through 


thirſt. 
_ Cauſus. 


kinds. 


Diplee, Yorhen, from Rho, double. 


= 


- d 55 4 4 
* & * 
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Diploma, Nh, the written in- 
ſtrument which gives authority t 


practice, from 30a, to fold. Alſo 
double veſſel. To boil in diplomaze, 


is to ſet one veſſel, containing the ; 
ingredients intended. to be afted 
upon, in another larger veſſel full 

of water, and to this latter veſſel tbe 


fire is applied. | 


| I 
 Diplopia, a variety of pſeudo-blep- 
ſis mutans. It is ſeeing things dou- 


ble, or 2 2 oy | 
Di „ poco, duni 
and OS to breathe. An 23 
of wounds which penetrate into 
ſome cavity, or quite through a part, 
or that hath two orifices. - 
Dipſacon, i. e. Rhodium. 


L ipſacos, eg, from Ja, inf. = 
A name tor the Diabetes. In botany -. 


it is the teaſel. 


Digſacus, teaſel, a genus in Lin- 


nzus's botauy. He enumerates four 
pets. -_: 


name of a Serpent whole bits cauſes 


Di; feticus, an 
things as cauſe thi 
om à c, twice, and wvp, fire. Bread 


twice baked. Hippocrates recom- 
mends it in dropſies. | 


applied by ſome anatonuts to t 
ſug 


- 


den invigoration of the muſcles 


by the animal ſpirits. y 
Dirca, leatherwood, a, genus in 


one ſpecies. ate 
Direction, is the line of motion 
that any body obſerves according to 


the force impreſſed upon it; and is 


often called the line direction. 


b Director, from dirigo, to direct. p 
An hollow. inſtrument for-guiding 


an inciſion- Knife. 
N Dix ectores 


— 4 * 5 


5 
= 


Dipſas, & ag, dry earth, alſo 4 
This ſerpent is alſo called 
epithet for ſack 
Dięyrites, | EA or De | 


Diradiation, or Irradiation, ſtrict-. 
ly lignifies to dart out light ; and is 


Lianæus's botany. There is but 


1 AE * 
oa ets Ad; Mich _— * 8 
k ” 
> 


: * ” 
\ = 
= IJ \ 
mts ods bed er At r 
— 


* | 
. 
7 


* 
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*  Diredores Penis, i. e. Erectorer Pe- 
1g. | ig 

Diſa, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates four ſpe- 
n "IE: 

-  Di/andra, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is one ſpecies. ' 


Diſceſſus, a chemical term, which 


the French call Depart, or Lingquart; 
it ſignifies in general, any ſeparation 


of two bodies before united; but, 


It is party PPacn to the ſepa- 
ration of gold from filver by means 
of aqua fortis, where the filver is 


diffolved, but the gold left untouch- 
ed. | Es” 


Diſcoiden from Fox, the quoit 


pſed in the Roman games, and eg, 


4 form, an epithet of the cryſtalline 
humour of the eye, from its form 
reſembling a diſk. ; 
Diftous, or Diſcoidal, is a term 
ufed by botaniſts to denote the 
middle, plain, and flat part of ſome 
flowers, ſuch as the Flos Solis, &c. 
becauſe it is in figure like the an- 
ciĩent diſcus, which was a round 


quoit uſed by the Romans in their 


Exerciſes. . Ro 
Diſeręta ariva. In Fallopius 
It 1s — ſort ne 5 
cuates a particular humour. 
"; Difcrimen.” It is a ſmall roller, 
about twelve feet long, and two fin- 
gers breadth broad, rolled up with 
ane head, and uſed after bleeding 
in the forehead, as follows: the 
bandage is held with the left thumb 
upon a compreſs, fo that about a 
foot hangs below the forehead ; 
then the roller is carried round the 
temples and occiput in the circular 


direction; after this the part which - 


s down is to be carried over 


han 
the to the occiput, and there 


having rolled it ſeveral times about 


the head, it is to be ſecured. 
 Diſciforme, the knee- pan. 
Diſcuſto, a diaphoreſis. 
Diſcuſſoria. See Diſcutientia. 
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: Diſcutientia, diſcutient, applied 
to medicines, ſignifies ſuch as have 
a power to repel or drive back the 
matter of tumors -into the blood, 
without permitting it to ſeparate. 
It alſo ſometimes means the ſame ' 
as Carminative, which ſee. 55 
Diſcaſe. It is ſuch an alteration 
of the chemical properties of the 
fluids or ſolids, or of their organi- 
zation, or of the action of the mov- 
ing power, as produces an inabili 

or dcult of — the 124-4 


tions of the whole or any part of 


the ſyſtem, or pain, or a preterna- 
tural evacuation. Fordyce's Elem. 
of the Pratt. of Plyſ. Part J. 
The following are the claſſes and 
orders, under which diſeaſes are ar- 
ranged, by that great maſter of th 


healing art, Dr. Cullen. 8 


Claſſis I. Pyrexiæ, 
Ordo I. Febres. 
II. Phlegmaſiæ. 
III. Exanthe mata. 
IV. Hæmorrhagiæ. 
V. Profluvia. 


Claſſis II. Neuxoſes. a f 
Ordo I. Comata. 3 
II. Adynamiz. 
III. Spaſmi. 
IV. Veſaniæ. 


Claſſis III. Cachexiæ. 
Ordo I. Marcores. | 


IL Intumeſcentiæ. 
III. Impetigines. 


Claſſis IV. Locales. 


Ordo I. Dyſæſtheſiæ. 

| II. Dyſorexiz... * 
III. Dyſcinefiz, _ 
IV. Apocenoſes. 
V. Epiſcheſes. 
VI. Tumores. 
VII. Ectopiæ. 

Vi. Dae 


pi 
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Diſeaſe W ) It is when the 
diſeaſe prevails through the whole 
ſyſtem. 
 * Diſeaſe (Idiopathic or  Primasy:) 
See /diopathy. 

Diſeaſe (Local.) It is when the 


diſeaſe occupies only a portion of 


the ſyſtem. 
Diſcaſe (Sympathic,) a diſeaſe de- 
pending on another, and reſulting 


from the ſympathy which exiſts be- 


twixt «the parts which are the ſeats 
of the original diſeaſe, and that 

produced by ſympathy.. © + » 
Diſcaſe 8 Seconda 

a diſeaſe produced by another 
| eaſe, which was preſent before it. 
 Diſtecatio, from dis, and hbotue 
place, to put out of its place: the 
ſame as luxation. 

Diiſf enſation, is the weighing and 

meaſuring out the proper quantities 
-of yrs for a compound me- 
dicine. 

Diſpenſary, the place or ſho 
where medicines are prepared. Dit. 
 penſatory, a book treating of the 
compoſition. of medicines. 
Difruptio, a ſpecies of violent 


puncture, which penctrates the (kin - 


to the fleſh. 

 Difſidtio, from di co, to cut, diſ- 
ſection, the cutting up a body with 

a view of examining the ſtructure of 

the parts. 

Difſepimentum. It is the thin 
| ſeptum which divides the ſeveral 
cells in the fruits of plants. 

Diſſeprum, the diaphragm. 

Difimilar, conſiſting of parts un- 
ke in figure, or other properties. 
Diſſolution, is à term very laxl 
uſed in Pharmacy to ſignify the diſ- 
ſolving or making thinner any ſub- 


ſtances ; but as it concerns t e re- 


ducing of ſolid bodies into a ſtate 
of fluidity by the help of ſome I- 
- quor., See Menſtruum, Solution, and 
Prop. 14. under Particles. 


1 diviſion of ſub 


A, ſyn- 
cope is alſo thus named; fol is death, : 


1 


Solution of continuity, or 1 | 
tinuity ; and thas it = Car an 1 85 


with Dialyfis. 
Diſſolutus Mor Bus, the 
Diftentio, diſtention. 
parts are ſtretched beyond their na- 


tural ſize. It ſometimes ſignifies 


ſimply dilatation, pandiculation, or 


a {convulfion, © as - nerwons ei | 


almoſt always implies. 

 Diſtichia, Nerixia, or Diftichiafis, 
from r, a, double row, a diſ- 
eaſe of the eyelid, which conſiſts in 
its having a double row of hairs, or 


ſupernumerary ones. 


Diftickum, that ſpecies of barley 


which hath only two rows of grains. 


Diſſtillation. See Deffillation. + 
Diftorſie, or Diftortie, from di; ** 
torqueo, to ſet awry, bones bending 
to one fide. It is alfo applied to 


the eyes, when they ſeem, to turn 


from the object looked at, as in 


ſquinting. - 
Diſtortor Oris ( Maſculus,) i. e. 
Zygomaticus Minor (Muſc.) - 


Oi fraction, from de, From, and 


traho, to draw, is ling a fibre or 
membrane beyond its natural ex- 


tent; and what is capable of this i 
| enlar ement, 15 ſaid to be diffrattile. 
it is a for- 


ire. In . 


ances from 
each other, which were before unit - 


ed, either by ſeparation or calcina- 


tion. 
Diftributio, diſtribution. It * 


times implies diviſion. 'In Medicine, 
it relates to the nutritious juices, 


and is the fame as Anadoſis; or to 
the excrements, and is the ſame as 
Diachorefis, or Diachorema. 8 
Dittander. See Lepidium. 
Dittany er Red flower ing, a 
ſpecies of Marrubium. 
Dittany (Baſtard,) a ſpecies of 


arrubium.. 


Dittany (Cretan.) See Di 8 


Dittany (Baſtard Cretan. ] . 
Pſeude-Ditammus. 


1 my 


. 8 


. ” ; | 


_ [ 


—. 
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iganum. 
ttany ¶ Nite.) See Dictamnus. 
Dine, Nupnons, from da, per, 


= | el, and erw, fluo, to flow, 1s uſed 


ion which is 


to expreſs that ſ | 
made of the urine by the kidneys } 
and what moſt promotes ſuch'a ſe- 

tion, is called diuretie. It alſo 
fizaifies a diabetes. 
Diiuretic, Freprema, from Na, by, 
and” de, wrine, medicines which 
Dee a diſcharge by urine. Theſe 
are very uncertain in their effects, 


and various are the modes by which 
they are faid to opera 
| lowing are different kinds of dizre- 


te. The fol- 


Facs © . 
1. Cordial nervous medicines. 


. "Theſe accelerate the motion of the 


'blood, and increaſe its fluidity, and 
by conſequence increaſe the dif- 


charge by urine. 


2. Emollient balſamics. Theſe 


relax and lubricate, and thus obtain 


A ge for what is too bulky. 
nes which confiſt of 


- » falts and mucilages. Theſe guard 
againft ſtrictures in the veſſels, and 
at the ſame time fit the matter to be 

- diſcharged, for a more eaſy exclu- 


fion. ; 


4. Detergent balſamics. Theſe 


rarify and ſcour away viſcous or ſa- 
bulous matter, which obſtructs the 


* ; 
"5. Alkaline and lixivious ſalts. 
Theſe keep the fluids at leaſt in 


A due ſtate of tenuity for being ex- 


creted. , Ng 

6. Acrid and nitrous ſalts. Theſe 
determine the ſerum to the kidneys, 
if not counteracted by heat. 


heve by taking off a ſtricture in the 
kidneys. ; 


Diuretic Salt, formerly called 
" "Tart. Regenerat. Terra foliata Tar- 
tari, Sal Sennerti, and Arcanum Tar- 
tari. It is the fixed vegetable alka- 


340 
Tt + Ditiany (Sipylean,) a ſpecies of 


 tinm, 


PA 
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9 85 falt, ſaturated with the acetous | 
ke" | = ip x 
- Dizrnus, an epithet of diſeaſes 
whoſe exacerbations are in the day 
time. | 

Diuturnut. When applied to diſ- 
eaſes, it ſignifies chronical., 2 
Divarication, expreſſes any two - 
things croſſing one another, and is 
very often applied to the particular 
tendencies of 'the muſcular fibres 
when they interſect each other at, 
different angles, -which they tre- 
quently do. u 

Diverge. Thoſe rays are ſaid to 
diverge, which, going from a point 
of the viſible object, are diſperſed, 
and continually: d from one 
another, according as they are re- 
moved from the object. The fi- 
bres or threads alſo, which from a. 
point ſpread themſelves upon any 


- muſcle or membrane, are frequent- 


ly ſignified by the ſame term. ; 
Diverforium, the Receptaculum 


chli. 


Dividens Faſcia, the name of a 
bandage for the neck. 85 
Divinum, or Divinus, a pompous 
epithet for many compoſitions, 8 
on account of their ſuppoſed ex- 
cellencies. It is uſed variouſly by 


phy ſical writers, and ſometimes by 
the ſame perſon; and Hippocrates 


himſelf does not always aſſign to it 
the ſame ſenſe; but the chemiſts 
and medicine- makers have moſt de- 
viated from the proper meaning of 
the word, by applying it very con- 
ceitedly to 2 things, of whoſe 
virtues they had extravagant opi- 
nions; as it is by Fernelius to a wa- 


| ter, by Scultetus to a cerate, &c. 
Fi. Antiſpaſmodics. Theſe re- 


Divinum Oleum, i. e. Ol. Lateri- 


Divinus Lapis, a precious ſtone 

of a greeniſh colour. It is alſo 
called Fade. It is a ſpecies of Za/- 
per. It" is greatly valued in the 
Eaſt Indies. An inferior Kind is 
| *: ._ - found 


— 


4 


ing alum, f. 


* 


found in America. It is. alſo: the 
name of a 8 made by ful- 
altpetre, and Cyprian 

vitriol together, and then, While 
fluid, adding a ſmall. portion of 

or. 0 A 

Divulſjo Uring, an irregular ſe- 
paration of urine, in . the fe- 
diment is divided, ragged, and un 
even... 


Divifibility, is that property of 


' body, whereby it is conceived to 


have parts, and into which it my 
* or ideally be divided. A 


quantity is infinitely divifible; 

et this cannot be actually effected, 
decauſe when any quantity is di- 
vided into any number of parts, 


every one of thoſe parts is farther 


diviſible. into as many more pa 


and. ſo on; ſo that there can be n 


6 


ſuch thing as a determinate num 


ber of parts in any continued quan- 
tity. 
SEVEN Jox4un, a meaſure among 
the Greeks of four fingers breadth. 
Docimaſtica, the docimaſtic art. 
It is the art of examining foſſils, in 
order to ditcover what metals, &c. 
they contain. 8 | 
| oct. See Rumex. 
Do dartia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 


cles. 
Duodartia (Oriental Purple.) It ĩs 
the Antirrhinum Orientale, 25 
Dao dartii, a ſpecies of Urtica. 
Dodder. See Cuſcuta, 
Dodder (Small), 1. e. Epitlymum. 
Dao decas, a genus in Linneus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Dodecadactylon, SuImxadaxtuaenr, the 
duodenum, from dodtxa, twelve, 


and dasde Aeg, Angers length. 


Dodęcandria, from the numerical 
term ua, duodecim, and usng, 
nmaritus, in the Linnæan ſyſtem of 
botany, a clafs of plants, the ele- 


venth in order, comprehending all 


\ 
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thoſe wich be e flowers, 
and twelve Feat, in each. 


wy 


Dogecatheon, a genus in Linnzvs's 


botany. | There is but one ſpecies. 
Alſo an antidote preſcribed by 


P. Egineta, which conlifis of tmelve | 


ſimples. | N 
N genus in Linnauss 
He enumerates two ſpe- 


botany. 
cies. 24 8 ; 44 
Dodauea, a. ſpecies of Tex. 
Dodra, a kind of potion among 
the ancients, made of nine 
dients. 


P \ 


Hachen, the ſeventh deges in 


the Linnæan feale, for meaſuring 
the parts of plants: the ſpace; be- 
tween the extremity of the thumb 


both extended: or nine Pariſian 

inches. : Het 4. 
Dodrant, a nine ounce meaſure ; 

alſo a weight of ten ounces. » 


Degbery- tree, a ſpecies of C- 


us, - | 
Dogbane, a name of feveral ſpe- 
cies of . A/clepias. See alſo Apocy- 
num, and Cynanchum. kT 
 Degga, an Arabic term for Fa 
ronychia, | 
Dogma, 
opinion. In Medicine, it is a ſenti- 


ment founded on reaſon and expe- 


rience, which are the profeſſed rules 


of the dogmatiſt, as diſtinguiſhed 
from one of the methodic, or, of 


the empiric ſets, | 

' Dogmatica Medicina, is underſtood 
of that ſtate of medicine, which adds 
reaſon to experience: from dun, 
cenſeo,, to judge; and, the divine 
Hippocrates was 
diſtinction, called | | 

Dogmatici, Toyuwana, phyſicians 
who reaſoned npon experience, in 


n thoſe ſects who were 
called Metlodiſtis and -Empirics, and 


conducted their practice only by 
obſery 


- 


ingre- . 


and that of the little finger when 


den from Note, to Bo of 


the firſt of this 


ation and example, without / \ 
e examining. 
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particular proceedings. 

Dog s-tail. See e 

Dogtooth Spar. It is a ſpecies of 
' Pyramidal Spar. The R is 

317 58 Edwards. 
WD Cornus. © 
rcholithos, Foxodabocy ain N. 
518 a kidnty- bean. Veiſahia 
. "oe this name to certain blackiſh 
ones brought from Tyrol, of the 
ſhape of a kidney · bean, which emit 
an odorous effluvium upon attri- 
tion. 
Doliclos, 'a genus in Linde $ 
botany, He enumerates thirty-one 
ſpecies. * 

Doliclor Pruriens, at Urens, 
coubage, or cow-itch, a 85 of 
Dolic har. 

Daolores, or Dolorofi, painful diſ- 
eaſes. 

Doloroſs Extrinſeci, painful diſ- 
eaſes of the limbs. 

Doloraſi Intrinſeci, painful diſeaſes 
of the internal parts. 
Domeſticus, domeſtic. In Zoolog y, 


- it ſignifies animals that are fed at 


home, in diſtinction from thoſe 
called wild. In Börany, it ſignifies © 
. cultivated. In Pharmacy, ſome me- 
dicines are thus named which are 
managed in a family without the 
dir. ction of a phyſician. ' 
Duonax, the evergreen Portugal 
reed, a ſpecies of 4runds. 

;* Denax, a name of the Onyx. 

Dora, a name of a ſpecies of Mi- 
linm. 

© Dorcas, i. e. Capra Alpina, and 
- Capreolus. 

So Rhaſes calls a perſon 


Dorea. 


who can ſee by day, and not by 


night. 
Dioria, a ſpecies of Seilerts); alſo 
a name of ſome other plants. 


Doridis Humor. So the ſea water 


is called in Serenus Samonicus, 
Doris, a name for the Eclium, 
and of THE 42 5 ; 


Dr. 


0 288 ; DO. 


examining into the reaſons for ſuch 


Dorouicum, leopard's bane, a ge- 
nus in Linnzus's botany, He 12 
merates three ſpecies. 

Doronicum, a ſpecies of Senecio. 

Doronicum Germanitum, i, e. Ar- 
nica Montana, Linn. 

Doronicum Romanum. Iti is the 

onicum Pardalianches, Linn. 

Dorſales. The nerves which paſs - 
out from the vertebræ of the back 
are thus named. 

Dor fiferous Plants, of durſum, tie 
back, and fero, to bear, ſuch plants 
as are of the capillary kind without 
ſtalks; which bear their ſeeds on the 
backs of their leaves. : 

Dorftenia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates four ſpe- 
cies. 

* Dorſum, the back. Moſt ety- 
mologiſts ſay, from deorſum, be- 
cauſe it bends downwards. It is the 
hinder part of the thorax, though, 
as tranſlated, back, it includes the 
Joins alſo: and oder fum manis and 
pedis is the outſide of the hand and 
foot; hence 

Derſale, is applied to diſtempers, 
whoſe ſeat is ſuppoſed in the back, 
as the Tabes Dor/alis; and to 3 
nal remedies, as E mplaſtrum Dor ſale, 
and the like. 

Dorycnium, ſhrub trefoil of Mont- 
pelier ; alſo the rock-roſe. 

Deen, eaſtern convolvulus, 
'a ſpecies of Convolvulus; alſo a 
name of a ſpecies of Lotus. 

Dortmanna, eng a ſpe- 
cies of Lobelia. 

Doſe. It is ſo much of any me- 
_ dicine as is taken at one time. 

Dothien, Jobins, a boil, See Furun- 
3 unt fo called 

a, a plant ſo ca b 
Wien Ho n, in honour 


of Dr. nn 


Draba cies of Lidia of 
Lencoium, ow o f ſeveral forts of 
Heſperis. 


Drobe, whitlow-graſs, a genus in 
Linnzus's 
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Linnæus's botany: He enumerates 
nine ſpecies. . | 


Draba, Auſtrian low hoary dit- 


tander, a ſpecies of Cochlearia. 
Dracænà, a genus in Linnckus's 


botany. He enymerates ten ſpe - 


Dratima, a drachm. Among 


the Greeks it was the name of a 


coin; alſo of a weight, Which they 
divided into fix oboh. 
it is the eighth part of an ounce, 


and contains three ſcruples, or ſixty 
| 


rains. | | 

Draco, is known well enough in 

its common fignifieation ; but the 

chemiſts have grievouſly tortured 
it to a great many purpoſes, def 
moſt of them very unintelligible, 
eſpecially thoſe of Baſil Valentine, 
in that moſt incomprehenſihle book 


called his La Will and Teftament. 


Quercetan applies it both to ſome 
- preparations of quickſilver and an- 
timony: and the Drago Mitigatus 
hath long - obtained as a name for 
the Mercurius Dulcis : but theſe 
whunſies are now almoſt in con- 
tempt. | 
Draco, a dragon, from Janw, a 


ſerpent, an imaginaty animal, re- 


preſented by a ſerpent with wings, 
&c 


Draco, the dragon-tree. Linnæus 


places this as a 
his is ſuppoſe 
guis Draconis. 
Draco, a ſpecies of 'Pterocarpus. 
Dracoce palum, dragon's- head, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates thirteen ſpecies. 
: Draconthema, from Jaxwn, and 
ei, blood, i. e. Sanguis Draconis. 
racontia, i. e. Dracontium. 
Dracontia Minor, i. e. Arum. 
Dracontides, a name given, as 
Rufus Epheſius informs us, to ſome 


cies of Dracæna. 
to yield the San- 


veins proceeding directly from the 


heart. ö 
Dracontium, 


% 


:,-BA (WH: 


In Medicine, 


canth. 


Dragantum, 1 8 Cum Naga- "4: 


lum 


dragon, a genus in numbed. Pitch, galbanur, peil. 
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Linnæus's botany. He enuriierates 
five ſpecies. . 3 


Dracontium a name of two Kinds : 


of Dragons, See Arim. WE. 
Drarunculi, from garen, a ſerpent, 
Guinea worms. In hot countries 


theſe worms get into the feet apd 


legs of the inhabitants. See Gordiuai, 
and Medinenſes V ence! © 3 


Dr acuntulus; dragons, a ſpecies of 


Arum, which ſee. © 

Dracunculus, tarragon. | 
Artemifia Dratunculus of Linnus. 
Dragacautlæ, i. e. Gum, Traga- 


cantl. 


Dragma; Hayye, à handful. 
Dragmis, Wy pugil. What 
may, be contained in three fingers. 


4 


Dragon-tree; See Draco. 


Drakena Radix, i. e. Rad. Cons 
trayerva, a ſpecies of Dorflema: 


Drank, . See Bromus. 3 
Draptos, dpa roc, dilacerated. 
' Droflicet, draſtic, from Jpaorinecy 
ative or brift. It is. an epithet 
iven to , medicines that operate 
commonly apptied to emeties and 


purgati ves. 
Acer,. 


cinnamon. 


Driff. So Helmont Calls Butler's 5 
None, or ſome ſuch preparation. It 


is faid to cure diſeaſes by a touch of 
it with the lips and tongue. 
Drymiis, 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 
cies. 25 
Dropax, 9 is an external 
ſtimulating rag medicine, àp- 
plied in the manner of a plaſter, to 
cauſe a redueſs, heat, and tumor in 
the part, that grows ſenſeleſs or be · 


\ 


It is the 


ragon i. lead. See  Dracotepha- , 


peedily and powerfully ; and, is. 


See Ripeners, _ * a 
Dreſdenſis Puluit. It is an oleb- 
ſaccharum, in which is the oil of 


a genus in Linneus's 
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2 ſal ammoniac, . are gene- 
rally uſed for this purpoſe. 
Drops. See Wa. 04. : 
 Dropwert, . Filipendala, 
 Dropwort ( Water), Qcuanthe. 
Droſatum, 1. e. Roſatum. 
Dreſere, ſun-dew, a genus in 


- Linnevs's botany. He enumerates 
eight ſpecies. 
8 betony. 


Drofomeli, manna. 

Drupa, in Botany, is a fleſhy or 
pulpy pericarpium. without valve, 
.__ containing a Rope, as the plum, 
Peach, &c. 

Drupacee, from drupa, an order 
of plants in the Fagmenta Methodi 
Nataralis of Linnæus, containing 
_ theſe 3 viz. Anygdalus, Pru- 
, Ceraſus, Padus. 


: Dryas Avent, a genus in Linne- . Thor 
us's botany, He enumerates three 


pecies., 
i Dryopreris, branched: polopody, 
2 a ſpecies of Polypodi 


HM. 
Dryp:s, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates but one ſpe- 


cies. 
Dube! Colepl, a compoſition of 
855 and amber. 


Daubelech, the cavity of an apo- 


ſtem, with manifeſt ſolution of con- 
tinui 

; Dubletas, an abſcefs. This word 

is from the Arabic. 

Dacia, or Duccia, barbarous terms 
for a drop. They imply alſo that 
Hina. of re which we call 
Pumping, and 2 * ench, la douche. 

Dae; foot. See Podoplyllum. 

. Duckmeat. See Lemna. 

Ductus, from duto, to 0 a 
duct or canal. This word is fre. 
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pf; it; but . riſe cannot 
yet be diſcovered, and their ap- 


pearance is uncertain. 


Ductus  Aquoſi, a name of the 


lymphatic veſſels. 


Ductus  Arterioſus. It is found 
only in the fœtus, and very young 


children. It ariſes from the aorta 
deſcendens, immediately below the 
left ſubclavian artery. In adults it is 


cloſed up, and appears like a ſhort 
ligament, adhering by one end to 
"_ aorta, and by 28 de — — 
ulmonary art o that in r 
K deſerves no now narae than — 
of Ligamentum Arterioſum. 
Ductus Auris Palatinus, i. e. W. 
ba Euſtachiana. 
Ductus Biliarius. See Fecur. 
Ductus Chyliferus. See Ductus 
acicus. 


Ductus communis Choledochus. See 


Jecur. 
. op Cyſticus. See 22 Duc- 


D C o- Hepatici, In ſome 

Ductus Hepatico-Cyſti. brutes 
ws are found near "the neck of the 
=: -bladder, but cannot be demon- 

ted in human ſubjeRs, 

Ductus Hepaticus. See Fecur. 

Ductus Inciſorii, Theſe go from 
the bottom of the internal nares, 
croſs the arch of the palate, and 
open behind the firſt or =. geſt den- 
tes inciſorii. In freſh ſubjects they 
are not very apparent, eſpecially in 
human ſubjects; but are eaſily diſ- 
covered in ſhee and oxen. _/ 

Ductus 1. e. Thoſe glandu- 
lar bodies, the breaſts of women, 
contain a white maſs, which is mere- 
ly a collection of membranous ducts, 
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narrow at their origin, broad in che 
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Warns. applied to parts of the body 


4 ough which er fluids are middle, contracting again as the f 
Tonveyed. | app proach the nipples, near which ; 
Du#us Adipofi, is a ** of ſmall y form a kind of circle of com- 


munication. 


= veſſels, which Malpi 2 . to 
Diuttus a 722 excre- 
tory 
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1 tory duct of the glandula lachry- 


-pxlis of each eye. See Glandu 


Ductus Nigri. On ſeparating the 
.cryſtalline and vitreous humours 
from their adheſions to the ciliary 
proceſſes, part of the black pig- 
ment, which is on the choroides 


Dulefh, a ſpecies of Aga. 


* Lackrymales. \, 5 branches from near their roots ; 
Ductus ad Naſum. See Maxilla henee are diſtinguiſhed from trees, 
Superior. whoſe ſtem riſes conſiderably before 


any branches are ſent dut. Rubus 
alſo ſignifies. a l; but Humus is 
a4 ſuch as the thorn; and 
Rubus is a lh, fuch as the. briar. 


» 7 


ed lines, which are thus named. Dia (Sat deg) i. e. Nitrum 
Ductus Pancreaticus.. See Pan- Fitridatuim,  , .-._ 
3 Po | Duedenalis Arteria, alſo called Iu- 


Ductus Salivales, are the pipes 
which excrete the ſaliva from ſe- 
veral glands into the mouth, which 
ſee under their reſpective names, 
Ductus Stenonis, i. e. Ductus Sali 


Ductus Thoracicus. See Lacteal 


Fans. 


Ductus Urinarius, i. e. Urethra, 
Ductus Vengſus. 


gives off the ductus vengſus, which 
communicates with the ſinus of the 
vena portæ, and in adults becomes 
a flat ligament. 

Ductus Virtſungii, i. e. Ductus 


| Pancreaticus, o talled from Virt- 


ſungius its diſcoverer. _ ES Duodenum, from duodeni twelve 
Ductus Whartonii, The inferior This inteſtine is thus n from a 


ſalival duct is thus named from his 


; In a foetus, as 
the vena cava paſſes the liver, it 


Dizobus. / Fil, ex) ii e. Pil, co. 
chiefly, is left lying in black radiat- cynh. $7 & . 


ca 


Fatboy As ſoon. as the g a 
extra. hath paſſed behind the ſto- 
mach, it ſends out, the duodenal ar- 


tery (which ſometimes, comes from 


the trunk of the hepatica); it runs 
along the duodenum, on the fide 


next the pancreas, to both which it 
furniſhes branches, and alſo the 


neighbouring part of the ſtomach. , 
Duodenal:s Vena, a branch from 


the vena portæ ventralis;: it is diſ- + 
tributed chiefly in the duodenum, 
but ſends ſome branches to the pan- 
creas. A branch of the gaſtrica is 
alſo thus called. The hæmorrhoi- 


dalis interna gives. a branch of this 
name to the duodenum. | 


ſuppofition that its length does not 


Dumns, a buſh, ' Buſhes ſend out 


_ deſcribing it. 
Dudaim, a ſpecies of Cucumis. 
- Dudeſali, a ſpecies of ſnakewood. 
Duella, a weight of eight ſcruples. 
Duenech, antimony. Y 


exceed the breadth of twelve fins © 
gers, and if meaſured with the ends 
of the fingers, is about the matter. 
It is continued to the pylorus, from 
downwards, it runs. 
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Dulcedo Yeneris, i. e. Clilorit. 


Duenex, filings of ſteel. 
Dulcacidum, any preparation that 
ſweet and tart. 


. * 


Duleedo Faturni, i. e. Ceruſi. 


Dulcis Radix, liquorice root. 


1 Dulech, a term u ed by Paracelſus 


" 0 


d Helmont for a ſort of ſpongy 
ne generated in the 6 85 


which 5 5 


an Dulcamara, bitterſweet, a ſpecies 
; of Solanum. 


- 


under the ſtomach et ge 
above the vertebtæ, towards the left 
fide, and ends at the firſt of the 


windings under the colon. At its 


lower end there are two canals, 


which open into its cavity: ont 
comes from the liver and gal- 
bladder, called the, Ductus Commus 
nis Gholedochus; and the other fon 
the Prancreas,, called Parcreaticus. 
Its paſſage is, ſtraiter, and its coats 
N - S< 6 ; U 2 13 thicket 
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thicker than any of the three upper 


diviſions of the inteſtines. _ 
Duplicana, i. e. Tertiana Duplex. 
Dudonallum, a weight equal to 


— 


our dfams. 


Dura Mater, is a ſtrong and thick 
membrane which covers all the ca- 
vity of the cranium; it contains 
the whole brain ſomewhat looſely, 
"that the veſſels which run between 
irs duplicatures, and upon the fur- 
face of the bram, be not too much 
preſſed by the ſkull. lt ſticks very 
"clafe to the baſis of the ſkull, and 
to its. ſutures, by the fibres and veſ- 
ſels it ſends-to the pericranium; it 
's faſtened to the pia mater and the 
brain, by the veffels which paſs 
from one to the other. .It gives a 
coat or covering to all the nerves 
which rife from the brain to the me- 
dulla ſpinalis, and to all the nerves 
which riſe from it. Its ſurface is 
Tough towards rhe ſkull, and ſmooth 
towards the brain. It is a double 


membrane woven of ſtrong fibres, 
which may be plainly ſeen on its 


inde, but very little on its outſide 
next the ſſcull. It has three pro- 
teſſes made by the doubling of its 
inner membrane. The firſt riſes 


from a narrow beginning from the 
erxiſta galli, to which it is faſtened; 
they ariſe from the end of the firſt, 


am! as it approaches the hind part 


of the head, it grows broader and 


broader, till it terminates where the 
longitudinal ſinus ends. It divides 
the cerebrum into two hemiſpheres, 
near as deep as the corpus calloſum. 
It reſembles a ſickle, and therefore 
is called Falx. The ſecond ſepa- 


rates the cerebrum from the cere- 
bellum, down to the medulla ob- 
longata, that the weight of the ce- 


rebrum may not offend the cerebel- 
lum, which lies under it. This 
roceſs is very ſtrong and thick, and 


n rayenous beaſts it is for the moſt 
Fart bony, becauſe of the violent 
motion of their brain. The ttird 
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is the ſmalleſt; it ſeparates the ex- 
ternal ſubſtance of the hinder part 
of the cerebellum into two protube- 
rances. In this membrane there 
are ſeveral ſinuſes or channels, which 
run between its internal and exter- 
nal membrane: of theſe there are 
four principal ones, which'are com- 
monly deſcribed; the firſt is the ſi- 
nus longitudinalis, which riſes from 
the blind hole in the upper part of 
the eriſta galli; it runs along the 


upper part of ths falx, and ends 
with it, and lies exactly under the 


ſutura ſagittalis. Into this ſinus 


the veins of the brain, and ſome of 


the proper veins of the dura mater, 
bring back the blood which they re- 
ceive from the arteries. Of theſe 
veins, ſome running obliquely from 
the fore- part of the brain back - 
wards, and others from the 'hind- 
part forwards, keep a little ſpace 


between the duplicature of the 


membrane, as the ureters do upon 
the bladder, and ſo they open in the 
finus. In this there are ſeveral ſmall 

cells and round ligaments, which go 
from one ſide of the cavity to the 
other. Theſe, by their elaſticity, 
aſſiſt the motion of the blood. 
The ſecond and third ſi nuſes which 
this pours into, are the lateral; 


into which they open, and going 

don upon the ſides of Ave. irs, 
bone, in a erooked way, they paſs 
through the fame hole with the 


eighth pair of nerves, and diſcharge * 


themnelves into the internal jugu- 
lars. Into theſe ſinuſes ſome veins, 
and the other ſinuſes, diſcharge 
themſelves. The fourth ſinus runs 
by the broad extremity of the falx, 
and opens where the lateral ftnuſey 
join the longitudinal. This meet- 
ing of the four finuſes is called T- 
cular, It receives the blood at its 
other extremity" from the plexus 
choroides. -Befides theſe, there are 

| : , mare . 
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more of inferior note mentioned by 


ſiome curious anatomiſts, as Du Ver- 


ney, Dr. Ridley, &c. which, fee, 
Their uſe is to receive the blood of 
the adjacent parts from the veins, to 
which are as ſo many trunks 
which diſcharge the blood into the 
internal jugulars. The veſſels of 
the dura mater, are firſt a branch 
from the <A whilſt it is in its 
long canal, 
fore and lower part of the Hara 
Mater ; ſecondly, an artery, which 
enters. the hole of the fkull, called 
Foramen Arterie Dure Matris ; it 
is diſperſed on the ſides of this mem- 
brane, and runs as high as the finus 
longitudinalis. The vein which ac- 


companies the branches of this ar- 


tery, goes out of the ſkull by the 
foramen lacerum. Thirdly, a branch 
of the vertebral artery and vein, 


whichlaſt paſſes through the hole be- 
- _ _ hind the occipital apophyſis, where 
| they are diſperſed in the 8 

blood 


of the dura mater. The 
which is brought by the arteries is 
carried back by the veins, which go 
out at the ſame holes by which the 
arteries enter; but in caſe the ſwell- 
ing of the arteries by a preternatu- 
turgeſcence of the blood ſhould 
compreſs the veins as they go out of 


the ſkull, which might eaſily hap- 


pen, as it has more arteries than 
veins; therefore there are ſeveral 
other 'veins which inoſculate with 


blood from them into two ſmall 
veins, which are on the ſides of the 
longitudinal ſinus; theſe veins open 
- Into this figus, that the blood which 
was ſtopt in the other way, ma 

have a free circulation in this. It 
hath alſo nerves from the branches 
of the fifth pair, which give it an 
exquiſite ſenſe. It has a motion of 
"ſyitole and diaſtole, which is 
cauſed by the arteries which enter 
the Kull. No doubt the. great 


which is diſperſed in the * 


of emigence, the Ates 
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wmber of arteries in the brain con- 


tribute more to it, than thoſe few 


roper to itſelf, which may aſſiſt a FG 


little, though not very ſenfibly, be- 
cayſe of their ſmallneſs and pau- 


city. The. uſe of the dura mater 
is to cover the brain, the, ſpinal * 
marrow, and all the nerves, td di- 


vide the cerebrum in two, and to 
N from preſfing the cerebel- 
um. 7. 12 
Duræ Matris Arterie, 
matral arteries. The external ca- 
rotid artery ſends a branch through 
the ſpiral hole of the os ſphendfdals, 
which is the middle artery of the 


the dura. 


dura mater, and is called, by way © - 


of -the Dura 
Mater. It is divided into ma 


branches, which are diſperſed thro?  _ 


the ſubſtznce of the external lamiĩ- 
na, as high as the falx, where theſe 
ramifications 


external carotid ſends off another 
branch through the ſuperior, orbi- 
tary fiſſure to the dura mater, called 
its antefior artery. rx. 
Duranta, a genus 1 
botany. He enumerates three [pe- 
Cles. i - 
_ Duratus, hardened 
Largus expreſſes by it, macerated. 


Lurie, d genus in Linnevs's bo- 


tany. He hath but one ſpecies. 
Duroia, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany, There is but one ſpe- 
the arteries, and which carry the ci | | 


broad-leaved leopard's 

Der tes Stroquinian, © 

Droale. Sge Atropa and Hella. 

a. : EA. „ 
Dyamaſſen, i. 8. Flos Erin. 


Dyers Wred, à ſpecies of Genie. 
See alſo Lutecola. ** f 4 


2 Ivrews, from > OAH, i. 
be able. It is the power from kh 3M 


an action proceeds. Galen often 


uſes this word for a compoſition of | 


at communicate with 
their fellows on the other fide. The - 


n Linnæus's 
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2 medicine, eee particularly 


of an approved one. 

* Dyoxa, the circulatory veſſel which 
the chemiſts call a pelican. 

Dyſcefthefie, Iuoarobnoian, diſeaſes 
from- faulty ſenſes, as Ape th, or 
difficulty of hearing, &c. r. 
Cullen's Nolology, it is 7227 name 
of an order in the claſs Locales. 
From dos, di ifficulty, and aiofarpat, | 

te feel or perceive. 

 - Dyſalthes, Jvoandn;, from Ae dif- 


feeuliy, and aabw, to . difficult of 


cure. 

Dꝛxſanagogos, an epithet for tough 
viſcid matter, which is diffcul y 
expeQorated. 


Dyſcinefie, a diſorders 


1 faulty or defective organs. In 
Cullen's Noſolo y it is the 
name of an order in the claſs 
Locales. From Nos, bad, and vn, 
to Mode. ; 
Dyſcrafia, BJoonpaoa, dyſcraſy ; b 
from dog, bad, and x ace, tempera- 
ment, or cinfieution. 25 is an ill ha- 


bit of body, as a jaundice, &c. 


Nyxſcritos, dvanęgixog, from dos, di ife 


| ficult, and xpbThgy 4 criſs, difficult to 


be brouglit to a cxiſis, or brought 


to 55 e criſis. 


ecœa, dvoναν,,‚ from Jug, dif- 


| fic 4 ard ane, to hear, deafnefs. 


Cullen places this genus of diſ- 
eaſe in the claſs Locales, and or- 
der , . 5 

* = Dy/elces, qucidxns, | from Ive, dif- 
_ Dy/elcia, ve,, cult, and - 


„ an ulcer, an epithet for ſuch 
rſons whoſe ulcers are difficult 


to heal: The latter word more pro- 
perty ſignifies ſuch ulcers as are 
difficult t to cure. 


"og Dyſemeti, from Joe, di cult, and 


ue, to vomit, thoſe who vomit with 
difficulty. | : 
Dy/enteri 1a, Four, from "a 


5 bad, tiger, a bowel, and gs, to run, 
2 dyſentery.” 
4 oy — the bowels I ſtool. It 


It is a painful dif 


ages ) 


D * 
is often called the bloody flux, be- 
cauſe blood ſometimes appears in 


the ſtools; but this is not a com: 
mon ſy mier nor eſſential to the 


diſeaſe, Dr. Cullen definey it to be 
a contagious fever, in which the pa- 
tient hath frequent ſtools, accom- 
way with 5 0 griping, and fol. 
owed by a teneſmus. | 

Dyſenteria Parifiaca, i. e. Bi, 
1A Mucoſa. Ie by 

Dyſenteria Catharticis, \ i. e. Diar- 
aa Muceſa. 


Dy/epulotos, FoorwuYurres, from dvs, 


difficulty, and wwe)ow, to cleatrize, an 


epithet for an 2 which i is diffi- 
cult DA. 


Dyſepuloticus, i. e. Dy/epu 
Hi emorrhois, ſuppre 


n * the 
bleeding piles. 
: Dyſaatos, Jvciæ xc, from Ive, di 772 
culty, and igefa, to heal, difficult of 
cure, 


Dy/lochia, ſuppreſſion of the 10. 


chia. 
| Dyſmenorrkoa, from Ive, difficult, 


un, 4 month, and gi to Fed, difhi- 


cult menſtruati6n. 


Nyſodes, YoowTng, from "Ive, Bad, 5 


and oQ&, to ſmell, an ill ſmell, fetid. 
Feefius ſays, that in Hippocrates we 
a'e to underſtand b 
fœtid diſorder of the 

It is alſo the name of a malagma, 


and an ac6pon, which Galen and | 


Paulus deſcribe. 


 Dyfoaia. Sauvages and ſome 


other noſologiſts form à genus of 


diſeaſe which they name thus, and 
define it to be, ſtinking exhalations 


from the whole body, or from a 


particular part, as ſtinking dedath, 
ſtinking feet, &c 

Dy/opia, from Ive bad, and _ 
an cye, difficult fight, as when ob- 
jects are only diftinly ſeen in a 
very great light, or in an obſcure 


one, or when the object is required 


to be very near, or very far off, &c. 


It is is alſo 4 name of a variety of the. 
Pleudoblepfit 


4 


* 


is word a 
all inteſtines. 
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P/eudoblepſis Mutant, viz. ſeeing 
double. Dr. Cullen places the of 

opia as a genus in the claſs Locales,” 
and order Dy/#fthefie. by 

Dyſoreriæ, diſeaſes from wrong 
appetites, as exceſs of hunger; &c. 
In Dr. Cullen's Ne/ology it is the 
name of an order in the claſs Lo- 
cales, From dug, bad, and 0g321g, ap- 

tite. f N g 
. *Dyſpepfia, Wanna, from gg, 
difficult, and Ne, to concod, difh- 
culty of digeſtion, or rather a de- 
praved one, as when what is digeſt- 
ed becomes acid, or poſſeſſed of 
other morbid qualities. Dr. Cul- 
len places this genus of diſeaſe in 
the claſs Neurgſes, and order Adyna- 


a miæ. 3 


Dy/okagia, impeded deglutition. 


Dy/permatiſmus, the impeded Ri. 
ſage of the ſemen virile in coition. 
Dy/phonia, que, from dug, dif- 


fieulty, and pom, the voice, a difficulty 


of ſpeech. 
Dyſpnæa, dvemvoia, from ds, diff- 


— 


FAGLEFLOWER (Inmortal.) 
Impatient. > SIG 
Eagleftone, a variety of Geode. 
Ear, is divided into the external 
and internal, The external is alſo 
divided into two parts, of which 
the upper is called Pinna, or the 
Wing; the lower, Fibra, or Lobe. 
The parts of the pinna are the helix, 
which is the outer circle or bordgr 
of the ear; the anthelix, which is 


the ſemicircle within the other: the 


lower end of the ſemicircle makes 


a little prominence, which is called 


Antitragus, becauſe there is another 
8 juſt opponte to it, which 
called Tragus, by reaſon of ſome 


hair that is upon it, The cavity 


* * > 7 
© —— 
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calty, and ie, to breathe. Dr. Cul» * 
len places this genus of diſeaſe ia 
his claſs Neyro/es, and order Spaſmi; | 
and defines it to be 'a conſtant dif- 
ficulty of breathing, without'a ſenſe - 


of ſtraitneſs in the breaſt, but 


rather that of fullneſs and obſtrue- 


tion there. 
Dy/pnoon, 1. e. Dy/pn#a. 


Dy/therapeutos, Fvadsgamrores, from 


Jus, difficulty, and Jipanivay to heal, 
difficult to heat. © © | 


 Lyftocia, Yoorozin, from Joe, Ai. 
culty, and rule, to bring forth, diffi» 
culty in labour, or childbit tg. 

Dyftzc hiafis, | Foorouyradiy from 


Jog, bad, and c roi x., order, an irre- 


gular diſpoſition of the hairs in the 


eyelids. 


Dy/uria, Jooupa, from * pain- 


ful, &fory urine, and 6 .to flow, 4 


difficulty of voiding © the urine. 
When the urine paſſes by drops, it 
is called a ffrangtry, and a total 
| ſuppreſſion of urine is called %%  - 


rig. | Ln 
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is called Concha : the hollow in the 


middle of the ear is called Abbes - 
rium, and has a hole which leads 
to the tympanum, named Means 


Auditorius. . This external part is 


compoſed of the ſkin, a cartilage, 


and a little fat, The ſkin is thin 
and ſmooth ; its glands ſeem 9 


differ fram the common. miliary ' © 7 
glands of the ſkin, in that both ig 
young and old they frequently low * 2 
with.an unctuous humour, Which 


dries'to a ſort of ſcurf in the-con- 
cha. 


the cartilage by means of the mem- 


brana adipoſa, whoſe cells contain 
3 : k „ % | no 


* . 


94 


x 3 


made by the extremity of the helix | 


a 


Theſe are called , Glandales  * 
Sebaceæ. The ſkin ſticks looſely to 
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of the internal car. 
duit which goes from the middle of 
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no. fat but in the lobe of the ear, 


Where the cartilage does not reach. 


he veſſels of the external ear are 


_afteries from the carötid veins, 


Which go to the jugulares; and 
neryes from the portio dura, and 
ſecond pair of the neck. It is tied 


to the back of the oa petroſum by a 


ſtrong ligament which comes from 
the backſide of the pinna. Though 


it has but a very obſcure motion, 


yet it has two muſcles ; the firſt 


ariſes from the outſide of the frontal 


muſcle, where it - joins the crota- 
8 is inſerted into the upper 


ck part of the qpinna. The ſe- 


cond ariſes fron. the upper and fore - 


moſt part of the proceſſus mammil- 
laris, and is inſerted into the middle 


and back part of the concha. The 
firſt mould draw the ear upwards, 
and the ſecond downwards and 


backwards, but the continual bind- 


ing of the cars when young, de- 
prives us of their uſe. The ule 
of the interaal ear, is like a tunnel 


to gather the ſounds, which by its 
ricdges and hollows are directed to 


the meatus auditorius, the firſt 
This is a con- 


the concha to the tympanum; it is 
near an inch long, about three or 
four lines, or twelfth-parts. of an 
inch wide; and its paſſage is not 


{ſtraight but crooked, paſſing firſt up- 


wards and then downwards, when 
It bas a fmall tendency upwards 
again, and the lower part of its ex- 


tremity bends a little down to the 


obliquity of the membrana tympani. 


The beginning of this paſſage is 


cartilaginous, being a continuation 
of the concha contracred ; the end 
of it is bony, which makes the 
greateit part of the upper and back 

rt of the meatus, 2s the cartilage 


does of the lower and fore pot | 
| The whole cavity within is li 
_ With a membrane, which ſeems to 


ned 


1 


be a continuation of the ſkin which: 
covers the auricula, and which 
grows thinner and thinner as it * 
proaches the tympanum. On the 
back ſide of this membrane there 


is a great. number of little glands, | 


whoſe excretory ducts bring into 
the meatus a yellow excrement, 
whoſe bitterneſs and viſcidity hin- 
ders inſects from approaching the 
membrana tympani, which it like- 
wiſe preſerves againſt the injuries 
of air. The cartilage is abwayg 
lit, and frequently in more than 
one place. The meatus has the 
ſame veſſels which the external eat 
has, and both have a vein which 
paſſes through the eleventh of the 
external holes of the ſkull, and diſ- 


charges itſelf into the lateral ſi- 


nuts, The inner extremity of the 
meatus is cloſed with a thin tranſ- 
parent membrane, of an oval fi- 
gure, ſtretched out like the head 


of a drum, making an obtuſe an- 
gle with the upper and back part of 


the meatus, and an acute with the 
lower and fore part. This is the 
membrana tympani, which is ſet 
in a bony circle of the tempo- 
ral bone, and which wants about 
half a line of being a complete 
circle, The handle of a ſmalt 
bone, called the Malleolus, is tied 
to'this membrane, which it draws 
ſomewhat inwards, making it a lit- 
tle . concave towards the meatus. 
auditorius: and there runs a {mall 
twig of a nerve from the fifth 


pair upon its inſide, called Cherda 


Banani. The upper edge of this 
membrane being, ſometimes not 
quite cloſed to the bone, gives a 
paſſage for the air from the mouth 
to the” external ear. Behind this 
membrane there is a pretty large 
cavity called the Tympanum ; it is 


about three or four lines deep, as 
much wide, and between two and 


three high: it is lined with a fine 
x «OE | 4 mem- 
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membrane, on which there are ſe- half a line; thick, has a prove 4 
veral veins and arteries: It is al- Trance, and two cavities, whereby it 
ways full of a- purulent matter in is articulated with the hammer; 
children. In this cavity there are the ſhorter of its legs is tied to 
four ſmall bones, of which the firſt: 


is the malleolus, or hammer, ſo:call- 


cd becauſe of its ſhape. Its head 


has on its lower fide two protu- 
berances, and a cavity whereby 
it is joined to the incus by gingly- 
2 its handle, which is pretty 


ng and ſmall, is faſtened to the 


membrana tympani: its whole 
length is about three lines, or a 
little more. Near its head it has 
two ſmall proceſſes, and it is: moved 
by three muſcles ; the firſt is called 
the Externus; it riſes from the up- 
per and external fide of the mea- 
— auditorius, and is inſerted into 
the upper and lower proceſs of the 


malleolus which it draws outwards.” 


This is nec 1 
tov great, becauſe they might 
— nee be ſe- 
cond is the obliquus; it lies in 
the external part of the conduit 
which goes to the palate, and 
entering the barrel it is contained 
in a finuoſity of the bone by the 
upper edge of the membrana tym- 
pani, and is inferted into the flen- 
der proceſs of the hammer, aſ- 
fiſting the former muſcle in its 
action. The third is the internus, 
which ariſes from the extremity 
of the bony part of the conduit, 
which leads to the fauces, and 
lies in a finus of the os petroſum, 


till it paſſes over a little riſing of 


the bone at the feneſtra ovalis, to 
be inſerted into the poſterior part 
of the handle of the malleolus. 
. This muſcle, by ulling the ham- 
mer inwards, iſtends the mem- 
brana tympani. The ſecond ſmall 
bone is called the Incus, the anvil; 
It has a head and two legs; its 
head, which is near two lines 


long, abaye one broad, and but 
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that ſide of the conduit which goes 
to the proceſſus mammillaris, ane 
to the head of the 


its longer 


third bone, called the Stapes op + 
Stirrup, becauſe of its reſemblance; 


it is of a triangular figure, made of 
two branches 
which ſtands: upon the foramen 


ovale. The ſpace between "the 


two branches is filled up by a fine 
tranſparent. membrane; the union 


upon a flat baſis, 


of the two branches is called "the 


head of the ſtirrup, in which there 


fourth bone. 


he height of the 
ſtapes 5 


is a line and a half, the 


length of it above a line, and 


the * breadth half a line. There is 


a ſmall muſcle which ariſes out of 
2 ſmall canal in the bottom of the 


tympanum, and which is inſerted 
into the head of the ſtirrup, the 
os orbiculare, which is a very ſmall 


bone, being convex on that fide 


which is received into the cavity 
of the head of the ſtirrup, and 
hollow on the other fide, where 
it receives. the long leg of the 
anvil, which is only joined to 
the ſtirrup, by means of this fourth 
bone. Befides theſe bones, there 
are ſeveral holes in the tympanum: 


the firſt is in its fore-part near the | 


membrana tympani: it is the entry 


to the ſinus in the mammillary pro- 2 


ceſs. The ſecond is the orifice of 
a conduit which leads to the palate 


of the mouth; the beginning of 


this paſſage is very narrow and bony, 
the middle is cartilaginous ; and itꝭ 


extremity, which opens near the 
uvula, is above four lines wide, 
membranous, and dilated by ſome 


muſcular fibres; and — open 
the extremity. of this paſſage ei- 
ther whey we open our- mouths 
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to hear more diſtinctly; or, when 
it is neceſſary there ſhould be a 
free communication between the 
external air, and that in the cavity 
of the ty um. The third and 


fourth are in the internal proceſs of 


the os petroſum; the one is called 


Fenefira Ovalis; the baſis of the 


ſtirrup ſtands upon it, and it is in 
the entry to the veſtibulum: the 
other, called Feneffra Rotunda, is co- 
vered by a fine membrane, incloſed 
in a Chink of this hole; and it 
leads to the cochlea. - The veſti- 
bulum is a cavity in the os petro- 
ſum, behind the Frneftra ovalis: it 
ts above two lines broad, as much 


long, and a line and a half high. In 


it open the ſemi-circular pipes of 
the labyrinth, the upper turning of 
the cochlea, and the auditory nerve, 
at five ſmall holes. The labyrinth 
is made of three ſemicircular pipes, 
above half a line wide, excavated 
in the os petroſum ; they open by 
five orifices into the veſtibulum. 


That which is called the fuperior 


pipe, and is generally about five or 


fix lines long, joins one of its ex- 


tremities with one of the extremi- 


ties of that which is called the 
ſuperior pipe, and theſe two extre- 
mities open by one orifice, but the 
middle pipe opens at each-end by 
itſelf into the veſtibulum. The 
lait cavity of the ear is the cochlea; 
it reſembles a ſnail's ſhell. Its ca- 
nal, which winds in a fpiral line, is 


divided into two, the upper and 
lower, by a thin ſpiral lamina, of 


which the part next the axis is 
bony, but extremely brittle ; and 
that next the outer ſheil is mem- 
branous, appearing only to be made 
of the auditory nerve. The upper 
canal opens into the tympanum, 
and the lower into the veſtibulum: 
this is narrower than that, eſpe- 
cially towards the baſis of the co- 


chlea, where each is about a line 


( 298 ). 
wide, and the baſis itſelf is about 


BA: 


four lines diameter. The veſſels 
of the internal ear are arteries and 
veins, from the internal - carotid 


and jugulars. The nervus audi- 


torius enters by the hole in the in- 
ternal eber of the os petroſum. 
It conſiſts of two bundles, of which 
one is hard, the other ſoft. Five 
branches of the portio mollis enter 
the veſtibulum, and form a delicate 
web, which ſends ſlips that run 
through the ſemicircular canals; and 
the reſt of the portio mollis enters 
the cochlea at the center of its baſe, _ 
and turns with the fpiral line, of 
which it probably makes the mem- 
r ape part. The portio dura 
paſſes through its proper paſſages, 
to be diſtributed ang ee 
parts about the ear. : RE 
_ . Earth, is one of the chemical 
principles, and that part of bodies 
which moſt anſwers to' what the 
call caput mortuum, that is, laſt le 
in the furnace, and is neither ca- 
pable of being raiſed by diſtillation, 
nor diſſolved by ſolution. —_ 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh betwixt 
earths and ſtones. Mr. Edwards 


defines earths as follows; they are 


foſſil bodies, whoſe component parts 
imbibe water; and which either 
fall into a looſe maſs, or, when 
gently rubbed between the fingers, 


are diviſible, after they have been 


ſoaked a ſufficient length of time in 
water. Earths are a claſs of foſſils. 
; Chemiſts include both earths and 
ſtones in their definition of earth : 
but if, in our enquiry into what 


earth is, we proceed by a chemical 


ſcrutiny, we ſhall have very little 
reaſon to believe that there is any 
earthy matter; yet chemiſts diſtin- 
guiſh cart from other bodies, which . 
are called elementary, by its fixity, 
ſiccity, and inſolubility in water: 


it is not inflammable, but after fu: 


ſion concretes into a form of glaſs. 
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vitrifiable. 
and i ſtones are tender, eaſily receiv- 


E 
Stahl and many others. include 


all earths into the calcareous and 
All calcareous earths 


ing an impreſſion from the point of 
wy, Zh Vitriſiable ſtones are di- 
tin uiſhed by being ſufficiently hard 
rike fire with ſteel, Macquer 
* that the moſt err opi- 
nion is, that only one kind of ſimpl IF 
elementary earth exiſts. The 
ferent appearances may only befrom 
different modifications of the one 
ſimple elementary earth, | 
arth Moſs, Phaſcum. 
Earth Nut. Arachis. © 
Eartl (Virgin, ) a genus of At 
conſiſting of particles looſely con- 
ſtructed together ; being the . 
nouriſnment of v egetables; ty 6 
and neither reducible into a fine 
ſubtile powder, not colouring. the 
hands, like the chalks. Edwards. 


Ebel, the ſeeds of ſage, or of ju - 


niper. 
- Ebenus, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 
tany, There is but one ſpecies, 

It is alſo a name of the hox-leaved 
Aſpalathus, 

' Ebiſcus, marſhmallow. 

Ebony e See Bauli- 
nia. 

Ebriecatum. By this term Para- 
celſus pee the partial loſs of 
reaſon, as it happens in drunken · 
neſs. 

Ebriecatum Celifte. 


ſiaſm which is affected by many hea- 
then prieſts. 


Ebeſmech, a name in Langius for- 


quickſilver. ' 
Pe e. Sal, i. e. Sal Cath. 


Ebullition, is ſtrictly any boiling 
up, like that of water.over the fire, 
but is generally uſed to fignify that 


ſtruggling or efferveſcence which 
a g together parts 
acid liquor ; ; 


ariſes from the mi 


of any alkalizate an 


0 5 


By this Pa- 
racelſus means that kind of enthu- 


E 3 
and hence any inteſtine a.” 


2 the * of a fluid, oec. 
0 by the uggling of partie 
cles of different opt, is calleq” 


by this name. 
Ebulus, dwarf elder, a ſpecies of 


Sambucus. 


out, oY which cauſe aber: 
tion. 


L a variety of Malabar 
out, or a ſpecies of fis. 


. Ecbraſmata, wf,aoparz, from an IM 


Cnoow, to caft out ly, fiery puſ- 

tules on the ſurfage of oy body. 
Ecbyrſomata, wvpouparte, from 5 

Pvgon, a tiu, protuberances of the 


bones at the joints, which APPEAF 8 oy 


through the ſkin, | 
Eccatlartica, ebene; from 
xe, to purge According to. CN 
Gorræus, 'eccathartics are rem 


which, applied to the ſkin, open he.” 
pores ; but in general they are un- 
derſtood to be deobſtruents : ſome» 
times expectorants are thus called, 
and ſo are purgatives alſo. 09 nba, 
r 2 x0pape, i. e. Feek- 
mo 
Eecſymoma arteriefum, the url. 
_— yo Ps 
cc 4 8% wong, Weng 
ur out, = = bleed; a dif- 
er of the ſuperficial parts of the 
body; which happens when by a 
contuſion the capillary veſſels ace 
broken, and their contained fluids 
extravaſated, which, ſtagnating, 
change the natural colour of the 
part ta brown, livid, or black. Bell, 
in his Surgery, Jays, that when, in 


8 8 


the operation of blood - letting, a 


ſmall tumor is raiſed immediately. - 
above the orifice in the vein, by the 
blood infinuating itſelf into the cel. 
lular ſubſtance of the neighbouri 
: ſach a tumor, when roun 


Thrombus 


and final, is termed 8 1 
1 


E e ES 
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* 


" 


thus named, fre 


' -gyehids. 


. ; K e 
— when more diffuſed, an Ecehy- 
8 Fertig, e from teure; 


 fo-bend, or turn g/ide, a luxation- 


83 exxonrn, from emxonlw, 20 


2 the cutting off of any 3 
ce 


opens, r from non, to) 


E 3 mere, ecco- 
cathartics, whoſe 


teſtines. | 

-— Fedora, from erdgas, to ex- 
eortate, excoriation; and particu- 
larly uſed for an excor:ation of the 
weethra. 


Echetrofss 80 Hippocrates Calls 
e ny. 

Echinides. In Hippoerates it is 
mentioned as what he uſed for purg- 
3ng the womb witn. 

Echinate Seeds, Such ſeeds of 
plants 2s are prickly and rough, are 
k om echinus, a hedge- 

— from else; an urchin, 
Certain 


ho 5 or urchin. 
ehinomeaocattus, i. e. Melocactos 


Ind. Occid. 


Echinophora, prickly parſnep, a 


genus in .Linnzens's botany. He 


enumerates two ſpecies. 
Behinophthalmia, :o@0an yn, from 
e, a hedgeheg, and oP0an una, an 


inflammation of the eye, an inflam- 


mation of the hairy parts of the 


og globe-thiſtle, a genus 
in Linnæus's 1 


Fates font ſpecies, 
Eli 


us, i. e. Echinops. . : 
Echinus Marinus, the fea hedge- 


oy ot or urchin. The ſpine of the 


er 1 are called Lopis 2 


: Af tag; 


ca) 


| an ancient inſtrument, of the 
Fame uſe as the modern raſpatory. 


e operation extends 
no farther than to evacuete the in- 


| petrefactions are thus called 
from their likeneſs to the fea-hedge- 


"He enume- ' 
' botany, He enumerates four ſpe- 


x ce 8 
Eokivides, ox-fongue, e Feels of 


Iris. 
Echites, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates lixteen ſpe. 


Eelium, vipers-bugloſs, a genus 

W s botany. He enume · 
rates ſixteen ſpecies. 

Ec los, nx. In Hippocrates, i it ie | 
the gray? as Tinnitus Aarium. . 

Echyfic, a fainting. or ſwooning. - 

W Typhodes, i. e. Rapla- 


1 exAcyuly;, } from N 
r , to line. 
It ſignifies a ſplendor, brightneſs, 


Cies. 


0 effulgence, flaſhing of light, ſcintil- 


lation, It is a kalen e light, er or 
thoſe ſparklings which 

eyes of epileptic patients. Ceelius 
Aurelianus calls them circuli ignei, 
ſcintillations, or fiery circles. 
Though only a ſymptom. of the 
epilepſy, Hippocrates puts it for 
epilepſy itſelf, 

Eclectica, wienTwn, Medicing, from | 
exAzyw, fo cleft. Archigenus and 
ſome others ſelected from all other 
ſects what appeared to them to be 
the beſt * moſt rational; hence 
they were called Eclectics, and their 
medicine Ecle#ic Medicine. 

Eclectos, a linctus. 

Eclegma, LxABLY Loy from. MAY Dy 
lingo, to lick, is a form of medicine 
made by the incorporation of oils 
with ſyrups, and which is to be 
taken v a liquorice ſtick; the 
ſame alſo as Lambative, from lame, 
which ſignifies the ſame; and Line- 
trug. 

Ecleiclos, ixhν,ẽn, i. e. Eclegmp. . 

Eclipta, a genus in Linnæus's 


cies. 8 
Echtes, e, an univerſal beit. 
neſs. 


Ecmagma, a kneaded maſs, or- tbe | 


C rocomagng. 
Ecnephiaz, b 


jo Ecplractic, ve peu 


| 


| C 1 
, * 


And yo, 4 cloud, a ſtormy wind 
egy rs, out of a cloud. 
Eepepieſmmenot, tremimicowtrcc,” from 
an to 6 pref? ont, an 3 for 
-ulcers with protuberatingliy 
m u- 
perro, are fuch medlie ines as incide 
und render more thin tough hu: 
3 fo as to promote their diſ- 


— bgpaBic from nigrærro, 
the pores. 1, un opening of 
ephyas, mepva;, from ex and Pro, 

to produce, un appendix or excreſ- 


dence. Some 
© vermiformis thus. 
es 6 2 Flatus fromthe bladder 
che urethra, and from the 
N. through the vagina. 
Eephvyſe/is, ixpooiocg, om m@voa, 
to breathe, a quick expulſion of the 
dir out of the lungs. 
Fey, pu, from niOvu, ts 
produce, an apophy ſis, ndix, or 
proceſs; alſo a name of the due- 
um. 
: Ecpieſma, $X THC iy from is 
to preſs out, the ſame as ma _ 
alſo the juice that is ' preſſe 
from the plants of which the Soy 
ma is made. It is alſo a kind of 
Fracture of the crahium, in which 
the bones are ſhattered, and preſs 
inwardly, affecting the membranes 
Fk the brain. 


Cm reits, from deri, 


4 In Leneral! it implies ex- 
b 


ut it is alſo the name of 
A Kalle der of the eye, which conſiſts 
in a great prominence of the entire 
globe, thruſt as it were almoſt out 


"of the orbit by an afflux - of hu- 


hy”? from ce 

ep bom, en 12 om inane 
; to-fill. In Hip ” pocrates they are 
har balls of lea (ra or other ſub. 
. op ana WI the arm pith 


0 2301 * 
„ while by 


1 — or '2/tonifh, 4 ſtupor or Aſto- 


the appendicula » 
and, ſpea woo 


the” hay of the Seth, 
placed a e balls, am 4 
repreſſing the Na the hixated. . | 
os hymen is reduced into is 
ce. 8 * 
Ecplexis, ma om . 


-niſkment, from ſudden external _ 
cidents. 


—— i. e. Ech. 

„ werden, from tw ]¹ᷓmN 10 5 
"breathe, expiration, that part of re- 
' ſpiration in which che air is expelled 
from the lungs. 1 | 
 Eeptoma, , from en, 1 
to fall out, a luxation of the bone, 
the | excluſion of the ſecundines; 
of corrupt parts, it 
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ſignifies a falling off, It is alſo an 
hernia in the eden, and a falling 
* — of the womd. «a AG 
C ma, wruquay a copious „ 
lection. of pus, or matter, from the 
fup uration of a tumor. 
creuelles, $0 the French call Lo 
ſcrofula. _ 4 
E crexis, from . to break? 2 WE 
rupture. Hippocrates expreſſes by 
it a rupture or laceration of the | 
1292 mot, apo I  applitd 
| erhyt tpg. It is 
to the pulſe, and fignifies that it * 
diſorderly or irregular, 
'Eerroe, vxpon, rom exerwy 70 flow out, | 24 
an efflux, or the courſe by wing 
any humour which requires purg- DE. 
ing is evacuated. _. * 
Ecruſſs, from ex eto, to'flow' ou; In 
Hippocrates it is an efftux of the 
ſemen before it receives the con- 
formation af a foetus, and therefore 
is called an efflux, to diſtinguiſh' it 0 
from abortion. er „ 
Ecſarcoma, moaprupea, cas) 
e Dee «4 
Ee Haft, moTacic, from FH⁰αννπταναπνjꝗnε, 
to be out ER one's ſenſes, an extacy or 
trance. In Hippocrates it figniffes 
A 2 r. Cullen ranks it 
as 
„ Fo 


n 
e * 
Fa. 


FF 8 
a kind of apoplexy. See Exfa- to invert, an inverſion or everſion of 2 
1 38 Bp 8 the eyelids. The eyelids are ſo re- 
Eft ophias, r D, from eK es- tracted, that their inner red ſkin is | 
85 te vert, an epithet for any me- rendered prominent, and the eye 
dicire that makes the blind piles cannot be ſufficiently covered by 
appear outwardly. them. When this accident hap- 
Fata, wrack, from wreww, to pens to the yg eyelid, it, then 
extend, an extenſion of the ſkin, the reſembling the hare's eye, is called 


reverſe to e e .  _ Lagophthalmus, or hare's eye. T 7; 
Ectexis, exrukig; from wana, to li- word Efropium is often applied : |. 
9 or conſume, an emaciation. the under eyelid only. | 


_.- ERtelynfis, merwdaurbso, from wlnau- —Ettroſis, exTpwo4;, from exlileworwy | 

20 to render efjeminate, ſoftneſs. It to miſcarry, a miſcarriage. | 
is applied to the ſkin and fleſh, | E&oritica, from wlilewoxw, to miſo 

when lax and ſoft, and to bandages carry, medicines which cauſe miſ- | 
when not ſufficiently tight. carriage. | WO | a 

- Efthlimma, wldyua, from z Efylctica. So Horſtius calls me. 
Cu, te preſs out again, an ulceration dicines that deſtroy calloſities. | 
_ cauſed by preſſure on the ſkin. Eczema, ., from mim, to 

©» Eethlipfis, bie, from ex92iCw, Soil, or to be hot, an hot painful puſ- 

to preſs out againſt, eliſion or ex- tule. | JOAN 
preſſion. It is ſpoken of ſwelled Edder (American,) a ſpecies of 

| eyes, when they dart forth ſparks Arum, 8 ee 

- of light. | Edelplus. 80 Paracelſus calls 
Eähna, whvua, from b, tro one who makes prognoſtics from the 

real out, a puſtule or cutaneous nature of the elements. ä 
eruption. | E Edemulus, without teeth. | 
Hhymata, wouarzs, pimples, Edera Trifolia, i. e. Toxicoden- 

puſtules, or cutaneous eruptions. adron. t 
Ectopiæ, e ere as in caſes Edes, amber. 75 

of hernia, luxations, &c. In Dr. EZadic, vel Edich, iron 

_ Cullen's Noſology, it is the name Eara, a fractured bone, in which, 

of an order in the claſs Locales, beſide the fracture, there is an im- 

..  EXopocyſtita (Iſchuria.) In Sau- preſſion from the inſtrument b 
vauges's Noſology, it is a ſuppreſ- which it was broken. | 
ſion of urine from a rupture of the FEdulcorants. See Ab/orbent. 

bladder. „ Edulcoration, ſignifies the ſame 

 E&omon, black hellebore. as Ablution, which fee ; as alſo to 

' Eftrimma, Kr, from al pig, ſweeten any thing with ſugar or 
of reibe, to rub, an attrition or gall- ſyrup. _ — £46 6 
ing. In Hippocrates it is an exul- Eferveſcence, expreſſes a greater 

-— - ceration of the ſkin about the os degree of motion or ſtruggling of 

ſacrum. | the ſmall parts of a liquor than is 
- Efrrope,  wrgonn, from gtr, to commonly underſtood by fermenta- 
' divert, pervert, or invert, It is any tion or ebullition; and ſuch'as oc- 
duct by which the humours are di- caſions great heat; or rather, it is 
verted and drawn off. In P. Ægi- the extrication of air from the fluids 
neta it is the ſame as Efropium. that contain it as a conſtituent, ' * | 
_ - Eftropium, wrgoxwor, from exigerw,  Effete, from effetus, barren, 5 7 N 
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__ convolutions.. 


leſs; but 
that g ſo eee r _ mY 


5 ". E£ter;*ceraſy.. | 
N — of ; * 
atio, or cence, 
the Yreakirs out of - ſome —— 
in the ſkin, as in the meaſles, en 
the like. . 
Efuvia, from us, to flow 2 


are thoſe ſmall particles which are 


continually flying off from bodies; 
the ſubtilty and fineneſs of which 


appears from their being able, a 
long time together, to produce very 
ſenſible effects without any ſen- 
ſible diminution of the body from 
whence they ariſe; and the conſi- 
derable effects they may have upon 
other bodies within the ſphere of 
their activity, may be learned from 
the writings of Mr. Boyle, and 
others on that ſubject. 
Efrattura, a ſpecies of fracture 
e cranium, when the bone is 

broken and much depreſſed by a 
blow. 

Egeflio, excretion, generally uſed 
vwith reſpect to evacuations by ſtools. 

Egg of Glaſs, a veſſel in che- 


itn whoſe hollow body or bot- 


tom part is oval, or faſhioned like 


an egg, but riſes up in a flender 


item. 


Io 2g-plant. Melongena. 


Eglanteria, ſweetbrizr, a ſpecies 


of Roſa. 
Elhrharta, a genus in Lune $ 


; botany... There is but one ſpecies. 


Elretia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are four ſpecies. 


branes of the brain, Vie. the dura 


and pia mater. 


Eilema, clAnua,. 9 INT, 70 form 
In Hip. de Flatibus, it 
ſignifies painful convolutions of the 
ine from flatulence. Some- 


fgumitively it bs any thing 


. uſe; 
Eilamides, eAzudn, from, , 
to involve, the meninges or mem- 


- * , 
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times irfjnitess coverin V 
ſays, it is a fixed pain in A 5 


if a nail was driven in. 


Eileon, from ua, to wind. Gow: 


tinum i eum. 


Eileos, , from mw, to form 
- convolutions, the hurry: 


ſſion. A 
Eifoole, ug, from ws, © 
and aM, to caft. It fi gniſies ſtric̃t- 
ly an injection, but is oled to en- 

preſs the acceſs of a diftemper, or 
of a particular paroxyſm. 

Eiſenman, a variety of the ſpecies 
of iron, which is off the unnamed 


colour of metals, It is of a ſcaly 


ſtructure, not rubbing into ſcales. 


Ejaculatery Veſſels. See Genera- 
| 72 Parts of, pro 3 
Ejection, Agnit in to throw out, 
is diſcharge of any thing by - 
vomit, ſtool, or, any other emunc- 


t 0. 
Fate ſtrictly fi gniies the the 
working any thing with | 
but is generally applied in the — 
manner as digeſtion, or concoction 
of the animal fluids. | 


to men. 


Elæagnon, 1. e. Agmus Caftns. + 
Elzagnus, a genus in 8 
botany. There are nine ſpecies. 


botany 
cies. 

E Leofaccharum, from — olenm, 
and ca X*fy faccharum, ſugar; de- 
notes the mixture of oil and fu 


together, which is frequently done 
- with the diſtilled oils, to make them 


mix with aqueous fluids for preſent 


medicine, and h 
be better eſteem 
3 uſed than we find it. 
e virtues of vegetables are with 
t advantage reducible into it. 


* deſerves to 
and more fre- 


t is very ready and commodious 


for taking, and capable of conti- 


nuing 5 a "— * 2 


Hh, 


3 5, a genus in Linnæus's 
e nnn, two ſpe- 


All 


* 


5 rich s it is a name hehe innen l 


It is an admirable form of 
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B Its virtue. 5 * f . 
1. __  Waeis, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He hath but one ſpecies. 


| Jambicatio, a method of analyz- 
[ - .ÞAng mineral waters to inveſtigate 
their virtues. x: 
FTlaplopila, the hairs collected in 
 _. the ſtomach of a ſtag, and formed 
1 there into a ball. s 
Elapleſcorodan, ſtag's or viper's 
4 garlic. ..--* 
ö | > Elaguir, red vitnol. 
TT _ _ Elas Maris, burnt lead. 
W £Elafis, elaſtic. % | 
F Elaſma, tc , from tNπ ⁰ο A 
RIG 2 kind; but it 
is uſed to expreſs a glyſterpipe. 
Elaſtic, yl 1 bo- 
dies, by which they endeavour to 
reſtore themſelves to the poſture 
from whence they were diſplaced 
any external force. To ae this 
5A  , Property, many have -recourſe to 
17 „ eee of nature, at- 
4 traction, by which the parts of 
. * folid and firm bodies are cauſed to 
wWCWCohere together: whereby when 
12 thank bodies are ſtruek ar bent, 
1 ſo. that the component parts are a 
$1 - little moved from one another, but 
: fi not quite disjoined or broken off, 
nor ſeparated ſo far as to be out of 
the power of that attracting force, 
| "by which they cohere together; 
3: they certainly muſt, on the ceffation 
df the external violence, ſpring back 
„ with a very great velocity to their 
1 former ſtate; but in this circum- 
ſtance the atmoſpherical preſſure 
= _- . will account for it as well, be- 
Cauſe ſuch a violence, if it be not 
EL great enough to ſeparate the confti- 
3h tuent particles of a body far enough 


- occaſion many vacuola between the 
_ ſeparated ſurfaces, ſo that upon the 


[ removal they will cloſe again by 
239 the preſſure of the aerial fluid upon 
5 7 | £3 
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41 to let in any foreign matter, muſt 
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* - * 


and of being tranſported to diſtant the external parts, dl e. the body 
Tregjons, without any diminution of 


will come again into its natural 
poſture. The included air likewiſe 
in moſt bodies, gives that power 
of reſilition upon their percuſſion; 


and becauſe a tolerable underſtand- 

ing of the affair is of great impor- 

tance in phyſical rea o_ amd 
0 


helpful to the knowledge 


modern writings, it may be — | 
Fete an abſtract hereof from the 


authors upon the ſubſſect. 


If two bodies perfectly elaſtic 
ſtrike one againſt another, there 
will be or remain in each the ſame 
relative velocity as before, i. e. they 
will recede with the ſame velocity 
as they meet together with. For the 


compreſſive force, or the magni- 
tude of the ſtroke in any given 


bodies, ariſes from the relative ve- 
locity of thoſe bodies, and is pro- 


portional to it: and bodies per- 


fectly elaſtic will reſtore them- . 
ſelves completely to the figure they. 
had before the ſhock ; or, in other 


words, the reſtitutive force is-equal 


to the compreſſive, and therefore 
muſt be equal to the force with 


which they came together, and con- 


ſequently they muſt by elaſticity re- 
cede again fr 


om each other with 


— 


the ſame 3 Hence, taking 
ore 


equal times be 
ſhock, the diſtances" between the 
bodies will be equal: and there- 


fore the diſtances of times from 


the common center'of gravity. will, 
in the ſame times, be equal. And 
hence the laws of percuſſion of 
bodies perfectly elaſtic are eaſily 
deduced. ' | 


and after the 


Elate, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 


There is but one ſpecies. 


wy: 
late. So the ancients called the. 
va 


| which incloſes the flowers 


and rudiments. of the fruit of the 


great palm tree. : 
Elate Theleia,. i. e. Abies, 
Elater, i. 6. Elafticitas. 


Elaterii, 


Elaterii, i. e. Caſcarilla. 
Elaterium, N %,, à genus in 
Linnæus's botany. There are two 
ſpecies. It is the name alſo of a 
pecies of Momordica. This word 
is often uſed by Hippocrates to ag: 
2 an external application of a di- 
geſtive or a detergent nature. | 
Elatine, waterwort, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany, He enumerates 


. two ſpecies. 
Elatine, 


1 


ellow ſharp- pointed 
Fluellin, a ene of þ 26s ea 
Elatines, a ſpecies of Campanula. 
Elcofis, numerous, or large chro- 
nic ulcers, carious, fetid, and at- 
tended with a flow fever. | 
Elder. See Sambucus. *. 
Elder (Water.) See Opulus. 
Elecampane. See Inula, and He- 


lenium. 


Electio, election, that part of 
harmacy which conſiſts in a know- 
edge of the various ſimples which 
compoſe the materia medica, and 
directs the choice of drugs, diſtin- 
guiſhing the good from the bad. 
Electricity, that property of cer- 
tain. bodies, whereby, after being 
rubbed, excited, or heated in ſome 
particular degree, they acquire a 
power of attracting and repelling 
other remote bodies, and frequent- 
ly of emitting ſparks and ſtreams 
of light. The ancients having 
obſerved that amber, which they 


called Electrum, yaevrpor, upon being 


rubbed, attracted bits of ſtraw, down, 
and other light bodies, firſt gave this 

roperty the name of Electricity, 
which they thought peculiar to am- 
ber, and a few ſtones mentioned by 
Theophraſtus, Pliny, and ſome o- 


thers. But the philoſophers of the 


laſt, and more particularly of 'the 
ſent age, have found that num- 
of other bodies poſſeſs this qua- 

lity; and made ſo many diſcoveries 


in Electricig, that there is fearce any 


1 
* 


! , | 8 | | : 4 
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other ſubject in natural-philoſophy 


7 


— 


that has given oc@aſion to more 


experiments. Among the firſt, as 
well as - moſt ingenious writers 


upon the ſubject, is Dr. Frank- 
lin, to whoſe book we refer the 
reader: after him Dr. Prieſtley, c. 
on this ſubject ſhould be read. I 
has been pretended by ſome that 
at benefit may be derived to the 


ling art from theſe diſcoveries. 


Theſe hopes in many inſtanges m 
be too ſanguine; it does not, how- 


ever, follow that medicinal advan- 
tages are not to be gained from 


electricity: ſo ſubtile and ſo elaſtio 


a fluid admitted in a large quantity 
into our bodies, as. from undoubted 
experience, it greatly heats the ffeſn 
and quickens the pulſe, may in pat? 
ticular caſes be attended with a+ 
vantages. In effect we meet with 
ſeveral cures performed in paral 


ſtools which thine 
like ambeerttr an 248 


Electrum, eie, amber. It i 


alſo a mixture of gold with a 
part of ſilv ert. 2 56 


Ulectrum minerale, the tinfturs | 
of metals. It is made of tin "and 


copper, to which ſome add gold, 
and double its quantity of martial 
regulus of autimony melted toge- 


ther; from theſe there "reſults a 


metallic maſs, to which ſome che- 
miſts have given the name of elec- 
trum 1 [ This maſs is pow. 
dered and detonated with nitre and 
charcoal to a kind of ſcoria; it is 


powdered again whilſt hot, aud then - 


digeſted in Pint of wine, whence a 


tincture isvbtained of a fine red co- 


an 2 | 
nw 7 5548 a form of medis 
cine made of conſerves, powders, 
ſpices, &c. into the r 
of honey, N roaſted 


be, 


— 


mY 
cafes, by the force of elericity: 

Electrodes, from wager, ambery , 
an epithet for | 
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apple, to be divided into doſes, 


waen taken, like a bole. The 


form is attended with conſider- 


able inconveniencies; for elect᷑a- 


- © * 
s ; 
5 * 


ries, generally made up with ho- 
ney, or ſyrup, when the conſiſt- 
ence is too thin, are apt to fer- 


ment, and when tod thick, to 


candy. By both which, though it is 

exceeding difficult to avoid the one 
or the other of them, the ingre- 
dients will either be entirely altered 


im their nature, or impaired in 


their virtucs. It is therefore pity 
that this form ſhould be ſo much in 
uſe, whitit others, infinitely ſuperior 
to it in all teſpects, lie neglected or 
unthought of. 

Elements, are the ſame as prin- 


cles. See Principia. Galen ſays, 


the clement of any thing is the ſmall- 
et and moſt minute part of that 
_ whole clement it is. 
. define it otherwiſ: ; but- what one 
oſopher aſſerts, others prove to 
. Among the chemiſts, 
— and 1 
cu,, Inc! 
We, 2 gt gum 100 _— 
is the PREY of the Am —— err 


2 this 1 in thai Phar- 
ia; it enters the Unguen- 
om 


A ſpecies of Mimufops: 
num, loom , a fen, n_ 


by a ſort of Anaſarca. tt 
Elphantia Arabum.. According the 
to ſame, it is the Eleplantiaſis, 
when the feet are ſwelled and hard. 
Ia Dr. Cullen's Noſology it is ſy no- 

nymous +. 5+ hg : 
Eleplantia „ Diga mac. It is 
2 ranked as a ſpecies of le. 
. ae ay. it is the higheſt 


iſeaſes, and others 


of in 
. it * the (eprofy by 


Others 


ve re- 


U 


N barig. its ſeat in the fleſh, whilſt 


the leproſy, at the moſt, only affe&s 
the ſkin and integuments. This 
diſorder receives its name from its 
affecting the legs ſo as to make 
them reſemble thoſe of an ele- 
phant. ; 
 Elephantspus, of Hapag, an ele- 
plant, and ce, @ foot, elephant's 
foot, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates two 2 | 
. Elephant's foot. dee Elephanto- 
US, 5 
Elephant a lead. See Elephas. 
 Elephas, elephant's head, a ſpe- 
cies of Rhinanthus. In Chemiſtry 
it ſignifies aqua fortis. In Ne/olog y 
it is the diforder called Elephan- 
tiaſis. 
Elerſua, i. e. 8 
Elettari, the leſſer cardamoms. 
Eleuteria, a ſpecies of Clutia. 
Elevation. Chemical ſubhmation 
is ſometimes thus named. | 
Elevator, ſignifies a raiſer, or 
lifter up, and therefore is applied 
to ſome chirurgical inſtruments put 
to ſuch uſes, and deſcribed by 
rey and Scultetus. It is alſo ap- 
plied to ſeveral muſcles in the hu- 
man body. 
Elevator, i. e. Levator Scopule. 
Alſo the Reetus Superior Oculi, - od 
> > +2 a6 pen Ani, i. e. ee 


Elevator Auricale, This muſcle 
ariſes from the external termination 
of the frontal muſcle, it being form- 
ed _— 3 fleſhy fibres covering 


ral muſcle; and being 
3 any membranous, is Orin 


over it; then growing narrower, is 
inſerted into upper part'of the 
ear, bringing it upw and. for- 
ward. 


Elevator Labit Inferioris, i i. e. Le. 
vator Labii Inferioris. 


Elevator Labii Srperioris, i. e. Le 
wator * Superioris. 5 
| E levate 


'  Communis, 


* 5 
* 


1 


* 
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Elevatey Naß Alarm. This farther, an elixir is not ſo cler, 
muſcle ariſes from the top of the but of a thicker confiſtence than Aa 
done of the noſe near the lachrymal tincture. There are various other 


cavity, with a ſharp and fleſhy be- etymologies in different writers, 


ginning, and falling down towards but, to leave theſe, it may be added 


its fides in, a er. figure, not that an elixir is no other than 4 
much unlike the Greek letter à, it co nd tincture. James. Ses 


marcheth downwards the length of Rolfinkius's Clemiſtry, lib. iv. ſea 


the bone, and is inſerted broad and 2. cap. 1. | 
into the naſi ale, | - Eliz, i. e. Flor Aris. 


Elcvater Oculi. It ariſes from = Elcborine, baſtard heilebore. 


the bottom of the ſocket, near the Elleborites, i. e. Helleborites. 
hole which gives a paſſage to the _ Elleborus, i. e. Helleborus. 


optic nerve ; then paſiing over the Ellipfs, is an oval figure, pro- 
0 


upper part of the globe of the eye, duced from the ſection of the cone, 


is inſerted into the ſuperior and ante- by a plane cutting both ſides of 
rior of the ſclerotica. the cone (but guns kc to the 
uces a circle) 


Elevator Palpebræ Superioris, i. e. baſe, for then it p 
Levator Palpebræ Superioris near to which figure is that of a 


Elevator Labiorum. See Levator - egg cut end-wile, and which maß 
be deſcribed upon a F ance by. a 
e 


Elhanna, i. e. Alcama. line made with a_loofe cord car- 


Ethonne Arabum, eaſtern privet. ried round upon two centers, of. 


Elickry/on, i. e. Helichry/on. pins. . 
Elickryſum, from N, the ſun, Elliſia, a genus in Linnæus's bes 
and yevoo;, gold, goldylocks. tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
| Blich vum Montanum, mountain Alſo a ſpecies of Duranta. © \, 
cudweed. 5 Ellobos, an epithet for ſuch ſeeds © 
*  Eligii Morbus, a fiſtula. - or fruits as are in pods or lobes. ©  _ 
Eligma, a li nctus. N Ellychnion, eAAuUN vious from avg, 
Elias, the ſcoria of ſilver. a lamp, the wick of a lamp or can- 
Elithroides, i. e. Elythroides. dle. Theſe were made of differ. +» 


Elixir. Lemery derives this word ent materials, fome of the papyrus, -- 


from «ax, to draw, or extract, be ſome of the fruit of the ricinus, &c. 
cauſe in making elixirs, the pureſt Theſe wicks were uſed by the an- 
rt of the ingredients is extracted cients inſtead of lint. . _ 

the menſtruum; or from auf, Ellychniotes, i. e. Ellythnion,  * 
40 help, becauſe of the aſſiſtance re- Elminthes, worms. . 
ceived from medicines of this kind lu tree. See Ulmus., © 
in. the cure of diſeaſes. But the , E.oanx, auripigment. 


true derivation is from the Arabic, - Flodes. So the Greeks call ſweat. 
in which language 4l-ecfir, or Al. ing fevers; they are & kind of ter- 


eſe, ſignifies chemiſt y; hence elixir, tian intermittents. 555 
a medicine prepared — the chemical Elume, 8 
'S 


art, is appropriated, by way of emi- Elongation, ſignify ing lengthen 


nence, to à tincture extracted by a ing out, is an imperfect luxation, 
menſtruum from many effi- when the ligament of any jolnt is 
cacious ingredients; a tincture is ſo extended or relaxed 1 
drawn from one ingredient, an elixir the limb, but yet not let the bone 


from two or more at the ſame time: go quite out 4 its place. 
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in a ſheath. 


Tx E. M ; 
enn vitriol. 
Elo Maris, burnt lead. : 


El, i. e. Flos Aris. 
| Elutriatio waſhing over. It is 


the pouring a liquor out of one 


veſſel into another, in order to ſe- 


parate the ſubſiding matter from the 


clear and fluid pa 2 

echlinus it imports 
the humour Uicharged in a fuer 
albus. 

Eluxatio, i. e. Ladd 

Eleella, turban-top, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany, of the order of 


Fungi. He enumerates but two ſpe- 


Cies. | 
Elymos, à name of the Panicum. 
Etymus, fea lyme-grais, a genus in 
Linazus's botany. He enumerates 
ten ſpecies. | 
Elytraiges, Ae from - 
dern, 4 Acath, and ,, form. So 
the tunica vaginalis of the teſtes is 
called, — it includes them as 


| Elytrocele, A hernia in the va- 
ina. 


Elytren, St from aw, to in- 


e FA or cover, a covering or ſheath. 


Hippocrates calls the membranes 


Which re the ſpinal marrow, 


Ne. ; 
Elzimar, L e. Flos Aris. 
. ee diſcates that occaſion 
2 waſting of the whole body. 
Emanation, is a flowing out, as 
effluvia or ſteams ariſe from any 
body. See Quality. - . 
Emanſis AMenſtuun. Thus ſome 
Latin writers. term the reſtraint, 
Joitefing, tarry ing. or retention of 
the menſes, that is, when they do 
not begin to flow at the period of 
life at "which cu may be aye 
ed./ 


Ma the . or 


| Slennüng a wound of the ſcurf, &c. 
en its edge. 


mee, a 01 of a plant 


„ 


a = 
(e a J b = S$ 4 
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E M 


which is hollowed at its extremities, 


ſo as to form a heart, enten 


emarginate leaf. 

Emaſculatio, i, e. caltiation; pF. 
- Emblica, | a ſpecies of Tone 
t Hs. . i 

Rebels, «439, from eee, to 
put in, the reduction or en of * 
diſlocated bone. 

Embelus, black mould, a ebe 
of Mucor. 

 Emboriſma, an aneuriſm.,; 41. 2411 

Embothrium, a genus in Linnæ- 
us's botany. He enumemates two 
ſpecies. 

Embotum, à funnel conveying 
fumes into any orifice of the 
body. 

Embregma, e, from eGec> 
x, to moiſten, is e. Embrocatio- 

E mbrocation, from «6g: xw, to moiſt 
en, or /cak-in.. It is an application 


in a fluid form, uſually prepared of 


volatile and ſpirituous ingredients, 


and moſtly uſed to relieve 7k 
numbneſs, and palſies. 
Embrackey #1400 from « wy 
to make Wet, j. e. Embrotatio, vel Fo- 
mentatio. | f 
Embrontetos, eu Bporreves, from Beore 
In, thunder, Properly. it is one thun- 
der-ſtruck; and from a. ſimilarity 
of effects it is applied to 3 
perſons. 5 
Embryo, Bp, from 15 in, 2nd 
Bevw, to bud forih. It is the rudi- 
ments of a child in. the womb. be- - 
fore perfe& formation; thus, called 
from its firſt growth reſembling that 
of the firſt ſhoots of a plant, and 
oY no other than a vegetative 
e * 
E mbryothlaſtes, winery, from 
ePevor, fetus, and Jaaa, to break, 
an inſtrument to break the bones 
of a fetus, in order to its more 
eaſy delivery, It is alſo a crotchet 
for e- e 1 00 | 
"Eby SIT on | eee, a 2 
Nel 1-033 464807 
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tus, and rive, to cut. It is à cut- 
ting of the child whilſt in the womb, 
in order to its eaſier deliver. 

© Embryulcus, from «uCevor, a fetus, 
and e&axu, fo draw, an hook or the 
extraction of a child, when labour 
is difficult, "FAD 


ew). 
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thereby throw all out by the ceſo⸗ ' 


phagus; and this makes all. quiet 


for a while; til: a new and ſufficient, 


Emerald, a precious ſtone, a ſpe- 
cies of quartzoſe cryſtal. Eme- 


ralds are met with among the ſpe- 


cies of three different genera, in the 


order of Quartz. See Smyris. 
+ Emerus, broad-leaved fcorpion- 
ſenna, a ſpecies of Coronilla. ; 

Emerus Minor, leſſer ſcorpion- 
ſena. | 152 | 

- Emery. See Smiris. 

Emetic, from pw, vomeo, to vo- 
mit, is any thing that works by 
vomiting, which 1s after this man- 
ner: the particles of the emetic 

medicine by wedging themſelves in- 
to the orifices of the emiſſaries of 
the glands, which are 
cent to the ſurface of the ſtomach, 
do dilate the fame (which by ſome 
extrinſical cauſe had been contract- 
ed) and after the ſame manner do 
diſſolve (at leaſt in ſome degree) the 
cCoheſion of the ſtagnant morbi- 
fic matter, rendering it more fluid, 


ance leſs. Now the natural and 


conſtant action of the glands be- 


ing ſecretion ; and the impediment 


(by the dilatation of the orifice, 
and the attenuation of the fluid 
being taken away) or at leaſt made 
leſs than the natural momentum of 


the glands; the matter muſt natu- 


rally flow into the cavity of the ſto- 
mach, till it be heaped up in ſuch a 
| ene, (which not being to be 
done in an inſtant, muſt require 
ſome time) as is ſufficient by its 


ſtimulus to vellicate and force the 


fibres of the ſtomach, abdomen, 

and diaphragm, by the communi- 
cation of the firſt with the two laſt 
into a violent contraction, aud 


( 


* 


laced adja- 


quantity be excerned from theſt 


glands to produce the aforeſaid,” 
contraction. Emetic and purga- 


tive medicines. differ only in this, 
that the particles of tlie latter do, 
not immediately vellicate the fibres 


of the ſtomach, dilate the orifices, 
and attennate the matter contained - +? 
in the glands of 'the ſtomach; but 
act gently, and aſſiſt the natural 


motion of digeſtion, and ſo are 


carried down: into the guts; and to 


know how 
Pur atives. 1 

metic Tartar, Cream of tartar 
combines with glaſs of antimony 
to the | 
thus the emetic tartar is formed. Jn 
this proceſs the tartar only com- 
bines with the reguline part of the 
antimony which is deprived of a 


they operate there, ſee 


ſufficient quantity of phlogiſton, 
On this account it cannot farm a 


combination with tus of anti- 
mony itſelf, becauſe it poſſeſſes all 
its phlogiſton. Beaumè. 

metocatharticum, A | 
ool, » 4 8 EIn 
Emmenagogues, from , in, junu, 
menſis, a mouth, and ayw, duce, to 


lead, are medicines that promote 


the menſes, becauſe their natural 
periods of lowing are oncea month; 


which operates by vomit and by 
and conſequently making its reſiſt- | | 


point of ſaturation; and 2p 


and theſe do this, either by giving 


a greater force to the blood in its 
circulation, whereby its momentum 
againſt. the veſſels is increaſed, or 
by making it thinner, whereby it 
will more eafily paſs through any 


helped by chalybeates, which givea 

greater weight and momentum to 

a languid heavy blood, and all o- 

ther ſabſtances of the like gravity 

and elaſticity. And this is the catt 

of a . habit, ot, as 
PR - &3 | 


— 


it 


outlets. The former intention is 


* 
- 


* 


nan epithet for p 
body, or diſorders that require lint 


are ſmaot 


"- # 


„ 


it js. commonly called, the green» 


ſickneſs, and its cure; but in the 


latter caſe, where the blood is flo- 


rid and too high, attenuating alter- 


«tives and detergents are the onl 
remedies, becanie they are fitte 
to render the blood. more thin, and 
give it ſuch a property as will bet- 
ter carry it through thoſe little aper- 


tures deſtined for its diſcharge into 
the uterus. For the whole that 
concerns this ſubject, conſult Dr. 


Freind's Emmenologia. + 

8 Emmenia, EAMLING, from an, a 

month, the menſtrual diſcharges. 

35 Emmatos, Se from Kolocy lint, 
erlons, parts of the 


for the cure.” 

* Emodia, a ſtupor of the teeth. 
Emollients, ſignifying ſofteners, 

are ſuch things as ſheath and ſoften 


the aſperities of the humours, re- 


lax and ſupple the ſolids at the 
fame time. For it 1s very eaſy to 
comceive the manner how theſe are 
both braught about by the ſame 
medicine. By what means ſoever, 
whether in the ſtomach, or any 
other parts, the juices have obtain - 
ed py ſharpneſs or aſperity, ſo as 
to vellicate and render very uneaſ 
the fibres and nervous parts, which 
often happens; thoſe t ings which 

b ſoft, and yielding, can- 
not but wrap up their points, and 
Tender them imperceptible, whereby 


they may gradually, by the proper 


courſe of circulation, be brought 


to ſome convenient emunctory, 
without doing any injury by. the 


way, Such parts likewiſe draw 


the fibres into ſpaſms, keep them 
too tenſe, and frequently thereby” 
occaſion obſtructions of the worſt 


kind. In all ſuch caſęs, therefore, 


- gxollients lubricate and moiſten the 
fibres, ſo as to relax them into their 


proper dimenſions, whereupon ſuch 


Auiſorders ceaſe, 


ſkin. 


E M 

Enorio. This word is generally 
uſed with reſpect to the mind, and 
in a medical ſenſe it ſignifies a de- 
lirium. When it is uſed relatively to 
ſome bane, 2 Juxation is to be un- 
derſtood by it. 
 Empoſma, i. e. Cafapaſma, 

Empetrum, blackberried heath, a 


genus in Linnæus's botany. He 


enumerates two ſpecies. 
- Emphraftica, uwÞpax'rina, from dan 
Oparow, ta obfirud?, ſuch topics as 
ſtop the pores when applied to the 


Emphragma, @pzyua, from - 
Sacco, to bras, an impediment 
or obſtruction. Thus Hippocrates 
calls the parts of a child which pre- 
ſent in an unnatural poſture, be- 
cauſe they obſtruct the birth. k 
Emphyſema, uw@vonya, from uw 
2 to inflate, a windy tumor, 
ormed by the air infinuating 
itſelf, by a ſmall wound, hetwee 
the ſkin and muſcles, inta the ſub, 
tance of the cellular or adipoſe 
membrane, ſpreading | itſelf alter- 
wards up ta the neck, head, belly, 
and other parts, much» aſter the 
manner in which butchers blow up 
their veal, It is generally occa- 
ſioned by a fracture of the ribs, or 
ſome extraneous body puncturing 
the lungs. + 855 | 
Empiric, uri, from hej, 
calles, is ſtrictly a trier or experi- 
menter, and vulgarly ſignifies thoſe 
perſons who have. no true edu» 
cation in, or knowledge of the 
grounds of phyſica] practice, but 
venture upon hearſay and obſer- 
vation only. Medicine was almoſt 
altogether in the hands of ſuch 
before Hippocrates; and many pre- 
tended only to one diſeaſe, kick 
they had accuſtomed themſelves to; 
but the prince of phyſig added rea- 
ſon thereunto, and taught the ad- 
vantages of theory. Notwithſtand· 
ing which, latter ages are again 
5 , much 
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urated, or thoſe who have purulent: 


much degenerated into empiriciſn; 
and to one regular hes cn pliy- 
ſician, ſuch is the defect of our 


las at preſent in this reſpect, there 


are fifty that practiſe who are mere 
. 2 
Empneumatoſis, URVIULATOIIC, from 


eimrvew, to blow into, or inflate, an in- 


- flation of the ſtomach, the womb, 


or other parts. 8 | 
Emporiam; a market-town; but 


4 


$i , 9 
U 5 x \ . 


ceſſes internally. 1 

Enpyreuma, uu οννν,Pñ from i 
Tugow, fo kindle, of vue, ft 
Chemiftry 


or other ſubſtances, receive from 


being too much expoſed o tie  - 


; fire. i 


8 applied to the brain, 
whic 


is the ſeat of all rational 

* er OI | 
ion, ewrrpiwr, from www, to 
* 3 of pu n 
tioned by Galen, in which the ar- 
tery is unequally diſtended in dif- 
ferent parts. | 3 

E mprofthotonos, tre dero, from 


s4rgooder, forwards, or before, and 


b, to Send. It is when the body 
is bowed forward and confined 
ſo by a ſpaſmodic contraction. Cel- 
ſus, lib. iv. cap. 3, ſays, it is a 


convulfive ſtiffneſs of the neck, by 


which the chin is fixed on the 
breaſt. It is a ſpecies of tetany. . 


Emptyfis, from , to ſpit upon. 
charge of blood by ſpitting, when 


it comes only from the mouth, fau- 


ces, and parts adjacent. 
Empyema, un jutty 


lection of purulent matter in an 

dart whatſoever, ſtrictly taken; but 
it is generally uſed to fi ify that in 
the cavity of the only; and 


which ſometimes happens upon the 


opening of abſceſſes, or ulcerations 
of the lungs, or membranes incloſ- 
ing the breaſt. Its cure is difficult, 
from the difficulty of abſorbing by 


any veſſels ſuch extravaſated mat- 


ter; and therefore often calls for 


the help of a ſurgeon, to diſcharye 


it by aperture externally, 


Aretzus limits this word to a diſ- 


from , kannt, 5 
20ithin, and wvoy, pus, matter, is a col - 


nipyemitz. So the ancients call- 


ed ſuppurating 8 N 


* 


 Empyreumatica Olea, empyreyma- __ 


tic oils. Theſe are oils both of the 
animal and vegetable kind, which 
are diſtilled with à heat greater than 
that of boiling water; for thus they 
receive a'burnt ſmell. 5 


Empyros, ihrupos, one labouring-. 
under a fever. 1 


Emrods. See Hemorrhoides.. 


 Emulgent, milking out, It is ap- 
plied to the arteries and veins which 
go from the aorta and vena cava to 
the kidnies. According to the an- 
cients, they ſtrained, and as'it were - 
milked the ſerum through the kid- 


nies. 


Emulgent Feels, are arteries and 


veins... See Kidnes. | 


* 


Enulſion, from emul ges, to milk o. 
Medicines of any kind, made in a 
form reſembling milk, are called 
emulſions ; but generally they are 


made from farinaceous ſeeds, which 


are beat up with ſome fluid, by 
which their oily parts are intimately 


blended with it. USE 

Emun&tory, from emungo, to clean, 
mi pe ec. or drain off. The paſ- 
ſages in the body, by which ſuper- 
fuous matters are evacuated, are 


called emunctorien. The glands are 


alſo thus named; particu arly (ac- 


»cording to the ancients) thoſe which 
received the excrements from the 


noble parts, as the parotides from 


the brain, the axillary glands from C7 


the heart, and the inguinal from the 
liver, r 


Euæmos, niet; from A bloed, 


80 Hippocrates and Galen call fuch . - 
$4 4g A RX 4 topical I 
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fire. In 
„it is the offenſive ſmell 1 
and tate which diſtilled waters, - 
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à cloud. 


"8. 
topical medicines as are appropriat- 
ed to bleeding wounds, or 5 


Euæore ma, ααν ονννε, from nalog w- 
4, in ſublime attollor, to be lift up, 


Called alſo Nubecule, little clouds, 


are thoſe contents of the urine which 
float about in the middle, reſembling 
N Enarges, EY2pyncy from Hpyocy white, 
Hippocrates applies this as an epi- 
=o dreams... 
L Enarthrofis, | trapbocie, from 65, iu, 
and ache a. joint. The ancients 
called that ſpecies of diarthroſis thus, 
where the round end of one bone 
moves in the cavity of another, as 


the head of the femur in the aceta 


tears continually trickle 


bulum of the os innominatum, This 
ſpecies of articulation is alſo called 


dle ball and ſocket. 


Encanthis, from , in, and as 
beg, an angle of the eye. This diſ- 


order is an encyſted tumor on its 


inner angle. At firſt a tubercle 
appears on the caruncula lachry- 
malis, or, on the creſcent - like red 


cuticle, adjacent to it; afterwards 
this tumor extends over the pupil 


pf the eye; when this 2 the 

own the 
cheeks, the ſight is impaired, the 
countenance deformed, and the eyes 


inflamed. 


2 Eucardion, en, from ag, ; 


which 


» 


the heart, the pith of vegetables. 
Ercardium Premnou, yz 20100 ftr 
yr, the heart and marrow of the 
trunk; but Dioſcorides improperly 
calls the tender medullary ſubſtance 
rows on the tops of the 
eat 112 tree, thus. 15 
| Encatalep/is, EY/L4THaAW/ 1c; i. e. Ca- 
tales. DEL 
 Encathiſma, ine icha, from iu 


55 ego, to fit in, a ſemieupium. 


Encauma, ya, from ev, in, and 
Kore, Y burn. The ſcorta of ſilver is 
thus named; fo is the mark left 

rr 2, burn; alſo a puſtule pro- 
duced by a burn, Aktius obſervks, 


XA 312 ) 


that. a ſuperficial ulceration on the EL 


1 


of - 
hs) 
* 
E N oy 
* 


eye is thus named. FY 
. Encaufis, eyxavor;, a burn or ſcald, 
or rather, the inflammation of a 
uſtule cauſed by a burn or ſcald. 
t is ſynonymous with Dr. Cullen's 
Erythema ab Ambuſtione. 
Encephali, are a ſpecies of worms 


faid to be bred in the head, 


Encephalon, * α. from £Y, in, 


and xe@aan, the head, The encephalon 
includes the dura mater, the pia 


mater, the cerebrum, the cerebel- 
lum, and the medulla oblongata. 
Encephalocele, a rupture of the 


brain. 


Encephalus, au, the brain. 
Theophraſtus calls the tender me- 
dullary ſubſtance which grows on 


the top af the great palm tree, 
thus. | 


Enceris, iyungic, from xngoc, wax, 
bits of wax found in plaſters as 
they cool. | 

Encharaxis, ry fig, from — 
N > hag ſeariication — 

nacneirefts, «y Tic, ITOM Fe 
a hand, „ e this . 
as part of the title to one of his 
works, which treats of diſſection. 
The word imports the manual treat. 
ment of any ſubject. N 
| Enchiloma. 80 Lemery ſays an 
elixir is ſometimes called. Wh 

Enchondros, ey X9Y9pocy from xo De, 


which ſignifies both a grain and a 


cartilage; hence implies both gra- 
e and cartilaginous. 
_  Enchorios, from « and yxwpos, a re- 
gion, or country endemical. : 
Enchrifta, liquid medicines for 
anointing any part with, | 
7 Encllyma, E/XVpcy from tyyew, fa 
mfuſe, infuſion, or a ſanguine ple- 
thora. n 
Enclymata, eyyvuzra, liquid me- 
dicines to be infuſed into dhe eher, 
ea!s, &c. | 8 7 


Enclymema, bfu ha, of uf: og, 
from «vs, In the writings of the 
CE Ry ancient 


, :. 4 „ EN 


ancient phyſicians, it is a word by 
which was reſs that ſudden x 
fuſion of blo 
veſſels, which ariſes from joy, an- 
er, or ſhame; and in the laſt in- 
. is what we uſually call bluſh- 
ret gf wxvuwr, bluſhing ; 
alſo an extravaſation of blood, 
which makes the part appear livid. 
Thus, but improperly, it is ſyno- 
nymous with Ecchymoſ/is. 
.  Enchytos, an epithet. for any thing 
infuſed into any cavity of the body. 
Enclyſna, a glyſter,, | 
Encelia, ryz024a, from 1, in; and 
No, the belly, all the contents of 
the abdomen, . + 
Encolpiſmot, an uterine injection. 
Encope, 'eyvonn, from , in, and 
rvonlo, to cut, an incifiong and figura- 
tively, an impediment. | 


Encymon, eyxvuw, from wyxuw, to 


conceive, pregnant with child. 
Encyftis.' So ſome writers call a 
en. | = 
Endedinemenos, s19:Yrnwaves, from 
, fo turn round like a vortex, an 
epithet for the eyes, which perpe- 
tually turn in their orbits. 
© Endeixis, an indication. 
Endemic, «9nyo;, from , in, and 
Onpor, populus, people, is any diſeaſe 
that affects many people together 
in the, ſame country, proceeding 
from ſome cauſe peculiar to the 
country where it reigns; ſuch as 
, the ſcurvy to the nothern climes, 


intermitting fevers to marſby places, 


F &c. . 
Enxdeſit, wirov, from , to tie, a 
ligature, band, or connexion. 

' Endive. See Cichoreum. 

Endive, a ſpecies of Cielloreum. 
Enellagmenoas, . EVIAGY evogy from 
alen, fo be changed, an epi; 
thet applied to the joints of the ver- 
tebræ, becauſe of their alternate or 
mutual reception and inſertion. 


Enema, mpa, a clyſter, from in- 


into the cutaneous. 


4 


luis to'inje8, or throw in, The words - 


enema, clyfter, and hotion, are equi»  - 


valent to each other, and. ſignify 


any liquid medicine injected into 


anus. 4 i 
Eneos, ures, . vain, empty, or uſe- 
leſs. The Greeks call thoſe who 
are unable to perform the common 
offices of life, ſuch as dumb, deaf, 
Ec. , N 
| Energumeni, meysgueru, ex preſſes 


in ſome authors a poſſeſſion by evil "I 


ſpirits. S | 
Energy, ingyia, from gyiwy oper- 


er, to wort, is uſed to expreſs an vn- 


common force in any action that - 
is done with briſkneſs and vigour.” 
Enervation, is a debility and liſt- 


leſſneſs to action. It alſo fignifies | a 


aponeuroſis. | 7 
Engaſtrimythos, ryyaorpubo, is 
one who emits ſounds like the voice 
of one ſpeaking out of the ſtomach 
or belly, without uſing the organs 
of ſpeech ;. ſuch as is reported af 
= Pythian propheteſs, and the 
ESR | SOON... 
Engine. It is a mechanic inſtru- 


ment compoſed of levers, wheels, - 


pulites, ſcrews, &c. in order to 


move, lift, or ſuſtain ſome great 


weight, or perform ſome great ef- 


fect. This is the largeſt and moſt. 


compounded ſort of machines. 
Engiſoma, eyyucupa, an” inſtru- 
ment formerly uſed about fractures 
of the cranium; alſo the ſame as 
Engiſomata. | N 
»giſomata, fractures of the 
cranium, in the middle of which 
the bone es upon 


Engomphoſis, 1. e. Gomphofes. 

Engomos, yuna, an angle, 
Hip tes expreſſes by it the 
_ ing of the arm at a right an» 

6. LY : 1 ; N 
Enixa, a woman in child- bed. 


n 


the mem- 

brane of the brain, and makes the 
appearance of yuoo, the caves of @ \ 

| houſe z from eyſigu, to draw near. Seo 
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miſts applied to a kind of ſalt, par. 
taking of an acid and alkaline 
nature, as the Tartar of Vitriol, 
which ſome alſo call Sal nrutrum, 


. Sal tertium, and Sal /alfim, 


Enmxam Paracelſ (Sal) 1 Cis the 
caput mortuum of the ſpirit of nitre, 


joined with vitriolic acid. It is 


much the fame as the tart. vitr. 


5 _ Emeerdria, from ea, novem, 


mine, and ng, maritus, a hafoad, 


An the Linnzan ſyſtem of botany, a 
claſs of plants, the ninth in ow. 


der, with hermaphrodite flowers, 
and nine ftaniina or male parts in 
each. 

Eaxzcaphyllnum, frem mana, nine, 
and ques, A lea, i. e. Helleboraſ- 


Basa es In Paracelſus, it 


. is one who equals Enoch in longe- 
r 


Ens, properly ſignifies any be- 
ing or exiſtence ; but by the che- 
miſts it is introduced into medicine 
26 expreſs ſome things that are pre- 
tended to contain all the qualities or 
virtues cf the ingredients they are 
drawn from iu a little room. In 
Paraceifus, ers imports the power, 
virive and efficacy, which a thing 


_ exerts upon our badies. 


Eur parozm ſapientium. It is 1 
made by mixing fixed alcaline fait 
with diſtilled vegetable oil. 


Ens premum Salium. Sce Circu- 


n. 


Ey Veneris. It is the Flores Mar- 
trales of the ſhops. It was firſt pre- 
pared by Mr. Boyle, who gave this 
name becauſe of the particles of 


copper which were imparted by the 


vuriol which he uſed in preparing 
it. % | 


- 
* 


. 6340 

Fon from an original figni- 
© fying to bring forth, is by the che- . | 

1 ... Entadea, ſpecies of M:mo/a. 


8 
+ Enfiformis. See Cartilage Enfffor- 


Entale, a veſſel. 

Entali, foſſil alum. 

Eutalium, the pipeſhell. 

E ntatica, wratine (Medicamenta,) 
medicines that provoke venery. 
Ccelius Aurelianus calls them Saty- 
rica. 

Entera. So Hippocrates calls the 
bags in which were incloſed medi- 
cines for fomentations. | 
' Enteradenes, from gon, an inte/- 
tine, and adv, a gland, the inteſtinal 

lands. : 
Enterenchytr, from liga; the viſ- 
cera, and «/yvw, to fuſes inftruments 
for adminiſtering glyſters. 

Enteritis, an in tion of the 
bowels. Dr. Cullen places this ge- 

nus of diſeaſe in the claſs Pyrexiz, 
and order Phl:gmaſie. He diſtin- 
1 two ſpecies, viz. Enteritis 
ry/fepelatoſa and Enteritis Phlegmo- 
enn. 8 
Enteritis Meſcuterica, i. e. Meſcu- 
teritis, vel Peritonitis Mefenterica. 
Enterocele, eregon»0n, from : iſipos, 
injeftinum, à gut, and , tumor, a 
Feeelling, is a ru from the 
bowels preſſing through or dilat- 
ing the peritonæum, ſo as to fall 
down ints the groin. The remedy 
in ſuch cafes is chiefly by outward 
application, as truſſes and bolſters, 
Enterocele Owularis, a rupture of 
the 2 through the foramen ovale. 
ntero-epiplocele, irripoteruανν , 
from evleg®», an inięſtine, ii the 
omemtum, and πνπν, a tumonr. It is 
when both the omentum and intef- 
tines protrude through the integu- 
ments of the belly. 5 
Entero-hydrecele, from ger, an 


inteſtine, udp. water, and xy) au 

lernia, a dropſy of the ſcrotum, 

with a deſcent of the inteſtine. | 
Enterolog „ from 'ei1:gor,'anteftinum, 

8 Fg. 
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| 4 gut, and Moog, ſerme, a diſcourſe, is , 


a a treatiſe of the . bowels, and is ge- 
nerally underſtood to include the 
contents of the three cavities, head, 
breaſt, and belly. a 
Enteramphalus, wrigou$aMc, from 
iilipor, an inteftine, and oupan 3, the 
navel, a rupture of the inteſtine at 
the navel. J 

- Enteron, trripon, from loc, within, 
internal and inteſtine. But in Hip- 
pocrates, Epid. vi. ſect. 4. ap. 3. en- 
teren ſignifies ſimply the colon 
Enuteropl yton vulgare, the ſea chit- 
terling. It is a marine plant, and 
gros ſomewhat in the form of a 


* a 

Enteroraphia, ſuture of a gut when 
wounded, It is generally perform- 
ed by the glovers ſtitch, and, a por- 
tion of the thread is left at each end 
of the ſeam, to connect it to the ne- 
ily pre-exiſting wound of the 
muſcles, &c. of the 1 till the 
wounded guts adheres to wound 

of the belly. ' 
Enteroſcheocele, from wor, an in- 
teſtine, ' 0X01, the ſcrotum, and xyAn, 
an hernia. It is when the inteſtine 
deſcends into the ſcrotum. | 
" Enthemata, from , to put in, 
medicines applied immediately to 
recent wounds, in- order to prevent 
an inflammation, and ſtop an hæ- 


morrhage. 
Enthetes, wheres, from eli, to 
put in, any thing introduced, but 
particularly ſuch as are put up the 
Noſe to prevent an hæmorrhage 


Enthlafis, wiaou, a contuſion, 
with the impretſion of the inſtru- 
ment by which it happened. 


Entluſiaſmus, a fanatic ſtroke: it 


is when a perſon: is engaged in reli. 
giousuffairs, he loſes his reaſon, & c. 
in an extaſy, ſees ſtrange fights, or 
hears the noiſe of muſical inftru- 
mente, Ke. 1 


4 1 14 
* * 
= 
% 1 


2. 


„ MIR 
nua, from n nt 
edge of the 


Entrichoma 50 
rpιi the hair , the 
eye-lid 'on which the hairs grow. 

Entrochus, an oblong ſtone, near- 


ly the bigneſs of a man's finger, and 


made up of joints as ſa many rmys. 


They are found generally in clay 


. When the joints are found 
ooſe, 
They are ſuppoſed to be the petri. 


fied arms of -ſtar-fiſhes, or other 


ſuch like animal ſubſtance. They 


are always hardened with ſparry 


matter. 1 Thy 1 
Entropium, 1. e. Trickiafis ; alſo 
the eye-lids turned inwardſs. 
| Entypefis, ir rurooig, from efluwow, 


to mate 922 of Tur, a type, 


or image, formed by impreſhon. 


The acetabulum of the humerus. 


_ Enula, — It is the 
Inula Helenium of Linnæeus. The 


college have retained the root of z: 


this plant in their Pharmacopceia. 
Enulon, «we>ov, from t and ues, the 


gums, the internal fleſh of the gums, . 


or that part of them which is within 
the mouth. te” e 
diſcharge 


of urine. 


atonica, 


bladder: 2. Enurefis irritata, from 


compreſſion . or irritation of the 


Enypoſapros, woweoamge;, from my 


within, vio, a 


the ſpit of hepatic patients. 
. HYV@TFOv, from arvy, to 
peed? the laſt or fourth ventricle 
animals that chew the cud,” which 


completes the digeſtion. According. 


to Ariſtotle, it is-a ſecond ventricle, 
or thick paxt of the ſtomach of 


are called Jrockile, 


\ 


Dr. Cullen places this 

genus of diſeaſe in the claſs Lo-. 
cales, and order Apocenoſes. He di- 
ſtinguiſhes two ſpecies; 1. Eure, 
when ſome other diſeaſe. 
hath injured the ſphin&er of the 


prepoſition, which in 
. compoſition is a diminutive one, 
and game, putrid, an epithet uſed to 


* 


* ruminating 
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Eea, wr, the whole compaſs of 


| the eye. 


. Epacnaftica, ETZZURTTING. ft is 
a continual putrid fever that is ſtill 
increaſing. 


-  Epagegron, exaywyor, a name in 
Diokes orides for the prepuce. 


_ Epacris, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 


b cĩes. 


Epanadidanter Pureti, fevers whoſe 
heat is not bitiag to the touch in the 
beginning, but becomes more and 


more ſo in the advance. 


Epanadeplofis, rααινννννοανj. from 


| Jiwdes,  reduplication, the reduplica- 


tion of a fit of a {emitertian fever; 
that 21s, the renewal of a cold fit be- 
fore the hot fit is ended. 

Epanaflaſfs, manera, A tumor 
or tuberc e. 

Epancylatus, —— nc * 4 V- 
r, crooked, a fort of bandage in 
Orib2hus. 

E parti: ra, tr e, from bog, 
a ern ure effloreſcence. 

Epapharefes, EWED opt bc, from , 
importing a repetition. and -je, 
a removal. In Galen it is uſed to ex- 


preſs a repeatedevacuatiou dy bleed - 


ing. 
Epargemos, an epithet for a perſon 


affected with that ditorder of the - 
eye called Argemor.- 


Aparita, a fort of earth thus 


Eparma, ng or Eparſis, emap- 
ou, from erax;o, to elevate, any kind 
of tumor, but frequently applied to 
the parotis. 

Epzaſmaſtica Febris, A fever is 
thus termed by Btllini, and others 
long before kim, while it is in its in- 
creaſe. 


Epencranis, a name of the cere- 


8 delun. | 


| ( 316+ ) 

ruminating animals, in which the 
food is concocted. Gorræus makes 
it the ſame with Abomaſun. 


EP 


- Epheb.von, Sb the pubes. 

Ephedra, ſhrubby horſetail, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's ae He enu- 
merates two ſpecies 

Ephedra, the name of an inſtru- 
ment for reducing luxations. 

 Ephedrana, the buttocks, 

Eakbleis, £8) x45, from x I, an 
wlcer, the cruſt of an ulcer, or a 
ſmail 1 or E fragment 
coughed up 

phelis, 3 from ery and na > > 
the ſua, (un-burning. 
- Ephemera, ne, from er., fu- 
, upon, and nuiga, dies, à day, is a 
fever that terminates in the 3 
of one day. 
Ephemera Diclomene. It i is a kind 
of Febris Erratica. 
Eyhemerides. Helmont calls thoſe, 
Ephemeron. So Tournefort calls 
the Zrade/cantia of Linnæus. 
 Ephemeron, the name of a ſpecies - 
of Colchicon, and a ſpecies of Her- 
modatyls, both which are called Su- 
1 ry by the Arabians. 
- Ephemerum, a ſpeciesof Ede. 
E ohialtes, £DK&ATNGy from u geen hehe 
to leap upon, the night- mare. 
Ephialtia, a name for the Paroria. 
Edi droſis, pes, from pig, 
to break out in a ſweat. This is 
what the Latins call Deſudatio and 
Mador, © 
Ephippium, a ſaddle. So the Sel- 
la Turcica is called, from its reſem- 
blance to a ſaddle, _ 

Ephodos, «odoc, from uri and . 
a zvay.. In Hippocrates it hath three 
fignifications : 1. the ducts or paſ- 
fages by which the excrements of 
the body are evacuated : 2. the pe- 
riodical attack of a fever, from the 
common ule of it to expreſs the 
attack of thieves; 3. the acceſs of 
ſimilar or diſſimilar things, which 
may be uſeful or hurtful to che 
body. 

Hfiala, a kind & tertian fever. 


Epialat, 


EP 


 Epiales, ervanog; an ardent fever, 
in which both heat and cold are felt 
in the ſame part at the ſame time. 
Galen defines it to be a fever in 
which the patient labours under a 
preternatural heat and a coldneſs at 
the ſame time. The ancient Lacks 
call! it Quercera. 

Epialtes, i. e. E phiattes. 

Epibole, from e to oy 
pon, the night- mare. 

Enicanthides, - emmarlite;, the two 
| _—_ of the eyes. | 

picarpium, from eri, ſuper, upon, 

and zag, carpus, the wriſt, are me- 
dicines applied to the wriſts of any 
kind; but for conveniency the * 
generally i in the forms of catap aſms 
or plaſters. ' 

Picauma, eta, from neu, 
to burn, i. e. Encauma. 

Epiceraſtic, emnupacTzo;, from :, 
e above, and zigarpi, tempero, 
to correct, is a medicine that aſſuages 
and corrects ſharp humours. 


' Epicholos, tri, from D 


bile, bilious. 

71 +" Epichde dit, emvxophs, | from r. and 
xopon, the meſentery. 

Epicelis, ET 0x0iAGy the „ eye- 
] 2 or cilium. 

- Epicelic Regione, from wi, ſuper, 
upon, and xwaon colon, the gut ſo call- 
ed, is that ſpace on both fides where 
the colon runs under; and thus firſt 
called from Dr. Gliſſon. 

; ane, i.. Occipite- Froute- 
5. 
1 trip a critical eva- 
cuation of bad humours, an attem- 
peration of bad ones. When a cure 
- 
it ĩs called per Epicraſin. 
0 Epictenion, ET: TEY40v, m ex, 
upon, and wr, pubes, the part above 
the pubes. 
 Epicycloid, is the line deſcribed 
by one circle rolling upon the oy 
riphery * W 


* 


1 


5 ſome have called the influenza. 


on the upper 


formed in the alterative way, 


E 
— vn. from TIN 4 
conceive. In e 
tus: alſo a mole. 
- Epicyeſis t νj,οe, from a. pi 
conceive, ſuperfe tation. 


g NOONE Aqua,” i e. Ay. Alexi- 
—_— Sp.” 
*. Epidemical Wes Difeafe. So 
- Epidemical - catarrhous ſemipeſti= 
lential Fever, a name of the lies 


gs pre 
- Epidemicus e epidemic, * 
from ems, W and d ö ns 


Thus diſeaſes are named, that 
nerally prevaleat at any — 7 cf 
boy fon attacking many indivi- 5 
duals at the ſame time. eg 
Epidemius, ee, the fam as 
Endemius ; but this is often uſed i in 
a ſomewhat more extenſive fi | 
cation, to ex an infection, a 
that of the plague, which reaches 
ſeveral countries at the ſame time. 


* Epidendron, a ſpecies of Toppers a 
dan. 


Epidendrum, a genus in Linnzus's 

botany.” He enumerates nee 5 
ies: | 

Epideris, the clitoris, CA 

- Bpidermis, enwzp,uccy from” en, 
ny ech, the Lin, the ſcarf-ſkin. 
See Cuticula, 

Epididymis, D 3 
upon, and Nees, 4 Te, 
Edd mis may be reckoned a kind 
of teſtis acceſſorius. It is a body 
part of the teſticles, 
which is formed by a continuation 
of the tubes that conſtitute the tei - 


ticles. The continuance” of the 


epididymis upwards forms the vaſa 


| 1 22 | 
Epidoſis, e 2 preternatura 

enlargement of the 2 WE: 

Epidrome, enwpoptty £7, 

and e, * run, an afflux 2K. ; 

mours, as it happens 1 
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| ea, trailing arbutus, a ge- 
katy 8 botauy. There 
zs but one ſpecies. 5 
EBiyigaftrica Arteriæ, epigaſtric ar- 
teries. The external iliac artery 
divides. into twa branches at the 
ligamentum Poupartii; one of them 
is the epigaſtric, which runs to the 
inſide o the rectus abdominis, at 
whoſe upper it communicates 
with the internal mam mary. 
Epigaſtrice Venæ, the epigaſtric 
veins. The internal iliac veins, a 


* 
' 


belly, ſend off from the inſide the 
epigaſtric veins, which ſend branches 
to the neighbouring glands, and run 
up the muſculi recti abdominis, and 
then advancing, join the mam- 


faber, upon, and 
belly, is the upper pa 
men, reaching from the cartilago 
enſiformis till within two fingers 
breadth of the navel. Its two ſides 
are hypochondria; the right of 
which covers the greateſt part of 
the liver; the leſt the ſpleen, part 
of the ſtomach, and colon. 
7 Epigennema, ETLyENT acts from .- 
ra, to generate over and above, or 
anew. Sometimes it ſignifies a ſymp- 
tom; at others, any thing grown 
over another, as when the ſaliva is 
thickened, and forms a fur on the 
tongue. | 
_ Epiginomena, exvy1opeva, from mi 
amouay to ſucceed, or ſupervene. Ga- 
ken ſays, they are thoſe ſymptoms 
which naturally ſucceed, or may be 


* 


_ eaſe; but Fœſius ſays, they are 
necceſſions of ſome other affection 
to diſeaſes, which never happen 


- caſes. | e 

_ © Epigloſſum, a name for the Lan- 
ras Alec audrina. D 
* Epiglottis, ETYYAWTTH, from * 


* 9 
> 
& | — 
” 
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ſupra, above, and yxwooa, lingua, the © 


little before their going out of the 


of the abdo- 


of inſenſibility, and-ſ 


expected in the progreſs of a diſ- 


but in ſtubborn and malignant diſ- 


— 


* 
2 a # 
1 X / 
« * 
* * % * 


tongue; thus called from its poſition 
above the root of the tongue. It is 
one of the five cartilages of the La- 
myux, which ſe. N The !;3 
. Spaniſh purple - flower · 


gal 


Epiglottum, an inſtrument men- 
tioned by Paracelſus for elevating 
the eyelids. | BY 

Epiglutis, exvyNorig, Or Epiglutis, 
from «x1, „ and yaovlec, the but- 
tock, the ſuperior part of the but- 
tock. : a | 

Epigenatis, egvyorerTc;,. from uni 
u pon, and yo, a bnee, the patella. 5 

Epigounides, the muſcles inſ 
into tlie knees. | 

" Epilentia, i. e. Epilepfia. 

Epilepha, in, from envoy» 
Car, invade, to ſeize, invade, or ꝙ- 
preſs, becauſe it ſuddenly attacks a 
perſon, Dr. Cullen defines it as 
confiſting in convulſions of the 
2 part of the muſcles of vo- 
untary motion, attended with nz 
loſs of ſenſe, and ending in a ſtate 

ing ſleep. 
It is alſo called Morbus cu,, 
ſrom people's ſuddenly falling down 
upon their ſeizure with it: and 
many other appellations it has by 
phyſical authors, ariſing frem ſome 
particular circumſtance not worth 
our notice, it being ſufficient to 
know that it is a convulſion, or 
convulſive motion of the whole 
body, or of ſome of its parts, with 
a-loſs of ſenſe. A convulſive mo- 
tion happens when the blood or ner- 
vous fluid. runs into any parts with 
ſo great a violence, that the mind 
cannot refrain them from contrac- 
tion. The cauſes of a convulſion 
are all things that produce too 
much repletion, or inauition; ſo that 
if a greater quantity of blood or 
nervous fluid enters into a muſcle 
than into its oppoſite, and that in- 
voluntarily, 


= 


* 


a ſpecies of Ara- 


E P 
voluntarily, the Ro. impreſſed 
thereby; will be 


the direction of the will, which 
is a convulſion; but if into ſuch a 


muſcle a leſſer quancit is derived 


than into its antagoniſt, there will 
de a contraction of its oppoſite, 
and on that fide a convulſion. But 


ſome late writers have found fault 


with this opinion, only becauſe 
they did not unde it; and 
they have ſubſtituted in its room 
an irritation, or vellication ; but 
that alſo may be referred to, re- 


12 becauſe by all thoſe means 


„the quanti 

5 any 4 uid will bs — 

into the part affected, greater than 

are is natural, and thereby cauſe 
a repletion of the vellicated 


Hence it will be eaſy to und nd 


that an epilepſy differs from a con- 
ü -vulfion onl u that in an 

, — ſuddenly cea 9.0 ah 
with an immediate n of the 
body; and the rationale of all thoſe 
ſymptoms wherein an epilepſy dif- 
fers from a convulſion, 1s the ſame 


as that of the ſymptoms of an Ap 


plexy, or rather a Vertigo; both 
which ſee. The cure in this caſe 


requires a diligent attention to which 2 
patient ſuffers more — 270 


of theſe extremes the diſtemper 


proceeds from, and to uſe” evacua- 


tion or reſtoratives, as is thereby in- 
dicated. 

Epilob ium, willow herb, or French 
willow, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


op tany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 


cles. 

E ins, barrenwort, a | genus 
in Linnæus's botany. There is but 
one ſpecies. 6 

8 a prone of: meat 


E „. rIHofioc, 8 Auge, os 
 divi , ſuperpartial. In Galen it is 


an epithet of the DLAI 25:02, 


.» © 


* 319 oy | 
BI — gene of 


there uin be a greater inflation and 
contraction, and that too without 


the time they keep in beating. 
Epimulis, enyguda;, the. 


Epineneucos, emi yxeu;y 


N 
to nad, or incline. It is an epithet aß 
a pulſe which beats RC in 

. 
alſo called Periueneucas. Galen oy . 
it is familiar in heftics. - 


different of the artery. 


Epinejihelos, e from 
a cloud, cloudy, an epithet ap 


tothe enzeorem inthe urine, which | 


appears like a cloud. 


r 8 
and lee, the back, the . | 


blade. 


Epinyctit, ETWUXT Cy from cs, an 


and ut, night. It is a kind of 

tule, which riſes =_ 
whence its name. It is.an angry 
tumor affecting the ſkin in the 
arms, hands, = thighs ; the an- 
cients rank with it the Terms 
which is ſomewhat les. Itis of 8 


and ſometimes of a livid 


colqur, with great iaflammation 
and 


bigneſs of a lupine, of a duſk Z 
— pale 


ſlough. 


Eplus vrt, mild. gentle, an epi- 


thet which ek beſtows on 
mild epidemic fer 


Epiparoxyſmus. It is when the 


than are uſual in a fever. 
| Epipaſion, i. e. -Catapaſma. 
Kpipechy, ewvraxgy, «2, above, 
and WAX the cubit, the PRs, of the 
arm above the cubit, 
E pipephyces, enmripuruc, from tr 


and ov, een 


Adnata. 


Epiphcenomenos, — from 


re, importing addition, and:@nmups- 
ver, a 


ventitious ſymptom which does 


not appear till the diſeaſe ãs found, bor 
and neee eee __ 


ROMMENTI. * a7 13 4% * 


in the night, 


æ nome non, or ſym rum, an ad- 


r 


J 
A Het 


pain In a few days it breaks 55 
r 


EP 

*  Epichlebos, eri@AeBoc, from OY 
and he, @ vein, one whoſe veins. 
are prominent. 


- Epiphlogiſma, 8 from 
er, and Qoyitu, to inflame, of Sh, a 


Fame, a violent inflammation, at- 
tended with pain, tumor, and red- 
neſs, | 


: ee gives to the ſhingles ; alſo 
burning heat in any part. 

Epiphora, £74Popocy from tig 
* Infero, to carry into, ſignifies an in- 
flammation of any part, but is more 
eſpecially uſed to fignify a de- 


The cauſes and cure the ſame as in 
a Catarrh, which ſee. 

Epiphyllitis, a name of a 8 
of Opunt ia. 

Epiolyll oſpermous Plants, of ti, 
pon, Puanor, a leaf, and TT Eat, feed. 
They are ſuch as bear their feeds on 
"the back of their leaves, as do 1 
capillary plants. 
- Epiphyſes, ETbPvC6G, from 3 
accreſco, to grow to, is when one bone 
grows to another by ſimple con- 
tiguity, without any proper articu- 
1 

„ ©. 0 monk a ſpecies of Phyl- 


e ETIT)A.AC HA, . e. ata- 
plaſma. Alſo a name for an app 
cation of wheat meal boiled in 
drelzum, to wounds. 

Epiplecele, mi, "OR t- 
our, omentum, the caul, and vnn, 
tumor, a ſwelling, is a rupture of the 
caul, which lls down into the 
ſcrotum. | 
' Epiploice ( ppendiculer The 
peritona al coat of the inteſtines 
ſends out ſome proceſſes like little 
3 to which Winſlow "us 

is name. 
Egiploica Arteria. Before the 
ſplenic artery arrives at the ſpleen, 
i ſends à branch to the omentum, 
eee is mw called, 7 


(30 ) 


Epiphlogiſma, a name which Hip- 


fluxion of humours upon the eyes. 


PF. l * . 1 , , 
*t | « * * 


EP 


- Epiploica Dextra (V ena,) 12 is 
a branch from the trunk of the me- 
ſaraica major, which goes to 2 
omentum. 

Epiploica Siniftra ( Pena. ) 
ariſes from the ſplenica at the mel 
extremity of the pancreas, and is 
ramified on the omentum, all the 
way to the colon, where it commu- 
nicates with the hemorrhoidalis i in⸗ 


Epiplois Daring, is a hah of 
the cœliac artery which runs through 
the right ſide of the inner or er 
leaf of the caul. 

Epiplors Poſtica, ' is a branch of 


the coeliac artery ſpringing out of 


the lower end of the ſplenica, and 
running to the hinder leaf of the 
aul. 

Epiplois Sinifire, is a branch of 
the cœliac artery, that is beſtowed. 
on the lower and left ſide of the 
caul. 

Epiploitis. It is that ſpecies of 
inflammation which Dr. Cullen 
calls Peritonitis Omentalis, - It is 
the ſame as Pucrperalis Febris, 

Epiploomphalon,  renvaeou@ancy 
from £774TTAGo), the omentum, and o- 
@akog, the novel, an hernia. umbili- 
calis. 
Epiploon, We from e 
to ſail over, becauſe it ſeems to float 
upon the guts. 

Epiploſclicocele, an hernia, in which 
the omentum deſcends i into the ſcro- 
tum. 

Epipogium, a foelhs 5 Sedritn. 

- Epipola WS, ST OAR80G ſlight, gen- 
tle. Hippocrates applies it to diſ- 


orders that are no 87 danger. 


ous. 
Eprpolaſis, Pom own A — * 
Longe. fluctuation. In-Chemi/- 
try, it is when what is ſublimed, aſ- 
cends only to this luriace,apd ene 
ſettles. | 


"Fpiporoma, II 


1 
: — 8 LY e 


It i — | 


indurated tumor in the joints, from 
£7 fo 
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dae ee to Sadie ide con cauſe it turns about upon the ſecond =» 


Teretion, a tophus, a tophaceous cal- as upon an axis, Which therefore” 
„us, moleſting the joints. was 5 called by the ancients, Some, 
% i = Epifarcidium, vawwapudur, from though improperly, call the ſecond 
vet, fleſh, the ſame as Anaſarca. thus. It is alſo written Epiftrophea, 


* 


©» Epiſcheſis, woxror, ſuppreſſion and Epiftrophis. © | 
* of uſual evacuations. In Dr. Cul- Epitaſt, race. In Hippo- 
* len's No/olegy, it is the name of an erates it is the beginning and in- 
-_ order, in the claſs Locales, ' creaſe of the fit, 2 
* Epiſchion, , , from «21, upon, Epitedeuma, wevriSwua, the waß Is 
wand e,, i/chium, the os pubis. of living which a perſon preſeribes 
os bn, Epiſggpale: Valvulæ, i. e. Valuu- to himſelf. Cœlius Aurelianus calls .. - 
* fe Miner. N it Vitæ Affectiones, and Celſus calls 
2 * Epiſeion, cον,e. the pubes. it Vita ee 83 5 IN 
1 Epiſpaſtica, i % ¹tjꝭ, from  Epithema, wailnus, or Epithem; 
e . to draw. What the ancients. v, from «71, pon, and rin, 
called epiſpaftics, were ſuch external to lay apon, or apply. It is any out- 
applications as only rubified the ward application, but generally ſig- 
kin: they drew the humours more nifies thoſe of a liquid form, like a 
copiouſly to the part to which they fomentation. „ 
were applied; and according to the . Epithelium. So the cuticle on the 
different degree of effect, received red part of the lips is called. 
different names: the ſlighteſt were Fpithe/is, ie,. In Surgery, it 


called Phenigmoi, the next were js the rectification of crooked limbs 


Sinapiſint, the next were Yeficatories, by means of inſtruments. 2 
and the ſtrongeſt were Caufics. Epithymbrum, à ſpecies of mols * 


Epiſplæria, from ou, a ſphere, growing on the Thymbra, or winter 
the brain, being ſomewhat of that ſavory. | „ 
ſhape; ſome ſay it is the windings of * Epiihymum, a variety of the C 
the exterior ſubſtance of the brain; cuta European. | e 
others ſay it is the winding veſſels on Epocletenſſs, emoxrrevor;, a deriyas - 
the ſurface thereof. | tion of the juices to the other parts. 

-  FEpiſtaphylini, See Staphylini. Epomis, i i. e. Acromgon; - 
| ; e e rabig. See Epiſele- from e, upon, and wu©-, Houl dr.. 
5 is. Alſo the ſubſtance on the fur- Epomplalium, warouPaMr, | fromi 1 
face of the urine. | h., upon, and ou, the navel, any 
- Epiſtaxis, «mworati;, Hippocra- application to the navel. © 0 
tes expreſſes by it repeated diſtilla- - pode, c or Epodos, from «wig 
tions of blood from the noſe. Dr. over, and n, a ſong, the method of 
Cullen uſes this term to diſtinguiſh curing diſtempers by incantation. 1 
bleeding at the noſe, as a genus of _Fpo/chion, the tendril of a plant. I 1 
diſeaſe, which he places in the claſs Epſom Salt, i. e. Purging Salt FE 
' Locales, and order Hemorrhagi. (Bitter.) . n 
+ Epiſthotonos; the ſame as Emproft> Epſom Water; Its medical powers 
hotonos, i. e. when the tetany bends are contained in the ſalt which bears 
the body forward. fits name, and which is allo called 
© © Epiſtrophalus, from «wn, upon, and Sal Catil. Amar. N N 
gero, to turn about. It is a plied © Epulit, t ue, from tm, upon, and 
to the firſt vertebra of the ne W wha, the gums, exereſcenees on tle 
EL | | | | W's „  . gums A 
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ER 
gums, of hich 3 are two ſpe- 
cies, one without pain, the other is 


. troubleſome, and often degenerates 


into a cancer. 

Epulotica, π ͤr a, Ebuloric, 
from e=2)ow, to cicatrize, topical me- 
dicizes which dry up bumidity, re- 
preſs fungous ' fleſh, and diſpoſe 
wounds or ulcers to be covered 
with ſkin. Dry lint, gentle com- 
pls and the cerate with lapis ca- 

minaris, are the general ple 


tions. 


Equable Motion, is ſuch as conti- 
nues with the ſame degree of ve- 


locity: and if there bs >uy accele- 


ration or retardation o vor more 
bodies, that is unifornay and ex- 
actly the ſame in both, then they 


are ſaid to be equally accelerated ar 


retarded. 


Equi Clibanus. In Chemiftry, it 5 


the heat of horſe- Aung. 


Equilibrium. It is when do or 
more forces acting againſt one an- 
other, none of them overcome the 
others, but deſtroy one another's 
effects, and remain at reſt. 

Equiſetum, horſetail, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, of the order of 
Filices, or ferus. 
ſeven ſpecies. 

. Zquitatio, riding. During this 
exerciſe, all the viſcera are ſhaken, 
and preſſed againſt each other; at 
the ſame time the pure air acts with 
a greater force on the lungs. Weak- 
y perſons, or thoſe whoſe ſtomachs 
are infirm, ſhould be cautious of rid- 
„ee their meals are ſome- 

t digeſted. N 

Equi vocal Generation, is the pro- 
duction of plants without ſeed; or 
o dor animals without pa- 


rents, in the natural way of coition 
between male and female; which 


is * believed never to happen, 
but that all bodies are r 


produced. 


6 322 . 


He enumerates 


EA 


Eradicdtive,- is by Fallopi 


s, de | 
Purgat. Simpl. uſed for ſuc 


things 


as work powerfully ;- the word im- 


porting to root out, in oppoſition 


to minoratives, which operate but 


gently. - 


Ei agroftis, a ſpecies of Brizay | 


alſo a ſpecies of Poa. 

Eranthemium, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. He enumerates four 
ſpecies. 

Eranthemus, | i. e. Adonis 

Eraway, i. e. Ricinus 
Erebinthus, 1. e. Cer. 

Erectores Clitoridis, are two muſ. 
cles arifing from the protuberances 
of the iſchium, and are inſerted into 
the ſpongious bodies of the clitoris, 
which they erect in coition, 

Erettor's Penis, are two muſcles 
ariſing fleſhy from the protuberances 
of the iſchium, below the beginni 
of the cavernous bodies of the — 8 
into whoſe thick membranes they 
are inſerted. Their uſe is to pull 
the yard towards the os pubis, 
whereby its greateſt vein is com- 
preſſed, and the refluent blood de- 
nied its paſſage under thoſe bones, 
which makes it ſwell. 

Eregmos, «geywoc, from erh, to 
break, It is any leguminous fruit 
decorticated and broken into pieces. 
Feſius ſays it is bean meal. 

Erethiſmos, gebe,, from tg, 
to excite, irritate. In general, hat- 
ever is an obſtacle to nature is an 
Ercthiſmos. In particular it tignifies 
an irritation of the belly, from thin 
acrimonious humours, and their 
diſcharge in liquid ſtools. 

* Enreugmos, Ep2UY [4105s an eructation. 

Ercumena ura, urine that aſſumes 
a cloudy conſiſtence in the middle. 

Erueæis, epiu tig, eructation. * 

Ergalia, that part of alchemy 
that explains the inſtruments there- 


of. 
Eo. 


Fo 


g. Mis _ 
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e a name of the, worſt 


fort of myrrh. 

Ergaſteri ium, from g, 4 a 
4 labotatory. In particular; it is 
that part of a furnace in which the 
- Copel, alembic, retort, &c. contain- 
ing the matter to be acted on, is re- 
poſited. 

Ergor. 8o the French call the 


rye which is diſeaſed in a particular 


manner, from its grains aſſuming 
ſomewhat of the form of a cock 
ſpur. 


Erica, heath, a genus in Linnæ- 


us's botany. He enumerates ſeyen- 


four ſpecies. - 
— flea-bane, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
twenty-two ſpecies. 
Erinacea, a ſpecies of Anthyllis: 
Erineos, the wild fig-tree. 
Erinus, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates ſeven ſpecies. 
Erinus, ſmall blue annual cut- 


| leayed bell flower, a ſpecies of Cam- 


panula ; allo a ſpecies of Lebelia. 

Ertocavlon, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany; He enumerates five ſpe- 
cies. 

Eriocephalus, A genus 5 in Linnz- 
us's botany, He enumerates two 
ſpecies. 

EFophorum, cotton ruſh, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 


rates five ſpecies. 


Erifithales, a ſpecies of Cnicus. 
 Erithalis, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There! is but one ſpecies. 

Erix, the ſuperior , part of the 
liver. 

Erode, and E- o/ion, the ſame as 
Corroſton, which ſee. 

Erodinium, a word uſed by ſome 
chemiſts to expreſs a prognoſtic. 

Erol ion, i. e. Apiaftrum. , 

Erotomanin, (WT: anc, that fort 
of melancholy to which toverd are 


ſubject. 4 


[5 


F mn 
roy, ile. Fungus Coaleider 
&. 


ene 1; e. Herpes. 35 

Errana, or Erraticn, i is uſed by 
phyſicians in various ſenſes, but 
chiefly for wandering, pains, and 
ſometimes for fevers of uncertain 


periods, as irregular” tertians or 


quartans. 

Brrhine, eppiror, from. a 25. in, bad 
eic, naſus, the noſe, are meflicines'ts 
ſnuff up the noſe, to occaſion fneez- 
ing, enliven the ſpirits, or Pg the 
head. 

Errkipfs; ebe hie, from everrw, 70 
precipitate. 

ſpect to the body, it ſigniſies a loſs 
of ſtrength. 
Error Loci. Berber is ſaid 
to have introduced this term, from 
the opinion that the veſſels were of 
different ſizes, for the ciroulation of 
blood, lymph, and feram'; and that 
when the larger fized globules were 
forced into the leſſer yeſſels by an 
error of place, they were obſtructed. 
But this opinion does not appear to 
be well grounded. In Aitken's Ele- 
ments, it ſignifies. diſlocation. 

Eruca, rocket, a ſpecies of e 
fice, 

Eruca, a name for muſtard; 

Erucago, a ſpecies of Bunias. 

Erucaſtrum, a variety of Eruga. 

Er "uation, belching, from epevytyy 


| to belch up, or to break wind ups 


wards, 

Eruption, from erumpo, to: 4 
out. It js any eruption in the ſkin, 

Erva de Sancta Maria, a name 
of the Dracontium. 

Ervilia, true bitter. vetth, a ſpe- 
cies of Erum. It is the Ei vun 


Ervilia of Linnæus. 

Eroum, tare, a genus in Linnæ⸗- 
us's botany. He enumerates fix ſpe- 
cies and two varieties. He includes 
the Leun or 75 in this genus. 

Eryygitny 


When ſpoken with re 


\ 


— 


va, 
| 
E 
E R 


 Enmgium, „a genus in 
.. 8 botany. 3 5 — 
nine ſpecies. The college have re- 
tained the root of the Eryngium 
Maritimum, Lin. in their Pharma- 
copœia. 

Ery/imum, hedge-muſtard, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates fix ſpecics. 


Eryſimum ' Officinale, hedge mul. - 


tard, i. e. Ery/imum. . 
Eryfipelacea, eryſielas, or eryſi- 
pelatous fever. 
© Eryfipelas, EPUTWTENCS. This word 


is variouſly derived. Conſtantine 


and Martinius derive it from eu, 
to draw, re se, the neighbouring 
parts. The Latins call it Inis 
acer, when it is of the ulcerated 
kind. In Switzerland it is called 
tue Fidlet ; ſome name it the Roſe, 
from its red colour. Dr. Cullen 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the 


_ claſs Fyrexiæ, and order Exanthe- 


mata. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpe- 
Cies, VIZ. 1. Eryfipelas Feficuloſum, 
in which tha inflammation occupies 
broad ſpaces, and on which large 
veſiculations form themſelves : 2. 
Eryfipelas Pllyctænoides, in which 
there are many ſmall inflamed pim- 
ples on the ſkin, which ſoon are 
formed into numerous ſinall veſi- 
cles. 
Er y/ipelas PllyFnodes, the ſhin- 
les. 
: Eryſipelas Peficuloſum, that ſpecies 


of Eryfpelas e cplled the 4e 


Eryfpelas Zoſter, that ſpecies of 


Eryſioelas known by the names of 

| Eryfipelas Pllyctæ nodes, ſhingles, 
SC: | 

-  Er;fipelas Bullatum. It is the 


Oedema Eryfipelatoides, when it ren- 
ders the affected part tumid. 
Erylipelas Curans ( Arbor.) See 


| Pavate. 


' Ervſipelas Ty; hodes, i. e. affe. 


Jas /* * 


„ N 
el e 3, 0: Eryſipelas 


He enumerates 


ES. 


4 


Peficulojum. 


Eryſipelas Catagielam, 1. © = 


fipelas Veficuloſum. 
Eryfipelatoides, from EQUOLTBA%E, A 
eryſipelas, and £6995, likeneſs. It is a 
tumor reſembling the erylipelas, or 
a ſpurious erylipelas. | 
Epple, a ſpecies of Mucor. 
Ery/iceptrum, i. e. Rhodium. 
Erythema, epubnua, a redneſs of 
the cheeks under an inflammatory 
fever. It is a ſpecies of Phlogofis, 


See Infammatio. 
Erythema a Frigore. The' ſame 
as Pernio. 
Erythema Ambuſtio, the ns 
tion cocks by burns or ſcalds, 
Erythema Gangræneſum, the a 
mor called a carbuncle. 
Erythracium, a ſpecies of a - 


rion. 


Erythrina, a ſpecies of Piſcidia. 


Erythrodanum, 1. e. Rubia Tiucto- 


rum. 

Erythrocides, epubpoci n, or Ery- 
throides, from ięubęe, rubrum, red, 
and £400, forma, appearance, is a 
red membrane, called alſo Tunica 
Laginalis, embracing looſely the 
whole body of the teſticles, and ad- 


mus. See Generation, Parts of, 
longing to Men. 


Erythronium, a ſpecies of Sa- 


rion. 
Erythronium, dog' s tooth violet, a 
genus in Linnzus's botany, + > 


hering to one end of the . Te 


Erythroxylon, a genus in Lin- 


næus's botany. He enumerates tuo 


ſpecies. 
5 ,) [/aphe, tabu, from era0ay, is 


Feel with the fingerss, the touch or 
feeling the mouth. of the womb, to 


know its ſtate. 
£/callions, See Aſcalonicum. 
Eſcallonia, à genus in Linnæus's 
botany. 


Henn a kind of onion: 
VS 


0 


There is but one ſpecies. - | 


© B/eapatli, a ſpecies of ſena. 
Eſtlara, the name of a ſubmarifie 
plant, which reſembles a net or 


cobweb. . Its virtues are ſimilar to 
thoſe of coral. 


© "Eſchara, ie ap, an eſchar cruſt, | 


In Surgery, it is a hard cruſt, ora 
ſcab upon the fleſh, formed by the 
application of a red hot iron, a 


cauſtic, or ſome ſharp humour of, pla 


the body. Alſo a ſlough formed on a 
wound or ulcer, and is an inſtance 
of mortification. hy 
£E/charotics. See Cauftics, 
Eſculent, an appellation given to 
ſuch plants, or the roots of them, 


as may be eaten; ſuch are beets, 


. Carrots, artichokes, &c. 
Eſculus, cut-leaved Italian oak, a 
ſpecies of Quercus. | 
Eſcura, 1. e. Eſchara. | 
Eſebon, common falt. 
* Efeche, wwxn, a tubercle within 
the anus. : | 
Eſatum potentials, the medicinal 
wer or virtue which reſides in ve- 
getables and minerals. * | 
Eſatum Vinum, ſpirit of wine 
impregnated with the medicinal 
power or virtue of vegetables. 
Eſſay Inftrument, a little hollow 
inſtrument made of box, ivory, or 
the like, which, by being plunged 
into liquors, will, by the marks put 
upon it, diſcover their ſpecific gra- 
vities, according to which it ſinks 
more or leſs therein. | : 
_ Effence, is ſtrictly that which con- 
ſtitutes the nature of any thing, 
and makes it be what it is; but in 


Medicine it is uſed to fignify the 


chief properties or virtues of any 
ſimple or compoſition collected to- 
gether. | HOG 
Efntial Oils, are ſuch as were 
really in a plant, and drawn from it 


by diſtillation, in diſtinction from 


thoſe made by inſolation. 
Effential Properties, are ſuch as 


2 
9 2 
nedceſſarily depend upon the nature 


vellicatin 


Ws | 
f, 


4 . | \ * 1 
ET 
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and efſence of any thing, and are 
inſeparable from it, in diſtinction 
from accidental. ö | 


lize in the juice, or an infu- 
ſion of plants, in diſtinction from 


thoſe made by incineration, and ap- 


pear to be actually contained in 


Effentiale Sal, i. e. Sal diureticus.” 
Era, the chronical nettle-raſn. 
It is called Effere, Sora, and Sare, 


by the Arabians. Sydenham calls 
it a Baftard or Scorbutic Eryfipelas : 
ſome name it the Nettlepring, from 
its reſemblance to the eruptions ex- 


cited by the ſtinging of nettles. 
Efthiomenos, iche, from gc- 


„ to eat, eating, corroding, an 
inflammation in the ſkin, attended 


with a ſharp humour, more pro- 

perl 

deed any inveterate ulcer. 

Efula, ſpurge, a ſpecies of Eu- 
Mia. , | 
Eſuriue Salts, are ſuch as are of 


a corroding nature, and abound in 
places near the ſea ſide, and where 


a great quantity of coal is burnt; 


as appears from the ſpeedy ruſting 
of iron in ſuch places. This term 
is alſo applied to many things of a 
corroſi ve quality; as by Paracelſus 
to things which excite hunger by 
the ſtomach, and b 

Dr. Charlton to that juice whic 


naturally ſeparates into the ſtomach, 
and is ſuppoſed a chief inſtrument | 


in digeſtion. IT Ine 
Etefice, rrnowes, the cool winds of 
the eaſt. Pliny ſays, that they ſet 
in two days after the dog ſtar riſes, 


and continue forty days. 


Eternal Flower, Aer anthemum, and ; 


Gnapllalium. 22 L . 
Ether acetic; Acctous Ether. 
Ether muriatic, Marine Ether. _ 
Ether nitric, Nitrous Ether. 
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the Herpes exedens. It is in- | 
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> a Salts, are ſuch as will 5 8 
cry 
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Ether ſulphuric, Fitriolic Ether. 
N * Oil. The chemiſts thus 


call a highly rectiſied oi, that differs 
little from an inflammabl6 ſpirit, 


as the oil of turpentine, and the 


like. 
| - Ethice, i. e. Heckica. 

' Ethmoides, from beo crtorum, 
'@  fieve, and ide, Jorma, ſhape, 
the fieve-like bone. It is ſituated 
in the middle of the baſis of the 
os frontis. It js perforated by a 
number of ſmall holes, through 
which the fibres of the ol factory 
nerves paſs; for which it has this 
name. It is joined to the os frontis 
and ſphenoides by the ſutura eth- 
moidalis. In its middle it has a 
imall proceſs called C:ifz Galli, to 
which the fore end of the falx is 
tied. Fiom its under-fide there 
goes a thin bone, hich divides the 
cavity of the noſtrils in two; the 
lower end of which is grooved with 
the vomer. On each ſide of this 
partition it has ſeveral ſmall ſpon- 
gious laminæ, called Oſſ. ᷑ͤ ſpongio/a, 
which are full of little cells, at their 
uncture with the ethmioides. The 
two external laminæ, or the oſſa 
ſpongioſa, make part of the orbit 
at the great canthus; and they are 


galled Plana, beca auſe they are 


mooth and even. 

le, 2 genus in Linneus's 
botany. He enumerates five ſpe- 
cies. 
: Enuanaſpbaltos, warzoDakto, from 


7 Didi and areTP , 0 recover 


Rrencth, one who is Toon reſtored. 
Euantliemon. Galen ſays it is 


the ſame as Anthemis and Clamæ: 
REED 


+ Euhoica Nux, the wallnut. 
Eucrafſ; „ txfagtaæ, from 25 bene, 


well, and reaches TOMperamentums 4 


ear /fitution, is an agreeable v well pro- 
portſoned mixture. of qualities, 


G 
good order, that is, a good ſtate of 


E 


hraltn. 

5 uembolos, tot wRoRory from 10. well, 
% in, and BN, to caſt, one expert 
at ſetting of bones. 

E vemett, EVEjLET Oby EUN [LET Oby from 40 


importing facility, and mew, to vomit, 
thoſe who vomit with eaſe. 


4 tussi; from fy bene, well 


aud Fig, habitus, habit, a ſound and | 


healthy conſtitution, in oppoſition 
to cachexy, or a bad habit. 

Eugenia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 
CIES, 

Eugeos, from uv, well, and u, 
tlie earth. The uterus is thus named 
on account of its fertility. It is 
alſo a name of the hymen. 

Eule, ibn, a worm, properly that 
is bred in ulcers. 

Euwodia, or wor, in oppoſition 


to Dy/odes, is uſed by oo tr © in 


his Epidemics, to expreſs an health- 
ful or agrecable diſpoſition; as alſa, 
a ready method for obtaining an 
end; and by Seribonious Largus it 
is applied to a particular collyrium. 
But we have not heard of this term 
latterly, unleſs prefixed to a book, 
the contents of wich are as whim- 
ſical and unintelligible as the title. 
Euonymons, ſpindle- tree, a genus 


in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 


rates ſeven ſpecies. _ 
Euonymus, i. e. Simarouba. 
Eupatoria, common agrimony, a 
ſpecies of Agrimonia, which ſee. 


E upatoriophalack on, nakeg- head- ; 


ed agrimony. -* 

Eupatorium, hemp agrimony, a 
genus in Linnzus's botany. He 
enumerates twenty-eight ſpecies. 
Hupegſia, from au, good, and. fh, 
to digeſt, good digeſtion. 

Euphorbia, ſpurge, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerate 
ſixty-nine ſpecies. The name Eu- 


Wees 2 body | is fad to be in kat is icom Euphorbus, a phy- 
fician = 
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3 in honour of whom king 
Juba, who firſt en it, gave it the 
name. 

Euphoria, evPogrcy is uſed by ſome 
to expreſs that eaſe with which 
ſome bear the courſe of a diſtem- 
Pers or bear the operation of a me- 

eine; as alſo the aptitude of 
ſome things to particular . 
tioiis, From 10 well, and pio, 10 
bear, 

' Euphr afia, eyebright, a genus in 

innzeus's botany,” He enumerates 
ſeven ſpecies, | 

ſen pris i. e. E . 

E. poriſta, u eur, from wv, well, 
and wopew, to afford, medicines eafily 
prepared. 

Euporiſton, i. e. Euporiſta. 

Euros, wwpoog, Or Run i. e. 
Lapis Judaicus. | 

Eurythmia, vp, from ww, well. 
and r hass, orden and harmony, pro- 
perly in muſic. It imports the pro- 
Per order of the pulſe. 

Euſarcos, $UTAgK0cy is uſed by Ga- 
lien, and others ſince, for ſuch a 


: ODIN of fleſh as is, not too 


ean or oõ corpalent, but gives due 
ſymmetry and ſtrength to all the 
parts. As, 

Euſplanchnos, W is ap- 
Do by Hippocrates to thofe who 
are ſuppoſed to have ſound viſcera. 
Thus the adverb « is put to ſeveral 
2 to expreſs the goodneſs of 


their condition; as Eutaxia, tor an 


heal:htul ſtate; Euthana/ra, for an 
_ cafy or happy death, &c. 

Euthefta, r bsc. Galen explains 
it to be an innate ſtrong habit of 
body. 

E uthyporas, oa from 8 
Frmert direct, an epithet of exten- 
fion made with a view to reduce a 
broken bone. 

Euxomen, t e herb rocket. 

Evacuation, ſignifies any diminu- 


tion of the animal fluids, whether it 


CHI; 


from gravel, &c: after lithotomy. 3 


alſo uſed for the ſtone of the grape 1 
hence Uuæ exacinatæ, for grapes 


E * | 
be by eathartica, — E 


any other means. 

Evacuatorii, diſeafes atended w ith 
increaſed diſcharges. © 

Evaporation, is that operation 1 
pharmacy, by whieh liquids are 
ſpent or drove away in ſteam; ſo 
as to leave ſome part ſtronger, or 
of a higher conſiſtence than before. 

Everricultim, In Pars it is a ſort « 
of ſpoon uſed to clear the bladder 


Everlafting Flower. OD, — 
Everſio, i. e. Efropium. ._ 
Evil, the ſame as Scrophula. © b 

Eviſtiola. In Paracelſus it ſeems 

to import a leprous URS | in the 

nape of the neck. © | 
Eveluulus,” a genus in Laiiiue's | | 

bony. He enumerates fix ſpecies. * 3 
2 xacerbantes, remitting fevers.-_ | 
Exncerbatio, i. e. Paroxyſmus. 
Exacinata, ſtoned. The ward 

Acinus, beſides other meanings, is 


that have their ſtones taken out: 

Exacum, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates four ſpecies. 

Exœreſis, from „ out of, or away, 
and dige, to remove. It is that part 
of ſurgery which conſiſts of remoV - 
ing ſuperfluities; as mY parts 
by an putation, extracting oreign , 
bodics, &c. 

E xalma, it aua, from ups 8 "i 
to leap out. - Hippocrates * 3 
to the ſtarting of the verte r out. 8 
of their places. 

Exaltetion, is the raiſing a meds; 
cine to a higher degree of virtue; or 
an increaſe of the moſt remarkable "2. 
property of a body. f * 

Exambloma, t νονg or Exe 
amblo/is, a miſcarriage. 

E xanaftemsſts. beser, L 6. | 
 Anaſtomoſis, © . - 

Exanguis, without blood. 80 Ga- 
len and the ancients called the 
14 nerves, 
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nerves, cartilages, TAP and other 
parts which appeared white. : 
© Exama, the ſame as Procidentia 
alſo, in particular, the bearing down 
of the anus. 

- Exanimation, is uſed by Scribo- 
nius Largus for real death; but is in 


55 8 applied to ſw oonings, or 


uch ſinking of the ſpirits as is at- 
_ "tended with the loſs of ſenſe for 
© Jome time. 

_Exanthema, uses, from 8 
bre, effore/eo, to flerver out, is ſuch an 
eruption of the ſkin as the meaſles, 
and i is generally attended with a fe- 
ver, and terminates in azaſh. Exan* 
tema Febrile is an order in Dr. Cul- 


len's Ne/elog y, in his clals Pyrexia. 


Exanthropia, According to We- 
delius, it is the third degree of me- 
lancholy. 

Exanthema ſeroſum, that ſpecies of 
velicular fever called the greater. 

Exarma, p, from iC ον,]̃, 
# be elevated, an elevated tumor. 

Exarfio, an hot intem ace 
ſuch as happens in hectic fe 

Exarthrema, ebapbpn ua, 3 18, 
put of, and aghgor, 4 joint, a luxa- 
tion. 

"Exarthros, T4 gheec, an epithet far 
a perſon whoſe $7.6 are large and 

rominent. 


Exarticulation, t the ſame as luxa- 
tion. ; 

Exaſperatia, exaſperation, Be- 
Hides its ſignifying the increaſe of a 
diſorder, 4 IS ale a rendering the 
{kin rough. 

Excandeſcentia, is ; uſed by ſome 
. Phyſical writers to expreſs an apt- 
, neſs to ſuch paſſions of mind as 
© bring on real diſtempers. 

 Excathiſma, a ſemicupium, 

Excipiens, In preſcriptions, that 


is called the excipient which receives 


the other ingredients, and gives 
them a proper form, as officinal 


- kleckaties conſeryes, robs, & 


* 


(3). 


Ex > 
Erxcipulum. In Chemiſtry, it ue 


receiver. 

Excluſorium, a medicine which 
cauſes abortion. 

Excacarias, a genus in Linnæ. 
us's botany, There is but one per 
cies. 

Excoriatio, excoriation, abra- 

Excoriatura, 1 of the ſkin; 
alſo pulling the bark from off any 
tree or plant, &c, 

Excrementum, an excrement. It 
is whatever requires to be diſcharg- 
ed out of the body; from excerne 
to divide, part, or ſeparate. 

Excreſcentia, from ex and creſco, 
an excreſcence. Is is any thing 
which grows preternaturally upon 
any part of the body; as wens, 
warts, &c. 

Excretion, is that ſeparation of 
an animal ſubſtance, as ejects ſome- 
what quite out of the body, as of 
no further uſe, which is called 

Excrement. 

Excutia YVentriculi, an inſtrument, 
or kind of ſtomach- bruſh, deſcribed 
by Heiſter. 


Exechebronchos, stsyiBpoyxoc, an 


epithet for a perſon who hath a pro- 


minent throat. 

Execheglutos, e ee one wha 
hath prominent buttocks. £5 

Exelcofis, from excg, an 2218 an 
ulceration. 

Exerama, eke aH the 
ejected by vomiting. 
 Exfoliativam, a raſpatory. : 

Exipoticos, «Evrwrine;, from «Emo 
wa, to be preſſed out, an epithet for 
digeſting or deterging medicines. 

Exitura, a ſuppurated abſceſs. 


natter 


Paracelſus applies it to all ſorts of 


put id excrements. 
Exitus Ani, i. ę. Procedentia Ani. 
Exochas, or Exacke, Zoya E- 
Vn, from Ew, without, and :x, ia 
have, a tubercle on the outſide of 


the anus. 
Engl, | 


5 . 


) 


»  Exocyſte, i. e. Eracyſit. 


FExocyſtis, a prolapſus of the in- 


ternal membrane of the bladder. 
© Exomphales, oντεννh—ꝛ¹ from - «& 
and ou@aXo, a navel, any .protu- 
berance of the. navel, but particu- 
larly the hernia umbilicalis ; alſo a 
dropſy of the navel. 
Exonchoma, from &, out, and oy- 
Not, u tumor, any large prominent 
tumor. 0 | 

: Exoneirofis, sZornpworg, is by Lin- 
den explained, a el of gonor- 
rhœa, commonly called Pollutio noc. 
turna, when the ſemen involunta- 
rily flows in ſleep; from it᷑ out, and 
obzipoc,, a dream. 

Exophthatmia, from 1, out, and 
op ]t the eye, is an uncommon 

rominence of the eye out of its 
ſocket, of which Bonetus gives a 
very remarkable caſe, - Med. Sept. 
lib. i. cap. 64. 

Exorci ſin, $50px40jph0ty hath been in- 
troduced into the practice of phy- 
ſic by enthuſiaſts, who pretended 
by ſome religious ceremonies to ex- 
pel an evil 7 
which was 
diſeaſes, N | 

£xos, a leech; alſo a fiſh from 
which iſinglaſs is obtained. 


uppoſed the cauſe of 


E xoftoſis, e£00TWT from 1E, and 


rn, 05, 4 bone, is any protuber- 
ance of a bone that is not natu- 
ral, as often happens in venereal 
caſes. | | 
Exotic, is applied to thoſe things 
which are the natural produce of 
other countries, and not of our 
own. . 
| Expanſion, ſpreading out, in a 


phy ſical ſenſe, is the ſtretching out, 


opening, or ſpreading of any body, 
but generally ſignifies ſuch an al- 
teration as is made by Rarefaction, 
which ſee. | 
' Expeforation, is promoting thoſe 
diſcharges which are made by 


1 EX 


with violence immediately upon 


Fulmination. 
. out of the body, 


a4 


% 
— — 


0 . 


coughing, e. bringing up phlem, f 
or any thing that obſttucts the xe. 
ſels of the lungs, and ſtrengthens bs 
the breath. . 
Expiration, from expiro, to breathe X 
out, is that part of reſpiration which * ' © 


thruſts the air out of the lungs, and 


contracts the cavity of the breaſt, - | 

dee Reſpiration. { e > 
Explofion, is properly the going I 

off 0 ben Bar nee the = 4 | 

made thereby; but, is uſed frequent- 

ly to expreſs ſuch ſudden actions 

of bodies as have ſome reſemblance © 

thereunto; as thoſe which efferveſce 


their mixture, and occaſion à crack- 


ling ſound. ' Some writers have 


likewiſe applied it to the excurſions 
of animal ſpirits, and inſtantaneous 
motions of the fibres, on the mind's 
direction; but the term then be- 
comes too figurative to expreſs 
determinate Fonification , ſo as real! 

to inform the underſtanding. In 
Chemiſtry, it is called detonation, or 

Expreſſed Olli, are ſuch as ate 
procured from any bodies only by 
preſſing, as the oilt of olives, al- 
monds, and the like. And the do- 3 
ing this is called He 28 bp. 

E xpre//ion. et > | 

Expulſion, the ſame as excretion; 
and the power of expelling any 
thing is by ſome writers called Fa- 
cultas Expultrix. 

Exficcation, drying. This phar- 
maceutic operation is effected by ex- 
haling the moiſture from the body 
to be dried over a gentle fire, or Bx 


2 
— 


abſorbing it, as when ſuch ſubjects 


are laid on chalk- ſtones for this ene. 
As inſtances vary, coction, infola- 
tion, torrefaction, decantation, or 
filtration, aſſiſt the proceſs of dry- 

ing. Y ; 0 9 i 
- Exſpuition, ſignifies a diſcharge of 
faliya by ſpitting, Tos _ [Es 


e 

„ Erb beg, arvecchymobs. Fc 
5 Elaſs, a trance. See Eoftafes. 
A variety of Catalepfir. It is when 


„the paroxyſm is over, the ideas 


- taited. 
_ Extenfon, ſtretching out; the 
Be as expanſion. 


Exregſre. Many IS are ſo 
called, which lerve to extend any 
a 
Eure er Carpi, which is alſo call- 
ed Bic, is tro diſtinct muſcles. 
The frit arifes frum above the ex- 
ternal protuberance of the humerus, 
and the ſecond from the lowermoſt 
Res of the external protuberance. 
both lie along the external 
"ot pre radius; and paſling un- 
Ge annular ligament, one is 
Aafe ed into the boue of the meta- 
ca pus that ſuſtains the fore · finger, 
and the other to that which ſuſtains 


the middle finger. Theſe two ex- 
- tend the wriſt. 


Extenjor Carp: Unarrs. 
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os bumert, and then receives an ori- 

gin from the edge of the ulna: its 
- .*  fendonpaſks ina groove behind the 

ſty lord proceſs of the ulna: it paſſes 
= and is inſerted into the infide of the 
= baſis of the metacarpul bane of the 
= - Urte finger. 


| 


ariſes from the external protube- 


_ rance of the bumerus ; and at the 


= 
EF | game 
* 
1 ; 
: : 
= * 
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2 it divides into three flat ten- 
lons, which pafs under the annular 
Nt, to be inſerted into all the 
nes of the . middle, and ring 
gers. 

Extenſor Dig ile, longns. Dr. 
Hunter calls this Extenſor longus 
Dipitorum Pedis. It riſes from the 
upper part of the tibia and ws 
pat the interoſſeous N ; 


Cw 5 


2 perſon remembers perfectly, after 
which he conccived 1 the time 


2} call It Extenfor Carp interior. It 
riſes from the outer condyle of the 


1 6 1 
* 
* 
- 
6 ach Io 


tendon paſſes under the ait tie. 


gament, and then divides into flve, 


four of which are inſerted into the 
fecond and third phalanges of the 
toes, and the fifth goes to the baſis 
of the metatarſal bone. 
Winflow reckons a diſtin& muſcle, 
and calls it Peroneus brevis. 
Extenſor Digitorum brevis, It is 
alſo called Pedicus. It riſes from 
the anterior part of the os calcis, 
runs acroſs the inſtep, and divides 
commonly into four tendons, but 
ſometimes only into three, which 
are inſerted into the three toes next 


to the great one, or, into all the 


four. 


This laſt 


- Extenſor Indicis, comes from the 


middle and external part of the ul- 
na, and paſſing under the annular 


ligament, is inſerted into the third 


bone of the fore- finger, where it 

joins the extenſor communis. 
Extenſor minimi Digiti, ariſes from 

the external protuberance of the 


humerus, and from the upper part 


of the ulna, and paſſing under 
the annular ligament, is inſerted 


into the third bone of the little» | 


finger. 

Extenſor Plllicis, ariſes from near 
the upper half of the fibula for- 
wards, and paſſing under the annu- 
lar ligament, is inferted into the 
laſt bone of the great toe. It is 


called Extenſor Pollicis tongus. 


Extenfor Digitram mats.” 


Extenſor Pollicis brevis. It is only 
a ſlip, from the extenſors of the 
tocs, and is inferted into the firſt 
bone. —_ 

Extenſor primi internodii Pellicis, 
arifes from the upper ard external 


part of the ulna, and aſſes oblique- | 


ly over the tendon of the radius ex- 
ternus, and is iuferted near the ſe- 
cond joint of the thumb. 


Extenſor ſecundli internogii Pollicis, 


ariſes from the upper and internal 
part of the radius, and is inſerted 


into 


to the third bone of the thumb. 
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into the upper. part of the ſecond 
bone of the-thumb. | 


Extenſor tertii internodii Pollicis, 


ariſes from the ulna, a little below 
the firſt exten/or, and is inſerted in- 


. Extenuation, ſignifies a loſs of 
plumpneſs, or general decay in 


the muſcular fleſh of the whole 


body. 3 
2 xternus, wel ſuperior Muſculus 
Mallei, i. e. Tenſor Membrane Him- 


pant. 


\*  Externus Tympani Auris, 1. e. Lax- 


"4 
— 


tian, and the like. 


ator Zaternus. . 

Extraction, in the largeſt ſenſe, 
fignifies any ſolution made by men- 
ſtruums, unleſs there be allowed 
this difference between them ; that 
in ſolution the menſtruums abſorb 
the whole ſubſtance of the body, 
but in this they carry off only cer- 
tain particles of it. Camphor is 
diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, but ja- 
Jap is more properly ſaid to be ex- 
trated ; for the reſin only is taken 
out by the menftruum, the other 
particles being-left untouched. But 
extraction — commonly ſignifies 
ſuch an inſpiſſation, or thickening 


of a ſolution, as, when there is drawn 


off a certain quantity of the men- 
ſtruum, reduces the remaining mix- 
ture to the conſiſtence of honey; 
as in the extracts of ſaffron, gen- 


chiefly made out of vegetables, and 
require different menſtruums ac- 


cording to thè different nature of 


the plants, eſpecially in gums; for 
ſuch as are mucilaginous, as gum 
arabic, and tragacanth, &c. are 
not eaſily to be. diſiolved but in 
aqueous, liquors; whereas, on the 
other hand, reſinous gums, as gal- 


banum, ſcammony, '&c. muſt have 


ardent ſpirits to diſſolve them. 
There are others again of a middle 


pature, which may. de diſſolved in 


- 


Extracts are 
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either ſort of menſtruums, though 


not ſo eaſily in, one as in the other; 
Thus aloës and rhubarb; which are 
ſomething reſinous, are better made 
into extracts with ſpirit of wine 
than waker. But plants, which 


abound leſs with reſin, ſuch as het. 
lebore, &c. are more commodiouſly 
extracted with water. To perform 


therefore, extraction aright, a pros 
per menſtruum is neceſſary, ' and 


one which is as near a-kin as poſ- 
ſible to the body to be extrafted, 


Thus extraction is uſually perform- 


ed ; but its uſe does not ſeem to be 
of ſo great ſervice in phyſic as is 
generally imagined: for much of 
the more ſubtile parts 


off by diſtillation, or when it eva- 
porates in the open air. So that if 
thoſe particles are any ways uſeful 
in medicine, it is to no purpoſe to 


ſeek for them in extracts. It is 
alfo of ſervice to clear ſome gums 


and refins from droſs, for as the 


* 
— pad 
, 


he ies away, 
either when the menſtruum is drawn 


taking up the genuine ſubſtance _ 


by a proper menſtruum, leaves all 
that is not ſo behind; ſo by eva- 
porating the menſtruum again, the 
reſin, or whatſoever of that nature 


it is, will be recovered in its utmoſt -- 


purity. 
Extraction. 


any thing that is offepſive. 

Zxtractum, an extract. In Phar. 
macy, it is a ſolution of the purer 
parts of a mixed body inſpiſſated by 
evaporation nearly to the confiſt- 
ence of ſtiff honey. See Extrac- 
tion. N | 

Extraneous, any thing foreign, 
It is alſo uſed to expreſs the ſame 


as external, and frequently ſignifies 45. 


the ſame as excreſcence, ſomething 


that is not natural to the ſubſtance 


it grows out of, or properly belo 
to a part to which i adheres. 1 


A 2 - 
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drawing from, or out © the. body, 4 
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Extravaſated, is any thing that 
5s got out of its proper veſſel; from 
extra, out of, and was, a veſſel. 

Extravaſetion, is applied to any 
of the fluids in the body, which are 
out of their proper veſſels; thus an 


ecchymoſis, ſugillation, or aneu- 


riſm, may be called extrava/ations. 
Extraver/ſo, extraverſion. In 


, Chemiſtry, it is the RY mani- 
+ "teſt any thing ſaline, alcaline, or 


acid, concealed in mixed bodies, 
and 1s juſt the reverſe to one ſpecies 
of concentration. 5 
Extrinſeci, the external parts, par- 
ticularly the limbs; alſo painful diſ- 
orders in the external parts. 
E xuberentia, tumors that are ſeat- 


K ed under the ſkin, but do not ele- 


vate It. | 
Exuberes, children which are 


weaned are thus called. 


Evulceration, the ſame as ulcer; 
but cenerally uſed to expreſs thoſe 
beginning eroſions, which wear 
away the ſubſtance, and form an 
ulcer; or when an excoriation be- 


- gins to ſuppurate. 


Exumbilicatio, a protuberance of 
the navel. | 178 | 
Exuviæ, the ſloughs or ſkins of 
ſerpents, that are cat in ſpring. 
ye. The orbit in which the 
eye is placed is compoſed from 
fome of the bones of the ſkull and 
upper jaw together. The u 
oe of it is —— of the os fromtis : 


. - the os unguis and os planum make 


the inner and lower part of the great 
angle; and the os ſphenoides, the 
inner and lower of the little angle. 


' The os maxillare makes the inner 


and tower part of the circumference, 
and the os malæ the outer and 
lower part. The organs of fight 
are divided into two parts; the in- 
ternal part, which 1s the glove or 


body of the ee; and the external 
Part, or, parts about the globe ſub- 


* 


r 
ſervient to it. The firſt of the laſt 


E 7 2 


are the .eye-brows, which are no- 
thing but ſome hairs bunching out 
about the eye, by ſome fat which is 
under the ſkin in this place. They 
break the rays of light, that they 
may not be direQly arted into the 
eyes, which would greatly offend the 


tight, as they do when we look di- 
9 againſt the ſun. The next 


e the eye-lids, two to each eye ; 
the upper lid moves very quickly,” 


the under very undiſcernibly. The 


upper eze-lid is lifted up by the 
uſculus rectus, which riſes from 
he bottom of the orbit of the ee, 


where' the 1 1 nerve pierces the 


cranium, an paſſing above the ſu- 
perbus, is inferted by a large ten- 
don to the border of the eje-lid. 
Both lids are brought together to 
ſhut upon the eye by another muſcle 
called Orbicularis. It riſes from the 
great angle of the eye, and its 


fibres are ſpread two fingers breadth,. 


covering the under lid ; it reaches 
to the little canthus, from which 
continuing its circular fibres which 
cover the upper lid, it is inſerted 
into the ſame place from which it 
aroſe. Some divide this muſcle 
into two, the ſuperior and inferior, 
which they make to · riſe from the 

eat canthus, and to be inſerted 
into the little canthus. The eye- 
lids are covered within by a ſmooth 
membrane called Conjundttva, be- 
cauſe it is continued upon the fore- 


part of the globe conſtituting that 


which we call the white of the ye; 


it joins the globe to the edges of the 


orbit. The edges of the eye-lids 
have two ſmall and ſoft cartilages 


like the ſegments of a circle, called 


Cilia; they keep the eye-lids ex- 
tended, that every part may be 


equalled raiſed. Upon them there 


is a rank of ſmall glands, whoſe 
excretory channels open upon the 
edges 


* 


r 


This gland ſe | 
the tears, which, by the continual 


* 4 
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edges of the lids. They yield a 


wax, which faſteneth the eye-lids 


together whilſt we ſleep. They are 
covered with the ſkin externally, 
and with the conjunctiva internally. 


Upon the edges of the lids there 


are alſo ſome hairz/in form of a 
paliſado, to preſerve the eyes, as 
the eye-brows do, and to hinder 
any filth or flies from falling into 


the eyes. - | 
On the back-ſide of tc conjunc- 
tiva, upon the up of the 


globe, is the glandula laghrymalis, * 


retty large, divided into ſeveral 


lobes, each of which ſends out an 


excretory channel, which opens in 


the fore - ſide of this membrane, 


where it covers the upper lid. 
tes the matter of 


motion of this lid, moiſten the 
cornea, which otherwiſe would dry 
and wrinkle by the continual action 


of the external air. The edges of 
' the eye-lids bein 


of an equal 
convexity with the ball of the eye, 
which they touch, as the tears fall 
from off the cornea, they are ſtopped 


. by the edge of the under lid, along 


which they run, till they fall into 


two ſmall holes in the great canthus 
of the eye, one in each eye-lid. 


"Theſe holes are called Puna La- 


chrymalia. They lead to a ſmall 
membranous bag, which is ſituated 
in this corner upon the os lachry- 
male; from the bottom of which 
a ſmall pipe paſſes, which pierces 
this bone into the noſe, and opens 
under the upper lamina of the 
os ſpongioſum. It moiſtens the 
inner membrane of the noſtrils, by 
the humour of the lachrymal. gland 
which runs from off the globe into 
them. Sometimes the acrimony 
of this humour cauſeth ſneezing, 


1 . 
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there is a caruncle, which ſerves to 


Glandula Lachiymalis. 

The globe of the 
by four ſtraight muſcles, and two 
oblique ; 3 — them there is 


a great deal of fat, which facili- | 
tates the motion of the globe. The 
firſt of the four ſtraight muſcles is 


called Atrollens, or Superbus ; it hes 


upon the upper part of the W 5 1 | 


and pulls up the Fe when we 


up. The ſecond is called Depri- 


mens, or Humilis, becauſe it pulleth - 
eye. The third is called : 


down the 
Adductor; it draweth the qe to- 
wards the noſe. The fourth, 48. 
ductor; it draweth the eye towards 
the little canthus. They riſe all 
four ſrom the circumference of the 
hole in the orbit, through which the 


optic nerves paſs; and they ter- 


running. Between theſe two pundae 


keep them open when the eyes are - 2 
ſhut, which was thought to be the 


eye is, moved 


minate about the cornea by four 


thin and broad tendons, 
they all a& together, they draw the 
eye towards the bottom of-the or- 


When 


bit. When the ſuperbus, the ad- 


ductor, and abductor act together, 
or the humilis, and the other two 
act together, they perform the ob- 


lique motions, which have been 


attributed to the oblique muſcles. 
The firſt of the oblique muſcles, 


which is the fifth of the eye, is the 


obliquus minor: it riſes from the 
lower fide of the orbit near its ex- 
ternal circumference, where the firſt 
and ſecond bones of the upper jaw 
join together, and aſcending oblique- 


ly by the outer corner of the eye, it is 
inſerted into the upper and external 


ſide of the globe behind the ten- 
don of the abductor. The ſecond of 
the oblique muſcles, and the fiſth 


of the qe, is the obliquus major: 


—_ 


Which we hinder, by prefling the 
angle of the ge, aud fo ſtop its 


it riſes from the bottom of the or-. 
bit, and marches obliquely eo * 
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the attollens. 
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part of which, near the brink, 


there is a cartilaginous ring, through 


which it paſſes its round 'tendon ; 
from whence reverting backwards, 


it is inſerted into the upper | 10h of 


the globe, behind the tendon of 
The uſe of the firſt 
of theſe muſcles is to draw the globe 
of the eye forwards, and to turn its 
pupil upwards, and of the ſecond, 
to draw it forwards, and to turn its 
pupil downwards, for the better re- 


ceiving of the rays of light, which 


could not be performed by any of 
the other four muſcles: and both of 
them are an axis for 3 


the globe, by which, in its almo 


continual motion, it is moved more 
eaſily. 

Now the globe of the cye is of a 
ſpherical figure; in it are contained 
the principal inſtruments of viſion; 
it is compoſed of coats and hu- 


mours. The firſt is the Conjunctiva; 
it makes the white of the eve, as 


has been already deſcribed. It is 
full of- ſmall veins and arteries, 


which appear big in an ophthalmia, 
or inflammation of the eyes. 
ſecond is called Sclerotica; it is 


The 


thick, hard, and ſmooth, opake be- 
hind, but tranſparent before, where 
it makes the third coat called Cornea, 
becauſe it is tranſparent like the 


- Horn of a lantern, in-the fore-part 


of the eye, which is ſurrounded 
by the white of the ce; it has 
a greater convexity than the reſt 
of the globe of the eye, and is 
compoſed of ſeveral parallel lami- 
nz, which are nouriſhed by many 
blood-veſſels, ſo fine as not to 
hinder even the ſmalleſt rays of 


light from entering the zye; and it 


has a moſt exquiſite ſenſe, that upon 


the leaſt pain, the tears might be 

* fqueezed out of the Iachrymal 
, », gland, to waſh off any filth which, 
CE Wt, 66 
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the great canthus, in the upper 


render it opake. The fourth is the 
Cho oides: it lies under the ſclero- 
tica, and is much thinner than it. 
It hath a great number of blood- 
veſſels, which come from the ſecond, 
and which are ſpread upon it; as 
alſo ſeveral 2 which ſeparate 
from the blood - veſſels a black li- 
quor, and tinctures all this mem- 
brane internally, which is other- 
wiſe of a whitiſh colour. This coat 


is open, or has a hole before, for 


the paſſage of the rays of light, 
called Pupilla. The part of this 
coat, which makes the circumfe- 


rence of this hole, and which lies 


upon the ſide of the cryſtalline hu- 
mour, is the fifth coat, called the 
Uvea, made of circular and ſtfaight 
fibres; it contracts and dilates, ac- 
cording to the different impreſſions 
of light and of objects. The iris 
is the outſide of the uvea, where 


the different colours appear. Orr 


the inſide of the uyea, from its 
circumference, which joins the cho- 
roides, riſes the Lig amentum Ciliare. 
It is made of ſhort fibres which 
run upon the fore-part of the glaſſ) 
humour to the edges of the ned 
talline, like lines' drawn from the 
circumference to the center. By the 
contraction of theſe fibres, the 
fore-part of the eye is made more 
prominent, and the retina preſſed 
further back from the N 
humour, as the axis of viſion is 


lengthened when objects are placed . 


too near the ee. The ſixth is the 
Retina, ſo called becauſe it reſem- 
bles a net, which covereth the bot. 
tom of the cavity of the eye. It is 
2 fine expanfion of the medullary 
fibres of the optic nerves upon the 
ſurface of the . glaſſy humour, as 
far as the ligamentum ciliare. It is 


on this coat the impreſſions of ob- 


The 


jects are made. 
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by ticking to the cornea, might 
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dullary fibres paſſing through all, 


The  humours of the ey: are 
three: the firſt is called the Agze- 
our; it lies in the fore-part of the 
globe, immediately under tne cor- 


- nea; this humour is thin and liquid, 


it will not freeze in the greateſt troſt. 
This evinces the neceſlity of a con- 
tinual ſupply of this humour, which 


is manifeſt it hath, becauſe if the 


cornea be pricked, and this hu. 
mour- ſqueezed out, it will be res 


+ ftored again in ten or twelve hours. 
The ſecond humour is the Cryfal- 


line; it lies immediately next to the 
aqueous, behind the uvea oppoſite 
to the pupilla, nearer to the fore- 
part than the back-part of the 
globe: it is the leaſt of the hu- 


+ mours, but much. more ſolid than 


any of- them: its figure, which is 
convex on both fides, reſembles 
two_unequal ſegments of ſpheres, 
of which the moſt convex is on 
its back fide, which makes a ſmall 
cavity in the glaffy humour, in 
which it lies: it is covered with a 
ſmall coat called Aranea. The third 


is the Glaſß humour; it hath a 


great reſemblance to the white of 
an egg; it filleth all the hind part 


of the cavity of the globe: it is in 


greater abundance than the other 
two; it is thicker than the aqueous, 


but thinner than the a gags 3 hu- 


It is contained in a” ve 


” 


mour; 


ine coat of the ſame name; and it 


gives the ſpherical figure to the eye. 
pon its back-part the retina is 
ſpread, which it holdeth from the 
-cryſtalline humour at a diftance re- 
quiſite to receive the impreſſion of 
objects di inctly. ELL 
The optic-nerves pierce the globe 
of the eye a little on the infide of 
the optic axis. Their external coat, 
which is a production of the dura 
mater, is continued to the ſclerotis, 
as their internal from · the pia mater 
is to the choroides; and their me- 
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are expanded into the retina, upon 


which the images of objects are - 


painted. The centre of this expan= 


fion is inſenſible, and all rays which 


fall upon it are loſt ; and confe- 
quently that point of the obje& 
from which theſe rays come, is 


inviſible to the eye; the reaſon of - 
which proceeds probably from the 


blood-veſſels, which enter with the 
optic nerve, and cover this part of 
the retina. But whatſoever its cauſe 
be, there is a manifeſt advantage im 
the optic nerves being inſerted un 
the inſide of the optic axis: for if 
they had pierced the eye in the axis, 


- v . 
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then the middle point of every ob- 


je& had been inviſible; and where _ 
all things conduce to make us fre - - 
beſt, there we had not ſeen at all. 


We muſt likewiſe have loſt ſome part 
of an object, if the optic nerves had 
been placed on the outſide of the 
optic axis; becauſe an object 


may 
be ſo placed, as that all the rays 


which come from one point, may 
fall upon the outſide of both cyer = 
but it is impoſſible they ſhould fall 


upon the inſide of both yes; and - 


therefore that point which is loſt in 
one eye, is viſible by the other. 
The veſlels of the eyes are 
branches of the external carotids 
and jugulars, which are diſtribute# 


upon the internal parts of the gyes,- * 
and a vein which o 


ſuperior ſinus of the dura mater, in 
the baſis of the ſkull, and an artery 


s into the 


from the internal carotid. They. 5 


accompany the optic nerves, and 


are diſtributed on the muſcles aud 


2 of the eye.” There are alſo 


ome n which accom- 


pany the 


nerves are pretty big and round. 
The third 


Pathetici; the firſt branch 
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ood-veſſels. The optic 


air of the brain, called 
Motorii; the fourth pair, called 7%. 1 
of the: 
_ filth. 
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Afth pair, called Opitlalmicus; and 
the ſixth, pair, are all beſtowed on 
the muſcles of the eye: 
+ All the rays which come from 
one point of an object, are by the 
cornea, and humours of the eye 
| united in a point of the retina, 
which is in a ſtraight line drawn 
{ from the ſame-point of the object, 
through the centre of the eyes; and 
_ conſequently all the rays which 
"come from all the points of an 
object, are united on the retina, 
in the ſame order and | Jet e 
as the points of the object are from 
whence thoſe rays. come. There- 
fore the interpoſition which theſe 
- rays make upon the retina, muſt 
be the image of the object. And 
thus viſion in general is performed; 
but to know what the ſeveral parts 
of the -globe contribute hereunto, 
it is needful to obſerve, that the 
cornea is more ' convex than any 
other part of it; by which means 
all the rays are gathered to paſs 
= through the pupilla, and none of 
WT them are loſt upon the uvea. The 
adgueous humour being thinneſt, and 
moſt liquid, eaſily changes its fi- 
gure, when either the ligamentum 
Ciliare contracts, or both the ob- 
lique muſcles ſqueeze the middle of 
the bulb of the eye, to render it 
oblong, when objects are too near 
us. The ſtraight fibres of the uvea 
dilate the pupilla, when there are 
but few rays of light; and the cir- 
cular fibres contract it, when there 
are too many. When the pup illa is 
cContracted, we ſee moſt diſtinctly; 
when it is dilated, we ſee moſt 
clearly. The glaſſy humour keeps 
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the cryſtalline at ſuch a diſtance 
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the retina. 
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from the retina, as is neceſſary for 
uniting. the rays which come fron. 
one point of the object, exactly in 
one Nee of the retina. The im- 
preſſion of the object is made upon 
The choroides is tinc- 
tured black, that the rays of light 
which paſs through the retina may 
not be reflected back again, to con- 
fuſe the image of the object. Being 
diſtinct, viſion conſiſts in the union 
of all the rays which come froni 
one point of an object, exactly in 
the point of the retin: 3 and that 
the rays which come from objects 
at different diſtances are united at 
different diſtances, behind the cryſ- 
talline humour. They cannot both 
be exactly united upon the retina, 
therefore the eye cannot ſee equally 
diſtintly, at the ſame time, objects 
at different diſtances, It is for this 
reaſon that the globe of the eye 
moves ſo quickly, and almoſt con- 
tinually, and that the muſcles of the 
eyes have ſuch a great quantity of 
nerves to perform their motions. 
When the globe of the eye is ſo flat, 
as happens ſometimes in old age, 
that the rays paſs the retina” before 
they unite, in ſuch a caſe there is 
no diſtin viſion; and ſuch as have 


this defect are called Prefbyte ; 


and if, on the contrary, the globe 
of the eye be ſo convex as to unite 
the rays before they come to the re- 


tina, neither is there then any dif- 


tin viſion ; and ſuch as have this 

defect are called Myopes. * 
Eyebright. See Euphrafia. 
Exquabduitl, the dragon's blood 


- 
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Exula. See E/ula, 
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F At the end of à preſcription, writers mention three, viz. natu- 
* ſignifies fat; let it be; as f. ral, vital, and animal. By the firſt 
bolus. WON 0s they underſtand that by which the + 
_  Faba, the bean. The Faliſci, a y is nouriſhed and as apes 8 
people of Hetruria, called it Haba, or another like it generated ; which _ 1 
- whence probably the word Faba. ſome farther divide into three, nu- 2 
Faba major, garden - bean, a ſpe- trition, gow, and generation: 
cies of Vicin. 5 ancdd the firſt of theſe has alſo by 
'* Faba minor, horſe-bean, a variety ſome been divided into attractive, 
of the Faba major. | retentive, concoctive, and expul- 
Faba febrifuga. See Nux vo- five: but theſe are terms that 
mica, _ \  . puzzle rather than inſtruct, as they xf 

Fraba Græta latifolia, i. e. Guaja - convey no diſtin fignification. 

” I.lue vital Faculty is that by which 
Faha Indica. See Nux vomica, life is preſery el and the ordina ; | 
Faba inverſa, i. e. Cxaſſula. functions of the body performed. 75 
Faba Purgatriæ, the Barbadoes And the animal faculty is what con- 7935 

nut. e ducts the operations of the mind: 
Fabago, a ſpecies of Zygophyllum. as the Imagination, memory, &c, _ 

_ © Fabaria, orpine. | ces, are excrements ; but often 

 * Fabarius, a ſpecies of Cuenbalutr. made uſe of to expreſs the ingre- 

- . Fabeſuilla, common black hen - dients and ſettlings after diſtillation 

| bane. Ks 3 and infuſion. 40 vs 

- 'Fabrilis nigrica, black lead. ,  Feculs, are the dregs which ſub. 

- Fabrorum Agua, water in which fide in vegetable juices, as in that 
hot iron is quen che. of the roots of briony ; but theſe 

Facies, the face. It comprehends are not uſed ſo much in medicine as 
the forehead, eye=-brows, eye-lids, formerly. 1 . 
eyes, moſe, mouth, chin, cheeks, Fx. It is properly the ſedi- 
and ears. Its bones are thoſe of the ment of lees, of grounds of any 


upper and lower jaws. - fermented liquor; but in Medicine, 
Facies Hippocratica, is when the it is generally underſtood of wine. * 


noſtrils are ſharp, the eyes hollow, It is the ſame as feces. The alvine 
the temples low, the tips of the excretions are thus called. 5 
_ ears contracted, the forehead dry and Fagara, iron- wood - tree, a genus 
wrinkled, and the complexion pale in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
or livid. rates five ſpecies. =p 
Facies rubra, i. e. Gutta roſacea, Fagonia, a genus in Linn uss 
Factitiaus, ſigniſies any thing botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 
made by art, in oppoſition to what cies. | 


% 


18 the produce of nature. : d Fagopyrum buckwheat, or * f 

a +  - Faculty, is a power or ability to a ſpecies of Polygonum. Ak __ 
perform any ation... Inſtitution: Pera, th 8 g 
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Linnzus' s botany. He includes in 

his genus the Cæſfanea, or cheſnut, 

and enumerates three ſpecies. 
Faint-hearted. Acardios. 8 
Fainting, from kneeling. In kneel- 


"Ii ing, the oſſa pubis are lower than 


when we ſtand; and this not only 
increaſes the hollow of the loins, 


and throws the abdomen and its 


viſcera more outward, or for ward, 


but alſo, in ſome meaſure, ſtrains 


the abdominal muſcles, which is ſo 


uneaſy to ſome perſons as to cauſe 
them to faint away. The depreſſion 


of the os pubis in Fon oß depends 


partly on tde tenſi ion the two 
muſculi recti anteriores, the lower 


tendous of which are, in this ſitua- 


tion, drawn with violence under the 
condyloid pulley of tlie os femoris. 


| Winſlow* $ Anatomy. : 


* Fairburn Mater. It is in the 
county of Roſs, and is of the ſul- 


| e kind. 


Falcaria, a ſpecies of Hin. , 

Falciformis Proceſſus, the dura- 
matral proceſs; called. alſo the 
Falx. 

Faldella, contorted lint uſed for 
compreſſes. 

Fallopi 3 Alſo call 
Ligamentum Poupartii, It is only 
the lower border of the tendon of 
the external oblique muſcle of the 
m the fore-part 
of the os ilium to the os pubis. 

Fallia, a genus in Linneus's bo- 
22 He enumerates but one ſpe. 

ies 

" Falling Sickneſs, i. e. Epilep/y. 

Tallin ar 12 * 


mofphere, kindled 


Talx, a ſ pecies, of Melica. 
Falx, i. e. Falciformis Proceſs. | 
Fame. See a 13 b 
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See — I 
| Parts of, belonging to Women. | 

Fialliag Stars, ſuppoſed to be in- 
flammable air produced in the at- 
y means of 
electricity. See Gas (Inflammable.), 


ta) ua 


Fames canina, .dog-appetite, is 
ſuch an . hunger, as is 


not to be ſatisfied with eating, * 
continues even when the ſtomach is 


full. This is a caſe much talked 


of by the ancients, but rarely met 


with amongſt us. It ſeems to ariſe 
from fretting ſharp juices in the ſto- 
mach, which, by their continual 
vellications, excite a ſenſe like — 
of hunger, and is to be co 
by medicines, and not 2 — 
food, ſuch things as the teſtacea, — 
_ and chalybeates, 
972 a Chineſe name for the 

= of e long Feud. 

n See Mlantois, * 

Farctura. In Pharmacy, it is the 
ſtufting of any Tarn animal, 
or excavated fruit, with medicinal 
ingredients, 

Farfara, or Farmella, colt's 

ha ee e Tuffilago. . 
arfarus, white poplar. 

Farina, meal or flour. 

Farina fecundans, imp 
duſt. It is placed. on the apices of 
flowers, and falls from thence, upon 
the head of the piftil, or female part 
of the flower, and is thence convey- 


ed, ed to the, matrix, in oder to i- 


pregnate the ſeed, 
Fari 1 a kind of Nutrientia. 


Farinla Freſea, a Portugueſe, 
name for a fine flour of caſſada. 
Br  Jolods, 2 DEN gueſe 
name for undri ſled meal 
of the caſſada. | 
— inifera. See $ age, . 
| Seri a ſpecies. of - "baſtard. 


Fares Nabes. See Furfurgh, 
artery. See Veterinaria. 
52 o/cia, a fillet, or mir, 
or the doctrine of bandages. Æſcu- 
lapius is ſaid to have been their firſt, 
inventor. The uſe of bandages are, 
0. maintain the * art of 


1 * 


* 
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reſins, to make a vompreſs'on a 


particular part, or to ſupport the 


parts that are weakened by external 


accidents or internal diſeaſe. p 
Faſcia, a part of a tendon. See 
Faſcia Heliodori, the T bandage. - 
Faſcia ſex, c. Capitum, a ix, 
Ke. headed roller. 
Faſcia ſpiralis repens, a ſpiral rol- 
er. 55 5 
- Faſcia uniens, a roller applied to 
promote the union. of divided parts. 
.. Faſcia lata. This muſcle is thus 
named from its incloſing moſt of the 
muſcles that lie on the os femoris. 


Faſcia Lumborem. It is a ſtrong 


tendon fixed to the lateral part of the 
os ſacrum, from the. ſpines -of the 
. Gacrum, from the ſpine of the ilium, 
— the ſpines of the lumbar verte- 


| aſcialis, See Sartorius. 
Faſcialis Muſculus. See Membra- 
#oſus Miſculus. 


Fat, is an oily and ſulphureous 


part of the blood, depoſited in the 


cells of the membrana adipoſa, 


from the innumerable little veſſels. 


which- are ſpread amongſt them. 
The fat is to be found immediately 
under the ſkin, in all the parts of 
the body, except in the forehead, 
eye-lids, lips, upper part of the 


ear, yard, and ſcrotum. In ſome, - baſtard 


the veſicles of the membrana adi- 
poſa are ſo full, that the fat is an 
inch or more thick; and in others, 
they are almoſt flat, containing little 
or no ſat. There are two ſorts of 


nitrous | 
of air. And this opinion that 


of fooliſhneſs and unſavourineſss. 
In Cullen's No/ology, it is ſynony- 


Fat; one white, or rather yellow, 


ſoft, and lax, which is eaſily melt- 
ed, called Pingueda; another white, 
firm, brittle, and which is not ſo 


Fugo, to drive away, is any medicine 


eaſily melted, called Schum, ſuet, or 


tallow. Some reckon the marrow 
of the bones for a third ſort of fat. 
Dr. Grew takes the fat of animals 


to be a curdling or coagulating of : 


the oily patts of the blood, either 


oy 


— 


by the nitrous parts of the air 
mingled therewith * whence it ig 
that ſome animals, as coneys and 


field hares, grow fat in froſty wea« 


ther, the oily parts of the blood 
being then ordinarily coagulated 


with a greater abundance of nitrous _ . 


ſaits received from the air into their 
bodies : and for the ſame reaſon. it 


is, that the fat of animals is hard, 5 


whereas that of fiſhes is ſoft; and 
runs all to oil, becauſe the water 
in which they live, hath but few 
5 in it, in compari 
learned perſon e by many 
e eee (th too long 
ere. | | 


from fatuus, infipidus ; aliments that 


infipid, the Latins called fa-. 


by tus of in on link pr Mm 


to be inſerted 
Fuatuitas, the ſame as Ber; 


tui; whence the ſameneſs in ſpeech 


mous with Amentia. 


Fauces, the top of the throat; the 
Tpace about the opening into the 


larynx ànd pharynx, which can be 
ſeen when the mouth is open, and 
the tongue depreſſed. . 
Fare, i, e. Areca; alſo a name 
of the Terra Faponica. 3 
Favago Auſtralit, a ſpecies of 
Favus. See Cerion. 


Favus, a ſpecies of Boletur, © » 


Fearns. See Filices. 
 Feathergraſs, Stipa. 
Feathermoſs. Hypnumt. 2 
Febrifuge, from febris, a fever, and 


ſerviceable in a-fever, of what form 
ſoever. 4 * . * , a res 
Febrifuge Salt Silvius, i, e. Salt . 
( Regenerated Sea.) 1 
Febrifu m Crænii, i. e. Regulus © 
Aim. M4. DE! St 


Febrifugum 


Z 3 made 


Oleum, ſebrifuge oil. 
When the flowers of antimony are 


= . 


— 


r 


1 with aal. ammon. and anti- 
mony ſublimed together, if they are 


expoſed to the air, they run into 2 


liquid thus called. 
_ Febrifugus Pulvis. The Germans 
give this name to the pulv. ſtypt. 
elv. 
| the tart. emet. with a uan- 
.aity of ſome of the ——— dath 
obtained this appellation. 
Febrifugus Sal, 1. e. Sal Marin. 


generat. 
Febr. 6. See Fever. 


22 aug ingſa, i. e. e 


N is ardens, the inflammatory fe- 
ver; alſo the Cauſos of Hippocrates. 
Febris alba, i. e. Chlorofis. | 

 Febris amateria, i. e. Chlorofis. 


ino/a, vel Scarlatina anginoſa. - 


* Febris bulloſa, i. e. Feri, or 


veſicular fever. | 

Febris caſtrenſis, the camp fever, 
a kind of remittent tertian of the 
typbus kind. 

Febris carcerum, the jail fever. It 
is an inſtance of the ſeverer kind of 
typhus. 

* Febris continent, i. e. 1 

Febris continua putrida, i. e. & 
chus, or putrid fever. 2:5 


Febris 2 ia, a variety of Sy- 


' © gockus. 


Febri; erratica. Erratic fevers are 


uſually either the tertian or the 
quartan kinds of intermitting fe- 


vers. 
Febris flava, yellow fever, or ar- 
dent bilious fever. 
erer Hungarica, See Morbus 


aricus, 

| _— is Lenticularis, Peticularis, vel 
"PunAlicularis They are all ſymp- 

tomatical, or the typhus or ſynochus, 

attended with ſpots in the ſkin, and 

Called ported Jeers, from theſe ap- 


| nces mens them. 
Febrit mali Aica. It is a 
a mild kind 3 
Febris nautica Peftilentialis. It is 
2 ow of en 


1 


In England, a mixture of 


FE 


Febris Pempligades, i. e. Pemphi- : 
Febris Syneopalic, - the ſyn ncopal , 


fever. It is een with frequent 
ſwooning. 
Febris $ eches cum V PIE De. 
i. e. Pemp 75 


Febris ee icaria, Urticaria, or 
acute nettle raſh. | 

Fecula, i. e. Fer. 

Feeule, i. e. Fecule. 

Fel, Gall. See Bile. 

Fel Nature, i. e. Aloes. 

Felliflua Hao a name of the 

a. Mor 

. Felkwort, i. e: Gentien,” + 

Felen, So the paronychia is called. 
when its ſeat is in the perioſteum at 
the beginning. 

Feltfpat, a genus of Petra, being 
quartzoſe 2 perfectly opaque; 
of a ſolid, yet A of a ſcaly 
ſtructure; ſhining and glaſſy; very 
hard and compact. Edwards. 

Femoris Os, in the thigh is only 
one bone; it is the largeſt and 
ſtrongeſt of any of the cylindrical - 
bones. See Femur. 

Femur, the thigh, includes all 
between the buttocks and the knee; 
it is thus called from ferendo, bear- 
ing, becauſe it ſuſtains the whole 
animal; more ſtrictly therefore it 
ſignifies the thigh bone. This is 
the longeſt of all the bones in the 


body: its fibres are cloſe and hard; 


it has a cavity in its middle; it is a 


little convex and round on its fore- 


fide, but a little hollow, with a long 
and a ſmall ridge called Linea A/pe- 
ra, on its back- fide. At its 

end it has three epiphyles, which 
leparate eaſily in children: the 

n wet bm lon 
and round head covered with a car- 


tilage, which is received into the 
acetabulum coxendicis, wherein it 


is tied by two ligaments; the firſt 
is pretty large, and comes from the 


edge of the ö the ſe- 


* 


FE 
end is round and ſhort ; it comes 
from the bottom of the acetabulum, 
and is inſerted into the middle of 
the round head. The part imme- 
diately below this round head, 
which is ſmall, long, and a little 
oblique, is called its Neck. It makes 
an angle with the body of the bone, 
dy which means the ig and feet 
are kept at a diſtance from one an- 
ether, and we ſtand firmer : the 
linea propenſionis eaſily falling per- 
pendicularly upon any part of the 

uadrangular ſpace between the 
ect. Beſides this obliquity of the 
neck of the bone, it conduces much 
to the ſtrength of the muſcles of 
the thigh, which muſt have other- 
wiſe paſſed very near to the center 
of motion. 


protuberance on the external fide 
of the tigh bone, juſt at the root 
of the neck: it is rough, becauſe of 
the inſertion of ſome muſcles into 
it. It has a ſmall dent at its root, 
into which the muſculi quadragemi- 
ni and the obturatores are — 
The third is called Trochanter minor : 
it is on tbe hinder fide of the high 
bone, a little lower, and leſs than 
the other. Theſe protuberances 
_, mightily increaſe the force of the 
muſcles, by removing not only their 
inſertions, but likewiſe their direc- 
tions from the centre of motion, 
The lower extremity of the high 
bone; which is articulated with t 

tibia by ginglymus, is divided in the 


middle by a ſinus into two heads or 


protuberances, the external and the 
internal, which are received into the 
upper ſinuſes of the tibia. Through 
the ſpaces. between the hind 
parts of theſe two heads paſs the 
great veſſels and nerves, which go 

to the leg, becauſe the upper end 

of the :high-bone was articulated 
dy arthrog 


( 


he ſecond is called 
Trochanter major; it is a pretty big 
niodea. 


* 


only move our legs 


forwards, but likewiſe nearer n, 
and farther from onenother; there-' '- | 


fore its lower extremity was join 


to the tibia by ingl 
the ſtrongeſt 42 N N 
| Feneftra. See Br. 


e 
Feneftra ovalis & rotunda, f © 
feneftra, a window. See "TARA Je I 


num. 8 | 
Fennel. See Faniculum. © 

Fennelflower, Nigella. 
Fennel Giant, See Ferula, 


Fennel (Scorching.) See Thayfa. PE 


Fennel (Smalley Sea,) a ſpecies of 
Critlmum. 3 
Fenugreet, Fænum Gracum, 


ymus, which is 
5 


Tri Ila. |; Re $4 
Ferina, that delirium in which 


the patient 
furious, It is 


Ferinus, ſav 
in a medical ſenſe it ſignifies noxious 
or malignant; hence it is applied to 
coughs; + | | "24x * 

er mentation, 
ſenſible, internal motion of the con · 
ſtituent 


particles are removed from their 
preſent arrangements, and, are con- 


nected together in new ones, form- 


ing ſubſtances eſſentially different. 
To effect this change, fire, water, 
and pure air are neceſſary. The 
principal fermentations are the 
vinous, acetous, and putrefactive. 


Theſe, in almoſt all vegetable, and, 
in ſome few animal matters, ſeem 
to be one ſeries naturally divided 


into three ſtages; the ap 
in each of which are the followi 


water is required) the ſolution be- 8 I 
n deal of mo-iüů 
8 = 4 3 ; tion 3 


rages violently, and is" 
the ſame as Ma- 


or vena; But- 


is a ſpontaneous} a 


icles of animal and ve- 
getable ſubſtances, by which, theſe 


3 is 
in the firſt ſtage; called the — ; 
or ſometimes the ſpirituous fer- 
mentation, (for the management of 


Which a conſiderable ortion of 
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Flamen, ferment, barm or 


. 
= 
4 


tion is viſible in it, a portion of 


; * . . q iq 84 8 d 5 

Ah, FL ( : 342 | ) . © the | \ a 1 1 | : 
yeaſt, leayen, to which may bs 
mucus ſubſides, another riſes to the. added, from late e 


N 


xperiments, tne car 


top (forming what is called 36, or bonic acid or fixed a r; ſubſtances 


Farm), carbonic acid or fixed air ind which enter into fermentation more 


large quantity and fire are. given 


aut, tartar and alkohol are formed. 
In the ſecond ſtage, or the acetous, 
this tartar and alkohol are reunited, 


and part of the mucilage, which is 


readily than others. Pliny, in his 


Natural Hiſtory, Lib. xvii. c. 7. 
ſpeaks of the from malt li- 
u 


a 
Fern. See Filix, Acreftichum, and 


further changed, with a portion of Afpleni 


the carbonic acid, pure air is taken 


in from the atmoſphere, a larger 
quantity than in the vinous is given 
out, and vinegar is formed, In the 
third ſtage, called we putrid or pu- 
trefactive, the proportion of water 
is more indifferent than in the two 
former, there is little alteration in 
the heat, nauſeous vapours are 
emitted, mixed, during a great part 
of the proceſs, with ammoniac or 
volatile alkali; a ſmall proportion 
of earthy and ſaline matter re- 
mains: this hath alſo been called the 
alkaline fermentation, and ammo- 
niac hath been conſidered the pro- 


duct. From this hiſtory it is evident, 


that fermentation may be conſider- 


ed, that natural operation whereby 
dead animals and vegetables under- 


ing many changes, are finally re- 
ced to their original elements. 
The progreſs of fermentation re- 


quires time, but may be exceed- 


ingly accelerated or retarded by the 
ma nagement of heat or fire, water, 
and pure air; by the total excluſion 


| of either of which, fermentation is 


entirely prevented, It is alfo pro- 
moted by the uſe of ferments, and 
on the contrary, retarded by refins, 
| hitters, alkohol, acids, &c. which 
- In as much as they reſtrain the pu- 
trefactive fermentation, have been 


_" called antifeptics. All attempts hi- 


herto made to ſolve the phænomę- 
na of fermentation muſt be allow 
to be very defective. 


Linnæus's botany. 


does fo diverſify its appearances, 


plenium. 
Fern Female.) See Filix Femi- 
na, Pteris, and Pteris Aquilina, © 
Fern (Fixwering.) See Of: unde. 
Fern Malt.) See Filix Mas. ' 
Fern ( Marit.) See Thelypteris. l 
Ferramenta Candentia, red-hot 
irons, So Celſus calls the actual 
cauteries. £ 
Ferraria, a genus in Linnaus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 
Ferrugo, ruſt of iron. 
Ferrum, Iron, which fee, 
Ferrum Equinum.. So Tourne 
Ferſæ, the meaſles, 1 
Ferula, fennel giant, a genus in 
r He enumerates 
nine ſpecies. 
Ferulago, a ſpecies of Ferula. | 
Feftuea, feſcue, or feſcue- graſs, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates nineteen ſpecies, 
Feſcue, i. e. Fefluca, 


Feſeue-graſs (Wild.) See xi 
So * 


Fever, is an augmented velocity 
of blood. The almoſt infinite va. 
riety of - cauſes of this diſtemper 


and indicate fo many ways of cure, 
that our room here will not allow 

of any more than to refer to Ria 
verius, Willis, Morton, Sydenham, | 
and Huxham, for the practice, ian 


all its ſnapes. | 
 Feverfew, See Matricaria, and 
Parthenium. 


Face (Curn.) Ser Chamonille, * 
125 a  Feverferw, | 
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and belong 


and leſſer bone of t 
: much ſmaller than the 


* 


— 


In 
et (Baar. dee Par- 


s Henan 


Pewillea a genus in Linnzys's 


botany. He enumerates two 
Fiber, the beaver, the animal from 


which the drag called Cafor i ob- 


tained. 
Fibre, is an alata Wheel of 


Which there are different kinds: 
ſome are ſoft, flexible, and a little 


elaſtic; and theſe are either hol- 
low like fmall pipes; ſpöngious, 
and full of little — as the ner - 
vous and fleſhy fibres; others are 
pore ſolid, flexible, and with a 
elaſticity or ſpring, as the 
— ranous and cartilaginous A. 
Bret; and a third ſort are hard and 
flexible, as the Hörer of the _ 
Now of all theſe, ſome are 
ſenhble, others, deſtitute * 


ſenſe; dne ſo very ſmall, as abt 


to be eaſily perceived; others, 
on the ' contrary, ſo as to be 
plainly - ſeen; and. moſt of 8585 
when examined with a microſco 
appear to be compoſed of ſtill ſmall- 
er fibres, Theſe fibres firſt con- 
ſtitute the ſubſtance of the bones, 
cartilages, ligaments, membranes, 
. veins, arter ies, and muſcles. 
in, by the various texture, 


, 400 di erent Lembach, of ſome 


or all of theſe parts, the more com- 
pound organs are formed; ſuch as 
the lun oth liver, legs, and 
— the tum of all which make up 


ke Roe, Linnzvs applies it 


to thoſe roots only which conſiſt en- 


tirely of fmall fibres, or radieule. 
ibrous Stone, an order in the claſs 


of Stones. It is of a fibrous ſtructure, 
nbt to an 78 order 


of this claſs: Edw 


a 


1 


not 3 I fle on 25 0 
of the leg e its Uf pper end, which 


is not ſo as che khee, x ecelv 


e lateral _ of the Et þ 
ye ar the tibia, 1 15 5s 


nts a ſmall ſinus Which 
it has in its inner fide, Its lower 
end is received into the ſai Fall fn 
af the tibia, and pit extends 
into 4 large proceſs, w forms 
the outer ancle, embraging the 
ternal fide of the aſtra 8 

tibia and #312 touch 564 17555 
other, but at their ends. The fp3 15 


which the % leave in their jg 
805 ” 


filled up by 4 ſtrong me 


ligamen 20d pd. Tapper mufeles oo 
extend 
Fla, the a en a contriy 


ance of the ancients for bringing 
v li Sof wounds te gether, - 


Fibileus, or Fi LA from Hula, 55 
4 adds of the muſculus peronzus 


pris. — 
Ficaria, pilewort, or leffer « celan- 
dine; a ſpecies of Ranuiculus. a 
Ficatio, i. e. Ficus. e 
Fiel. There are ſevera exc 
cences, ſuch as thoſe about the 
dament, in perſons ſubject to, 


piles, or inf ed with, the 4 
* WER thus callea 4 
be ed, cus. 


icoidea, a 151 that reſembles 
the Ficordes. 


Fieoides, a ſpecies, of Cant” 1 


is alſo à _name of AY and 
of the Melodies, SUES : 


Ficus, the fi genus in 
Linnæus's botan Ig e euere 
W heels,” ; 

Ficus, the name of .a 
about the anus, or the u Ind, Ae 
See Fiei, Proptofis, yy 


icu⸗ Americana, i i. e. 
Ficui gp yptiaca, i, e. rd KN 
Ficus Indica, a as * 6 * 


Fibula, or Feen Tt ws the outer® nana, and Meſa. . 


the leg; it is 
Abi * Fieut 4 that rey © 


Ficus Indice Grai aa, ohe 2 
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the Ficus Carica of Linnæus. 


perly that part of the ſtamen w 


puce. 3 | 
* Filetum, the frenum under the 


middle-fized Indian Fig. 


Tias Tnfernalic, a name of the 
dee Teregam, | 


Palma Chriſti, 

Ficus Malabarica, 
*  Fieus Sativa, the common fig, 
| The 
dried figs are called Carice. 


\ - »  Fiddlewood-tree, See Citharexylon. 
Fidicinales, is a term appli 


by 
Mr. Cowper, and ſome other ana- 
tomiſts, to thoſe muſcles of the fin- 

called alſo Lumbricalis, from 


: The uſe they are put to by mutj- 


cians'in playing upon ſome inſtru- 


ments. 


Fig (Indian.) See Opantia. 


Fig Marigold, i. e. Meſembryan- 
um. 


Figetree, Ficus. 

Figwort. See Scrophularia. 

Filago, cudweed, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. He enumerates 
ſeven ſpecies. | BED 
CP Alpia, the herb lion's 


- - 


5 — little thread, ſtring, or 


fibre of any thing. In Botany, pro- 
| ich 
ſerves to elevate the anthera, or 
ſummit, and at the ſame time con- 
nects it with the flower. « 
Filbert, a variety of the hazel nut. 
Filellum, the frenum of the pre- 


tongue. R # 
tices, ferns, one of the ſeven 


 - tribes or families of the vegetable 


kingdom, according to Linnzus, b 
whom they are thus characterize 
in having their fruftification on the 
backfide of the leaves. They con- 
ſtitute the firſt order in the clafs 
Cryptogamia; and confiſt of eighteen 
era, This order comprehends 


the entire ſixteenth claſs of Tourne- _ 
fort, in whoſe ſyſtem the Filices 


maße only a ſingle genus, in the 


( 344 ) „„ 
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Filicula. See Adiantum, and Fi- 
Filipendula,' dropwort, a ſpecies 


of rs 1 

tius ante Patrem, a name of the 

Tuſſilago, becauſe its flowers appear 

before the leaves. This name is 

given alſo to other plants, whoſe 
owers appear before their leaves. 

Filix Femina, female polypody, 
2 female fern, a ſpecies of Fol. po- 

um. 

Filix Florida, It is the Oſnunda 
Repalis of Linnæus. 75 
| Fils Mas, male polypody, or 
male fern, a ſpecies of Polypodium. 
The college — introduced the 
root of this plant into their Phar- 
macopœia as an anthelmintic. 

Filtration, is the method of ren- 
dering fluids clear Dy paſſing them 
through a porous ſolid, as the fil- 
tering ſtone, compact cloſe linen, 
woollen cloths, or porous paper, 
which is generally uſed for this 
purpoſe, as a lining to a funnel, or 
other ſuch veſſel. Filtration is alſo 
performed on a principle ſomewhat 


- different, as by immerſing one end 


of a porous ſubſtance, as a piece of 
lift, ſcaine of cotton, or ſlip of thick - 


paper, or other ſuch ſubſtance, , 


moiſtened in its whole length in 
the fluid, and allowing the other. 
end of it to hang down over the 
outſide of the veſſel. The fluid in 
this depending part drains out by 
its own gravity, and is ſupplied by 
capillary attraftion from the por» 
tion next within the veſſel, which 
is ſupplied in the ſame manner from 
the ſurface of the fluid, till the 
whale paſſes over, unleſs too deep, 
theſe appearing to act as a ſy» - 


Filtrum. See Filtration, It is 
alſo a ſiqpe which is found 5 | 
RY | \. oy 


1 
bay of Mexico, which is uſed for 
filtering liquors throug. 

Filum, d fucus, a ſpecies of 


Fucus. | 


* 


The extremities or 
borders of the tube Fallopianæ 
were formerly thus called, ſigniſy- 
ing a fringed border, which that re». 
ſembles. 2 ' 
Finger. See Digitus. 
Fingrigo See Piſonia. 


— 


Finochio, a name of the ſweet - 
. Azorian fennel, Ks 15 


Fir (Common.) Picea. 

Fir. tree. See Abies. 

Fir (Norway Spruce.) Picea. 
Fire. The chief of the natural 


- philoſophers and chemiſts on the 


which take place in nature, 


— 


continent conſider. fire as an element, 
or true primitive principle of bo- 
dies. Beaumé defines it to be a 
matter eſſentially fluid, the principle 
of fluidity in other bodies, and al- 
ways in motion. It is the principal 
agent and cauſe of almoſt all the 
compoſitions and decompoſitions 
Fire is 
conſidered as a ſimple element, ap- 


N 


pearing to have no conſtituent parts; 


owever, as the light which pro- 
ceeds from the ſun may be decom- 
poſed into ſeven different colours b 
means of the priſm, and as theſe 
differently coloured rays have, more- 
over, each their proper refrangibi- 
lity, we may ſuſpect that ire is com- 
poſed of parts, very ſimple indeed, 

ut heterogeneous with regard to 
each other. The icles of which 
fre is compoſed have ſcarcelyt any 
mutual coheſion; they are of an 


inconceivable ſmallneſs, ſurpaſſing 


that of other bodies. When it is 
pure, detached, and not a part of 


any 2 it hath an action Ch 
ies, and even becomes 


88 inſtrument proper for analyſes tic. 


upon all 


Tulum Arſenicale, ſublimate mer - 
; C 1 15 
Finbriæ. 
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and compoſitions. . Wbes it is 


combined with other ſubſtances, and 


makes one of the conſtituent prin- 


ciples of compound badies, it is in- 


ive, and in perfect repoſe, and 


cannot put itſelf in motion but whey 
It penetrates all bo . 
dies with extreme facility, diſtri- ; 
buting itſelf uniformly throughout 
all parts of their maſſes; none ies 
capable of reſiſting its action. When | 
it is introduced into bodies, it dilates 


it is excited. 


them, warms them, and cauſes them 


pure fre, always in proportion to 
the quanti 
bient air. 

off and re- enters, according to Cir- 


cumſtances; becauſe it is not com 


bined with, but only in {ed be- 
tween the particles of the ſubſtance; 
Thoſe bodies which excite in us ſen+ 


ſations of cold, are ſtitl-penetrated 
by a large quantity of e. One 
may indeed deprive them of part f 
this fire ; but hitherto it has proved - 
impoſſible, by the greateſt degree of 

ld we can excite, artificially" to 
eprive bodies of all the fre they 


contain. | 2% 
Many Engliſh philoſophers do not 

conſider fre as a principle. See Heat. 
Fire, Circulatory or-Reverberatory, 


4s a chemical furnace, where the 


heat goes not out by a direct fuun 

but is returned upon the veſſel, 

matter to be managed by it. 
Fire Damp. An inflammable gas 


tkus named by the 2 miners, 


is found in mines other deep 


pits. It is lighter than air, it floats 
near the roofs of mines, and is apt 


to — fire and explode. Di#. of 
R | 
Fire (Puential,) the ſame as cauſ- 


A 


to increaſe in bulk withautaugment - 
ing their weight, There is no body 
which is not continually penetrazed. - 
by a greater or leſs quantity of this 


contained in the am- 


his fre perpetually flies 5 
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contacts of their component parts: 
| parts are 
moſt firm in themſelves, — = 
by their peculiar th capable o 
the oſt cones. thts moſt 
| firm; and that which has parts very 
fmall, and capable of the leaſt con» 
tac, will be moſt ſoft, In the 
greateſt requ ſite is to 
be as near to cubes as poſlible, and 
in the latter, to ſphercs, And in 
the ſame manner are to be accovnt- 
ed for, not only all the intermediate 
between the moſt firm and 
the moſt ſoft bodies, but thoſe dif- 
ferent conſiſtences, Which are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by other names, as fri- 
able, tenacious, glutinous and the 
ke; for the greater are the ſolidi- 
ties or — of the component 
parts of any body, in proportion to 


their ſurfaces, though thet body, by 


the aptitude of their contacts, may 
be what we call very hard, yet it 
will be the moſt friable or brittle, 
And where the ſurfaces of the com- 
. pounding particles are much ex- 
tended upon a ſmall quantity of 
matter, the bodies they compole, 
though they may be light and ſoft, 
yet they will be tenacious and glu- 
tinous; for, although the flexibility 
of their compounding parts admits 
of their eaſy change of figure by 
any external force, yet by their 
touching one — wa - _— 
ints, they are very difficu - 
max The — is the rage 
, cryſtallized falts, reſins; and the 
lx e; the latter of turpentines, gums, 
and all of that tribe. For farther 
underſtanding herein, fee Cobefior 
Fiſilis (Lapis) i. e. Lapis Hiberni- 
cus. - i 


Hiſfre, from findo, to deave, is 


. any erack or ſlit, In Natural Phi. 
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ere Thin reg in all 
| bodies muſt be as the ſurfaces. and 


which are hollow like a pipe. 
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lophy this term is frequer e 


for thoſe diviſions between layers 


different kinds of earth or ſtone, 
And in Anatomy ſurgeons uſe it for 
the longitudinal fractures of bones. 
Figura Cerebri, i. e. Fifſura mays 
„„ | 
 Fiffira' Magna Sylvii. The an- 
terjor and middle lobes of the cere. 
brum on each fide are parted by a 
deep narrow ſulcus, which aſcends 
obliquely backwards from the tem- 
poral ala of the os ſphenoides, to 
near the middle of the os parietale, 
and this ſulcus is thus called. 
Fiſtula. So the Latins called a 
catheter, 1 15 ny 
Fiftula, is any kind of pipe; 
therefore me — Fr many 
parts that have any reſemblance 
thereto in their figure, Mule; as 
the aſpera arteria, f/ftule pulmonalis ; 
the urethra, fiſtula winaria, &c. 
But its common uſe is for ulcers 
that lie deep, and ouze out their 
matter through loag, narrow, wind. 
ing paſſages ;, in which caſes the 
bones are frequently foul, and the 
extreme parts callous.” . a 
Fiftularis, fiſtular. In Botany, - 
thoſe flowers are thus called, which 
are compounded of many long, hol- 
low, ſmall florets, like pipes; and 
thoſe ſtalks are thus called, fifulogs, 


Fixation, a term in Chemiſtry to 


_ expreſs the reducing a fluid body 


into a fixed one; as quickfilver, by 
a mixture of lead, & c. And the 
rendering any volatile ſubſtance 
fixed, ſo as not to fly off upon being 
expoſed to an intenſe heat. 
Flag, a genus of laminated ſtones, - 
of a granulated ſtructure. Ed- 
wards. T 
Flag, the Iris. 

Flagellaria, a genus in Linnawvus's 

botany. He enumerates but one 


* 
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Flammula. So the Main of ſilk 
was uſed to be called with which 
ſetons were uſed to be made. 


Flammula, leſſer ſpearwort, a pe- 


cies of, Ranunculur. 


Flanmula, creeping climber, a 


ſpecies of Clematis. 
Flammmla Fovis, u pright lady's 
| bower: It is the Clematis Recta of 


Linnæus. 


Flammula Fitalis. Some have en- 
tertained very fine-ſpun notions un- 


- der this term; hut we can make 
no more. plain ſenſe out of all the 


conceits upon this head, than that 
natural warmth, which is the ef. 


fect of a circulating blood, and 


which therefore: is alway 

Jocity. 

Flanks. See U, lea! Region. 
Flatulent Tumors, are ſuch as 

eaſily yield to the preſſure of the 

finger, but readily return, by the 


as its ve- 


elaſticity, to a — ſtate again. 
These 2 ſo 1 S 


ight as ſcarce to be 
felt by the patient, and are no other- 
wife incommodious than dy their 
unſightlineſs or bulk. 

Flatus, is wind gathered in the 
bowels, or any cavities of the bo- 
dy, cauſed by indigeſtion, and a 


ſs internal perſpiration, which 
therefore is diſcuſſed, 


matics, and rarified enough to 
break away, wherever vent can be 


+ found. 


% 


Flavum Lignum, foſtic wood. It 
is uſed by dyers for ſtaining in yel- 
low; but, is not noticed in medi- 
Cine, 

Flax. See Links. 


Flax (Cardlinian.) See Pol. 


mum. 

Flax '(Purging.) _ Linum Ca- 
tharticum. 

Fleabane, a 9 of , Eri. 
* geron,” and of ſeveral 2 of 


Hnula. 


Turclanantlas. 
8 
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the annular ligament, and f| 


warm aro- 


Fleabane (obe N see | 


1 


nee tumor of the 
about the ancle. Sometimes it 


' nifies callous furrows in the hands 


and feet. 


 Flerefni, nate for the gout. 
Fletus, w 


Flexor, a pre, ver to ever = | 


muſcles, from their office, which is 
to bend the parts to which they bes 


lon 
Fleir B FOOLS.” See Perfort-- 


tus." 

Haaren Brevis Minini Digiti Ma. 
„n. It riſes from the unciform 
proceſs of the carpus; toward the 


annular ligament, and is inferted 


into the baſis of the little age: 
Flextr Capitis. 


ternus Major, 


tu, Interns, 


Flexor Cp Ulnaris, er Re | 


_ Interns. See 
Flexor Digitorum Arceſorius. 
Flexor Longus Pedis., _ © 

PFlexor Internodlii Setundi 1 
forum Mani. It riſes from 


inner condyle of the os humeri, ani : 


from the fore-part of the head 0 
the ulna and radius; it paſſes throy 


out into four tendons, which are 


inſerted into the bafis of the fecond = 


phalanx : they are bound down by 


wt.at is called an, atnilar I — 
which is really a general Meath 


the fin * thicker at the Joints 


than elſew RCs 
Flexor — 7, vel Porforans N 
dis. It atiſes from the poſterior part 


of the tibia, juſt beo the pop: - 
tæus, and from the interoſſeous li. 


gament; then goes on the inſide of 
the aſtraga dus ünd os calcis (from 
whoſe rm part 4 ſhort hay 


riſes, which is called 4rcefſbr . + 
and paſſing through the lit of th 

hr, its Fore tehdons are in. 
erted into the ha ſes of the laſt bones 
of the toes. This muſcle receives 


ſome 
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- fGbula, an 
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lon 
fn Pollicis. There are two 


of theſe muſcles; the firſt ariſes 


from the internal extuberance of the 
humerus, and from the middle and 
inner part of the radius, by two 
different orders of fleſny fibres; 
and ng under the ligamentum 
annulare, its tendon is inſerted in- 


to the third bone of the thumb. 
The ſecond ariſes from the bones 


of the carpus from the annular li- 


gament, and is inſerted into. the ſe - 
cCond internode of the thumb. 


Flexor Pollicis Pedis longus, ariſes 


from the u and back part of the | 
4 paſſing behind the in- 


ner ancle, is inſerted into the laſt 
þone of the t toe. 
Flexor Pollicis Pedis brevis, ariſes 


from the os .cuneiforme medium, 


and is inſerted into the ofla ſeſamoi- 


da upon the ſecond joint of the 


great toe. 
Flexore: Primi Intern 


both on the hands and feet. Win- 


flow calls them Lumbricales, which 


ſee. Dr. Hunter deſcribes the lum- 
bricales as productions of the fexors, 


| and deſcribes diſtinctly the 


Flexor Primi Internodii Pollicis 
Manus. It riſes from the annular 


ligament of the carpus, and is in- 


ſerted into the firſt bone of the 
thumb. 

Flexor Secundi Ana Pellicis 
Manage. I; is made up of two por- 
tions; the anterior of which is in- 
ſerted into one ſeſamoid bone, the 

ſerior into the outer. 

Flint. It is a genus in the order 


of Quartz. It is a quartzoſe ſtone, 
very hard and compact; of a ſolid tar 

ſtructure; always inveſted with an 
_ outward cruſt; and either tranſ- 


parent or nnn. Ed- 
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Tome fibres from tho flexor pollicis 


dit Digito- 
"ren. Theſe are muſcles that are 


-flower as 
 ly-flower. 


' Flints (Liquor! of.) When two 
br three parts of alkaline ſalt are 
added to one of vitrifiable earth, 
and the degree of heat is carried no 
further than to melt the mixture, 
without igen for the alcali 
to evaporate, the product obtained 
is a viiriforma maſs, in which the 
earth is held in ſolution : but as the 
mixture retains a_ great ſuperabun- 
dance of alcali, it preſerves almoſt 


all the properties of alkaline falt ; 
it powerfu fm attracts moiſture from 
the air, and deliqueſces. In this 


ſtate it is called Liguor of Flints, 
Beaume. 

Flixweed. See Sophia. 

Fle;.” See Flowers. 

Flos Aeris, a cies of Epidene 
drum. 

Flos Amentaceus. See Amextaceons 
Flowers. 

Flos Apetalus. Theſe are without 
petals. 

Fios Aque, paper · byſſus, a ſpecies 
of Byſus. | 
Flos campaniformis. Theſe flowers 
are ſhaped like a bell. Thoſe whoſe 
_ ſpread wide, are termed open 

bell. u aped r but thoſe which 
are much leſs ſpread, are called tu- 
bulous bell-ſhaped Flowers. .- 

Flas r er It is ſuch a 


ped like a clove gil. | 


Flos Compoſitus, vel floſeuloſus. It 
is a compound flower, compoſed 
of florets or leſs flowers; of this 


Kind is the dandelion and many 


others. 

Flos n It is compoſed 
of four petals, 9 in the form 
of a croſs. this ſort are the 


es, the wall flower, and muſ- 


gi Cuculi, meadow pinks, wild 
williams, cuckow-flower, ragged ro- ' 
r. a ſpecies of Lychnis. 


Flas Ferri, iron ay a wo hs 


FL 


Flas Ferri. It is a ſpecies of of cal- 


careous ſtone, or of ſpar, of «the 
figure of vegetable bodies. It is 


' compoſed of ramifications, reſem- 
elles coral; frequently of a 


blin 
moſt elegant white colour. In ſome 


ſpecimens of the for ferri the fibres 


run chiefly longitudinally, ſome few 
branch out laterally. 


i Fial. See Flus Compo- 


Flas Infundibuliformis, a funnel- 
\. ſhaped flower.” Of this kind is the 
marvel of Peru: Its border is co- 
nical, it contracts, and ends in a 
e 
; ower o wpiter, 
2 ſpecies of Agroftemma, which 


Flos Lobiatus, lip-ſhaped flower. 


Tt is an 1} lar monopetalous 
flower, divided commonly into two 
_ lips; the upper is called the Cref, 
and the under one, tlie Beard. As 
the Lamium or Archangel. | 
ſos: - Litiaceus, a lily-thaped flow- 
It is generally compoſed of fix 
petal which reſemble thoſe of the 
Of this ſort are the tulip and 
phodel. 
g Monopetalus, a flower com- 
dene of one leaf. All thoſe flowers 
'whoſe leaves are joined at the bot- 


tom, ſo'that they fall off entire, are 


termed Menopetalous Flowers. 


Flor Monopetalus Anomalus, an 


irregular lower, conſiſting of one 


Flor Papillmacess a pea-bloom- 
flower. It is a flower which, in 
ere meaſure, reſembles a butter- 
.” with its wings ed. It 

ways conſiſts — the vexillum, 
OS large roundifh petal; two 
wings, whic 


and the carina, which is a- concave 


Peu: W 


„ 


s G cler of Cryprometalline Ploſer: 
i Edwards. 


compoſe the lides ; flower. "Theſe grow 


2 K 


— it conſiſts of two 

pars} ne cloſely to 
rſonatus, a p 

It is an irregular mono 

flower, which gapes, but, is cloſed 


between its 1 a palate. 
in the tri, IT 


Nat ous: 


>" 
los Petalodis, 4 petalous een. 
It is a flower whoſe organs of gene- 


ration are ſurrounded with 
is — to Apetalus Flor. 
olypetalus, a lous 
flower. It is one co ore | 
ral petals. When in 
figure and poſition, it 15 called a 


; it 


regular polypetalous Flower ; but when 


the petals do not agree in figure and 
ſition, it is called an irreg * 
talous Flower." | 


Flos Radiatus, a radiated Sept 
It conſiſts of two parts, viz. the 
diſk and the rays, which are ſeveral, 
ſemiflorets ſet round the diſk in the 
form of a ftar. Theſ are called 
radiated diſcous Flowers 5 but thoſe 


| which have no ſuch rays are called 


naked diſcous Flowers. 


Flag Neues, ele pet y 


ers. They conſiſt of five, or more 


petals, which are placed circularly 
in form of a'roſe, 

Fler Rotatus, It is a flower in 
the form of a wheel; ſuch are 


thoſe of bora 
/culdfus see Flos . 


Flos ſemi 

Flos flamineus. It is one which 
is compoſed of many chives —_ 
ed in a calyx, having no petals; Of 
this ſort is the urtica,'or ſtinging. 
nettle, &c. 

Fler Aerilis, a barren flower. Thoſe 
have no embryo adhering to em 1 
ſo are called male ee 
Flos verticillatus, whorle-ſhaped. 
cloſely united, 
ſurrounding the ſtalk at 
As the — ' 


3 


 poſitus, 


_ 


onated flow-' | 


of ſeve- 


- 


joints. | 


"1 ; 
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r wmbellatns,, an urmbellated 
flower. It is when the extremity, 
of the ſtalk or branch is divided 


into ſeveral pedicles, or rays, be- 
aing from the ame point, and 


opening in ſucha manner as to form 


umbrella. : 


Flat wrceolats 9 
flower. Of this ſort are the arbu- 
tus and whortleberry. 

Flowers, in Chem: 


„ 
pipe cut off obliquely, as in thi 


o * 
F L \ | 


ariſtolochia; 2. labiate ; and th 
either with one lip only, as in the 


acanthium and ſcordium; or with 


two lips, as in the far greater 


of the labiate fowers, And here the 
upper lip is ſometimes turned up- 


wards, and the convex part downs 
wards, as in the chamæciſſus, &c. 
but moſt uſually the upper 


ip is 
convex above, and turns the oy 


9 - 


ſubtile parts of dry bodies, which 
riſe by fire to the top of veſſels 


low part down to its fellow below, 
and fo repreſents a kind of helmet, 


made on purpole to receive them; 


as the flowers of ſulphur, benjamin, 


In Botany, ſuch are reckoned per- 
fect flowers, which have a — 
men, calyx, ſtylus; &c. and what- 
ever flower wants either of theſe, 
is. reckoned imperfect. Perfect 
Bewers are divided into ſimple ones, 

hich are not compoſed of other 
. ones, and which uſually 
have but one ſingle ſtyle; and com- 
| F which conſiſt of many 

oſculi, all making but one flower. 
Simple 5s are manopelons, 
which have the body of the fler 
all of one entire leaf, though ſome- 
times cut or divided a little way into 
many ſeeming petala, or leaves, as 
in borage, bugloſs, &c. or polype- 
talous, which have diſtinct petala, 


or monk's hood. And from-thence 


theſe are frequently called Galeate, 
Cucullate, and Galericulate Flowers 3 
and in this form are the flawers. of 


the lamium, and -moſt verticillate - 


ts: 3. corniculate, i. e. fuch 
low Powers as have on their up- 
per part a kind of ſpur or little horn; 
as in the Lininria, Delphinum, &c. 
Compounded flowers. are either, 
1. diſcous or diſcoidal, that is, 
whoſe floſculi are ſet together fa 


cloſe, thick, and even, as to make 


the ſurface. of the flower plain and 


flat, which therefore, becauſe of its 


round form, will be like a diſcus: 


which diſk is ſometimes radiated, 


when there is a. row of petala 


ſtanding round in the diſk like the 


points of a ſtar, as in the Matri- 
caria, Chamamelum,"&c, arid ſome- 
times naked, having no ſuch radiat- 


« E 


' 


5 aud thoſe. falling off ſingly, and ed leaves round the limb of its 

not all together, as the ſeeming pe- diſk; as in the Tanacetum 2, 

| tala of the monopetalous flowers planifolious, which: is compoſed of 

E always do. Both thoſe are farther pra flowers ſet together in circus 

= divided into uniform and difform lar rows round the centre, and whoſe me 
F< flawers. The former baye their face is uſyally- indented, notched, 

| right and left-hand parts, and the "uneven, and jagged ; as the Hera: 


forward and backward. parts all cia, Sonchi, &c. 3. fiſtular, which 1 
alike; but the difform have no are compounded of many long, hol- 


ſuch regularity, . as in the gfoxvers 
of. ſage, dead-nettle, &c. A mo- 
nopetalous difform flower is like - 
wile farther divided into, 1. ſemifiſ- 


low little fowers, like pi all 


divided into large jags at the ends; 


Imperfect  fowers, becauſe they 


want the petala, are called Stami- 


4 9 
FS. + K® 


tular, whoſe. upper part reſembles a neous, . Apetalousy and Gaileunuc: 


4 


25 


And thoſe which hang pe 


: 
: 1 l 
3 


tim) 


by - theſe may be added Arbe, Abe | 


1 


fine threads like the Juli, are by ed, or ſuch as are deficient in fome 


Tournefort called Amentaceous ; we 
called them Cats-tails. The term 
Campaniformis is uſed for ſuch as 


are in the ſhape of a bell; and In- 


Fundibulifernis, for ſuch as are in 


the form of a funnel. ee, de Lace. ses Fir 4 
In the Linnæan ſyſtem, complete "Sins (Barhadves. 9 Pa. 
flowers are divided into ſimple and ciana 
aggregate. * Simple flowers differ 2 Dalat See Ade- 
from aggregate in that they nenthera. 


have not any part of fructiſication 


commen to many. flowers, as is the 


caſe” with aggre 
called 1 many floſ- 
culi (florets) are, _— mediation 
of ſome part of ification 
common to them all ſo united, that 
no one of them could be taken out, 
without deſtr 


' whole, of whic — 


. common part in —— 
zs either the le or the ca- 
lyx. A flower of the 


Ag- 
* a fo 


ret. 2 flowers are prima- 
ril a into ſeven kinds, 
. from —  axpmeg 


are termed; by Linnæus the Aggre- 
5 properly ſo called, the Com- 


pound, the Umbellate, the Cymoſe, the 


Amentaccaus, the Glumoſe, the Spa- 
«iceous. A flower is ſometimes luxu- 
riant, or what is commonly called 
a. double it is ſo termed 
when ſome of the parts of fructif- 
cation are augmented in number, 
and others thereby excluded. The 
luxuriancy. is commonly owing to 
the luxuriancy of its. nouriſhment ; 


the multiplied is uſually. the 
lla, but ſometimes the calyx 
alſo; and by this increaſe of the 


covers, the eſſential of fruc- 
tification are 1 


fauert are divi into, Mulkipli- 
- Cath, multiplied,” „ Full, and the 


ing the form of — 


diſpo 


„which ſtand oppoſed to t 
— ones. Flowers are fart 


diſtinguiſhed into male, female, | 


r and neuter. . 


2 8 


are vis. 


Flowers of Zinc. 


are to 
be conſidered as the "al of an 
ſemi-metal. The calx is very re- 


2 „and in the higheſt deze 


Fluates, are ſalts formed dy the 
combination of the fluoric acid 
. acids) with the different alka- 


ine, earthy, and metalline baſes; 
there are . twenty-four ſpecies enu-- 
merated in 8 s Elements of 
Natural Hiſtory a nd Chemiſtry, - 
Fluftuation, ' a term in Surgery 
When matter is formed in an a 
ſceſs, and lightly preſſed with the. 
anger, the motion of ian 
yay ogg. . 
in, a ſpecies of Vernica. 
Fluidity, is is a 8 arif. 
ing from the ſmalln the con- 


der N 15 


: 


* 


ſtituent particles of bodies, and their. _ - 


ſition to motion from the 
ſphericity 


can. eaſily ſſſde over one 
vy they — wi manner of 


ways, and can touch but in few 


points. Mr. Boyle, in his Hiſtory. © 
of - ee Rogen + ſeveral rer 
| nto, and 2 =p 3 
. in confirmatio g 

of his conjectures; 
— Dy. T in — 
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light, heat, 


one another, and fo 


ſtrongly a 


Uke wile ſtrongly attracted by them, 
into a fix 
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pheriomenon, without recourſe to 


the true cauſe of the various agita- 
tions and motions of the particles of 


fluids, aſſigned by fir Iſaac Newton, 


who, as he lays it down for a pri- 


mary law of nature, that all par- 
ticles of matter do attract one an- 
other when they come within a cer- 
tain diſtance; ſo he alſo conjec- 
_ tures, that at all 2 diſtances 


they do fly away from, and avoid 
one another; for then, though their 
common gravity may keep them 
together in a maſs, together with 
the preſſure of other bodies upon 
them; yet their continual endea- 
your to avoid one another ſingly, 
and the ad ventitious impulſes of 
or other external 
cauſes, may make the particles of 
fluids eontinually more round about 
6 produce this 

uality. There is a difficulty in- 
deed in accounting why the parti- 
cles of fluids always keep at ſuch 
2 diſtance from one another, as 


not to come within the ſphere of 


one another's attraction. he fa- 


brick and conſtitution of that fluid 


body, water, is wonderfully amaz- 
ing; that a body ſo very rare, 
and which has fuch a vaſt over- 
proportion of pores, or interſperſed 
vacuity, to ſolid matter, ſhould yet 


be perfectly incompreſſible by the 


eater force, And yet this fluid 
is eaſily reducible into that firm, 
tranſparent, friable body, which we 
call: ice, by being only expoſed to 
2 certain degree of cold. One 


would here think, that though the 
Particles of water cannot come near 


enough to attract each other, yet 
the intervening frigorific matter 
doth, by being mingled per minima, 
ict them, and is itſelf 


maſs 


body ; which ſold 


* 


and ſo N fixes all t 


body loſes its ſolidity again, wien 
by heat the vinculum is ſolved, and 
the frigorific 1 are disjoined 
from thoſe of the water, and are 
forced to fly out of it. And juſt 
thus may the fumes of lead per- 
haps fix quickſilver. When a — 

ſolid body, ſuch as a metal, is by 
heat reduced into a fluid, the par- 
ticles of fire disjoin and ſeparate 
its conſtituent parts, which mutual 
attraction cauſed before to cohere, 
and keep them at ſuch a ditance 
from one another, as that they are 

out of the ſphere of each other's 
attraction as long as that violent 
motion laſts; and when by their 
lightneſs and activity they are 
flown off, unleſs they be renewed. 


by a continual ſupply, the compo- 


nent particles of the metal come 
near enough again to feel one an- 
other's attraction. As therefore 
the cauſe of coheſion of the parts 
of ſolid bodies appears plainly to be 
their mutual attraction; ſo the 
chief cauſe of fluidity ſeems to be 
a contrary motion impreſſed on the 
particles of fluids, by which they 
avoid and fly from one another, as 
ſoon as they come at, and as long as 
they keep ſuch a diſtance from each 
other. 1 is obſerved alſo in all 
fluids, that the direction of their 
preſſure againſt the veſſels that con- 
tain them, is in lines perpendicular 
to the ſides of ſuch veſſels; which 
property being the renee reſult - 
of the particles of any fluids bein 
Kip re it ſhews that the parts of 
fluids are ſo, or of a figure very 
nearly approaching thereunto. As 


this is a very neceſſary præcogni- 
— 45 under HNydreſtatien, 


tum, ſee fart 
and Glands in general. | 
Fluor, an order in the claſs of 
Stones. Fluor are foſſil bodies, 
which ſtrike not fire with ſteel; 
efferveſce not with acids; very 


4 


© teadily are brought into fuſion, 


either by themſelves, or when 


mixed with certain other” earths 
and ſtones, | eſpecially the calca. 
reous; and more eaſily brought 
iuto fuſion, under ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, than the foſſil bodies, with 
which they can be confounded. 
Edwards, e 
Fluer, is a philaſophical term uſed 
to ſignify the actual ſtate of fluidity 
of 4 th whilſt their parts are 


kept in motion by fire, og any other 


agent. 1 5 
S Fluor Albus, is a diſtemper com- 
mon to the female ſex, called 
them the Mites. 
laxneſs of the 


rus, and a co 


It ariſes from a 
ands of the ute- 
pituitous blood, 


that, inſtead of the menſtrual dif- lik 
charges, iſſues out a ſlimy yellow- 


iſh matter, not much unlike the run- 
ning of a gonorrhea, and which it 
is ſo near akin to, as hardly to be 
_ diſtinguiſhed; and ſometimes is at- 
© tended too with ſuch a ſharpneſs, 
as to make it dangerous to men to 
have any venereal intercourſe with 
them at thoſe times. The cure is 


much the ſame as in a gonorrhea, 


and requires deterging and ſtrength- 
ening ; to both which purpoſes moſt 
of the turpentines are conducive, 
eſpecially after due evacuation. 
This is alſo by ſome writers called 
Fluor Muliebris, and Utcrinus.. 
Fluor Ericiformis, It is an in- 
ſtance of thoſe fuors which in their 
configuration reſemble vegetables. 
Flut, or Flufs, i. e. Fluor. 
Flux (Rlack.) The white fur 


detonates briſkly by means of kindled _ 


charcoal, and the nitre and tartar 
mutually alkalize each otNer. If 
this inflammation be effected in a 
mortar ſlightly covered, part of the 
ſmoke that riſes from the tartar com- 
dines with the alkali, which is the 


product of the inflammation, and 
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forms a very 285 reductive of me- 
tals. Beaume. „„ 


Rb 
Hlux (Crude,) i. e. Flux (Whize.) 
To one part of 
nitre add two of tartar. This mix- 


Flax (White. 


ture is uſed for the fufion and re- 


duction of ores and metallic calces. | 


Beaume, 


Flaxion, is uſed by the chemiſts 


in the ſame ſenſe as Fuſion; and 


ſignifies running any metals or 


other bodies into a fluid, by fire or 
otherwiſe. It alſo ſignifies the ſame 
as Defluxion, or Catarrh, from ua, 


by to "a" For which reaſon like- 
wiſe Fluxus Alvinus is = diarrhaa, | 

Fluxus Hepaticus, a dy/entery, from 

the contents of the ſtools, aud the 


= "A — , 
* 1. 3 4 * 1 1 


e. d. 
Fluxion of ſumeufl. 
tion of Humour * 


Fluxut, the ſame le enoffr. 7 
Fecarins, bread broiled” on the | 


hearth, or gridiron. 


Focus. 


uſe of it to expreſs the ſeat of 
fever, or ſome other diſtempers. I 


Optics it is the point of convergence 


renders it black and phlogiſtic. This 


— 


From its ſignifying ® - 
hearth, or fire place, ſome have made 


or concourſe, where the rays meet 


and croſs the axis after their refrac- 


tion or reflection. 2a 
Fodina. The labyrinth in the 

bone of the ear is thus called. 
Fædula, a ſpecies of Fungus. 
Fæniculi, 


ſaſſaffras wood. 4 


Fæniculum, fennel, a ſpecies of 


Anethum according to Linnæus; the 
college have retained the ſeed of 


this plant in their Pharmacopeia ; © 


a ſimple water, Aqua Fœniculi is 
directed; the ſeed alfo enters the 
Spiritus Juniperi Compoſitus, for- 


. called Aqua Juniperi Com- 
ta . 0 | 


Feniculum Alpinum, « name of the 
Meum, 2 8 i 
8 A a Feniculem , 
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Oabratut. 
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Is thus called after it is 
formed, before that, it is called 
_ Em 
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Fæniculum Aunuum. See 1 Haga, put! back again, and, if oſſible, 


© Feniculum Erraticum, 
frage. * n 


ngliſh 


See Crithmum. | 


- WER 


'* "Feniculum Porcinum. See Peure- 


i. e. Funcus 
Fenn Gracum, fenugreek, 2 


Fenum Camelorum, 


ſpecies of Trigonella. The college 


have retained this ſeed in their Phar- 


macopcia. N 

Fam Gracum Sylveſtre. See 
* Glaug. 1 A 2 | C4 s 

_ Fetabulum. 80 M. A. Severinus 


calls an abſceſs with a cyſt. - 
Fetus, The child in the womb 
perfectly 


The ſarut, when formed, 
is almoſt of an oval fi whilſt 
it lies in the womb, its head 
hangs down with its chin upon the 
brealit ; its back is round; with its 
arms it embraces its knees, which 
are drawn up to its belly; and its 
heels are cloſe to its buttocks, its 
head upwards, and its face is to- 
wards its mother's belly: but about 
the ninth month, its head, which 
was always ſpecifically lighter than 
any other part, becomes ſpecifically 


_ heavier, its bulk bearing a muc 


imaller proportion to its ſubſtance 
than it did, and conſequently it 
muſt tumble in the liquor which 
contains it; ſo its head falls down, 
its feet up; and its face turns 


towards its mother's back; but be- 


cauſe then it is in an irkſome, though 
favourable. poſture for its exit, the 


motion it makes for its relief gives 
frequent pains to its mother, which , 
Cauſes a contraction of the womb, 


for the expulſion, of the Fetus. 


When the child preſents in any 


other poſture, it ſhould be carefully 


theſe- bein 
-pulpy body, and coming forth in 


turned the right way ; if that can- 


„ Dees not be done, it ſhould be brought 

Fenculum Marinum, Magus & | 

5 Miau. N 
Fenculum Orientale. See  Cumi- 


away by the feet. See Conception. 
Huliaceum Ornamentum. The 
fringed ſubſtance at the extremity 
of the Tubæ Fallopianz. . ' | 


_ * Poliata Terra, a name for ul 


hur after it is prepared, as noticed 
bn the Neat. Chym. Alſo a name 
of the Sal Diuret. _ | <p 

Foliation, is one of the parts of 
the flower of a plant, - being the 
collection of thoſe fugacious co- 


loured leaves, called Petala, which 


conſtitute the compaſs of the flow - 


er; and alſo ſometimes to ſecure 


and guard the fruit which ſucceeds 
the foliation, as in * ears, 
&c. and ſometimes ſtands within it, 
as in cherries, apricots, &c. for 
of a very terider and 


the colder parts of the ſpring, 
would be often injured by the ex- 
tremities of weather, if they were 
not thus protected, and lodged up 
within their flowers. 
Foliation, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, 
denotes the complicate or folded 
ſtate the leaves are in, whllſt they 
remain concealed within the buds 
of the plant. Leaves, in reſpe& to 
the manner of their complication, 
are either involute, rolled in; re- 
volute, rolled back; 'obvolute, roll - 
ed againſt each other; convoluie, 
rolled together; iubricate, when 
they are parallel with a ſtraight ſur- 
face, and lie one over tlie other; 
eguitant, when the ſides of the 
leaves lie parallel, and approach 
in ſuch manner as the outer em- 
brace the inner; conduplicate, dou- 
bled together 5 plaited; re: 
clinate, reclined ; circinal, compaſſ- 
ed, when the leaves are rolled in 
ſpirally downwards, as in ferns and 
Gains palms. * 


Fulinm, Leaf, which ſee. 
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Faliam, 


, p * 
ud \ 


- Folium, a name of the philoſo- 8 
pher's ſtone; alſo that triangular 


- membranaceous ſinus where there is 
a concourſe of the ſagittal and co- 


ronal ſutures in infants. It ſigni- 
fies a relaxed uvula, in Arnaldus. 
And it is a name of the Malaba- 


thram, or the Laurus Caſſia of Lin- : 


neus. * | 
Fiolium Angulatum, an angular 
leaf. It is when the margin is cut 
into ſeveral angles. | 
Foliunm Auriculatum, an eared 
leaf. Tt is one whoſe baſe next the 
pedicle is indented, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling an ear. 4 | 
Folium Compoſitum, a compound 
leaf. When more than one leaflet, 


or little leaf is connected with a 


leaf- ſtem. 1 
Folium Crenatum, as in ground 
ivy, a crenated leaf. It is one which 
is pinked about the edges. - 
Fiolium Digitatum, a digitated 
leaf. It is a compound leaf, divid- 
ed into ſeveral parts, all of which 


meet together at the tail, ſo as to re- 


ſemble a hand, When ſeveral leaf- 
lets are connected at their baſe to 
one leaf-ſtem, as in the horſe-cheſ- 
nut. 
Fvolium Integru 
It is one that hath no diviſion on the 
edges. | 
* »  Polium Laciniatum, a ja 


into ſeveral deep portions in an ir- 
regular manner. ; 
Folium Pinnatum, a pinnated leaf. 
When a leaf ſtem connects ſeveral 
| leaflets or leſs leaves at its ſides, as 


occurs in the roſe. Uſually an odd 


or ſingle leaflet terminates the leaf- 
ſtem, it is then termed: pinnatum 


cum impari. But, when two leaf. 


lets terminate the leaf-ſtem, it is 
Called pinnatum cum pari. This 
occurs in garden beans. 

Fuolium Quinquefoliatum, à quin- 


* 


* 
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- 
a F o 
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m, an entire leaf. 


| pged leaf. and continues the diſeaſe, _ -, ... + 
It is one that is cut about the edges 
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quefoliated leaf. It is a digitated 1 
leaf, conſiſting of five fingers. 

Folium Sagittatum,-a ſpear-ſh: 
leaf, It is one which ends in three 8. 
ſharp angles, reſembling a dart. 
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Fiolium Simplex, a ſimple leaf. Ic 1 
is one that is, not divided contrary A 
to compolitum.;. wer 1 
Fuolium Sinuatum, a ſinuated leaf. 4 
It is one that is hollowed out about ä 
the edges. As in the ax. _ »  ._ 
Poliam  Tvifoliatum, à trifoliated = | 
leak, It is a digitated leafy with = 
three ungez. watt \ 
FTolium Trilobatum. A trilobated _ 3 
leaf. It conſiſts of three obtuſe i 
lobes, which are not divided to the —4 
bottom. As in the Hepatica. 1 
Folliculus Fellis, the gall- bladder. 
' Nef i. e. Folliculus, the nam fe 
a leather bag filled with wind, 7 
and fed as an rote by the an- 
cient Romas. f 
Fomentation, is a ſort. of partial .6 
bathing, by applying hot flannels to 1 


any part dipped in medicated de- 
coctions, whereby ſteams are com- 
municated to the diſeaſed parts, 
theit veſſels are relaxed, and, their 
morbid action is thereby remov - 


ed. | N 

Fomes, fe wel, from fovenda. When 
ſpoken of diſeaſes, it is the internal 
or antecedent cauſe which foments 
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Fomes Ventriculi, a name which 1 
the ancients gave to the ſpleeg, 

Fomates. r. Cullen obſerves. ' 
that cloaths, &c. receive contagious 
matter from human bodies, and re. 
tain it in an active ſtate. for a long 
time. The ſubſtances thus imbibed,.. 
he ſays, are called by this name 
Many think that contagion received 
from them is more powerful than 
that ariſing from human bodies. 

Fons Chymig, the fountain of 1 
chemiſtry, an epithet of mercu x. 

Fons Philefophorue, the 'philoſo- 

Aa2 pher's 
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er's fountain, an epithet of the 

_ Balnewm Marie, . 

Fur Pul/ans, vel Pulſatilis, It is 
the part on children's heads called 
Fortamella, which ſee. . 

Fiontale Acetoſum. In Paracelſus 
it is the ſame as Acidule. 

* Fontana, It is the membranous. 

1 which is found in new- born in- 

nts at the coronal and ſagittal com- 


miſſures, and which, in length of | 
tural Hiſtory and Chemiſtry. - , 


time, hardens into a bone. | 
_. Fomanella,' or Fonticulus, ſignifies 
ſtrictly a little ſpripg, and is uſed to 
exprets iſſues, ſetons, or any ſuch 
hke artificial diſcharges. | 
— © "Pontinalis, water-moſs, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany, of the order 
of Mut, or Mees. He enume- 
rates four ſpecies and one variety. 
Pool Stones (Male,) a ſpecies of 
Orchis. - = pk 
Fiel Stonet ( Female.) See Morio. 
»  Foramen, a hole. | 
 Foramen Arteria Dura Matris. 
See Dura Mater. | 4 
Nramen Ccum, the name of a 
hole in the middle of the tongue. 
Foramen Lacerum. See Dura Ma- 
the heart of a fœtus, we find this 
Hole ; it is ſeated under the tuber- 
eulum Loweri, and goes through 
the ſeptum auricularum, direftly 
fed to the vena cava inferior, 
After the child is born, and a little 
grownup, this hole cloſes up, though 
in ſome inſtances « ns a little 
Zen, even through old age. 
8 (O 2 e. Es- 
. "OPS 25 
. " Porceps, properlv ſignifies a pair 
e tht Ie fed er an inſtru- 
ment in chirurgery, to extract any 
thing out of wounds, and the like 
occaſions. 
= * Pore-Skin. See Præputium. 
Fioner, an inſtrument to draw 


N N amen Orale. On examining 


„ 


a conſiderable part of the pharma - 


be had from Dr. Lewis's Commer- 
eim Plileſophico-technicum, Part the 


acne 
3 . 


. 
' Form, is the eſſential, ſpecifical, _ 
or diſtinguiſhing modification of the a 
matter of which any thing is com- 
poſed, ſo as thereby to give it ſuch 
a peculiar manner of exiſtence. 
Formiates, are ſalts formed by the 
combination of the formic acid (ſee 
Acids) with the different alkaline, 
earthy, and metallic baſes; there 
are twenty-four ſpecies enumerated 
in M. Fourcroy's Elements of Na- 


Formica, the ant, or piſmire. 
This inſect contains an acid juice, 
which is probably that which pro- 
duces the uneaſineſs on our (kins, 
when they are ſaid to have ſtung us. 
Formica, the. name of a ſort of 
black wart, with a broad baſe and 
cleft ſuperficies. Alſo the name of 
a varicoſe tumor on the anus and 
glans penis; and. little tumors, 
which reſemble the biting of ants, 
are thus named. | Tj 
| Formica, or Furmica Miliaris, a 
ſpecies of Herpes. | "of 
Formicans Pulſus, an exceeding 
ſmall and unequal pulſe, being no 
more than a leſs degree of the ver- 
miĩcular, is thus named by Galen. 
Formix, the ſame as Noli me tan. 
gere, Lupus, or Herpes Efthiomenss.. 
Fermula, a little form of pre 
ſcription, ſuch as phyſicians direct 
in extemporaneous practice, in diſ- 
tinction from the t forms, 
which are for the, offticinal medi- 
. 2629 . | 
Fornax, a furnace. Furnaces are 


/ 


ceutic apparatus. The moſt ſimple 
is the. common ſtove, called the 
Furnace for open Fire, Beſides this 
there are the wind. furnace, the re- 
verberatory furnace, &c. On fur- 
naces all deſirable ſatis faction may 


Firſt. | ES 
Fornicatus, or Fornicated Petals, 
| as are- 


— 


„E. 


are ſuch flower-leaves as are arched 


after the manner of the upper lip of- 


clary. or ſage flowers. 
Fornix, It is a part of the corpus 
calloſum in the brain, and is ſo call- 
ed becauſe of a diſtant reſemblance 
that it hath to the arches of ancient 
vaults, when viewed in a particular 4 
manner. 

Forflohlea, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He enumerates three ſpe 
„ Ehe ſimple fracture, that is, 


cies. 1 
Forſfer a, a PAYS in Linnzus's 
botany. He enumerates but one 
CIEh. . 
 Portification Agate, See oe” 
Portis (Aqua,) a name of the 
nitrous acid, given becauſe of its 


diſſolving power. In the manu- 


facture of ſoap, the cauſtic alkaline 
eg is called alſo the frong 


1. 2, a ditch. In Anatomy, it is 
ame as Fofſa Navicularis. 3 

wy” % Amynte. It is a double- 
headed roller, about four yards ng, 
and on inch and a half broad; 
be applied to the head, &c. 

Faſa Magna, the interior cavity 
of the pudendum muliebre. 

Feſa Navicularis. See Aur icula, 
alſo the Fu Magna. 

Fofſa Pituitaria, i. e. Sella Tur: 


cica. 
Foil. This ſignifies any thing 


that is dug” out of the earth; from lare. 


Fedio, to dg. For the ſeveral divi- 
fions of which, ſee the writings of 
natural hiſtorians. | 

Pofelis Sal, i. e. Sal Gemmæ. 


Pethergill a genus in Linnzus's 


botany. He enumerates one ſpecies. 
Fotus, the ſame as Fomentation. . 
Foven, the ſinus of the pudendum 


muhebre. In the bath rooms it is a 


ſudatory, for receiving one or both 
legs, in order to ſweating, 
Fovea Cordis, the hollow of the 
heart. 


„ 0 35 


too 


places this 
claſo Locales, and order In e, | 
. 0 


n 5 


F R * 
F "ee Dipitalis and Go. 


rardia. 


hte (Baſtard): See 25 


Foxtail, or Partailgraſe. 


Fracaſtorii (hei i. e. Fu. RES 
Fe t del. | 


9 # 
Fracture, from 
The firſt diviſion 6f fr actures is that 
of the French, which is as. follows: 


when one bone is broken in one 
place only: 2. The compound frac 


parts than one; or when two bones 
that are joined together, as the ra- 
dius and ulna, are both broken: 
3. A complicated fracture, that is, 

when with a fracture, there is a ail 
location or a- wound There are 


various other, diſtinctions of frac- 
tures, as from their direction, viz. 


tranſverſe, oblique, longitudinal, &c, 
PFr,enum, ſignifies a 
uſed for the membranous ligament 


under the tongue, which ſometimes - 


wants cutting in. infants, to give 


ſutficient room for the tongue's mo- 


tion. There is alſo a bridle of the 


penis, which ties the prepuce to the 
gans; and which being contracted 


in a gonorrhea, i is called a Ane, 
which ſee. 


Frenum, i. e. Li igamentum uns 


Fraga, or 75 agaria, ſtraw 
a genus in Linneus's botany. 
enumerates three ſpecies. 
Fraxilitas Oſum; alſo led 
Friabilitas Offum. It conſiſts in 
great a redundance of the earthy 
parte in the ſound habit; in the 
ſed, the ſcurvy, lues venerea, 
and the ſcrophutous err we may 
be the cauſe. 
Frambœiſta, the yaws. De. Cullea 
genus of diſeaſe in the 


Cit 


- 


ture, when a bone is broken in more 


2 
idle, and is 
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*_  Frambeiſe.*. See Ini. 
yields a great quantity 


of infipid water. There remgins at 
the bottom of the alembic the ca- 


e 


7 ö 7 


rating them, and putting them into 


- Frangipane, Milk diſtilled in a various motions, breaks this union, f 


and ſeparates tlie panels, ſo far 
tha 


from one another, that they get out 
of the diſtance of the attracting 


ſeous part dried, which is the ſub- force, and into the verge of tbe 


ſtance thus namen. 
Frangula, the berry- bearing al- 
der, a — of Rhanmus. - 
Duanleuia, ſea-heath, à genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


Fraxinella. See Diftamnus. 
Fraxinus, the aſh-tree, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany He enume- 
rates three ſpecies. // 
Frectie. See . 2 
Freezing." Although this term is 


= ** 


repelling force, and then the water 
re- aſſumes its fluid form. Now that 
cold and freezins do ariſe from 
ſome ſubſtance of a ſaline nature 
floating in the air, it ſeems pro- 


bable from hence, that all ſalts, . 


and more eminently ſome particu- 
lar ones, when mixed with ſnow or 


ice, do prodigiouſly increaſe the 


force and effects of cold. We 


ſee alſo that all ſaline bodies do 
produce a ſtiffneſs and frigidity in 


out of the province of medicine, yet the parts of thoſe bodies into which 
it is concerned in ſuch a change of they enter. Microſcopical obſerva- 
bodies as bears a reſemblance*to, tions upon ſalts manifeſt, that the 


and therefore may explicate the al- figures of ſome ſalts, before they 
teration made in ſeveral ſubſtances ſhoot into maſſes, are thin double 


under the phyſician's. directions; wedge- like particles, which. have 


and for that reaſon is of uſe to be abundance of ſurface in reſpe& to 
+ anderftood. That ice is ſpecifi- their ſolidity, (which is the reaſon. 


cally lighter than the water out of why they ſwim in water when once 


certain by its ſwimming in it; and 


thoſe numerous bubbles which are 


3s equally certain: but how thoſe 
bubbles come to be generated in 
Freezing, and what ſubſtance they 
contain in them, if it be any, is an 
enquiry of great importance, and 
perhaps, if diſcovered, might help 
us much to underſtand the nature 
of cold. The true cauſe of the 
congelation of water into ice, 
ſeems plainly to be the introduction 
of the frigoriſic particles into the 


V» pores or interſtices between the 


Particles of water; and by that 
means getting ſo near them, as to 


1 be juſt within the ſpheres of one 


+ another's attraction, and then they 


muſt cohere into one ſolid or firm 
body But heat afterwards. ſepa- 


produced in it by its congelation,. ſome meaſure 


which it is by Freezing made, is raiſed in it, though ſpecifically hea-., 
w 


vier.) Theſe ſmall points of the 


that this levity of ice proceeds from falt getting into the pores of the 


water, een, alſo they are in 
1 


ter-time, (when the heat of the ſun 
is not ordinarily ſtrong enough to 
diſſolve the ſalts into a fluid, to break 
their points, and to keep them in 


perpetual motion) being leſs diſturb- 


ed, are more a: liberty to approach 
one another, and by ſhooting into 
cryſtals of the form above mention- 


ed, do, by their extremities, inſinu- 


ate themſelves into the pores of wa- 
ter, and by that means freeze it into 
a ſolid form. And we ſee the di- 
menſions of water are increaſed by 


freezing, its particles being kept at 


ſome diſtance one from another by 


-e in the win 
t 


of 


the intervention of the frigorific _ 


matter, But, beſides this, there are 


many little volumes or particles of 


air, 


a 
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air, included at ſeveral diſtances  Frigidarium, was a term by le 
both in the pores of the watery par- ancients ow to a veſſel uſed im : 

- ticles, and in the interſtices made their - bathing; holding cold water," th 
by the ſpherical figures. Now by but is now of no other uſe thun 
the inſinuation of theſe cryſtals, ſometimes to expreſs the ſame as a”? 
the volumes of the air are driven refrigeratory, in the common way '** » 
out of the watery particles; and of diſtillation. .. 
many of them uniting, form larger Frigus, Cold, which ſee. In Vo 
volumes, which thereby have a get's No/ology; it ſignifies the cold 4 

greater force to expand themſelves - neſs of the feet and hands O13 
than when diſperſed, and ſo both ; Frigorific Atoms, © or Particle, 
enlarge the dimenſions, and leſſen mean thoſe nitrous ſalts which float” 
the ſpecific gravity. of water thus in the air in cold weather, aud oc- 
congealed intoãce. And hence we caſion freezing. n 5 
may gueſs at the manner how. Fringe: tree. See Chionanthus. . 
water impregnatcd with ſalts, ſul- Fritillaria, fritillary, or chequer- 


phurs, or earths, which are not ed daffodil, a genus in Linneuss 6 
eaſily diſſolvable, may form itſelf botany, He includes in this genus 1 
into metals, minerals, gums, and the Corona Imperialis, or crown imm 
a other foſſils, the parts of theſe mix- perial ; and enumerates ſix ſpecies.  * 2 
ES tures becoming a cement to the Fritillaria Crafſa, à ſpecies of 1 
: particles of water, or getting into Stapelia. * N » N 
0 their pores, and changing them into Pritillary. See Fritillaria. 
| | theſe” different ſubſtances. See Tita, fritt. It is a maſs of falt! 
| wh 18, uader Particles. and aſhes concreted to the ſand, by : 
ok | Frena, a name for the ſockets of the cold, in making glass. 
'the teeth. bag | 4% Th Frog bit. See Hydracharis. l 1 1 
PFreftrwater Soldier. See Aloides. Prondipera, the ſame as"Eſthara. 
; Priabilitas Offium, i. e. Fragilitas It is a ſort of ſubmarine produc- 
5 i. | tion. 2 | 5 e 5 
Friars Cowl, See Ariſarum. © Frons, the forehead. It is that 
Fri#a, black roſin. part which is above the eye, deſti- : 
Friction, is often uſed by mecha- tute of hair, and that reaches from” +. _ © ” 
nical writers to expreſs that refiſt- one temple to the other. C363 ATT ? 
ance and wearing which ariſes from Frontales, are two muſcles that 4 


another; as alſo by phyſicians, for the head, or pericranium, whoſe "a 
rubbing any part in order to diſ- , fleſhy fibres are inſerted into the 
> lodge any obſtructed humours, or eye-brows; from thence they ga ; 
promote a due motion of the in- ſtraight up the os frontis, and are bY: 
cluded juices, This is of great continued by a long and large ap. 
fervice in medicine, and may con- neuroſis to that of the occipitales 
tribute to the cure of ſeveral diſ they adhere cloſely to the ſkin of © 5 
tempers, and eſpecially ſuch as pro- the forehead, and pull it upwards * 85 
ceed from a ſtoppage of inſenſible when __ . 51/7 — 
perſpiration, or an obſtruction of Frantale, is any external form of 
the cuticular pore. medicine to be applied to the fore: 
Frieſ#l. So the Germans call the head, generally compoſed, amongſt 9 
miliary fever. - the ancients, of coolers and hyp- 
Frigeraria, the putrid fever. -yNotics, hes 
. | 3 : Aa 4 Prone + 


8 the rubbing hard bodies one againſt lie immediately under the {kin f 
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noſe. 
 eye-brows, between its two tables; 
they are lined witha thin membrane, 


4 7 . , 
* 


+ Prontalis Nervut. The fifth pair 
of nerves from the brain ſends off 
its firſt; branch, called Orditarius, 
which is ſubdivided into three; the 
firſt of which ſubdivifions is the 


5 frontal: it ſpreads on the upper 
| pt of the orbit of the eye on the 


fat which ſurrounds the g obe of the 

eye, the muſculus elevator palpe - 

bree, & c. | TL nd 
Prontelis (Sinus), the frontal fi- 


nus. There are two of theſe; one 


on each ſide of the noſe. They are 
formed of the ſeparated laminæ of 


the os frontis; they are placed above 


the orbits at the bottom of the os 
frontis, on each fide the top ef the 


noſe; they are lined with the ſame 


membrane which lines the noſtrils, 
and they open into them. Some- 


_ times they are wanting: 


Frontalis Vena. It is a branch 


from the external Jugular, forming 


& vein in the forehea ; 
- Frontis Os, is a bone of the cra- 


nium, in form almoſt round; it joins 
the bones of the ſinciput and tem- 


ples by the ſutura coronalis, and 
the bones of the upper jaw by the 
ſutura tranſverſalis, and the os 
ſphenoides by the ſutu a ſphenoi- 


25 dalis. It forms the upper part of the 


orbit, and has four apophyſes, which 
are at the four angles of the two or- 
bits. It has two holes above the 
orbits, through which paſs the vein, 


artery, and ſome twigs of the firſt 


branch of the fifth pair. It has 
alſo one in each orbit, a little above 
the planum, through which a twig 


- of the ophthalmic branch of the lik 


fifth pair of nerves paſſes to the 
It has two ſinufes above the 


in which there are ſeveral blood- 
veſſels and glands, which ſeparate a 


mucous ſeroſity that falls into the 


"maltrils, The infide of this bone Frumentym Turcicum, 
RS 1 . rater, 


— 
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has ſeveral inequalities, made by 
the veſſels of the dura mater. It 
has two large dimples made by the 
anterior lobes of the brain, Above 


the criſta galli it has a ſmall blind 


hole, into which the end of the fi- 


nus longitudinalis is inſerted. 


 Fruttiferons, fignifies any "thing 


that bears fruit; rom fruftus, fruit, 
and fero, to bear. | Ca 


Pru#tification, among botaniſts, 
includes the flower and fruit, with 


their ſeveral coverings and attach» ' 


ments. | 
Fruftifls, fruftiftz, that ſet of 

authors who have attemj*2d the 

eſtabliſning the claſſes and diſtinc- 


tions of plants upon the fruit, ſeed, . 


or receptacle of theſe in plants; of 
this liſt is Cœſalpinus, Morriſon, 
Ray, Herman, Boerhaave. | 

Tuus, fruit. Properly it is the 
part of a plant wherein the ſeed is 
contained ; but in general it is an 
ſeed or grain covered or canal 
but with the coverings when there 
are any. The chemilts call metals 
the fruits of the earth. 

Fruftus Umbilicatus, umbilicated 
fruit. It is that which had the 
other parts of the flower growing on 
its top, when it was an ovary. The 
uſually form. a cavity, when it 1s 
known by the name of the Umbi. 
licus, or navel, as in the medlar, 
apple, &c. 

Frumentaceous, a term applied ta 


all ſuch plants as have a conformi-, 
ty with wheat, with reſpect either 


to their fruit, leayes, cars,” or the 
E. F 8 
Frumentum, wheat. See Triti- 
cum. OSA 


citus calls malt. 
Frumentum Indicum, maize. 
Frumentum Saracenicum, i, e. Fa- 


 gopyrum Hulg. Erect. 


Frumentum Corruptum, $0 Ta- 
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Frater, is a vegetable between i them. Fulera are of ſeven kinds, 


. 
* 


cies. | 


_ diſtinguiſhed 


ſubſtance, 


Fruter Spinoſus Buxi folio, 2 name | 
of the Cate rs. 


Fruticoſus, fruticoſe, plants which 
are of a woody ſubſtance. 
Fuchſia, a genus in 'Linnieus's 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 


| Fucoides, a ſpecies of plant which 
ws in water, It is of a middle 
nature, betwixt Conferva and Ce- 
rallina, and Fucis, It is often fine- 
ly divided, and of a more tender 
{ubſtance than the Fucus, and not 
by nodes and joints, 
like the Conferva and Corallina. 
Fucus, hath been uſed for a co- 


lour-or paint to beautify the face 
with, and belongs to the laſs of 


Coſmetics. 9884 


* 


Fucus, oar weed or ſea-wrack, a 


tree and an herb, but of a woody viz. Stipula, a ſcale or ſmall leaf; 
| | |  Bra#tea, a floral leaf; Spina, a2 
thorn ; Aculeus, à prickle; Cu 


gland; and Pilus,a hair. 


* Puligingus. Vapours, are any ex- rh, 

8 - the nature of ſmoke,- 
as Fuligo ſignifies /moke 3 thought 
| ſome make a needleſs Akin gen 


* 
= 


between fuligo and fumus. 
Fulminating Powder. Mix three 
rts of nitre, two of fixed alkaline 
r, and one of - ſulphur, 
compoſition ' hath the property of 
detonating in the open air with a- 


' conſiderable exploſion, when gently 
A 


heated ſo as to 8 vx EEE 
Fulmination, from fulmino, 1 
lighten, or thunder. To Chemiſtry it 


hath two fignifications; 1. An ex- 0 | 
plofion, and is the fame as detona- 


Fullers Earth. See Terra Flows. Tb 


This 


genus in Linnæus's botany, of the tion ; 2, In the depuration of he 
order of Algat, or Thongs. He enu- more perfect metals, it is when 

| -merates fifty-eight ſpecies and nu- - upon infuſing them with lead, a2 > 1 

+ merous varieties. There are many bright colour fucceeds a kind of ſul © 

ſpecies, but only one uſed in medi - phureous cloud before appearing ia 

cine, viz. the Fucus veficuloſus, or the metal during the fuſiobotn 

Sea-oak, which; when burnt, gives Fumana, a ſpecies of Cr. 
3 3 — vegetabilis. Fumaria, fumitory, a genus in 


Fucus 


£9 


' Pargtides. 


or turkey feather, a ſpecies of Ulea. 
Fucus (Thread.) See Filum. 
Fuga Demonum, 1, e. Hypericum. 
Fuga Vacui, is an imaginary ab- 


horrence in nature of a vacuity; 


but a more reaſonable philoſophy 
has expunged ſuch phantaſms. 

Pugile, ear-wax. In Paracelſus 
it means an appearance in the urine 
like wax. Some expreſs by it a 
bubo, and others, the tumor called 

Fuirena, a genus in Linnæus's 
otany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Fulerum, in Botany, à prop, is a 
term uſed to expreſs thoſe: ſmall 
parts of plants, of which the chief 


ule in jo ſtrengthen” and ſyppork 


avonicus, ſtriated fucus, Linnæus's botany. To this genus 
Lin . eus adds the Capnoides, He 


enumerates fourteen ſpecies. 


Fumaria Bulbaſa, great bulboys £ | 


fumitory, and hollow- root. 


Fumigation, is making one body 
receive the ſteam of another, and is 
done various ways, and to different 
purpoſes, The chemiſts uſe it for 
a ſpecies of calcination, when that 
pom is performed upon any ſub- 

ance. by the ſteams of another; 
as lead is reducible into a calx by |. 
the ſteams of acids. Among phy» | 


ficians, it means the application. of 


fumes to particular parts of be 4 
body, as thoſe of factitious cinnabar _ 


to veneral ulcers. 


Function, iy the office of any par- 


ticu- 
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toſa 
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ticular part, to which it is by na- 
ture fitted. The functions, or Fa- 


culties, are divided into Natural, 
Vital, and Auimal, which ſee. 


bn Sergery, it ügnifes a 
fling or ſtirrup. BR WET 


dalia. So Libavins ſays ſome 
writers call the fæculæ, or ſediments 


of any turbid fluids, ' 


Fungi; one of the ſeven families 


or tribes of the vegetable kingdom, 
according to Linnzus comprehend- 
ing all thoſe which are of the muſh- 


room kind. 
Fungus, is ſtrictly àa muſhroom, 


and is uſed to expreſs fuch excreſ- 


cences of fleſh as grow out upon the 
bps of wounds, with a reſemblance 


- thereunto, or any other excreſcence 


from trees or plants not naturally 
belonging to them, as the Agar: 
from the larch- tree, and Auricula 


Jude fram elder. 
Fungus. In Surgery, it is a ſpon- 


gy excreſcence , which ariſes in 
wounds and ulcers, commonly 


 knowa by the name of proud flat, 


though often improperly ſo called. 


White ſwellings ale called hex . 


el's No- 


by ſome authors. In V 


ſology, it ſigniſies a ſoft cedematous 


tumour of the joints. 
Fangus Articuli, i. e. Spina Ven- 


Fungus Igniarius, i. e. Agaricus. 
Fungus Laricis, i. e. Agaricus.* 
Fungus Maximus Rotundus Pulve- 

rulentus, a {pecies of Lycoperdon. 
Fungus Membranaceus, i. e. Au- 


riculæ Judie. P 
Fungus Piperatus. Agaricus Pi- 


atts, | 
Fungus Sambuci, i. 
Jude. ee 
Funicular, is applied to a par- 
ticular opinion in philoſophy, by 
Franeiſcus Linys, where the co- 
ſion of bodies is accounted” for 
from a prof erty holding them to- 


futed by Mr. Boyle, in a 


g. Arie 
rations, and to direct it to the veſ- 


F. 
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but this hath been oppoſed and re- 
treatiſe 

wrote on purpoſmGGmme. 

Funiculus, is ſtrictly a little rope: 
but by anatomiſts applied to ſome 
parts having reſemblance thereunto 
in texture, as the umbilical veſſels, 
twiſted into the navel-ſtring. 
Funiculus Umbilicalis, i. e. Punis 


Unbilicalis. i 


Funis Brackii, the cord of the 


arm. So the Arabians call the vena . 


mediana. | 

Runis Unbilicalis, the navel ſtring. 

Funneltop. See Pexixa. 

Furcella, the enſiform cartilage. 
Furfur,  fignifies properly 2 
or - chaff, and therefore is uſed for 
ſcurf or dandriff that grows upon 
the ſkin, with ſome likeneſs there- 
unto. Hippocrates frequently uſes 


elle ug Furfurea, to expreſs a pe- 


culiar ſediment in the urine like 


bran; and Galen, with many ſince, 
termed =ilvglaor, furfuratio, ſuch 
dry ſcaly eruptions of the ſkin as 
are ſeen in leproſies and ſaline ſcor- 


butic habits. 


Furfuratio, i. e. Furfurofi.. 
Furfares. So urine is called which 


| pres a ſediment reſembling bran, 
t 1 


is a name for Furfurof.. 
Furfureſt. Thoſe patients are ſo 


called who are afflicted with a ſort 
of ſcurf or ſcalineſs on the head, 


which upon combing, diſcharges a 
ſcaly ſubſtance like bran, whence 
the diſeaſe is called Furfures, or 
Furfuratio, though ſome call it Per- 
rige, and Farrea Nubes. ar 
Furnace, in Clemiſtry, is an in- 
ſtrument contrived to receive the 
fuel or fire made uſe of in its ope- 


ſel including the matter to be chang- 
ed thereby: of theſe there are va- 
rious kinds, which are beſt learned 


by inſpection. See Fornar. 
5 1 to. Furor, the ſame with Mania. 
gether, as in the make pf a rope; 


Fuer Uierinns, is a particular 
kind 


„„ 
e 0 
kind of diſtraction that proceeds 


from heat and titillation in the 
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womb, which makes females at cer · 


tain times outrageous for coition. 
Purunculus, from - furo, to rage, 
a a phlegmonoid tumor. Celſus de- 
ſcribes it to be a pointed tubercle, 
attended with inflammation and 
ain, eſpecially when ſuppurating. 
hen this tumor is opene- 

the pus is diſcharged, part of the 
fleſh below appears converted into 


pus, part corrupted, of a whitiſh 
colour, and reddiſh, which ſome 


call the Yentricle of the Furuncle. 
Furze, Ulex. 


Furze (Needle), a ſpecies of Ge- - 
| dient to keep the component parts _ 


nifta, , | 
Fiuſanus, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates but one 
ſpecies. | 
' , Fufiform Root, from fuſus, a 
ſpindle, raue f root, i. e. 
- tapering downwards, as in the car- 
rot, parſnip, & c. | 
Fufien, is the converſion of metals 


into fluids, and ſignifies melting of 
| To underſtand this' 


any thing. 
well, it is neceſſary to conſider the 
cauſes of ſolidity and fluidity. The 
ſolidiry, hardnefs, or force, by 
which the parts of the body reſiſt 
ſeparation, ariſes from the. mutual 
coheſion. of its component parts; 
which coheſion is but a neceſſary 
conſequence of the attractive power 
reſiding in matter. Now the at- 
tractive force, as it is ſtrongeſt at 
the point of contaR, it is the cauſe 
why the coheſion of all bodies is in 
proportion to the number of points 


they touch one another in; ſo that 


thoſe particles which have leaſt ſo- 
Iidity with relation to their ſurfaces, 
although they attract the leaſt at di- 
ſtance, yet when they touch, they 
cohere moſt intimately ; but where 


the coheſion is ſmall, for the con- 


trary reaſon as in ſpherical bodies, 


whoſe ſuperficiescan only touch in a 


d. to be melted, they ſo divide and 


and. 


— 


nature or art, fluidity takes place, 


conceive. Whilſt the 


* = 
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point, their particles eaſily give war, 
to every impulſe ; and Whene yer 
they are ſet in motion, whether by : 
- 
And how this may be effected vfßß 
fire, it is not in the leaſt difficult to” = 
rticles of * 
fire by their activity and force in- 
ſi nuate themſelves into the ſubſtance © 


break it, that there is a much leſs + 
contact of parts, and of courſe a a 
weaker coheſion; and this cohe- 

ſion way ſtill, by a continuance ß 
the ſame cauſe, and further dimi- 1 
niſhing the degree of contact, be 
ſo far weakened, that it is not fafh- #- 


from rolling over one another, that 
is, from running into a fluid. | 
From the rarefaction which is 
uſual in the Fufon of theſe ſub: 
ſtances, it is evident theſe parts 
may be, and actually are divide 
and ſeparated from one another by _ - 
fire ; fv unleſs the fire gained ke. 4,7 
miſſion between their component 
parts, ſo far as to force them into 
greater diſtances from one another, 
and 2 leſſen their contacts, 
there could be no reaſon aſſigned 
for their expanding themſelves into 
a larger dene For experience 
teaches, that a plate of iron, by be- 
ing made red-hot, increaſes in all 
its dimenſions. The ſame is obfery= _ 
able in calcining copper. 
From this difference of cohefion 
roceedsall that variety we obſerve 
in the fu/fon of bodies; for ſuch 
as have leaſt contact of parts, ſoon - 
eſt give way to the fire; and ſome 
will melt away by the warmth of a 
vapour only, when others, which 
have a ſtronger contact, are not to 
be ſeparated but with difficulty. © ; 
Upon this account vegetables very © _ 7 
ey diſunite, minerals flower, and 
metals ſloweſt of all; and of the 
laſt, thoſe wherein the contact of 
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parts is leaſt, as in lead and tin, 


- - molt readily melt; but thoſe which 
are moſt compact, as gold and 
ed but 
by a violent heat. Now if the force 


filver, are not to be mat 


of coheſion was proportional to the 


quantity of matter, or to the weight 
of bodies, we might from ſtatics 


account for all the variety which 
occurs in fufien; for by knowing 
the ſpecific gravity of a body, we 
ſhould then know what force is re- 
quired to melt it. But becauſe the 
Ame ntity of matter may be ſo 


"= ; variouſly diſpoſed, that in one body 
- there ſhall be a much greater con- 


tat than in another, though the 


' gravity be equal, or even leſs at the 
« 22 time; therefore the force of 
coheſion cannot be eſtimated by 


gravity ; for lead, although more 


ponderous than moſt other me- 


tals, yet in the fire is more 
eaſily melted than any other: ſo 
that it neceſſarily follows, that in 
this metal there muſt be A leſs co. 
hefion or contact of parts, how 
much ſoever it may exceed others 


it the quantity of its matter. 


Bodies, after Fuſton, return again 
into a ſolid maſs, upon their re- 
moval from the fire, and the ceſſa- 
tion of- the motion which the fre 


aw he becauſe their particles are 


rought nearer. to one another by 


their attractive force, and ſo com- 


- 


* 
* 


ABIANUM. Oleum, i. e. Be. 
troleum. | 
Gabirea, a fatty kind of myrrh, 


mentioned by Dioſcorides. | 
-  Geodes, a ſpecies of Ztites, or a 


round ſort of Belemmnites; 
Gagates, black amber. 
Gagel, J. e, Gate, 


SS. © 109 BC} 
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lled to unite. Such as conſiſt of 
omogeneous and unalterable parts, 
as wax, gums; and the purer me- 
tals, recover their ancient form; 
for when the ſame texture of parts 
remains in the whole wen it muſt 


* 


of Courſe re · aſſume the ſame ap- 


pearance when the ſeparatihg power 


_ to act: but other bodies, 
whoſe parts, with reſpe& to denſity 
and ſurface, are extremely different 
from one another, while ſome are- 


carried off by the force of heat, 


and others are changed as to figure 
and poſition, muſt be forced to ap- 
pear in another form; for they can- 
not recover their original phaſes, 


unlefs every particle could reinſtate + 


itſelf in that very ſituation it. had 
before, which may be hindered in- 
finite ways. as may be eaſily expe- 
rienced in heterogeneous bodies, 
Therefore the difference which is 
obſerved even in homogeneous bo. 
dies, after liquefaction, is no ways 
to be accounted for, but from the 


changeableneſs of furface in its 


parts; for thoſe bodies whoſe parts 


conſtantly retain the ſame ſurfaces, 


never loſe their form; but others, 


by having the ſurfaces of their 


parts altered, have a different tex- 
ture, and put on another appear- 


THIS. 


* 


Galnin, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Gaiacorta, a ſpecies of Scorzonera. 

Galactia, an exceſs or overflow- 
ing of the milk. Alſo a ſpecies of 
Clitoria. | | 
Calactina. See Lafticinie. 
Galadlirrhea, 1. e. Gala#ia. 


Calafit : 


Fuſtic Weed, two ſpecies of Me- | 


* 
1 k 
Dy. vs 


by 15 


mi, an call 


'Ga- 


Salad ( La in from yaa, 
mill, the milk- It ſeems to 
be an inferior kind of French chalk. 
When it is ground down with wa- 
ter, it renders it milky in appear- 
ance ; whence its name. 
| GalaFodes, yaraxtuIng, In Hip- 


pocrates it fignifies both milk warm 


and a milky colour. 
Galadtophora Medicamenta, medi- 


cines which increaſe the milk. 


Galactoplorus Ductus, from ada, 


lac, milk, and Pio, duco, to lead, are 
any veſſels that _— milk. See 
lio Galatodes, 


ateals. Whence a 
wanailu3y;, by the ancient writers 
was applied to many things, as the 
urine, &c. of 2 whitiſh or milkiſh 
hue. 
©. Galena Jnanis, biſmuth. 

Galactopoetica, from y, milk, 


and wow, t0 make, milk-making, an 


epithet applied to the faculty of 
making milk. | 

GalaHopofia, the method of curing 

Aa milk diet. 

Galauga, galangal. It is the Ma- 
ranta Galanga of Linnæus; though 
others ſay it is the Kempferia Ga- 
langa, Linu. 

alangale. See Cyperns. 

Galanthus, ſnow- drop, a genus in 
Lianzus's botany. - He enumerates 
one ſpecies and two varieties, 

Galax, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies, 

— is. 1 or 

tion of galbanum, formerl 
reſenbed, but — out of uſe. x 

Galbanum (Gum.) It exudes from 
the Bubon Galbanum, Linn. or the 
Ferula Africana of ſome botariſts. 
The co have retained Galba- 
num in their Pharmacopcia; | 


reed ; it enters the Pilulæ e Gum- 
mi, formerly called Pil. Gum. the 
Emplaſtrum Lithar 175 cum Gum- 


1 565 ) 


«alſo expreſs the ſame thing 
lericulate, and C ucullate, See Plow- 


8 N 


* 8 
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mun.. cum Gum. its beiten le ; 


deſcribed among the more Smple ow | 
parat 1015s 0 


Galber, or Calbeum, a ſort of. * 


namental and medical r 
worn by the Romans. 
Gallas, In. the plural. namber % 


it . cypreſs nuts. 


albuli, the cones or nüt of the | 
cypreſs tree, | 
; Galbulus, when the kin. of the | 4 


body is naturally yellow. / 


ale Sweetwilloꝛu, Dutch myrtle, k 


or Gale, a ſpecies of Mrica. 


Galea, 2 helmet. © See - Pilews. | 


In Anat 
amnios. In Sur | 
the head is thus called. In Be- 
tany, the u of a labiated 
flower is called my Ga! _- or Creft. 
Among diſeaſes, it is by analogy a 
name for a ſpecies of head-ach, 
which ſurrounds the head like an 
helmet. 
Galeaniones, peo 

ſhorter than the o 


it is the name of the 


e 


Caleanilropia. It is a ſpecies of | 


madneſs in which a patient imagines 
himſelf to be a cat, and then he 
imitates its manners. The name 
ſeems to be from van, 4 * and 
arbewro;, a man, 


Galeated, is by botaniſts given to 


ſuch plants as bear a flower re- 
ſembling an helmet, as the monk's 

hood; from Galea, an helmet. Some 
by Ga- 


er. 
. Galega, goat's rue, Aa 8 in 


Linnzus's botany. He ans: K 


twelve ſpecies. 
Galena, from VXAY 2h, | a calm. It 


a was a name of the therizca before 
Tincture, Tinctura Galbani is di- 


the addition of vipers to it. It is 


the name of a lead ore, in Which is 
According to ſome, 


a little ſilver. 


it is tue name of Plambago, or Me. 
Ven Some lay. that no metal 


_- 


gery, a bandage for 
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1 dnn de extracted from it; and others ceſſions of freſh matter, forms a 
IP - ay it is an ore of zinc, but mixed covering to the eggs and ſucceed- 


with various other ſubſtances. This ing inſet. The galls are a ſtrong 
- ſt is the moſt proper aſſertion, _, * They are retained in 4 
-.* Galena, a genus in Linnæus's the Pharmacopœia of the col- 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. lege. 
© * 'Galenie Medicine, is that practice | Galiature, that part of the white 
of medicine which conforms to the of an egg which is more denſe and 


. . 


1 rules of Galen, and runs much cloſe than the reſt. 
4 { upon multiplying herbs and roots Gall Bladder. See Yefica Bilia- 
4 in the ſame compoſition, though res. Ota 
i - ſeldom torturing them any other- Callicus Morbus. See Lues. 
q! wife than by decoction, in oppoſi- Galli Gallinacei Caput, i. e. Gal- 
- bf tion to chemical medicine, which, * Caput. ws 
\ ol by the force of fire and a great deal allia Moſchata, a . compoſition 
1 1 of art, fetches out the virtues of of troches, in which are only aloes, 
* bodies, chiefly mineral, into a ſmall amber, and , muſk, made up with 
8 compaſs. ſome mucilage. 2 
W's | ' + Galeobzolon, a ſpecies of Galeop. Gallinagin Capur..\. See. Caput 
{| | | : - Gallinagims. N 
"Fi | Galeop/is, nettle-hemp, a genus Gallien. See Gallium. 
1 in Linnzus's botany. He enume- Gallitrichis, wild clary. 
1 rates three ſpecies and five varie- Gallitrichum, a fpecies of baum; 
Sies. ; | alſo a name of ſeveral ſpecies of 
T3  _ "Galeopfis, a ſpecies of Clary; alſo clary, 7 
ii 2 ſpecies of Baftard Dittany. Gallium. See Galium. It is alſo 
1 | br - Galerita, i. e. Petaſites. . a name for madder. | 
| 1 Galexins. See Morochiſlus. Galreda, a kind of jelly made by 
91's Galiancon; i. e. Ancus, Alſo when 1 the cartilaginous parts of 
8. 


\ one arm is ſhorter than the other. animals. In Paracelſus it ſignifies 
Galingale (Englift,) the Cyperus an excrementitious i e 
Longus, a ſpecies of Cyperus. Gamahaei, or Gamaheu, ſtones, on 

Fallen, bedſtraw, ladies' bed. which are the figures of the con- 


[ 

| 

: 

. : 

| ſtraw, or cheeſe rennet, a genus in ſtellations: they are formed. natu- 


Linnæus's botany. To this genus rally in the earth, and have more 

Linnzus adds the Aparine, or gooſe- attributed to them than they de- 
raſs. He enumerates twenty-ſix ſerve. | hs 

| Hebie, and three varieties. Gamandra, i. e. Gambogia. a 

= Gall. See Bile. Gamatha, i. e. Gamahei. 

Err «© Gallz, gall. They are hard Gamboge, i. e. Cambogia. Os, 

os round excreſcences, produced by the Gambogia, i. e. Cambegia. The 
puncture of an inſeft. They are college have retained: this gum-refin 
the Cynipidis Nidi. The inſe& in their Pharmacopœia. 

makes a puncture in the leaf of an Gamboidea, is a name applied to 
oak - tree, there lodges its egg, gamboge, with many other diſtinc- 

which remains until the young tions, as the Succus Iudicus Purgans, 
inſect is able to eat its way out. Gummi Gammandre, &c. of which 
The tear which iſſues from the Rolfinkius gives the hiſtory ; as alſo 
wound gradually increafed by ac- hath Rudenius, a German phyſi- 

5 | cian, 
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About it. F 
' Gamma, i. e. Gambogia. 
Gampliele, vaſepndn, the ask the 

Jaw ; from ya DB, crooked. 

g | Ganzamon, YaYyyan y, 4 name Be” 

the omentum, from iks ſup od 

likeneſs to a fiſhing net, hic 


* t 
»* 45 


Greeks call Gangamon., Some call, 
that contexture of nerves about the 


- navel thus. 


* Uoula, | SIN] 
"Ganglia, i. e. Sglamum. r i 
Gang lion, yayyor. In Surgery it is 

a moveable tumor, formed any where 

about the tendons of muſcles, and 


the ligaments; the moſt frequent | 


ſituation is about the wriſt. Th 
are formed of lymph, which 1 is ſe- 


creted within the vaginz 'of the * 


tendons. 

Ganglion, yαοοοννον, a e of 
nerves, or where they ſeem to be 
tied together; it is the ſame as 
Plexus. See Nerve. 

Gangrene, Tayyp ua, from Nas, 
to eat up, becauſe it ſpeedily eats or 
- deſtroys the parts adjacent. Its u 
moſt degree the Greeks cle 
Sphacelus. The Gangrene is ſome- 
times curable, the /phacelus, rarely. 

Gangræna Offis, a name of t 


tina venitoſa. 


Gangue, it is the ſtony matter, - 
i: named the Cynanche Maligna, or 

ulcerated ſore throat. 3 

Saryepliyllon Plinii. See Caſia Ca- 


cryſtal ized or uncryſtallized, cal- 
careous 'or vitrifiable, which doth 


not mineralize the metal found in 


it; but is only interpbſed between 
the metallic particles, whether mi- 
neralized or not. Beaume, 
Gannana or Gananaperide, names 
for the Cort. Peruv. 
. . | Garab, an Arabic name for the 
diſorder called gips. 
© . Garatrenins, - See Hefen. f 
\ Garb, a Mooriſh name for an 
Arabian ſpecies of willow. 
rr en man koſteen rec, a Le. 
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of quartz, : 
aron, yan, Or Garum, A kind of f 


ſpecies, he add 
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merates three ſpecie. 
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Gardenia Cape. Janinj? a genus 
in Linnzus' 8 n. He enume- 
rates nine ſpecies. 


* dane ee a name for: den- 


ſing. 


1 iſm, yogyapo wer, from yay- 
liquid 


tics, &c. were formerly confined. 
Garidella, a genus in Linnzus's 

He enumerates but one 

ſpecies. deri 29 
Garlick.. See Allium. As. 
Garnet, a precious ſtone. A ſpe. 


cimen of quartzoſe cryſtal. Garnets 
are met with amongſt the of 


three different genera in order 
See Gemma. | 
pickle prepared of fill; at- firſt it 
was made from à fiſh which the 


Greeks called -Garos; but the beſt 

was made from mackrels. A 
the moderns, garum ſigniſies the 
e liquor in which fiſh is pickled. 


 Garoſmum, i. e. Atriplex Fetida. 
Carrotillo. So the Spaniatds have 


e _ 
ryophyllus, the aromatic clove} 
4 elaſtic fluid, acriform fluid; 


a term uſed by Van Helmont to © is- ; 


nify thoſe rare, elaſtic, ' invifib 


fluids, that are not condenfible by 

cold. To diſtinguiſh the different - 
2 e epithets w <4” 

veſtre, Hammeum, V entoſurm, & . 


According to” Junker, this word 
is derived . the German Wach 
whic 


P.- 


Cargale, yarynAny Gar Far G- 
| | galiſus, 2 or almula ton. 

Gangareon, and Gargilin, See 5 
by auces, colluo, to waſh; is - 
p orm of medicine to walh the | 
mouth with. 
Gargathum, a bed on witch lk . 
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_ which ſignifies a frothy ebullition. 

Later authors have called thoſe 
elaſtic fluids which Van-Helmont 
© called gaſes, by the names of fixed 


_ Yet both Van Helmont and ſome. 
modern writers alike agree in. that 


which are poſſeſſed of a permanent 
- elaſticity. The editor of the Dic. 
e Chemiſtry, agrees with Van Hel- 
mont in uſing the words air and 
gar as diſtinct generic terms, in- 
cluding as ſpecies of the latter, what 

is now generally called, Alkaline 
air, Calcareous air, Fluor acid air, 
Hflammable air, Marine acid air, 
Nitrous air, Vitriolic acid air, Ni- 
-trous acid air, &c. The word air 
he confines to the atmoſpheric fluid 
alone, although when he ſpeaks of 

* thoſe reſpirable and permanent!l) 
elaſtic fluids which are obtained by 


- 3 


— e fe 
* 


$i! certain proceſſes, he names them as 


[i Fpecies of air, but diſtinguiſhes them 
a from the atmoſpherical, by adding 
il "the epithet factitious. 


a The vapour which ariſes from 


wine is partly fixed air, of which 
+ - undoubtedly wine contains a great 
| deal; but it is moſt probable that 
H there is another vapour; we do not 
Eno this from any chemical expe- 
riment, but from its effects on the 
liviug human body. A new wine 
wade of a dilute folution of ſugar, 
and new wine made of a concentrat- 
ed ſolution of ſugar will be found 
to contain a quantity of fixable air, 


| nearly ſo ſoon as the latter; again, 
| Champaigne or any other wine 
39 treated in the ſame manner, and 
made to have a great quantity of 
ga ir extricated from it, intoxicates 
. much more than ſmall beer, or any 
bother weak vinous liquor, even 
though an equal quantity of alcohol 
| | was added to the latter to what is 
5 | 4 
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there are many fluids, beſides air 


but the former will not intoxicate 


- £4 


* 


contained in the former. There aps - 
pears then, to be contained in wine 
a particular vapour which is in 


yes, by E intermediate between aleo- 
- air, factitious air, fixable air, &c. ho 


| and opium. The ſame» va- 
pour ariſes from all fermented li- 
quors. «1 4 
Gas Ammymiacal, Alkaline Gas, 
Alkaline Air, or Volatile Alkaline 


\ 


"Gas. The vapour of cauſtic vo- 


latile alkali may be raiſed by heat 
into a permanent gas. This is rea- 
dily and copiouſly abſorbed by wa- 
ter, with which it forms a ſtron 

volatile alkaline ſpirit. It alſo diſ- 


ſolves ice as faſt as if the ice were 


expoſed to a hot fire; It unites with 
the marine or vitriolic acid gaſes, 
forming concrete ammoniacal ſalts ; 


and with the gas of calcareous ſub- 


ſtances, with which it concretes in- 
to oblong ſlender cryſtals. . _ | 
Gas (Calcareous,) (Carbonic Acid 
Gas.) From various ſubſtances a 
permanently elaſtic fluid is ob- 
tained, whoſe diſtinguiſhing pro- 
perty 18, that it is capable of unit · 
ing with the cauſtic calcareous - 
earth, or quick-lime, diſſolved in 
water, and of -precipitating this 
earth from the water. es, ly, 
when a ſufficient quantity of it 
comes into contact with lime-water, 
the water is rendered of an opaque 
white colour, and the ſmall particles 
of earth which produce this turbid 
appearance, gradually fink to the 
bottom of the veſſel, leaving the 
water clear, and free from the earth - 
which had been diſſolved in it; 
while the earth thus ſeparated from 
the water which had diſſolved it, is 
found to have recovered its ſolid 
form, and remains united and com- 
bined with the gas. Whatever pas 
therefore 323 to cane this 
operty of comb ning with the cal- 
2 earth ailelved in water, 
may be diſtinguiſhed from other _ 
1 ä elaſtic 
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elaſtic fluids by the name of calca- 
reous gas. Dr. Hales and ſome 

others have denominated this fluid, 
- , fixedair; the Nr of which 

term a from conſidering firſt, 
that this fluid is fixed only when it 
is combined with the calcareous 
earth or other ſubſtance; and that 
it is the reverſe of being fixed, that 
is to ſay, it is permanently elaſtic, 
whenever it is diſengaged; and ſe- 
condly, it does not poſſeſs the diſ- 
tinguiſhing properties of the fluid 
to which the word air has been 
immemorially aſſigned. Bergman 
calls this fluid the atrial acid; it is 
called by others mephitic acid, 
and mephitic gas : neither of which 
diſtinguiſhes it from other ga/es, all 
which a cy, air) are mephitic 
or noxious to breathing animals, 
and ſeveral of which are better en- 
titled to the epithet acid. 

Calcareous gaſes, are obtained 
from a variety of ſubſtances, and 
by different proceſſes, as from cal- 
careous earths, fixed and volatile 
alkalies, magneſia alba, the juices 
of fruits, infuſion of grains, and 
other vegetable matters, while they 
undergo the vinous fermentation, 
alſo animal and vegetable ſubſtances 
undergoing the putrefactive fermen- 
tation. This gas is found in mines 
and other ſubterraneous places, alſo 
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in moſt mineral waters, &c. d 


Amongſt other properties of this 


calcareous gas, are the few follow- 


ing: It extinguiſhes flame; one 
part of this gas with nine parts of 
air does not admit a candle to 
burn; when this gas is reſpired, it 
is fatal to animals; vegetables alſo 
are deſtroyed by it; it reſiſts putre- 
faction by applying it to putrefying 
ſubſtances. | | 

Gas (Fluor acid.) It is obtained 


from the minerals called fluors; it 
no ſooner comes in contact with 


water than part of it is abſorbed, 


5 


will take up. 


and at the ſame time the ſurface of 
the water becomes covered with a 
—_ film, ſimilar to that produced 
by the mixture of the acid of fluors 
with water: when this film is brok- 
en, another cruſt is formed on the 
ſurface of the water, and ſo on ſuc- 
ceſſively till the whole of the gas 
is abſorbed by the water, which it + 
The moſt charac- 
teriſtic p of the fluor acid is 
the power of corroding glaſs. : 
Sas (inflammable,) ( | "comet as,) 
or ( Inflammable Air.) Some e are 
capable of being inflamed. An in- 
flammable gas is frequently found in 
mines, eſpecially coal- mines, which 
ſometimes take fire, and explode with 
conſiderable violence. It is ob- 
tained from iron, braſs, tin, zinc, 
putrefying animal or vegetable mat- 
ters, liver of ſulphar, &c. The 
inflammable 54 5 which have 
been principally examined, explode 
during their inflammation, yet .ma- 
ny others burn _ well without 
exploſion. Signor Volta thinks that 
the ignis fatuus, which he fuppoſes 
to be inflammable gas that has 
ariſen from marſhy grounds, and 
alſo that the falling ſtars may have 
been kindled by means of electri- 
city : for inflammable gas may be 
kindled by the electric ſpark even 
when the electricity is not v 
ſtrong. Iaflammable gat is noxi- 
ous to animals, but is not hurtful . 
to vegetable life. bin 
Gas (Marine acid,) ¶ Muriatic acid 
as.) It is obtained, by means of 
eat, from ſpirit of ſalt. It is 


quickly abſorbed by water, which 


becomes a ſpirit of falt more or 
leſs ſtrong in proportion to the 
quantity of gas abſorbed, and thus 
a ſtronger marine acid ſpirit may 
be obtained than by any other me- 
thod. Ice is as quickly diſſolved 
by this acid gas, as it is by a hot 
fire. It extinguiſhes flame; and 
B b when 
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When mixed with air, it gives to 


flame a beautiful green or bluiſh 


colour. . 
Gas (Nitrous.) It is produced 


by diſſolving in the nitrous acid | 
either iron, copper; mercury, ſilver, 
I 


biſmuth or nickel, &c. when this 
heat, redneſs, a turbid appearance, 
and a diminution of the bulk of the 
air. The nitrous gas ſuffers no di- 
minution u being mixed with 
any other kind of gas than air, and 
conſequently the diminution is 
greater when the air is purer. This 
nitrous gas is employed to meaſure 
the purity oc the atmoſpheric air: 
It extinguiſhes flame, and is noxious 
to animals; it is abſorbed by va- 
rious liquors. | 
_ Gas (Nitrous acid.) The mere 
vapour of heated ſpirit of nitre was 
dii covered by Dr. Prieſtley to aſ- 


ſume the form of gas, It was rea- 


dily abſorbed by water, and it diſ- 
folved quickfilver; when it was 
mixed with nitrous gas, the mixture 
became red and turbid, the nitrous 
gas was diminiſhed, and its 2 
of diminiſhing air was leſſened. 


' . Gas (Vitriolic acid.) It is raiſed 
by means of heat, and of mixture 


with oils, charcoal, or other inflam- 
mable ſubſtances. ' It is readily ab- 


forbed by water, and when thus 
' brought into the form. of a liquid, 


it. poſſeſſes all the properties of a 


vitriolic, or rather perhaps of the 
volatile vitriolic or ſulphureous 


Ind. 


Two kinds of gas are emitted 


from putrefying animal and veget- 
able fubſtances, viz. one that ren- 
ders cauſtic alkalies mild, another 


chat is jnflammadle. 


On the ſubject of gaſes, ſee Prieſt- 
ley on Air, Di#. of Chemiſtry, ed. 2. 
Gar Azotic, phlogiſticated air, 

phlogiſticated gas. See Axote. 
ys 2 
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Gas Fruftuun.” Elemeutary water 
which exhales from fruits. 3 


Gas Oxypen, vital air, 
dephlogiſticated air of Dr. Prieſt- 
e : < U g 5 


Gas Pingue Sulphureum, The le- 


thiferous exhalations from caves. 
gas is mixed with air, it produces 


Gas Salium, i. e. Gas Fructu- 
um. 825 N 
Gas Siccum, i. e. Sublimate. 
Gas Sulphureous, i. e. Aqua Sul- 


phurata 


ata. 
3as Sylveſtre. The ſubtle ſpirit 


which rifes from ſpirituous liquors 


while they are fermenting. 
Gas Venteſum. The air. 
Gas Pitale. 
mont calls the vital principle in 
man. 1 : 
Gafer, Venter, the belly. 
It is ſometimes taken for the whole 
abdomen, at others only for the 
ſtomach, and ſometimes fot any 


other cavity, particularly the uterus. 


Hence, | 
Gaſtric Juice, the juice of the 
ſtomach. And, N 


Gaſtric Veſſels, thoſe diſtributed 
to the ſame part. FW EF 


Gaſtrica Arteria Dextra, vel Gaſe 
trica Major. It proceeds from the 
hepatica arteria ; it paſſes behind 
thy pylorus, and beyond it ſends 
out the duodenalis or inteſtinalis; 


then runs along the right fide of the 
great curvature of the ſtomach, to 


the ws Ea; - parts. of which, 
on both ſides, it diſtributes bran- 
ches, and at laſt ends in the gaſtrica 


ſiniſtra. 8 


Gafrica Siniſtra, Arteria, vel Gaf- 
trica Minor. It is a branch of the 


ſplenica; it runs from the left to 
the right, along the left portion of 


the great curvature of the ſtomach. 


It ſupplies the omentum with bran- 
ches called gaſtro-epiploics finiſ- 


tre, and then it communicates with 


the gaftrica arteria dextra ; ans from 


this 


pure air, 


So Van Hel- 


| 
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this union, the gaſtro - epiploĩcæ me- 

iz are produced. 75 
Gaſtrica Epiploica Siniſtra Vena. 
See Gaſtrica Siniſira Vena. | 
Gaftrica Refta Vena. It is ſome- 
times a branch from. the vena por- 


tz ventralis, or from its principal 
branches. It goes to the pylorus, to 


the great curvature of the ſtomach, 


and communicates with the gaftrica 
finiſtra, &C. ts 

2 Siniſtra Vena. It goes 
out from the 175 at the left 
extremity of the pancreas, from 
whence it runs to the great extre- 
mity of the ſtomach, and along the 
great arch, until it meets the ga/tri- 
ca dextra, In its paſſage it ſends 
branches to the ſides of the ſto- 
mach, and communicates with the 


cCoxonaria ventriculi. 


Gaftritis, Inflammation of the 
ſtomach. Dr. Cullen places this 
genus of diſeaſe in the claſs Py- 
rexiz, and order Phlegmafig. He 
obſerves two ſpecies, 1. Gaftritis 


"  Plilegmonodea. | 2. Geſtritis Eryfipe- 
lateſa. 


Gaſtrinum. Pot-aſh. : 
Gaſtrocele, from yaorng, the flo- 
mack, xu, tumour, or rupture, a rup- 
ture of the ſtomach, or other viſcus 
in its region. 3 be 
Gaſtrocnemium, yaorgoxraucr, from 
yeaoryp and xmun, tibia, the leg; ſig- 
nifies the whole calf of the leg; and 
hence its muſcles are called _ '_ 
_ Gaſtrocnemii, which are two, ex- 
ternal and interhal; the former is 
alſo called gemellus, from its being 
as it were double. It has two diſ- 
tinct fleſhy originations, from the 


ſuperior and hindermoſt part of each 


tubercle of the lower appendage 


of the thigh-bone, which in their 


deſcent are each dilated into two 
ſmall fleſhy bellies; the innermoſt 


. of which is thickeſt and largeſt, hav- 


ing each a different ſeries of fleſhy 


| fibres, and join to cach other near 


* 


g - 


N 
where they make a broad ſtrong ten- 


don, which narrowing itſelf, joins 
with the great tendon of the ſolæus, 
four fingers breadth above its inſer- 
tion to the os calcis, When this 


muſcle acts, the foot is ſaid to be 
extended or pulled backwards; 
which motion of it is very necel- 


ſary, to walking, runuing, leaping, 
and ſtanding ontip-toe, & c. Whence 


it is that thoſe who walk muc 


that carry heavy burdens, and who - 

wear low-heeled ſhoes, have theſe 
muſcles than others. The 
internal, called alſo feln, from 
its figure reſembling a ſole-fiſh, is 
placed under the external. Its ex- 
ternal fleſhy part is covered with 


- a tranſparent tendinous expanſion 
which makes it appear of a livid 


colour, It begins partly tendinous, 
chiefly. from the hindermoſt part 
of the upper appendix. of the 
fibula, and that part of the tibia 
that is below the inſertion of the 
ſubpopliteus; and increaſing to a 
large fleſhy belly compoſed of va- «+: 
rious orders of fleſhy fibres, ſome 
of them underneath aptly exprefſ- 
ing the figure of the top of a fea- 


ther, whoſe ſtamina here being 


tendinous, join with the great ten- 
don, which is about a finger s- 
breadth long, and is inſerted to the 
ſuperior and hindermoſt part of the 
os calcis. The foot, together with 
the toes, being as it were a lever 
to the whole body, ought. therefore 


to be attended with muſcles of great 
ich 


ſtrength to extend it; and w 


is the reaſon that theſe. muſcles ſo 


much exceed their antagoniſts, _ 
Gaftrocnemius Internus. So ſome 
call the ſoleus muſcle. 
 Gaftro-Colica Vena. It is a branch 
from the meſaraica minor, and is 
ſoon divided into two branches: one 
of which runs to the head of the 
pancreas, and forms the 24 „„ 
ta vena, and the colica recta ven. 
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t is an inſtance of dyſ- 
pepſia. 5 6 
Gaftro-Epiploicae. An epithet for 


the arteries and veins that go to the 


ſtomach and omentum. 8 
Gaftro-Epiploica Yena, a branch 
of the gaſtrica ſihiſtra, = - 
. Gaftro-Epiploica Dextra, i. e. Gaſ- 
trica Recta. FS 
Gaftro-Epiploica Siniſfra Arteria. 
See Selene 5 a = 
Gaftroraphy, yaortgoyapia, from 
yarn, venter, the belly, and ęapn, 
ſutura, ſuture, in Surgery, the ope- 
ration of ſowing up wounds of the 
abdomen. 
Geaſtrotomy, the diſſection of the 


_ bowels, from yaoryy and rw, eco, 


to cut. a | 
 Gatrinum, pot-aſh. 

Gattentree. A ſpecies of Cornus. 

Gaultheria, A genus 


a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


There is but one ſpecies. 
zar. The bay-tree. 
Gazia. A ſpecies of mimoſa, call- 
ed Halian Acacia, and yellow ſpiked 


| acacia. 


Gazul, A ſpurious fort of ba- 


Tilla, at Alicant. 


Gedmar, Geid or Geidwar. See 
Zedoaria. © 1 
_ Gei/on, yuoor, Properly the eaves 
of houſes, but by a metaphor is 
prominent part of the 
eye-brows. 

Gelaſines, yen, from yoikus, 
Taughter. An epithet for the four 


middle foreteeth, hecauſe they are 


ſhewn in laughter. 3 
Gelaſmus. The Sardonic laugh. 
Gelatinous, any thing approaching 

to the conſiſtence of a jelly, Thus 

be reducet into a jelly, for the uſe 
of the fick, © 3 | 
Gelatic, Freezing. Sometimes 


a ( 372 ) | 
| Gaftrodynia. Pain in the ſto- 8 the rigidity of the body _ 
much. 


in Lin- 


GE 


which happens in à catoche or cata- 

TENSION 9 
Gelbum, Geldum, or Gelſum, the 

name of a ſort of marcafite. ' 

— Gelſeminum, a ſpecies of apocy- 
num, alſo a ſpecies of jeſſamine: . 
Gemellæ (cyſticie,) a name given 
to the bload- veſſels which run on 


the gall- bladder, becauſe they are 


often only two in number. 
Gemelli. See Gemini (Muſc.) © 
Gemellus. See Biceps, Albinus 
calls the gaſtrocnemĩ muſcles by this 
name. 5 
Gemellus Major, i. e. Bracliæus 
Externus. 
Gemini, are two muſcles of the 
thigh- which ariſe from the protu- 


+ berance of the iſchium, and are in- 


ſerted with the pyriformis into the 
dent at the root of the great tro- 
chanter. 2 22 

Geminus, i. e. Extenſor Carpi Ex- 
terior. 6 f 

Gemma, amongſt botaniſts, ſigni- 
fies the turgid bud of any tree, when 
it is beginning to bear. 

Gemma, a gem, a common name 
for all precious ſtones or jewels. 
Different forts of quartzoſe cryſtal 
frequently are called precious fones ; 
the reaſon for this diſtinction being 
chiefly on acconnt of their beauty 
and hardneſs : for they have great 
luſtre, and many of them are ſo 
hard, that cannot be touched 
by the file. Yet upon this, or any 
other diſtinction, to conſider pre- 
cious ſtones as different bodies — 


Rom cryſtal, and to arrange 
t 


accordingly, is contrary to 
nature, and all the laws of arrange - 


ment. Quartzoſe cryſtal, poſſeſſ- 


ing an eminent degree of luſtre, 


beauty and hardneſs, is called rudy, 


when it has a fine red colour and 
preſerves it in the fire; /aphire, 


when it has a bright blue colour; 


topaz, when it has à beautiful golden 
* ** yellow 
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yellow. colour; emerald, when it 

a fine green colour; chry/olite, 
when it has a ** green colour, 
with a caſt of yellow ; amethyft, 
when it has a violet colour; garnet, 


when it hath a deep, red colour; 


hyacinth, when it has rather a deep 


red colour, approaching to a flame 
colour; and beril. or aquaman ine, 


when it has a ſea or bluiſh green 
colour. Theſe are nine of the ten 
precious flones ; the diamond is the 
tenth, Edwards. | 

Bergman fays that gems are an 
argillaceous earth intimately united 
with leſs than half its weight of 
ſiliceous earth, and a ſmall quantity 
of mild calcareous earth. He adds, 
that the ruby, the ſaphire, the to- 

2, and the emerald, owe their co- 
our to iron. REY 

Gemma (ſal.) It is the ſalt found 
in the hills, &c. of many countries. 
It is the ſame as the ſea ſalt. | 
 * Gemma Samothraica, i. e. Succinum 


grum. 
Gemmation, In botany, is the 
conſtruction of the gem or bud. 
Gemonis, i. e. Lapis titet. 
' Gemurſa, The name of an ex- 
creſcence betweep the toes. 
Sena. The upper part of the 
face, between the noſe and the ears. 
Geneias. The downy hairs which 
firſt cover the cheek ; alſo the name 
of a bandage mentioned by Galen; 
and comes under the chin. 
Geneion, i. e. Antheron. : 
- * Genera Plantarum, is the ſecond 
' ſubdiviſion in the Linazan ſyſtem 
of botany : it comprehends an aſ- 
ſemblage of ſpecies, fimilar in their 
parts of fructification, under the 
ſame claſs and order. a 
Generation. See Fetus.. 
Generation, is the production of 
any thing in a natural way, which 
was not before in being: for when 
in any parcel of matter there is pro- 
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thoſe accidents which are neceſſary. - 


and futficient to conſtitute a deter- 
minate ſpecies of things corporeal, 
it is then faid a- body belonging to 
that ſpecies is generated. 80 that 


no new ſubſtance, but only a new 


eſſeutial denomination, modification, 
or manner of exiſtence, is produced 
or generated, And when that union 
of accidents which denominates a 
generated, is deſtroyed and 
diſſolved, that body, loſin 
ſential modification, is ſaid to be 
corrupted. | 2 


Generation, parts of, pr 


oper #0 
men. Theſe may be uh rided | 


into thoſe which prepare and ſepa- 


rate the feed from the blood, and - 
thoſe which convey it into the 


womb. The firſt is done by three 


ſorts of glands, which are the teſtes, 
the veſiculæ ſeminales, and the pro- 


ſtate, The ſecond is the office of 


the penis or yard. The teſtes which? | 


prepare the principal of the 
ſeed, receive their lool fr 


1 from two 
long ſlender arteries, which, at their 


riſe from the ſides of the aorta, a 


little below the emulgents, are ex- 


tremely ſmall, but immediately be. 


come bigger; the reaſon of which 
mechaniſm, ſee under Secretion. As 


theſe arteries run between the du- 
plicate of the peritoazum, to 


which they give ſome. {mall twigs, 


they paſs out ef the abdomen at - 


the holes in the tranſverſe and ob- 
lique muſcles, and march over the 
os pubis, within the productions of 
the peritonæum, to the teſticles ; 
but before they arrive, they divide 
each into two branches, the largeſt 


of which is diſtributed to the teſ- 
ticles themſelves, and the two ſmalt 
ones to the epididymis. When 
the blood has diſcharged itſelf of 


the ſeed into the teſticles, it returns 


by the veins, which ariſing in feve- 
ral branches from the teſtes, tend 
duced ſuch a concurrence of all 


towards the abdomen, in the pro- 
| e 


its ef- 


duction- 5 
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ductions of the peritonæum, the 
ſame way the arteries came down. 
In their progreſs their branches fre- 
quently inoſculate, and divide again 
till they come near the abdomen, 
when they all unite in one trunk; 
and therefore becauſe of their ſhape, 
are called Corpora pramidalia. In 
the abdomen they receive ſome ſmall 
twigs from the peritonæum. The 
right ſpermatic vein opens in the 
vena cava, a little below the emul- 

nt; but the left is always inſerted 
into the emulgent of the ſame fide, 
that it may not be 1 to croſs 
the aorta, whoſe pulſe would be 
apt to ſtop the blood which returns. 
from the teſticles very ſlowly, by 
reaſon of the narrow orifice of the 
- ſpermatic arteries, and the largeneſs 
of the veins. Theſe. blood-veſlels 

have been called the Vaſa ęræpa- 
rYantia. | 


The teſticles have three integu- 


ments, one common, and two pro- 


per. The common is the ſcrotum, 
which, beſides the ſkin (which is 
very thin, and full of blood-veſſels), 
ſcarf-ſkin, and membrana adipoſa 
(in this place likewiſe very thin, its 

veſicles being empty of fat), is com- 
| poſed likewiſe of many fleſhy or 
muſcular fibres, by means of which 
the ſcrotum is contracted, and is 
reckoned a ſign of health. This 
muſcular lining of the ſcrotum is, 


by the Greeks, called Dartos. The 


ſcrotum is divided in the middle by 
2 thin membranc, which ſeparates 
the two teſticles. The firſt of the 
proper integuments is called Tunica 
wagrmalis, or Elytroides, being form- 
ed by the dilatation of the pro- 
ductions of the external membranes 
of the peritonzum ; its external 
ſuperficies is ſmooth, its internal 
rough; it contains the vaſa præpa- 
rantia and-deferentia; it embraces 
looſely the whole body of the teſ- 
ticle, adhering to one end of the 
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teſticles in 


F 


e 


epididynds. Upon the outſide of 


this tunicle runs a muſcle called 
8 Fo 50 office of * 

nding the teſticles, xpnuau, 
Renify ine: it riſes by the os 
pubis, and ſpreading its fibres upon 
the elytroides, it draws up the 
the act of generation. 
The ſecond is that which covers 
immediately the teſticles. It is call» 
ed Albuginea, becaute of its white 
colour. It is ſtrong and thick, very 
ſmooth and equal. The branches 
of the vaſa praparantia are finely 
woven upon it. 

The ſubſtance of the teſticles, 
which formerly was thought to_ be 
a ſort of marrow, is nothing but 


the folding of ſeveral ſmall and ſoft 


tubes, diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, 
that if they could be ſeparated from 
one another without breaking them, 
they might be drawn out to a great 
length. They run in ſhort traces 
from the tunica albuginea to the 
axis of the teſticles, being divided 
from one another by thin membran- 
ous productions from the inner ſide 


of the albuginea. Theſe produftions - © 


unite at the axis of the teſticle, 
and form a cover to ſome ſmall 


tubes which at the end of the teſ- 


ticle pierce the tunica albuginea, 
and unite into one canal, which by 
ſeveral turnings and windings upon 


the upper part of the teſticles, forms - 


that body which we call epididymi 
covered with a thin production o 


the albuginea. The ſame. canal 


continuing and aſcending, forms 
the extremities of the epididymis, 


from the vaſa deferentia, one from 


each epididymis, about the bigneſs 


of a goofe-quill; as they aſcend 


within the tunica vaginalis they 
make ſeveral ſhort turnings and 
windings ; then they enter by the 
holes of the tranſverſe and oblique 


muſcles into the . abdomen, and 


marching over the ureters between 
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' the backſide of the bladder and the. particles of the blood muſt entet 


rectum, they grow larger, as they 
approach the veſiculæ ſerninales, 


come cloſe to one another; and 
groving again ſmaller and ſmaller, 
they pals through the proſtate, and 


open into the urethra, a little be- 


low the neck of the bladder, where 


each orifice has a ſpongy border, 


' hinders the involuntary running 
the ſeed. The cavity of the vaſa 


called Caput Gallinaginis, . 
0 


' deferentia, before they enter the 


ahdomen, will hardly admit of a 


hog's briſtle; as they increaſe, ſo 


likewiſe do their cavities, which 


are tortuous, and obliquely con- 
: tracted by their inner coat, which 


the external, which is com 


is nerygus, whiter and thinner on 
c 

of muſcular fibres. The teſticles 
have many lympheducts which diſ- 
charge themſelves into the inguinal 
glands, Their nerves come from 


the intercoſtal, and out of the 


ſpine. 


The ſpermatic arteries carry the 


blood from the aorta to the teſ- 


_ ticles, which ſe | 
it which is fit for ſeed. The veins 


parate that part of 


carry back to the cava what blood 


remains after the ſecretion of the 
\ ſeed. The ſeed is farther purified 


in the 
s carr1 


epididymes, and in. coition 
. by the vaſa deferentia in- 
to the urethra. As the narrow ori- 


fices, and great length of the ſper- 
matic arteries, (which give time to 


the flow moving icles of the 


viſcous ſeed to unite} are a clear 


proof of what we have ſaid con- 


cerping the formation of the hu- 


leſs evident! 


-mours to be ſecerned; ſo the 
length of the tubes, which compoſe 
the body of the teſticles, does not 
| evince the ſtructure 

iven of a Gland, under that title: 
2 the particles which compoſe the 


x ſeed being groſs, all the ſmaller 


(which open into them) where-they 


enter into the compoſition of the 
ſeed. Many of theſe particles muſt - . 
be lymphatic, becauſe of the great 


' of a little bird 


the tubes with them; and therefore 


that none but the particles of the 


leed might arrive at the vas deferens, - 


it was neceſlary that theaube of the 


land ſhould be long, having many 


maker branches to convey off the 
leſſer icles, which were not to 


proportion they bear in the blood; 


and therefore we find that the teſ- 


ticles as well as the liver, have a 
multitude of lymphatic veſſels. The 
reaſon of the length of the vaſa de- 
ferentia, is, that the impetus of the 
ſeed at the caput gallinaginis mi 


not be ſufficient to dilate the orifices | 
of the vaſa deferentia, but when a- 
liſted with the compreſſion of the 


rounding parts in copulatiqn. 

The veſicubæ ſeminales are two 
in number, one on each fide, fitu- 
ated between the bladder and the 


ſtraight gut, tied to the one and 3 


the other by a membrane of fleſhy 
fibres, whic | 
contracts and, preſſes the veſiculæ. 
They are covered with a pretty thin 


membrane, upon which do creep 


many branches of veins, arteries, 
nerves, and lymphatics. Their ex- 


ternal ſurface reſembles rather that 
of the brain than that of the guts” 
: they are about two | 


fingers breadth loug, their broadeſt 


part is not an inch, from which 


they grow narrower by little and 
little to their end, which is next to 
the proſtata. They have two con- 
ſiderable cavities divided into mem- 
branous cells, which open diſtinct- 


ly by two orifices, which are in 


their ſmall extremities, into the two 


vaſa deferentia, from which they | 


receive the ſeed which is ſeparated 
in the teſticles, to be kept till co- 


ition. The proſtata, or corpus glan- - 


conglomerate gland 


duloſum, is a 
_ © , Bbg Situated 
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in time of coition, 
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ſituated at the neck of the bladder, 


covered with a membrane made of 
muſcular fibres, as that of the veſi 
cCulæ, and for the ſame uſe. It is 
About the bigneſs of a walnut. The 
vaſa deferentia paſs through its ſub- 
ſtance, which is veſicular and glan- 
dulous. The glands (which like 
little grains lie upon the ſides of the 
veſicles) ſeparate a clear and Huci- 
laginous humour, which lies in the 
veſicles till coition; then it is 
carried into the beginning of the 
urethra, by eleven or twelve excre- 
tory duets which open about the 
orifices of the vaſa deferentia. The 
border of their mout! is all ſpon- 
gy, to hinder a. continual run- 
ning of this humour, which hap- 
pens in a gonorrhea, when their 
orifices are corroded by the mor- 
bific. matter which is thruſt by the 
elaſticity of air into the empty ducts 
upon coition. | 


The other principal member of 


the parts of generation, is the penis, 
or yard, "whoſe ſhape and dimen- 
. ons are p 'well known, Tts 
ſkin, which is thin, -and without 
fat, has a reduplication, which 
makes a hood to the glans or end 
of the yard, called pr eputium, or 
the fore-ſkin, The ſmall ligament 
by which it is tied to the other fide 
of the glans, is called frenum. 
The uſe of the preputium is to 
| keep the glans ſoft and moiſt, that 
it may have an exquiſite ſenſe. 


The ſubſtance of rhe yard is com- 


. poſed of two ſpongy bodies, call- 


ed Corpora caverno/a; they ariſe ' 


diſtinctly from the lower part of the 
- os pubis. A little from their root 


they come cloſe together, being 
only divided by a membrane, which 
at its beginning is pretty thick; 

but as it approaches the end of the 
yard, it grows thinner and thinner, 
where the corpora cavernoſa termi- 


nate in the midgle of -the glans. 


( n 


The external ſubſtance of theſe 
ſpongy bodies is hard, thick, and 
white. The internal is compoſed . 
of ſmall fibres and membranes 


- which form a ſort of looſe net- work, 


upon which the branches of the 

blood-veſſels are curiouſly ſpread. 
When the blood is ſtopped in the 
great veins of the penis, it runs 
through ſeveral ſmall holes in the 
fides of their capillary branches into 
the cavities ofthenet-work, by which 
means the corpora cavernoſa be- 


come diſtended or the penis erected. 


Along the under ſide of the cor- 
pora cavernoſa, there runs a pipe 
called the Urethra, which is about 
twelve or thirteen inches long; be- 
ginning at the neck of the bladder, 
(from which it receives the urine) 
it bends to the lower part of the 
os pubis, and turning up to the 
roots of the corpora cavernoſa, is 
continued to the end of the yard. 
The ſides of this pipe are compoſed 
of two membranes, and a middle 
ſpongy ſubſtance like that of the 
corpora cavernoſa, except at the 
end, which joins the neck of the 
bladder, where the diſtance between 
the membranes is ſmall, and filled 
up with a thin and red glandulous 
fubſtance, whoſe excretory ducts 
piercing the internal membrane, 
pour into the pipe a mucilaginous 
iquor. The external membrane 
is hard, cloſe, and white: the in- 
ternal, which lines the cavity of 
the urethra, is thin, ſoft, and of 
an exquiſite ſenſe. The ſpongy 
ſubſtance which lies between the 
two membranes, is about half a line 
thick next to the corpora cavernoſa, 
and one line and a half round the 
reſt of the pipe. The extremities 


of this ſpongy ſubſtance are much 


thicker than in the middle. That 
end. next the proſtate, becauſe of 


its bigneſs, is called the bulb of the 


urethra, being about half an inch 


thick, 


* 
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thick, and divided in the middle by 

a thin partition, as the corpora ca- 
vernoſa are. The other end forms 
the glans or balanus, upon the ex- 
tremities of the corpora cavernoſa. 
The veins in the urethra have 
holes in their ſides, through which 
the blood paſſes into 'the cavity of 
the net-work, in an erection, as in 
the corpora cavernoſa. On each 
ſide of the bulb of the urethra there 
lies a ſmall gland, whoſe excretory 
duct ſloping forwards, pours into 
the urethra a viſcous and tranſpa- 


rent liquor, which defends it againſt * 


the acrimony of the ſalts of the 
urine. And on the oppoſite fide of 
the urethra, upon its internal mem- 
brane, a ltttle nearer the glands, 
there is another ſmall gland which 
has the ſame office. At the other 


end of the urethra, around the 


crown of the glans, where it joins 
the preputium; is a row of ſmall 
glands, like unto thoſe of the cilia, 
called Glandulz Odorifere. They 
ſeparate a liquor which lubricates 
the glans, that the præputium may 
{lip eaſily upon it. The yard has 
a ſmall . — which ariſes from 


its back a little diſtance from its 


root which ties it to the upper part 
of the os pubis, that it may not 
hang too low. It receives two 
branches of veins and arteries from 
the hypogaſtric veſſels; 
others from the pudenda. - 'The two 
veins unite near its roots, and form 
one trunk .which runs along the 
upper fide of the yard. It has two 
nerves from the os ſacrum, and 
ſeveral lymphatics, which empty 
themſelves into the inguinal glands. 
The yard has three pair of muſcles; 
the firſt is the erectores; they - riſe 
from the iſchium, à little below the 
roots of the corpora cavernoſa, 
they lie upon them, and are in- 


ſerted into them. The ſecond are 
the acceleratores; they riſe. frou 


beſides. 


mity, which is covered with a 


* 
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the root of the urethra; they have 
ſeveral fibres, which join the fibres 


of the ſphincter ani. They lie 


upon the urethra, betwixt the two 
former, and are inſerted into the 


corpora cavernoſa. The third pair 


are the tranſverſales; they ariſe 
from the iſchium juſt by the exec - 


tores, and run — to the 
upper of the bulb of the 


urethra, When theſe muſcles act, 
they preſs the veins upon the back 
of the penis, againſt the os pubis, 


which cauſes erection. 


_ Generation, parts of, proper to 8. 
nen. Firſt ap 


the vulva, 
or great chink, ſituated below the 
os pubis, and covered with hair. 


Above this there is a little ſwelling 
made by ſome fat under the ſkin, 


which is called Mons Yeneris.' The 
labia, or lips of the 'great chink, 
are only the ſkin ſwelled by ſome 
fat underneath. "Theſe being a lit- 
tle ſeparated, the nymphæ appear, 


one on each fide the chk : t 


are two ſmall pieces of fleſh reſem. 


bling the membranes that hang un- 
der the throats of pullets. In the 
angle of the great chink, next the 


os pubis, is the extremity of tbe | 


clitoris, covered with a little hood 
of the ſkin called P, 
little deeper, in the ſame fide of 


the vulva, there is a little hole, 


which is the orifice of the neck of 
the bladder. On the oppoſite fide, 
next the anus, are the glandulz 


myrtiformes, ſituated in the foſſa 


magna, or navicularis; and in this 


angle of the chink there is a li 
ment called the fork, which is torn 


in the firſt birth.  . 
The clitoris, which is in the fore- 
part of the vulva, is a long 
round body, mms, 
t 


bigneſs of the uvula. It lies within 


the ſkin; nor does any part of it 


appear outwardly, except its extre- 
| | fold. 
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ng of the ſkin made by the union 
of the Ne called its præpu - 


ſuch as thoſe of the yard; they ariſe 


diſtinctl/ from the lower part of the 
os pubis, and approaching one an- 
other, they unite and form the body 
of the clitoris, whoſe extremity, 

Which is of an exquſite ſenſe, is 


called glans. 


The. two ipongy 


bodies, before they unite, are 


ed Crura Cliteridis: they are twice 
as long as the body of the clitoris. 
It has two muſcles, which ariſe from 


the protuberance of the iſchium, 
and are inſerted into its ſpongy 
bodies. They erect the clitoris in 
coition, after the ſame manner that 
the muſcles of the yard do erect the 
yard. The clitoris receives veins 
and arteries from the hzmorrhoidal 
veſſels and the pudenda; and nerves 


from the intercoſtals, which are 


likewiſe diſtributed through all the 
. parts of the vulya. Remark, that 


the veins on the one fide of the 
vulva communicate with thoſe of 


the other fide, and ſo do the arteries 


with one another. 
The nymphæ are ſpong) 

their internal ſubſtance, and full of 

blood-veſſels, and therefore th 


Twellin coĩtion. They receive vei- 


ſels and nerves as the clitoris. Their 


. uſe is to defend the internal parts 


from external injuries, to increaſe 


_ Pleaſure in coition, to direct the 
_ courſe of the urine: and they are 
bigger, in married women than in 


n oY. 
be hymen is a circular folding 
'of the inner membrane of the va- 
gina; which being broken in the firſt 


_ ©, copulation, its fibres contract in 


three or four places, and form what 


are called Glaudulz Myrtiformes. 


A tile beyond the clitoris, in 
of the vulva ; above 


the neck of the womb, there is a 


| bſtance of the clitoris. 
i compoſed of two ſpongy bodies, 


fingers bread 


ſpongy in 


fas). GE 


little hole, which is the orifice of 
the urethra. It is naturally ſo large 
as to receive a probe as big as a 
gooſe-quill. The length of the neck 
of the bladder is near about two 
| th. It has a little muſ- 
cle called its SphinFer, which em- 
braces the urethra, to hinder the 
involuntary running of the urine : 
it joins the fleſhy fibres which are 
at the orifice of the vagina. Be- 
tween this muſcle and the inner 
membrane of the vagina, there are 
ſeveral little glands, whoſe excre- 
tory ducts are called Lacuna: they 
pour a viſcous liquor into the low- 
er part ofthe-vulva. Theſe glands 
are the ſeat of a gonorrhœa in wo- 
men, as the proſtatæ are in men; 
and have the ſame uſe as they have. 
They have been found all ulcerated 
in women who have had a gonor- 
rhea. Ee | 

* The vagina, or neck of the 
womb, is a long and round canal, 


which reaches from the pudendum 


to the internal mouth of the womb. 
In maids it is about five fingers 
breadth long, and one and a half 
wide : but in women who, have 
borne children, its length and big- 


. neſs cannot be determined, becauſe 


it lengthens in the time a woman is 
with child, and it dilates in the time 
of birth. It lies betwixt the blad- 
der and the rectum, with which laſt 
it is wrapt up in the ſame common 
membrane from the peritonzum : 
for this reaſon the excrements come 
out ſometimes by the yulva, when 
this inteſtine is wounded. The ſub- 
Nance of the vagina is compoſed of 
two membranes, of which the inner, 
which lines its cavity, is nervous 
and full of wrinkles and ſulci, eſ- 
pecially in its fore-part, It has 
three or four ſmall glands on that 
ide next the rectum, which pour 
into it a viſcous, humour in the 
time of coition; of which we have 

n ſpoken 
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ſpoken before. The wrinkles. of 
this membrane are for the friction 
of the balanus, to increaſe the 

eaſure in copulation, to detain the 

ed, that it run not. out again, and 
that it may extend in the time of 
geſtation. The external membrane 
of the vagina is made of muſcular 
fibres, which, as occaſion requires, 
dilate and contract, become long 
and ſhort, for adjuſting its cavity 
to the length and bigneſs of- the 
yard. At its lower part there is 
a muſcle of circular fibres like a 


ſphincter; and under it on each 


de the vagina a net-like plexus of 
blood-veſſe 
cle, helps to ſtraiten the mouth of 


the vagina, that it may graſp the 
aud? yg n+) The neck of the 
womb receives veins and arteries 
from the hypogaſtric and hæmor- 
rhoſdal veſſels. : ($4. from the 
pogaſtric are diſperſed- in its up- 
per parts; and thoſe from the hæ- 
morrhoidalin its lower parts. Theſe 
- veſſels communicate with one an- 

other. It has nerves from the os 
ſacrum. Among other uſes, the 
neck of the matrix ſerves for a 
a paſſage to the foetus. 115 
The matrix, or womb, is ſitua- 


ted in the lower part of the hypo- 
gaſtrium, betwixt the bladder and 


the ſtraight gut. The os pubis is 
a fence to it before; the ſacrum 
behind; and the ilium on each ſide. 


the better contracting | 
in the expulſion of the fortus. The 


which, with the muſ- 


womb, there are ſeveral 


but it changes both and di- 
menſions in. women that are with 
Child : it preſſes 
reaches to the navel towards their 
delivery, whilſt at other times it 
does not paſs the os ſacrum. The 
womb is covered with the perito- 
næum. Its ſubſtance is compoſed 
of fleſhy fibres, which are woven 
together like a net, and they draw 
„ and make ſeveral bundles, 
which have ſeveral directions fur 
of the womb 


ſpaces-between thoſe fibres are filled 
up with thin and ſoft membranes, 
which form an infinite number of 
cells, upon which the blood. veſſels 
run, turning and winding frequent- 
ly. Upon theſe membranes, 

cially towards the cavity of the 
lands 
which ſeparate a humour fo lubri- 
cate the cavity of the womb. The 
bottom of the womb grows thick, 
as it dilatesz ſo that in the laſt 
months of geſtation, it is at leaſt an 
inch thick, where the placenta ad- 
heres, . becauſe 


entry into the cavity, or the mouth 
of the womb, joins the upper en 


of the vagina, and makes à little | 


protuberance in the room of li 
which reſembles the muzzle of a 


Fd | 
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its roots run into 
the ſubſtance of the womb. The 
conduit to the menſtrua, and for 


f 


9 


little. dog; by ſome called Os Tim. _ 


c. The cavity of the womb next 
its internal 


— 


They form as it were a baſon for tracted than it is near its 


it; but becauſe it muſt ſwell whilſt 
women are with child, therefore 
they leave a greater ſpace in them 
than in men: and for this reaſon 
it is, that women are bigger in the 
haunches than men. The figure of 
the womb is like a pear, from its 


. 2 Collum W. Uteri. = 
urface is unequal, an 

rugæ open ſeveral ſmall Tags, 
which diſcharge a glutinous liquor 
to ſeal up the mouth of the. womb 
in on. | Theſe ducts are af. 
feed. in a fluor albus. The veins 


orifice, being more c . 


- 


* — 


internal orifice to its bottom ; it is and arteries of the womb are branch- 


three fingers long, two broad, and 
almoſt as much thick. In maids its 


cavity will contain a big almond; 


veſſels, whoſe lar 
inoculate with one another. When 


es of the hy | 
larger ramifications 


the 


ic and ſpermatic ; 
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. 
the term of accretion draws to a 
riod, and the blood which was wont 

to be employed in the increaſe of the 
body, being accumulated, diſtends 
the veſſels, it breaks forth once a 
month at thoſe of the womb ; be- 
cauſe of all the veins of the body, 

_ which ſtand ndicular to the 
horizon, theſe only are without 
valves. This evacuation is called 
the Menffrua, to which men for 
the ſame reaſon are ſubje& ; but in 
them the redundant humour pafles 
off by urine, and rarely by the hæ- 

morrhoidal veins. Its nerves come 
from the intercoſtals, and from 
thoſe which come from the os ſa- 
crum. There are alſo ſeveral lym- 
phatics upon its outſide, which 
unite by little and little into great 
branches, and diſcharge themſelves 
into the reſervatory of the chyle. 

All the veſſels of the womb cr 

-upon it by many turnings and wind. 
ings, that they may not break when 
diſtended. It is tied by two ſorts of 
ligaments : by two broad, called Li- 
gamenta Lata; and by two round, 
called Ligamenta Rotunda. The 
two broad ligaments are only a pro- 
duction or continuation of the peri- 
tonzum, from the fides of the womb. 
From their largeneſs and fiſſure, they 
are commonly compared to the 
wings of a bat, and are therefore call - 

. Peſpertilionis Alæ. Tne Ovaria are 

- faſtened to one end of them, and 

the tubæ Fallopianæ run along the 

The two round ligaments 

- ariſe from the fore and lateral part 

of the bottom of the womb, and 

paſs, in the production of the pe- 
ritonæum, through the rings of the 
oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of the 
abdomen to the os pubis, where they 
expand like a gooſe- foot, and are 
partly inſerted into the os pubis, 


and partly continued or joined to the 


muſculus membranoſus, or faſcia 


lata, or the upper part of the in- 
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pe- fide of the thigh; and from thence - 
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comes the pain that women big with 
child feel in this place. The fub- 
ſtance of theſe ligaments is hard, 
but covered with a great number of 
blood- veſſels; they are pretty big 
at the bottom of the womb, but 
they grow ſmaller and flatter as 
they approach the os pubis. 

The fpermatic veſſels in women 


are ſour, as in men; they differ 


only in this, that they are ſhorter; 
that the artery makes ſeveral turn- 
ings and windings as it goes down; 
that it divides into branches, of 
which the ſmalleſt goes to the ova- 
rium; the biggeft divides into three 
more, of which one is beſtowed 
upon the womb, another upon the 
vagina, and the third upon the li- 
ments of the womb, and tube 
allopianze. It is the ſame as to 
the veins. The ovaria are tied about 
two fingers diſtance from the bot- 
tom of the womb by the ligamenta . 
lata, They are fixed to the perito- 
næum at the ilia, by the ſpermatic 
veſſels. They are of; an oval figure, 
a little flat upon their up r part 
where the ſpermatic ve th enter. 
The ovaria or teſticles are half as 
big as men's are. Their ſurface is 
unequal and wrinkled in old wo- 
men, but ſmooth and equal m 
maids. They are covered with a 
proper membrane, which fticks 
cloſe to their ſubſtance; and with 
another, common from the perito- 
næum, which covers all the ſper- 
matic veſſels. Their ſubſtance is 
compoſed of fibres and membranes 
which leave little ſpaces, in which 
there are ſeveral ſmall veficles, round 
and full of water; and which being 


boiled hardens like the white of an 


egg. They have each of them two 
proper membranes, upon which 
there are ſeveral ſmall / twig of 
veins, arteries, and nerves. Theſe ' 
veſſels are called eggs, and they are 


/ 
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of a different ſize and number in 
women of different ages. It has 


- been obſerved in cows, that ſuch of 


them as are impregnated after co- 
pulation, are contained or covered 
all over with a yellow ſubſtance, 
Which has a ſmall hole in its ſide, 
through which they are thruſt when 
they fall into the tube Fallopianæ. 
Beſides the ſpermatic ' veſſels, the 
ovaria have nerves from the inter- 
coſtals and lymphatics, which diſ- 
charge themſelves into the common 
receptacle. | 

Ihe tub Fallopianæ are ſituated 


on the right and left fide of the 


womb. They riſe from its bottom 
by a narrow beginning, and they 
dilate in form 4 a trumpet to the 
extremities, where they are con- 
traced again into a ſmaller orifice, 
. from whoſe circumference they di- 
late into a pretty broad membrane 
which looks as it were torn at the 
edges, and therefore is called Mor/us 
Diaboli. Their cavity, where they 
2 into the womb, will ſcarcely 
admit of a hog's briſtle; but at its 
wideſt part it will take in the end 
of one's little finger. Their ſub- 
ſtance is compoſed of two mem- 


branes, which come from the ex- 


ternal and internal membranes of 
the womb. The tubes are about 
tour or five fingers breadth long, 
they have the ſame veins, arteries, 
nerves, and lymphatics, as the 
Ovaria. 

In the act of generation, the plea- 
ſure is ſo great, as to alter the courſe 
of the blood and animal ſpirits, 
- which then move all theſe parts 

that before lay ſtill. The clitoris 
is erected, which by its exquiſite 
| ſenſe affords a great deal of delight. 


The morn about the neck of the 
being preſſed by the ſwelling 


wom 
of the neighbouring parts, pour 
forth a liquor to facilitate the paſ- 
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ſage of the penis, and to increaſe tha 
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pleaſyre. The neck of the womb 


contracts and embraces cloſely the 
yard; the fibres of the womb con- 


tract and open its mouth, which at. 
other times is extremely cloſe, for 


the 8 of the ſpirituous part 


of the ſeed: and the branches of 


the ſpermatic artery which runs up- 


on the ligamenta lata, between 


ovaria and tube Fallopianæ, being 
diſtended with blood, contract — 


pull the extremities of the tubes to 
the ovaria, for carrying the ſeed to 


them, The ſeed impregnates the - 


egg, which from being tranſparent, 
becomes opake Coe Vine after) it is 
covered with a thick and yellow. 


ſubſtance, which preſſes it on all 


ſides, and thruſts it out through a 
little hole in its middle; fo it falls 


into the orifices of the tubes, which 


dilate ſufficiently for its patogy iato 
the womb. Some, partly conſider- 
ing. the cloſeneſs of the mouth of 
the womb, and partly the thickneſs 
of the membranes of the ovaria and 
ova, do judge it impoſſible for the 
ſeed to s this way; therefore 
they think it is taken up by the 
veins which open in the cavity of 


the vagina and matrix, where gir- 
culating it ferments with the maſs 
of blood; from whence come all 
in con- 


the ſymptoms which appea 
ception. It enters and impregnates 


the egg by the ſmall twigs of arte - 
ries which are upon its membranes. 


This fermentation ſwells the mem - 


branes of the tubes, opens the ca- 
vity of the womb, and makes every 


thing ready for the reception of the 

egg,, See Fatus and Conception. 
Genialis Arteria, i. e. Maxillaria 

externa Arteria. 5 


Geniculi, are the knots which 52 


in ſtems; therefore botan 
called thoſe ſo marked. geniculate. 


 Genioglaf, is a pair of muſcles 
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proceeding inwardly from the fore- 


of the lower jaw under another 
pair called Gentahyoides, and enlarg- 
ing themfelves, are faſtened into 
the bafis of the tongue. Theſe 
ferve to pull the tongue forward, 
and to thruſt it out of the mouth; 
thus called from yertior, Mtentum, the 
chin, and YAWToa, lingua, the tongue. 
ne g is a muſcle of the 
„ Which with its partner 
is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, ariſing 
from the internal parts of the lower 
aw bone, called he chin; and di- 
ting themſelves, are ſoon leſfened 
in, and inſerted into the ſupe- 


rior part of the fore · bone of the os 


byoides. Theſe pull upwards and 
forwards the os hyoides, and affiſt 
the geniogloſh in thruſting the 
rongue out of the mouth; from 
Fee, mentur the chin, the Greek 
lon, and , forma, ſhape. 
a ee theſe = muſ- 
cular fibres joined to the fide of the 
geniogloſh, and inferted into the 
of the pharynx, continue their 


conjunction with the geniogloſſi, all 


the way to the chin. 


Sena, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
* There is but one ſpecies. 

Genifta, Broom, a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany. 
fourteen ſpecies, and three varieties. 


Geniffa Tinctoria, greenwood and 


dyer's wood. 

Genital, is applied to any thing 
that concerns generation, and parti- 
cularly to the diſtin& parts of males 

and females. 5 


Genitalium. Diſeaſes of the ge- 


_  nital paſſages. 


Genitura, the ſemen maſculinum; 


Alo the pudendum virile. | 
Genius, is variouſly uſed ; but in 


phyſic and medicine chiefly to ex- 


preſs the particular nature of any 


bi oQ or diſtemper. 


not: This word it uſed to ex- 


preſs the articulation called diarthro- 


fs; it may be ſynonymous with 


and Penſylvania. 


He enumerates , 


* * 
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enarthroſis, but does not agree ſo 


well witk other ſpecies, though uſed 


for them all. 

Genjfing. It is the panax quin- 
quefolium of Lin. : it is the root of 
a ſmall plant which grows in Chi- 
na, Turkey, and ſome 
America, particularly in . Canada, 

Gentiana, Gentian, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany.” He enumerates 
thirty-nine ſpecies beſides varieties. 
To this genus Linnæus adds the 
centaurium minus. The college 
have retained the root of the Gen- 
tiana Lutea, Lin. in their Pharma. 


copia ; it enters the Infuſum Gen- 


tianæ Compoſitum, formerly called 
Inf. Amar. Simpl. the Tinctura 
Gentianæ Compoſita, formerly call · 
ed Tinct. Amar. 

Gentian (Marſh.) See Swertia. 

. Genwanella, the name of ſeveral 
ſpecies of gentiana. 

Gentilitzous, is by ſome uſed in 
the ſame ſenſe as hereditary, for 
dileaſes which are propagated from 
parents to children. * - 

Genu, the Knee, alſo the knee- 

RE 1 
N ER i. e. Kneeling, _ 

Genugra, a name in Paracelſus 
for the gout in the knee. | 


der certain genera, wherein all agree 
in ſome common properties. See 
Genera. 


© Geede, earth-ſtones, are a ſpe-” 


cies of, clay, but found under par. 


ticular. forms and ſhapes. Some 


are ſolid and hard; ſome are- of a 
laminated ſtructure; and others are 
hollow. Edwards. 2 
Genf ræa, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Seoſſræs Jamaicenſis Inermis Doc- 
toris Wright. Cabbage bark- tree, or 


worm bark- tree. | 
Geranium, crane's-bill, a genus 
. in 


parts of 


Genus. Botaniſts range plants un- 


% 
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in Linneus's botany. He enume- Geſneriana, a ſpecies of 'TWlipe. \ 


rates eighty · two ſpecies, beſides ya- 
rieties. | ; 


+. Gerdhium Robertiunum, herb Ro- 
bert. . 


Geranium Batrachioides, crow's- 
foot, crane-bill. 3 | 
Geranium, a bandage, which from 
the days of Hypocrates was thus 
named, but is now called /pica fim- 
plex . | F : 
Gerardia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumetates ten ſpe- 
cies. ä 
Gerardi Herba, i. e. /Egopodium. 
2 Geraſcanthus, a ſpecies of Cor- 
ia. — | 
Gerbera, a ſpecies of Arnica. 
Germander. See Trucrium. 
Sernander, (erreping.) See Ga- 
madrys. | | 
Germander, (Rock.) See Pæde- 


rota. © . 
Germander, ( Water.) See Scor- 
dium. 
Germander, (Wild.) See Cha- 
mediys 0 | 


Germandra, i. e. Gambogia. 
Germen, a ſprout or bud ; -the 
baſis of the piſtillum; the rudi- 


ment of the fruit yet in embryo. 


Whence 
Germination, is the growing or 
ſprouting out of any vegetables. 
Gerotomia, from yipur, an aged 
perſon, and xoprw, to be concerned about. 


It is that part of medicine that pre- 


ſeribes to old age. 

Geronfterre water, one of the 
Chalybeate Waters at Spa. 

- Geropogon, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are three ſpecies. 

| Ger/a, cerus. 
 Gerala, in Paracelſus, it is a mon · 
ſtrous plant. 55 

Gerzon, quickſilver. i 

Gere, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 
C1ES. | 
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Gefer, galbanum. - 3 TAG 
Geftation, exerciſe. Alſo the time 


of a woman's going with child? 


from geſts, to bear. 


Gefticulation, two ſpecies of ex- 


erciſe, conſiſting of a ſpontaneous 


agitation of the 
body 
much like actors on the ſtage. Ori- 
baſius feys, it is a middle kind of 
exerciſe betwixt dancing and mock 
fighting. f EY 


parts, and throwing 


Gethyllis; a genus in Linnæus's | 


botany, He enumerates four ſpe- 
cl: e 
Geum, Avent, or herb bennet, a 


genus in Linnæus's botany.” He 
enumerates eight ſpecies, beſides 
varieties. | 


Geum, London-ptide, or None- 


ſo-pretty, a ſpecies of Saxifra- 


* | 
Ghitta, i. e. Gambogia. 
Glittagemen, i. e. Gamboge. 
Ghodhatadure, vomic nuts. 


Gheraka, a ſpecies of Cartapuli, 
_ * Gialappa, and Gialapium, ja- 


Gisler. See Gibbeſitas, 
Gibbofitas, from pibbus, - 


backed, gibboſity, crookedneſs, aux 


otuberance or convexity, having 
reſemblance thereunto ; à gibbofity 


of the cheſt from a faulty arrange- - 


ment of the dorſal yertebre. 


Gif, tumors behind the ears. | 


Gigen. See Data. 


Gilla, is an Arabic word for ſalt; 


but now uſed particularly for the 


emetic ſalt of vitriol, or white vi- 


wiv. + 7 


Gilla Vitrioli, i. e. Vitrialum Al- 


bum, PE. 8 
Gilliower. See Cheiranthus. 

Gilliflwer (Sea.) See Armeria. 
Ginger, See Amomum. : 


Ginger (Brigd-leaved Wild.) See 


- 
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into different poſtures. 


. 2 Ginger | 
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the ulna. 


„ 0 


a * (Common.) See Amonum 
and WELD 


| ingiber. ; 
i Ran” Gingtbrackiam, a name. for the 
. - ſcurvy, becauſe the 


gums, arms, 

and legs are affected with it. 

_ Gingidium, a [pecies of Daucus. 
Gingihil. See Zingiber. . 
Gingipedium, a name for the 

ſcurvy, becauſe the arms and legs 

are affected 5 


Gingiva, the gums, are a hard 
ſort ot-fleſh, formed by the union of 
two membranes, one of which is the 
production of the perioſteum, and 
the other of the internal membrane 
of the mouth. They ate ſet about 
the teeth, to keep them firm in their 
ſockets. ; 


Ginglymus, is a ſort of articulation 


when a bone both receives and is 
received ; and the property of this 
ſort of articulation, is to admit only 
of the motions of flexion and ex- 
tenfion. It is called by mechanics 
Charnel, and it is commonly uſed 
in hin Of this articulation there 


are three ſorts. The firſt is when 


the end of a bone has two protu- 
berances, and one cavity : and the 


end of a bone which is articulated 


with 'it has two -cavities and one 
protuberance; as the humerus and 
The ſecond is when a 
bone at the extremity receives an- 


- other bone, and at its other extre- 
mitꝛy is received by the ſame bone, 


as the radius and ulna. The third 


ſiort is when a bone at one end re- 
ceives another bone, and at the other 


end is received. by a third bone, as 
the vertebræ do. Ko 
Gitora, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. There is but one ſpecies. 


inſen, or Ginſeng, i. e. Genſing. 
Panax . | | 

Giraſal, a ſpecies of Jaca. 

Gir, quicklime. 

Girmer, tartar. 


_ eye-brows, 


Gi/ckia, a genus in Linnæus's 


GL 
botany. 
cies 3 5 t 
Git or Gith, fennel- flower. 
Githago, cockle or corn campion. 


A ſpecies of Agroftemma. | 


Glabella, the 


Tpace betwixt the 


Glabraria, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates but one 
ſpecies. £8 | 

Glacies Marie, a ſpecies of the 
genus of Gypſum, that is of a lami- 
nated ſtructure. This ſpecies is 
compoſed of laminæ that are large, 
thin, and eaſily ſeparable. Ed- 
wards. N BY 
f Gladdon (Stmking,) a ſpecies of 

Tis. a 
Gladiole Mater, Dortmanna. 
Gladiolus, corn-flag. A genus in 


Linnzus's botany. Of ſpecies he 


enumerates twenty-four. 
Gladiolus Fetidus, ſtinking glad- 
don. See Iris. | : | 
Gladiolus Luteus. See Iris Paluſs 


er1sS. . . ; 
Gladiolus (Water,) i. e. flowering |, 


wk. m4 
| Gladwin, (Stinkings) a ſpecies of 
ris. | 


'» Glama, and Glame, the ſordes of 


the eye in a lippitude; alſo ſordid: 
and humid eyes. 

Gland. All the glands of a hu- 
man body are by anatomiſts reduced 
to two ſorts, viz. conglobate and 
conglomerate. A conglobate gland. 
is a little ſmooth body, wrapped up 
in a fine ſkin, by which it is ſepa- 


rated from all the other 22 only 


admitting an artery and nerve to 
paſs in, and giving way for a vein 
and excretory canal to come out, 
Of this ſort are the gland, in the 
brain, the labial glands and teſtes. 
A conglomerate gland is —— 
of many little conglobate, gland, 


all tied together, and wrapped up - 


in one common tunicle or mem- 


brane.. « 


There is but one ſpe-: 
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| brane. Sometimes all their excre- 
tory ducts unite and make one com- 
mon pipe, through which the liquor 
of all of them runs, as the pancreas 
and carotides do. Sometimes the 
ducts uniting, form ſeveral pipes, 
which only communicate with one 
another by croſs canals, and ſuch 
are the breaſts. Others again have 
\ ſeveral pipes without any commu- 
nication with one another: of which 
fort are the glandulæ lachrymales, 
and the proſtata. Anda fourth ſort 
is, when each little gland has its own 
excretory duct, through which it 
tranſmits its liquor to a commo 
baſon, as the kidneys. | 
The ancients thought that the 
glands were ciſterns which contain- 
ed certain liquors, by which the 
blood being eee threw off 
the humours refined in the excre- 
tory ducts. But as theſe ferments 
muſt mix with the blood, ſo the 
muſt be exhauſted and carried off 
buy the blood into the veins, And 
becauſe all' the liquors in the body 
are ſeparated from the blood, there 
muſt be another ferment to ſeparate 
more: but this ſecond ferment is 
liable to the ſame fate as the firſt: 
and therefore there muſt be an infi- 
nite ſeries of ferments in the bo- 
dy, which is abſurd. If it ſhould 
be faid, that the ferments are not 
carried off with the blood, they muſt 
be ſtopped by the ſtructure of the 
_ glarids: but then there will be a 
ecretion without a ferment, which 
is now the common opinion. Some 
think the glands or tubes, whoſe 
orifices, differing in figure, admit 
only bodies of ſimilar figures to 
paſs through them, But this opinion 
2s e N falſe: fo! 
that liquors are ſuſceptible of all 
figures, and that bodies of any 


figure, and a leſſer diameter than 


that of the gland, will paſs through, 


and that even a body of a fimilar 


I 


( 385 ) 


will epter this gland, and the fluid 


may of the tube, or the 2 
for beſides & 


are of the next ſize or magnitude, 


» 


A 
9 e 3 


figure, and an equal diameter with 
that of the orifice of the gland, 
may be preſented innumerable ways, 
and not be able to paſs through whilſt 
there is only one way it can paſs: 
all the veſſels in the body are coni- 
cal or cylindrical, and conſequently 
there is no difference in the figure 
of their orifices. - For the ins : 
of a fluid being always perpendicu- I 
lar upon the ſides of the veſſel tat 
contains it, and equal at equal > 
heights of the fluid, if the fides - 3 
are ſoft and yielding, they muſt be = 
equally diſtended; that is to ſay, a 
ſection 1 to the axis of 
the veſſel muſt be a circle, and 
conſequently the veſſel be either A 
cylindrical or conical, This is 2 
agreeable to the accounts of the 
niceſt anatomiſts, who tell- us that - 
a gland is nothing elſe but a convo-- . 
lution of ſmall arteries, whoſe laſt 
branches are cylindrical, or, which 
is the ſame thing, part of an ini. 
nitely long cone. A gland there-. 
fore being nothing but a branch of 
an artery, whoſe fartheſt extremity” ©  _ 
becomes the excretory duct of th - 1 
land, it is next to be known ho . 
fuch a ſtructure can ſeparate from 
the blood only ſome parts of it; and 
how different glands may ' ſeparate 
different parts of the blood. If ſuch 
a fluid is to be drawn off as conſiſts 
of the ſmalleſt particles of the blood, 
let that orifice of the gland, which 
is inſerted into the artery of which 
it is a branch, be ſo ſmall as to ad- 
mit only the ſmalleſt particles of the 
blood ; then theſe, and theſe only 


# * 
— * 


which paſſes out at the other extre- 


duct, muſt be ſuch as is required. . 
If the particles of the blogd, which 


are required to be ſeparated, let te 
orifice of the gland be ſo big as to 
receive thoſe ſecond particles, but 
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is the excreto | 
are to ſuppoſe, that this gland, 
- (which is only a branch. of an ar- 
. fery, and differs in nothing from a 


may be ſo 


7 
- 


GL 


ticles, together with the firſt or 


ſmalleſt, will enter the gland: but 


becauſe the liquor to be ſecerned is 
to conſiſt only of the ſecond ſort 
of particles, that is, the ſecond ſort 
of particles only are to flow out at 

e extremity of the tube, which 
duct therefore we 


common artery, but in the narrow- 
neſs of. its channel) has branches. 


which are big enough to receive the 


ſmalleſt particles only, and carry 
them off into the veins : ſo that. 
as both ſorts of particles move to- 
gether along the gland, the ſmalleſt 
particles will paſs off through its 
branches, and a fluid conſiſting 
chiefly of the ſecond ſort of par- 
ticles, will arrive at the excretory 
duct. Thus the number of branches 
at as to draw off moſt 
of the ſmalleſt particles, before the 
ſecond ſort of particles arrive at the 
excretory duct; ſo the liquor to 
be ſecerned, may conſiſt of both 


_ theſe ſorts of particles mixed toge- 


ther in any proportion, according 
bo the number of branches. If a 

uid conſiſting of a third ſort of 
particles, larger than either of the 
former, is to be ſecerned, the ori- 
fice of the gland muſt be juſt big 


» 


enough to admit ſuch particles, an 


no bigger; and the branches of the 
gland muſt be ſmall enough to ex- 
clude the biggeſt particles, and bi 
enough to receive the leſſer: an 


according as the number of branches 


is either greater or ſmaller, the 
Avid which tuns out at the excre- 
tory. ducts, will conſiſt either of 


the largeſt particles, or of all to- 


ether mixed in any proportion. 


nd thus we may underſtand how 
a liquor thicker ihan the blocd, 


by glands from the 
muſt 


A 9 
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r 
mall enough to exclude all bigger 
particles; then theſe ſecond par- 


may be ſtrained off from the blood, 
if the orifice of the gland be ſo big 
as to admit particles of any ſizes, 
and the branches ſo numerous as 
to draw off the thinner parts before 
the thicker arrive at the excretory 
duct. 8 5 i 
After this manner the ſeveral hu- 
mours in the body may be ſeparated . 
lood, which 
either be compoſed of fo many 
humours as are ſeparated from it ; 
or elſe it muſt contain a few prin» 
ciples, which mixed all together, 
form the blood, and which variouſly 
combined form the different hu- 
mours which are drained from it: 
as a few rays of light, of different 
refrangibilities, mixed all together, 
produce a white colour, but vari- 
ouſly combined, exhibit all imagi- 
nable variety of colours. It is not 
at all probable that the blood, in. 
which we difcern but two diſtinct 
parts, ſhould be compoſed of near 
thirty imple humours; for ſo many 
do the glands ſecern from it. Nor 
is it agreeable to that ſimplicit 
which nature conſtantly affeẽts in 
all her operations. The principles 
of all natural bodies are ad not to 
exceed five; and how prodigious is 
the variety that reſults from their dif- - 
ferent mixtures and modifications? 
If we ſuppoſe likewiſe but five prin- 
ci;.les, or different particles in the 
blood, their combinations alone, 
without different modifications and 
proportions, will yield near as many 
different humours as are ſeparated 


from the blood. And it is matter 


of fact, that urine, ſweat, tears, 
ſpittle, and milk, are compound 
liquors, and that in each of them 
there are parts common to all of 
them. And if the compoſition of 
fame other humours of the body is 
not+ſo. apparent, it does not the 
more follow from thence that they _ 
are not compounded, than it 2 

| that 


- 


ing there leſs requiſite, or uſeleſs, 
ill 
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it by the glands. Since therefore 


the ſeveral hymours are formed by 


- the various combinations of a few 
particles which compole the blood, 
and that each humour is ſecerned 
by glands, placed for the molt part 
in ſome one part of the body, as 


the gall which is ſeparated from the 
liver and the urine in the kidneys, 
the particles of the blood muſt 


fall into fuch combinations as are 


fit to form gall at the liver, urine 
at the kidneys, and ſa of the 
others: otherwiſe the g/ands could 
never-ſeparate from the blood ſuch 


| huimours. And as all the humours 


are compoſed of a' few different 
particles, the greater will be the 


number of particles combined to 
form bile; and- the greater quan- 
tity of bile will be ſecerned, the 


fewer there are of all other combi- 
nations at the liver. Such com- 
binations therefore as are fit to 
form the humours proper to paſs 


through the glands, where theſe 


combinations are formed, being 
there only requiſite, will be there 
moſt numerous : and. all others be- 


be there leſs numerous. And 
therefore wherever the particles of 
blood are moſt diflolved, there will 
be placed ſuch glands as ſeparate 
humouts which conſiſt of the moſt 
fimple combinations, or of parti- 
cles which do.the moſt eafily com- 
bine; and at the greateſt diſtances 
from theſe, will be fituated the 
glands which ſecern humours con- 
ſiſting of the moſt compound com- 
binations, or of particles which 
unite moſt ſlowly. And between 
theſe will be all other glands, 


| which, according to either extreme, 


will ſeparate bumours more or leſs 
combined, or compounded of par- 


„ , TT) :* 6 
that the blood is not, becauſe we 


do not perceive it in the ſeveral 
humours which are ſeparated from 


* 
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ticles which more quickly or | 


ſlowly combine together by the 
thinneſs of the liquor in the peri- 
cardium, and of the liquor which 


paſſes through the kidneys, the par- | 


ticles of the blood ſeem to be moſt 
diſſolved at and about the heart. 


Here was not only the fine effect of 


this diſſolution- in the ſecretions, 


but likewiſe the cauſe of it, the 


force of the air in reſpiration breax - 
ing the globules of the blood; 
which force is demonſtrable to ex- 
ceed the preſſure of 100 pounds 


weight upon the ſurface. of the 


lungs. Nor is it evident only, from 
the cauſes and effects, that the 
blood is here moſt diffolved, but 
likewiſe from the methods which 
nature takes to prevent the effects 


lar places at a little diſtancefrom the 
heart: for the bile and ſeed bein 

thick humours, compoſed of parti> 
cles which combine but ſlowly toge- 
ther, and it being requiſite that they 
ſhould be ſecerned where the liver 
and teſticles are placed; nature 


vances, to give the particles which 
were to form thoſe humours, more 
time to combine, than they could 
have had otherwiſe, being ſo near 
to the heart, For the. fo 

of the bile ſhe has contrived the ve- 


na portz, and the ſpleen ; through © 


the firſt the blood moves near 200 
times flower, and through the laſt 
altogether as much, than otherwiſe 
it would have done. 


pr which form the feed might 


ve time to combine, the orifices .-- 


of the ſpermatic arteries are con- 
tracted; and they likewiſe ariſe from 
the vena cava, a little below the 


emulgents, at a great diſtance from 


the teſticles, contrary to the com- 


mon courſe of nature; by which 


means the blood is 150 times 
longer in going to the teſticles, 
6 


rmation 


— 


of this diſſolution, in ſome particu- 


has made uſe of particular contri- 


And that the 
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lowing liſt of che d 
glands: 


1 


6 


greateſt diſtances from the heart, 
the viſcous liquor of the-joints is 
ſecerned ; and ſome liquors, whofe 

rts require no combination, as 


the lymph, may be ſecerned any 


where. All theſe different com- 
binations, which form ſo many diſ- 


tinct fluids, ariſe from an attractive 
power in the parts of matter, which 
though it be _— diffuſed through 


the whole m s, yet according to the 
different denfities of particles, and 
the figures of their ſome ſorts 


of particles would be ſoon united, 
- while others require a longer time 
to be joined together: ſome will 


eohere more firmly than others, 


and particles of one kind wilt have 


4 greater tendency to unite with 
thoſe of another ſort, in a certain 


portion of their ſurface than in any 


other. See Attraction and Animal 
Secretion, Dr. den the fol- 
erent ſorts of 


I. Cerebri. 2 
2. Plexus Chqroidei. 
3. Sebaceæ. 

4+ Meatus Auditorii. 
6. Ciliares. 

6. Lachrymales. 


7. Humorum Aqueorum 

8. Cryfallinum Secer- 
9. Fitreum nents. 
10. Atrum Cheoroidis - 


11. Naſales. 


12. Buccazes, Tibialu Palatine. 


13. Parotides, Maxillares Sublin- 
' guales, N 
14. Tonfillarum. 
15. Ox ſonlagi. 
16. A/pere, Arteriæ. 
17. Pericardii. 
48. Mammarum. 
19. Fentriculi. 
20. Inteſtinorum, 
21. Pancreatis. 
22. Hapatis. 


cm) 


khan otherwiſe it had been. At the 


30. Proſtatarum. 


4 


23. Veſicæ Fellis. 
24. Renum. | 

« Renalis. 
26. Ureterum. 
29. Vefce Urinariz. 
28. Uvethre. 92 
29. Tefticulorum, 


31. Uteri. 

32. Vuginæ. 

33. Lymphatice. 

34. Pinguedinales. |, 
35. Medullares, 

36. Artuum. 

37. Cutis Milliares. 

Clandes Unguentaries i. e. 2 
balans. 

Glandium, i. e. Nymus. | 

Glandoſum Corpus, i. e. Proſtaiæ. 

Glandulæ Ceruminaſæ. See Audi- 
torius Meatus. 19.3) SLICE 

Glandulz Lackrymales. See Ca- 
runculæ Lachrymales, and Eye, © 

Glandulæ Myrtiformes. See Ce- 
neration, parts of, proper to Women. 

Glandulzz Odorifere. See Genera- 
tion, parts of, proper to Men. 

Glandula Pituitaria. Ste Brain. 

Glandulæ Renales,, See Capfule 
Atrabilares. 

: Glandulz Sebaceg. See Ear. 

Clandule Supra Renales, i. e. Re- 
nes Succenturiati, 

Glandulation, in Botany, ref pects 
the ſecretory veſſels of e 
which are either glandules, n 

or utricles. 

Glandulgſocarneus, an epithet given 
by Ruyſch, to ſome excreſcences 
which he obſerved in the bladder. 

Glanduloſum Corpus, the proſtata. 

Glan. See Glans Penis; and 
Balanes. It is alfo a ſtrumous ſwell- 
ing and a name for a peſſary, or a 
ſuppoſitory. 

Glaus Jovis ohne gu the chef. 
nut-tree.. | 

Glans, Penis, It is formed by the 
corpus N urethræ, which 


\ 


N 


or mortification therein. 


contain a great 


* 
* * 
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deute over the corpora cavernoſa 
penis. Its external ſurface is a con- 
tinuation of the integuments and 
- when the cuticle is taken off, every 


little villa, ſeems a veſſel. 


Clans Terr E, a ſpecies of Cata- 
putia Minor. 

Glans Unguentaria. See Dax,” 

Glazer's Sal Polyclreſt. It is an 
 impertect eitciolated tartar.” All the 


- nitrous acid in it is not deſtroyed, 


becauſe there is not phlogiſton 


enough in the ſulphur uſed. 


Glas, an artificial ſubſtance made 
by fuling fixed ſalts, and flint or ſand 
together with a vehement fire. It is 
poiſonous when taken internally, 
unleſs it be finely g:0.1nd, becauſe he 
tarp points of it prick, tear, and 
wowed he inteſtines, cauſing in- 
flammation, and in time a gangrene 


But when 
reduced to an impalpable den 
its internal uſe is ſaid to be very 


ſafe, and attended with no ill con- 


ſequence. 


GlaſFwort. See Salicornia and Sal. 


ola. 

Glaſſwert ( Ber bearing: Zoe 
— 

Gaſſcvort (inted);' a 
Salicornia. 

Glaſſtuort (white), i. e. Blite (Sca.) 

Glaftea Bilis. A fort of bile. 

Glaſtum, woad. It is the Ifatis 
tinctoria of Linnæus. 

Glauber*s Salt, a genus of Neutral 


a ſpecies of 


. Salt, | ia the order of alkaline neutral 


ſalts. Its cryſtals are hexaedral, and 
ortion of water; 
ſpontaneoully calcining in the o 
177 It conſiſts, of he foſſil alkali 
and the vitriolic acid. 

Glaucedo, i. e. Glaucoma. 

Glaucium, horned-poppy, a ſpe- 
cies of the Chelidoninm. 


Glaucoma, YNGUKWaty from YAav- 


rg, Cefins, a fault in the eye, which 


Fan the cryſtalline humour into 
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name 


G 
OY colour, Glaucofis is the! 


23 and both in general ſignify 
A change of colour in the e 


out detriment of ſight, and therein 
differ from what is commonly un- 
derſtood by ſuffuſion. Taavrcs, is 
alſo by —— 0 pi ied to a whitif 
wrine, that hath 
parent horn. 
Glaucos, or Glaucas, e 7. 


coloured, or a blue and grey ke 


that in the ſky. 


SGlaux, ſaltwort, black-ſaltwort, 


fea-milkwort, a genus in Linnæus's 

botany. He enumerates one ſpecies 

and three varieties. ; | 
Glaux, a ſpecies of Atragalue 


' Glaux Hulg. Legumineſa, liquorice. | 


vetch. This plant is often fold for 
the galega. 

Glecaon, pennyroyal. 

Glechonites, wine im pregnated with 
pennyroyal. 

Glecoma, ground-ivy, a genus in 
Linnzus' s botany. "There is one 


ſpecies. 

Gledit/a, tripple thorned acacia, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany. | He 
enumerates two ſpecies | 

Gleet, It is commonly underſte 
to be the gonorrhcea benigna, a 
Dr. Cullen diſtinguiſhes 
that, by making it ſynonymous 
with 2 mucoſa, which 


from the urethra, after the viruy 
lence of an impure gonorrhea is 


_ deſtroyed. 


Glene, ym, ſtrictly ſignifies the 
cavity or ſocket of the eye; but by - 


ſome anatomiſts is alſo. uſed for that 


cavity of a bone which receives 

another within it; bence 
Glenoidet, YNunrot rs from the for 

mer, and ud - „forma, ſhape ; 

two cavities in the lower part of the 

firſt vertebra of the neck. 


e with- - 


in it like tranſ- 


t from 


e gives to the diſcharge | 
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Gleucos, yMvzoc, muſt; and fome- FD 


times it ſignifies ſweet wines. 
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_ +». Gleuxis, wrevtic, wine in which is 


much ſapa. Vide Frufum. 
Glimmer, 1. e. Mica. 

,_ Glinus, a genus in Linnæus's bo 
tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 
Gliſcere, to increaſe gradually, 
properly as fire does; but by phyſical 
writers is ſometimes applied to the 

natural heat and increaſe of ſpirits; 
and by others, to the exacerbation 
of fevers, which return periodi- 


Caully, 


Eliſchroclolat, Qacoyrovoxec, an 
epithet for bilious viſcid excre- 


ments. 


Oliſenarge, white chalk. 
_Globba, a genus ia Linneus's 


botany. He enumerates four ſpe- 


Tt ͤ v N 
Globe flozver. See Spheranthus. 
Globularia, blue daiſy, a genus 


in Linnzus's botany. He enume- 


rates ſeven ſpecies. | 
, Globularia Fruticoſa, i. e. Aly- 


PRE 
Glebularia Monſvelienſum, vel Vul- 


-- garis. French daily. 


-  Glbules, are ſach ſmall particles 
of matter as are of a globular or 
ſpherical figure; as the red particles 


of the blood, which ſwim in a tranſ- 


rent ſerum, and are eaſily diſco- 
vered by the microſcope; and it is 


pleaſant to ſee howtheſe will attract 


one another when they come within 
a due diſtance, and unite like the 


_ Cpheres of quickſilve. 


Globulus Naf, is the lower carti- 
Jaginous moveable part of the noſe. 
Globus Hyftericus, In hyſteric 


diſorders a globe ſeems to aſcend - 


trom the ſtomach or from the breaſt 
into the throat. and almoſt ſuffocates 
the patient : this ſeeming ball is a 
ſpaſmodic affection, and isproduced 
by a ſpaſm of the upper orifice of 
the ſtomach being relaxed, and the 


air ruſhing up into the œſophagus, 


where it is confined in conſequence 


| ſpecies. 


00 

of a ſpaſm in the muſcles of this 
part. 27 | 
. Glow/a, ſuperb lily, a genus in 
Linneus's botany, There are two 


She, moon, the tongue. 
Gleagra, a rheumatic pain in the 


tongue. 


Glofſocatocos, YyMwoownaroyo, an 
inſtrument in P. Ægineta for de- 
preſſing the tongue. A ſpatula lin- 
guæ, m yauwoos, tongue, and xa- 
TiyYw, to hold. | 7 

Glaſſocele, an extruſion of the 
tongue. : 

Gloſſocoma, a retraction of the 
tongue. 

Gloſſocomon, yYwooorower, from yawo- 
ca, a tongue, and xourw, to guard, an 
inſtrument or caſe for containing a 
fractured limb. ; 

Gl:ſhpetra, they are the petrified 
teeth of the white ſkark. - 2 

Gloſſo-pharyngai. Theſe muſcles . 
are fibres which come. from the 
tongue, running along its internal 


edges, from which they are .parted 


backward, and run down on the 


fides of 'the pharynx, under the 
{tylo-pharyngzi. Alſo a name of 
the cephalo-pharyngzi : from - 


c, the longue, and @avyt the pharynx. | 

Glofjo-Raphilinus, from mMwoou, the 
tongue, and ovarian, wwula, Theſe 
muſcles are fixed in the lower and 


lateral part of the baſis of the tongne, 


whence they run up obliquely back- : 


ward, along the anterior half arches 


of the ſeptum palati, and terminate 


inſenſibly on each fide near the 
uvula. The thickneſs of the two 


anterior arches of the palatum mol- 

lis is occaſioned by theſe, 
Gloftopetr a, i. e. Gliſſopetra. 
'Glottis, Murric, from yawaon, Lin- 

gua, the tongue, is that chink of the 
rynx that lies at the root of the 


tongue, and which is covered by 


the epiglottis. IE 
KS 1 Glume, 


- 


2 
. Glume, or huſk, among botaniſts, 


a kind of cup, conſiſting of two or 
three membranous valves, which 


.8 
are often pellucid at their edges: 


this ſort of cup belongs to the 


graſles, yy | ve 
Glut. It is a kind of dyſuria, 
called cuſuria mucoſa, purulent urine. 
It conſiſts of a copious diſcharge of 
mucus with the urine. . 
Glutæa Arteria. i is a branch 
of the hypogaſtric artery. It paſſes 
out of the pelvis in company with 
the ſciatic nerve, through the upper 
art of the great ſinus of the os 
nnominatum, below the muſculus 
pyriformis, and is dittributed in a 
radiated manner, to the three glutæi 
muſcles, and neighbouring parts, 
Glutæus, from Murg, nates, the 
buttock, There are three muſcles 
of this name which extend the 
thigh ; the firſt is the glutæus ma- 
jar, or the greater, which ariſes ſe - 
micircularly from the os coccyeis, 
the ſpines of the ſacrum, the ſpine 
of the ilium, and from a ſtrong liga- 
ment that runs between the ſacrum 
and tubercle of the iſchium: and 
deſcending, it is inſerted into the 


linea aſpera, four fingers breadth 


below the great trochanter. 'The 
medius, or the middle, ariſes from 
the ſpine of the ilium under the 
former, and is inſerted into the ſu- 
perior and external part of the great 
trochanter. And the minor, or leſ- 
ſer, ariſes from the lower part of 


the former, and is inſerted at the 


ſuperior part of the great trochan- 

ter. | 

Glutia, Muna, the two ſmall 

— in the brain, called 
NVates. | 


Glutos, Murg, a buttock. | 
Gluttupatens, an epithet for the 
Nomach. _ 5 
HSheine, kidney bean- tree, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates fifteen ſpecies, 


f 
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in that iſland. + | 


 dechampit, 


GO 
| Gheyplyllus, wild liquorice, or 
nannte: vetch, a ſpecies of Afra- 


T 4 


Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
four ſpecies. The officigal ſpecies 


is the glabra, Linn. the college, 


have retained its root in their 


e : an extract, Ex- 
lycyrrhizæ is directed; 
the root enters the Decoctum Hor- 
dei Compoſitum, formerly called 
Dec. Pectorale: the Decoctum Sar- 


tractum 


ſaparillæ Compoſitum, the Tinc- 


tura Rhabarbari- Compoſita: the 


Trochiſci Amyli, formerly called 
Troch. Bech. Alb. the Electuarium 
e Senna, formerly called Elect. Le- 
nitiv. the Extract enters the Tinc- 
tura Aloës: the Trochiſci Glycyr- 
rhiz æ, formerly called Troch. Bech. 


Nigri. the Pilulæ ex Opio; the Pi- 


lulæ ex Hydrargyro. 5 
Gmelina, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Gmelini, a ſpecies of Hieracium. 
Gnaplialium, eternal lower. Cud- 
weed. A genus in Linnzus's botany. 


He enumerates fifty-uine ſpecies, 


and nine varieties. 
Gnetum, a genus in 


cies. 


Gnidia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates eleven ſpe- 


cies. En OI 

' Gnidium, a-ſpecies of Daphne. . 
\. Gnidius, is applied by Hippocra- 
tes, and others fince, to ſome medi- 
Cinal precepts wrote in the iſland of 


Gaidos. Bay-berries allo, or ſome- 


what near thereunto, are by ſome 
called Cocci Gnidii, from their 


Goats-beard, Tragopogon. 


Goats-beard, (Spaniſh.) See Da- 


. 


Goats-foat. See Pes Capre, 
Goat tones, a ſpecies of Satyrion, 
* Goats-thorn. See Tragachantha. 


— 


Glycyrrhiza, liquor'ce, a genus in 5 


Linnænss 
botany, He notices but qne ſpe- 


plenty _ 


06 _  Golcathiy: 
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Gohcathr, i. e. Cambogium. 
© Gold, a genus in the claſs of me- 
tals. It is a perfect metal: mode- 
rately hard; of a bright yellow 
colour; very little elaſtic and ſono- 
rous. It is the heavieſt of all me- 
talic bodies, and confequently'of all 


the bodies in nature. It is the moſt 


ductile, of all metals, and. likewiſe 
the moſt tenacious. A gold wire 
one-tenth of an inch in diameter is 
capable of ſupporting a weight of 
five hundred pounds without break - 
ing. Beaume. Gold is found in 
different forms, in rade pieces, in 
grains, in plates, in filaments, and 
in ramifications; and ſometimes, 
though very rarely, in regular cryſ- 
tals. Edwards. As to its colour, 
that is various as to the degrees; it 
is ſometimes met with very high co- 
loured, at others very pzle, and Wal- 
lerius ſays, that it is even found al- 
mot whites. 5: N 
© Goldbeater's Skin, is the inteſti- 
num rectum of an ox, which gold- 
beaters lay between the leaves of 


their metal while they beat it, 


whereby the membrane is reduced 
thin, and made fit to apply to euts, 
or ſmall-freſh wounds, as it is now 
the common practice. 3 
Gold, (I lite, ) 1. e. Platina. 6 
Gold of Pleafure. See Myagrum. 
- Golden Rod. See Solidago. ( 
Golden Rad, (Smaller flinking leav- 
ed), a ſpecies of Erigeron. 


- Goldilocks. See Trichomanes, alſo 


a ſpecies of Nanunculus. 
- Goldilocks, ' See Chryſocoma. 
Gomozia, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Gompliiaſis, you@rao;. It is when 

the teeth are looſę and pained. 
Gomphiot, von, 1, e. Dentes Mo- 

ares. N : V 

/ Gomploma, from 'youts:, a nail, or 
Gomphoſes, oulÞwricy from 70 , 

clavbum impinge, to drive in a nail, is 
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a particular kind of articulation, 
like the driving a nail into any + 
thing, as the molares are into the 
bones of the jaws; and hence, 
Gomphiafis, youtuaci, is à diſtem- 
r of the teeth, which makes them 
oſe, and ready to drop, according 
to Dioſcorides; but Hoffman juſtly 
enough changes that term — 
e&youPiacs;; the rimitive particl 
expreſſing that detect be 
Gomphrena, globe amaranth; a 
genus in Linnzvs's botany. He 
enumerates eight ſpecies beſides va- 


rities. 


Gonagra, from ' yo, genu, the 
knee, and ayptuw, capio, to take, is 
the gout in the knee. | 

Gone, vor, the ſeed. But in Hip- 
pocrates it is the uterus, 

Gongrona, yoyy,urn, a round tubercle 
in the trunk of a tree. Any hard 
round tumor of the nervous parts, 
but particularly a bronchocele, or 
other hard tumor of the neck. © 

Gongylion, yoyyuainr, a pill. 

Gonoides, from yarn, feed, and dg, 
form. Reſembling- ſeed. Hippo- 
crates often uſes it as an epithet for 
the excrements of the- belly, and 
for the.contents of the urine, when 
there is ſomething in them which 
reſembles the ſeminal matter. 

7 Gonorrhea, tyovoppoice, from vorn, 
genitura, ſemen, the ſeed, and gewy 
fino, to flow; anciently uſed for any 


1nvoluntary emiſſion of ſeed, but 


now only for a diſcharge from the 
urethra, or the vagina, produced 
there either by laxity or irritation, 

See Blennorrlagia. | e 
Genorrſicm Sicca, On receiving 
the venereal infection, the ĩiflamma- 
tion in the urethra is ſometimes ſo 
virulent as to prevent any diſcharge 
therefrom, or a very ſmall one, 
though the other ſymptomis are con- 
ſiderable. In this caſe the diſeaſe 
hath obtained the above appellation, 
or 4 wi % Og Genre 
a 4 25 


60 
Gee Spuria, POT the ve- 


nereal infection meets with a quan- 
botany. He enumerates twelve = 


tity of mucus between the prepuce 
and glans, it rarely produces ulcers 
there, but only an extraordinary 
ſecretion; which is thus named. See 
 Blennorrhagia balani. It is a diſchar 
not from the urethra, but from the 
corona glandis. 
 Gonorrheea Cordata, i. e. Clorde. 
Gonorrheea Virulenta, a venereal 
norrhcea, particularly when atten- 
t on a lues venere. 
 Gonirrhea Lops ah e. G 
Pura. 
Gonorr la Siphiitica, i. e. Goncr- 
rhea Impura vel Virulenta- 
Gonorrhaa Maligua, i. e. Goner- 
 rhea Impura, 
' Gonorrhaa Mucoſa, a gleet. This 
is only a mode of the 3 
impura terminating: and is when, 


after a virulent gonorrhea, a mu- 
cous humour, with little or no dy- 


F-<4h is diſcharged from the ure- 


W Libidingſa, i. e. Gonor- 
rhe Laxorum. 

\ Gonorrha'a Onefrogonos, | i. e. i” Gan 
rl a Dermientium. 

Gonorrhaa Balam, i. e. Gonorrhaa 
Spuria. Theſe different gonorrhœas, 
ſee in Cullen's Nefoleyy. 
| Gonyalgia, from verb, the knee, and 
@AY9%, ain, i. e. Gonagra. 

. _ Gooſeberry (American), See Me- 
laftoma, 

' Gooſe-foot. See C nde 
Le hy Great), a ſpecies of 


Kees graſs, (Smooth ſeeded), apa- 


See . Ptarmica. 
' Gordius, the hair worm, The 
rdius aquaticus, and the gordius 
medinenſis, produce diſeaſe by get- 
ting into the feet, &c. of the inhabi- 
tants of many hot countries. See 
Dracunculi and Medinenfis Lena. 
* Gorgonias, a name for coral. 
"ih * 1 Ref , = , a 9 
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TY See Ulex. a polt v© 
Gorteria, a genus in Linnea 


cies.” 

Gafipium, or Goſſypium, cotton, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates ſix ſpecies. ts HR 

 Gofſum, i. e. Hronchocele. f 
Sorte, i. e. Gambege. 

Gbuania, a genus in Linodne's 
botany: There is one ſpecies. 

Gourd. See Cucurbita. 

Gourd, (Bitter). See his: * 

Gee (Buckler). — | 

' Gout. This is a Sinner betten 


known than underſtood. Dr. Keil 


ſays, that the equal celerity of the 
particles of the blood in the etre. 
mities, is likewiſe the reaſon why 
the concretions of the 
formed there; unleſs hy frequent 


debauches or decay of nature, the | 5 


motion of the blood becomes ſo - 
languid that theſe particles eaſi 
attract one another in the blood- 

ſels of the bowels, where the mo- 
tion of the blood 1s alſo very flow : 


And then ſuch remedies as warm 


and increaſe the inteſtine motion of 


the blood, and thereby diſturb the 


attraction of the gouty 
relieve the bowels, and 
peccant matter back again to the 
extremities. But on this ſubject 1 
have ventured to publiſh. ſome 
thoughts iu an eſſay annexed to the 
ſecond edition of the explanatiotis of 
Sanctorius's Aphoriſms, and which 
was before promiſed under this 
term in the firſt edition .of this 


icles, 


' Lexicon, 


Gout-weed, i. e. Ae IF RTES 

Goxdzicc. So the Poles name "oa | 
Plica Polonica. 

Gracilis, the name of ſome avi: 
cles; ſo called from their e | 
and flatneſs. . | 

Gracilis, is a muſcle of the les; 
thus called from its flender ſhape. - 
It ariſes, partly tendinous and partly 6 
bed, 
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fleſhy, frofn the os pubis internally, 
between the firſt and ſecond heads 
of the triceps: and in its deſcent 


is the inſide of the thigh, it grows 


narrow; and becomes tendinous, a 
Iittle below the · ſartorious, and is fo 
 Inferted into the tibia. Ft aſſiſteth 


in bringing the thigh and leg in- 


ward. : 

Graciti, Antcrior. See Rectus An- 
terior. Winſlow gives the name of 
Gracilis Anterior to the rectus cru- 


ern. 5 
Grain - wort. See Riccia. | 
©: Gramineons Herbs, amongſt bota- 
niſts are ſuch as have a long narrow 
leaf, and no foot-ſtalk; and fheſe 


are reckoned frumentaceous whoſe 


feed is uſed for food, either in bread, 
drink or broth, ſuch as wheat, rye, 

* banley, &c. According to Linnæ- 
us, the gramina conſtitute one of 
the feven tribes or families of the 
vegetable kingdom: they are thus 
characterized; having the moſt ſim- 
ple leaves, an articulated culmus, a 

umoſe calyx, and a fingle feed. 
This family includes the ſeveral 


|  'Gramen Datiylon, 
graſs. 
* _-Gramen Iannæ, manna-grafs, the 
ſeeds poſſeſs the ſame qualities as 
Nie. : G 
Gramia, the fordes of the eyes. 
Graminulz, tadpoles. 
- "Gramme, fn, the iris of the 


Nan the paſſion- flower. 

Gramm Pondus, a grain weight. 
It is the weight of a grain of wheat, 
or a wheat corn, picked from the 
_. middle of the ear, 


* 


cock's-foot 


(.: 206, }+ 


Gracilis Interuas.. See Refins In- 


- genera 
or a birch-broom. - 


- 
4 
** 
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. Grana Paradiſ, grains of Pare- 
diſe, a ſpecies of Amomum, 


Grana Tiglia, the ſeeds of the 
croton tiglium. ee 
- Granata Mala. See Granatum. 


Granatum, the pomegranate, 2 
ſpecies of Punica. The college hath 
retained the flower called the Ba- 
lauſtium or Balauſtine, and the rind 
of the fruit. | N 

Granatus, the garnate or gravate. 
It is one of the DT ſtones. An 


ore of tin, of a dirty purple colour, 


is ſold for the garnet. 
Grauatus Syleeſtris, the tree which 
produces the Balauſtines. | | 
Grandebalæ, the hairs under the 
arm-pits. 
Grand Gor, i. e. Lues Fenerea. 
Grazdines, tumors on the eye- lid 


reſembling hail-ſtones, 


Grandinoſum (Os), the os eu- 
boides, ſo called from its reſem- 
biance to an hail-ſtone. I 

Grando. See Clalaus. 

Granite, a genus of compound + 
ſtones ; conſiſting of feltſpar, either 
with mice, or with pieces of pel- 
lucid quartzoſe cryſtal, or with both 
theſe, interſperſed through, and 
blended with it. Edwards. 

Granivorus, from Grana, Corn, 
and voro, to devour, are thoſe ani- 
mals which feed upon corn, or any 
other ſeeds. 0 . 

. Granulation, in Chemiſtry, fighi- 
fies pouring of melted 'metal into 
cold water, ſo as it may granulate, 
.or . into ſmall grains. It is 

y done through a cullender, 


Granuloſa. See Radix. 
Granum Moſchi, i. e. Abelmeſch. 
Grape, (Sea-ſide.) See Caccoloba. 
Grape · tree. See Vilis. 25 
Grape (Wild. See Ciffus.. 
Graphiaides, yoatroudng, from p- 
Pic, Alylus, à pencil, and ide, a form. 
The proceſſus ſiyliformis. Alſo a 
U | a 250 proc eſs 
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GR 
proceſs of the ulna towarde the wrilt, 
The 
tricus, was ODE ſo called, from 


its ſuppoſed origination from the 
. procels af the tewple-bone in Gal. 


Oy An inſtrument, for 
extracting darts with. Diocles in- 
vented it, and Celſus deſcribes it. 

_ _ _ Graſs. See Gramen.. | 

— (Arrow headed), a ſpecies of 
of Th lochin. 

(Bearded Wirat), a ſpecies 


uin. 


— (Bulbeſe Meadow), a ſpecies 
of Poa. 

— (Canary). See Phalaris. 
— (Cat's . See Plleum. 
— (Ccct's-fot). "See Dadtylic. 
— (Cotton). See ele 

Alſo a particular ſpecies of o- 


Tum, 


Fm”; - (Couel), a ſpecies of Triti- 4 


cum. 


— (Creeping Meadow), a ſpe- 
_ cies of Poa. " 


— (Creeping: Soft), a ſpecies of 
Holcus. 


— (Deg), a a {ſpecies of Triti- 
| ”— Do tail). See Cynoſurus. 
— e See Feſtuca. 


Five-leaved), a ſpecies of 
'Potentills, | 
„(German Spelta Wicat). See 
el. 
(Gooſe). See Aparine 
Trifolium. 


— (Knot). See Polygonum, and | 


ce 
— (Leaft Gooſe), a ſpecies of 
wm. 


Galli. (ay — n 


—— (Marſh Goyſe), a ſpecies of 


'G ium, 


— (Mat). See Nara. 


,a), a name of feve- 
ral ſpecies of 2 | 


* i G 


5) 


muſculus biventer, vel digal- Ho 


Poa. 


GR 
Graſs, (aan be aſpecievof | 


leur. + 


— (Mel). - See Mcliea. 
Ko (Millet). See Milium. 


— Ge eh ee 


, Sir 


5 | 
— (Mouſe-ear Scorpion). Seo a 


otts 


„„ : 


- ſpecies of Poa, 


—— (One-ſeeded Wheat), a - | 
cies of Tritium. 


— (Panic). See Pauicum. 


% Parnafiss). See ee 8 


—— See Poa. "As 
1 (Quick), a- ſpecies of Tritis 


an (Reed Meadow), n ſpecies of 


— {Sea). See Ruppia, 125 2 
— {Sea Canary). See Phleum. 
(Sea Lyme.) See Enn. 


4 


Triglochin. 
— (Sea Wieat), a 


riticum. 


—— (Sea Spiked), a (peries: of | 
a ſpecies. "of : 


| — {(Smoeth-ſeeded Gro, a he- | 


cies of Galium. 


— 0 4 Meade | 
2 (Spike ), a ſpecies 


— { Sor ing). See Anthaxanthum. 
— eg a ſpecies. of Poa. 
— (Vernal). See Anthoxanthum. 


eee a ſpecies of 


Hordeum. 


—  (Whitlow).. See Draba. 
Gratia Dei, the name of the op 


— (Wheat ies of Ni- | 
— ( Honey-ſuckle), a ſpecies of cum. x , Spec y 


Robert, of the hedge-hyſſop, and 


of ſeveral other vegetables. 

Gratia Dei Ger . crow- 
foot crane-bill. 

Gratiola, hedge - hyſſe 
in Linnmus botany. op, 
ates ſix ſpeci 


college have introduced the Gratiola 


a genus 


e enume- 


ies befides varieties. The - 


Officinalis into their Pharmaco- . 3 


your 


, 
1 
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„ | Gratis | 
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Gratterora, i. e. Aparine. 
 Gravatio, i. e. Caros.. 
- Grevatzvus, an epithet for a ſort 
of pain, attended with a ſenſe of 
weight. 3 85 

Gravedo, a dull pain in the fore- 
head. It is ſynonymous in Culien's 
Neſolog y, with catarrh. It is that 
weight or liſtleſſneſs, which accom- 
panes a leſſened tranſpiration, or 
taking cold, as it is commonly call. 
ed; and as it is frequently accom- 
panied with a running of the noſe 
and eyes, it is ufed tor a coryza, 
which expreſſes the ſame. - 

Grauida, gravid. A woman is 
ſaĩd to be ſo whilſt with child. 

'Gravidatus, pregnancy. Alfo an 
extraordinary diſtenſion of the ab- 
domen during pregnancy. 

Gravity, and as ſome call it, the 
Vs Centrizeta, is that quality by 
which all heavy bod ies tend towards 
the cent;- of the earth, accelerat- 
ihg their motion the nearer th 
move towards it. About the exule 
of this wonderful and univerſal af. 
feftion of matter, there have been 
endleſs conjectures; but a true pht- 
loſophy, that teaches what is not 
within our capacities, as well as 


_ what is knowable, has ſhewn this 


ator. Of all bodies 


to be nniolveable by any philoſo- 
phical hypotheſis, and reſolved it 
into the immediate will of the Cre- 
conſidered 
within the confines af any fluid, 
there is a twofold gravity, true 


and abſolute; and apparent, vul- 
thus enumerated ; 1. That all bo- 


gar, or comparative. Abſolute gra- 
et; is the whole force by which 
any body tends downwards; but 
the relative or vulgar is the exceſs 


of 2r4vty in one body above the 


ſpecific gravity of the fivid, where- 
by it tends downwards more than 
the ambient fluid doth. In refe- 


- 


AE ons „C 
© Gratidla Cerulea, hooded willow- 


rence to abſolute avity, the parts 
of all-fluids and all bodies do really 


giravitate to their proper places, and 


therefore by their joint weights do 
make the weight of the whole : for 
every heavy whole is a heavy body, 
as we find in veſſels filled with all 
kinds of liquors; and the weight 
of any whole is equal to, becauſe. 
compounded of, the weight of all 
its parts. The latter kind of gra- 
vity is ſuch, that in reference to it 
bodies do not gravitate in their 
places; or rather do not, when 
compared with one anpther, pre- 
gravitate; but by hindering one 
another in their mutual endeavour 
to deſcend, do remain in their pro- 
per places, all one as if they were 
not heavy at all. Thoſe things 
which do not pre- gravitate in the 
air, water, &c. the vulgar take to 
have no gravity ; and only judge 
thoſe to be heavy bodies which _ 
ſee pre-gravitate or deſcend, becauſe - 
they cannot be ſupported by the 
ordinary gravitation of the fluid, 


or by its preſſure all manner of ways. 


So that the notion of weight. a- 
mong{t the vulgar, is wy the ex 
ceſs of any body's weight above 
that of air: and conſequently they 
account thoſe things to be light, 
which being leſs heavy than air, 
are ſupported by it, or buoyed up 
in it; whereas thoſe comparatively 
light bodies are nat ſo really, fince 
in vacuo it is found by experiment, 
that they deſcend as faſt as other. 


heavy bodies do in air. 


The properties of gravity are 


dics deſcend toward a point, which 
either is, or is very near to, the 
centre of magnitude of the earth 
and ſea, about which the ſea forms 
itſelf into a ſpherical ſurface ; and 
the prominences of the land, con- 


fidering the bulk of the whole, — | 


4 
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fer. but inſenſibly therefrom. 2. 
This point, or centre, is fixed within 
the earth, or at leaſt hath been ſo 
ever ſince we have had any authen- 


tic hiſtory-: for a conſequence of 


its ſhifting, though ever, fo little, 
would be the overflowing of the low” 
lands on that ſide of the globe to- 
wards which it approached. - And 
this it is thought would well ac-- 
count for the univerſal deluge, to 
have the centre of gravitation re- 
moved-for a time towards the mid- 


dle of the then inhabited world: 


for the change of place but the 
2000th” part of the radius of our 
earth, would be ſufficient to lay 
the tops of the higheſt hills under 
water. z. In all paces equidiſtant 


light being only comparativ 
Tc And when — — 
riſe and ſwim in fluids, it is only 
becauſe they are not, bulk for bulk, 
ſo heavy as thoſe fluids: nor is 
there any reaſon why cork, for in- 
ſtance, ſhould be ſaid to be light, 
becauſe it ſwims on water, any 
more than iron, becauſe it will 
ſwim on mereury. 5. This power 
iacreaſes in defcending, and de- 


creaſes in aſcending from the centre 


of the earth, and that in' propor-" 
tion to the ſquare of the diſtances 


therefrom reciprocally ; fo -as for 


inſtance, at a double diſtance to 
have but a quarter of the force, &c. 
which is highly agreeable” to rea- 
ſon, becauſe the gravitating or at- 


from the centre of the earth, the 
force of gravity is nearly equal. 
But indeed all places of the earth's 
ſurface are not at equal diſtances 
from the centre; becauſe the equa- 
torial parts are ſomething higher 
than the polar parts: the difference 
between the earth's diameterand axis 


tractive power, muſt needs be exert- 
ed more vigorouſly in a- ſmall 
ſphere, and more feebly in a great- 
er, in at @ as it is contracted , 
or expanded. W herefore ſeeing the 
ſurfaces or ſpheres are to one an- 
other, as the ſquares of the radii, - 
their power at ſeveral diſtances will 


being.about 34 Engliſh miles, which 


hath been proved by the neceſſity 


of making a pendulum ſhorter in 


. thoſe places before they will ſwing 


ſeconds. 4. Gravity equally affects 
all bodies, without regard either to 


their bulk, figure, or matter: So 


that abſtracting from the reſiſtance 
of the medium, the, moiſt compact 
and looſe, the preateſt and ſmalleſt 
bodies would deſcend equal ſpaces 
in equal times, as appears from the 


quick deſcent of very light bodies 
in the exhauſted receiver. Whence 


a very great difference may be ob- 
ſerved between gravity and waß, 
netiſm; and the latter affecting only 


iron, ahd that towards its poles; 


the former all bodies alike in every 
part. Hence alſo may be concluded 


that there is no ſuch thing as poſi- 


tive levity, thoſe" things Which ap. 


* 


be as the ſquares of thoſe diſtances 
reciprocally; and then its whole 
action upon each ſpherical furface, 
be it great or ſmall, will be always 
equal. | = | 
Gravity, (Centre of). The Cen. 
tre of Gravity of a body is a certain 
point in it, upon which the body 
being freely ſuſpended, it would 
reſt in any poſition, | 
Graymill, 1. e. Gromwell. 8 
 Greenwoed,' a ſpecies of Genifta. 
Grenette, i. e. Santonicum. 
Oreſſura, the part between the 
pudenda and the anus. HPO on, 
Gyewia, a genus in Linneus's bo- 
tany. There are ſix ſpecie. 
Grias, auchovy-pear, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. There is one 
ſpecies. {1/5 hi 
when à genus 5 Linneus's 
botany. There is one ſpecies. 
| ' Gringers 3 


. 
— 
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_ Grinders Rot. Scythe-grinders Gryllas, a ſpecies of Audropoger. 
are ſubject to a diſeaſe 1 2 CGyplius Pes, an inſtrument men- 
trom the particles of ſand, — tioned by Parey, for extracting a 
with iron duſt: and this diſorder is mole from the uterus. 
amongſt themſelves called by this © G»yphus, the philoſopher's ſtone. 
name. 5 _ - LY %% crooked or wrinkled 
- Griphonenss, ypPouerecy pain whi nails. xi wel 4.7 
goes from the loins to the hypo- Guaiacum Guyac, pock-wood. It 
chondres. - is the Gugjacam Offic, Linn. It is 
- Griftea, a genus in Linnæus's bo- alſo called Lignum Vitæ. 
tany. There is one ſpecies. . Guaiana, (Cort.) i. e. Simaronba. 
Gritleſs Stone. An order in the Guajabo, i. e. Guajava. 


- claſs of Stones; compoſed of a mat- Guajepala, i. e. Moluccenſe Lig- 


ter which is not gritty; it is ſoft, num. 
and not compoſed-of a gritty mat- Guajacum, à genus in Linnæus's 


ter; hence cutting very-eafily, and botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 


in all directions, without the harſh- cies and one varjety. The coll 


neſs and grating obſerved in cutting have retained the wood, the bar 


other ſtones. ards, and the gurh-refin of the Guaiacum 
Gronovia, a genus in Linnæus's officinale, Lin. in their Pharmaco. 


| botany. There is one ſpecies. pœia; the wood enters the Decoc- 


Grenovii, a ſpecies of Hieracium. tam Sarſaparillæ Compoſitum: of 
Graſalaria, gooſberry, a ſpecies of the Gum-refiv, a Tincture, Tinc- 


*  Ribes. | tura Guaiaci is directed, formerh 


Grofſularia, currants. See Ribes, called Tinct. Guaiac. Vol. it alſo 
Gnoſſus, an unripe fig. enters the Pulvis Aloꝭticus cum 
Oraſſut, is a barbarous term uſed Guaiaco. 
by ſome writers for the ſame as Guajava. See Pfidium. N 
Craſſus, groſs, for things coarſely - Guaporeiba, the mangrove · tree. 
powdered ; and ſome are ſo nice as Guarea, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


' to diſtiuguiſli between Graſſus and tany. There is one ſpecies. 


Fiſeoſus, as lute is different from Guava, a ſpecies of Trichilia. 


gue. | | Guayava, 1, e. Guava, 

© Groundſel. See Senccio. | Guazuma, baſtard- cedar, a ſpecies 

. Ground toy. See Glecoma. of Theobroma. 3 | 
Ground Nut. See Arachis. ' Guetiarda, a genus in Linnæus's 


Ground Pine, {Portugal Muſe), botzny. There is but one ſpecies. 
Toa. 8 | Guilandina, the bonduc, or 
Grume, is a thick viſcid confiſt- nickar-tree, a genus in Linnęus's 
ence of a fluid, like what we call botany. He enumerates five ſpe- 
ropy, as the white of an egg, or cies. 
clotted like cold blood. And hence, _.Guinea Corn. See Sorghum. 
. Grumous blood, is that which is Gula. The eſophagus. ' 
too thick for circulation, and ſtag- Gum; is à vegetable ſubſtance 


. mates. | dittering from a reſin in being more 


Crus, a Crane. A Surgeon's in- viſcid, and leſs friable, and gene- 


ſtrument reſembling the beak of a rally diſſolving in aqueous men- 


crane. | 
- Gram, a ſort of groſs oatmeal, ipiritous diſſolvent. 


— 
- 


ſtrums; whereas reſins require a 


; Guma, 


* 
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Gram Arabic, It exudes from the 


Mimoſa Nilotica of Linnæus. 


Gummata. Strumous tumors are 


ſometimes thus called from the re- 


ſemblance of their contents to gum- 
mous ſubſtances. Ne 
Girmi Funcerum, i. e. Bitumen. 
Gummi NRubrum 
bienſe, It is an aſtringent gum, 
brought from Africa. See Lond. 
Med. Ob ſ. ani Ing. vol. i. p. 358. 
&c. 
Gummi Tragacantha. This gum 
exudes from a ſpecies of the Ara. 
| s of Linnæus. SON 
Guns. See Gingiva. . 
Gundelin, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. There are but one ſpecies. 
Gumers, a genus in Linnæus's 
He enumerates but one 
Pecik. 
Gurgeatio, i. e. Sutter Anglicus. - 


Gurgulio, the uvula. Alſo the 


inſect called a Vravil. Ws 
Guftatorii, a name of the ninth 

pair of nerves. 

* Guftatorius, a name of the third 


maxillary branch of the fifth pair of 


nerves. 3 
' Guſtavia, a genus in Linnæus's 
dotany. He enumerates but one 
"ſpecies, W | 
Guſtus, the taſte, | | 
Gurta, a drop. Alſo a name of 


the apc plexy; from a ſuppoſition” 


that its cauſe was a drop of blood, 


falling from the brain upon the 


heart. | Sees 
Gutta Roſacea, roſe-drop. Little 


fery tubercles diſperſed about the 


face and noſe. Nicolaus Florentinus 
diſtinguiſhes three degrees of it. 
1. Rubedo Simplex. 2. Rubedo 
Puſtuloſa. 3. Rubedo Ulceroſa. 
Gutta Rubea, vel Gutta Ruonia, vel 


Vetta Roſes, the ſame as Gutta Ro- 


Le, 
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Gum- bile or Gum-boil, See Pa- 
rulis. : 


ngens Gam- 


: 
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Suti Serena, I. e. Amatrefet. * 


Guttæ Vitæ, i. e. Balſ. Faumat. 


Guttalit, i. e. Aryrændi der. 
Guttur, i. e. 


Bronchocele, alſo the 
throat; and particularly the larynx. 


: 
x 


Gutturalis Arteria, the firſt conſi- 


derable branch of the external ca- 
rotid is the ſuperior gurtural, which 
from the | 


ariſes juſt where it 
internal, and runs to the thy 


gland, and to the muſcles and her 


parts of the larynx or pharynx. - 
The inferior gutraral artery is the 
Trachealis Arteria, which Tee. 
_ Gutturalis Vena, the right goes 
from the upper part of the bifarca- 


tion above the mammaria of the 
ſame fide, and ſometimes from the 


Fubclavia. The left from the left 
ſubclavian, near its origin. 


Gutturiformis Cartilage, the aty- 


taxnoid cartilage. | 
Gutturis'Os, 1. e. Os Hyoides. 
'Gmnaſtic, from uparc Gu exerees, 


Quy b 
to exerciſe, is ſuch à method of 


U 


cure as is performed by exerciſe, 
or that part of, phyfic which trees 


of the rules that are to be obſerved 
in all ſorts of exerciſes, for the 


eſervation bf health. This us - 


id to have been invented by ont 
Herodicus, born at Salymbri, a city 


of Thrace; or, as ſome ſay, at "Lew- 
tini in Sicily. He was firſt maſter 


of an academy where young gen- 


tlemen came to learn warlike and 


manly exerciſes; and whom be ob- 


ſerving to be very healthful on that 


account, he made exerciſe become 


an art, in reference to the recover, + . 


ing men out of diſeaſes, as well 
as preſerving them from them; and 
called it Gymnaſtic, which he made 


a great part of his practice of phy. - 


fic, But Hippocrates, who was hig 


ſcholar, blames: him ſometimes for 


his exceſſes in this kind of phyſic. 
And Plato exclaims againſt him with 


ſome warmth, for enjoining his pa- 
tients to walk from Athens to Me- 
SIE 8 | gara, 
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to come home on foot as they went, 
as ſoon as ever they had but touched 
the walls of the city. But to how 
much ſoever a blameable exceſs this 
might be carried in thoſe times, 
the province of medicine was ſome 
while after ſo over- run with enthu- 
fiaſts, chemiſts, and jugglers, as to 
turn out all ſuch practices; but by 
the help of a ſounder philoſophy 
the preſent age has reſtored it again, 
and in due limitations; inſomuch, 
that there are hopes of ſeeing a 
t multitude 4. = ak unpro- 
table medicines give way to more 
efficacious and pleaſant exerciſes ; 
_ eſpecially in chronic caſes, where 
very much may be effected by the 
Gymnaſtic practice. PE 
. "Gymne/permia, from yur, nudus, 
naked and ons 
.. orderin the claſs didynamia of Lin- 
næus: it comprehends thoſe plants, 
of that claſs, which have naked 
Gymmoſper mos, See Angioſpermos. 
Cynæcia, vnd. , from vun, 
woman. It ſignifies the menſtrua, 
and ſometimes the lochia. 
_  Gynacium, ume, from yurr, 
a cuoman, a ſeraglio, alſo a name for 
. _ Gynecomaſion, tuorzinouactoy, an 
enormous increaſe of the breaſts of 
women. 


3 Gynæcomaſtos, YUYG1%0 PLATT a man 


whoſe breaſts are large, like a wo- 
man's; from yn, a woman, and 
pacros, breaft. Alſo tumors on wo- 
men's breaſts, . " 


4 WW} 
gara, which is about 25 miles, and 


feed; the firſt 


| Gynecomyfaz, frotn yur, a une, 
and wvorat,y a beard. The hairs on 
the female pudenda. . 
Gynandria, in the Linnæan fyſ- 
tem of botany, a claſs of plants, the 
twentieth in order. The term is 
compounded of two Greek words, 
yorn-and ame, that ſignify wife and 
huſband ; — * to the ſingular 
circumſtance af this claſs, of the 
ſtamina growing upon the piſtil- 
lum; ſo that the male and 
are united, and do not ſtand 
eparate, as in other hermaphrodite 
„ hn Lact ies 
Er opes, that ſpecies o — 
maphrodite, which — more 
of the female than of the male: but 
diſtinctions are groundleſs, for all 
hermaphrodites, (ſo called) are pro- 
perly women. RIP 
Gynecanthe, 1. e. Black-bryony. 
. Gypfie. See Lycopus. | 
Gyp/ophila, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates twelve ſpe- 
cies, and fix. varieties. 
Gypfum, plaiſter ſtone, or - 
An order in tlie c. aſs of ſtones. Gyp- 
ſum is a foſſil body, which cuts and 
ſcrapes eaſily; in the fire readily 
falls or calcines, but with water 
concretes again into a maſs, which 
ſoon becomes hard. Gyp/um is pro- 
perly ſpeaking a chemical falt, 
which wants the properties of ſalts 
ſo called in foflilogy. Conſidered - 
as a ſalt, it is a neutral one, con- 
ſiſting of the vitriolic acid and a 
calcareous earth. Its earth is pre- 
cipitated by mild alkali, but not 
by cauſtic volatile alkali. Edwards. 
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ABENA, the name of a ban- 
dage, contrived' to keep the 


Ups of wounds together. 


Habit, is any particular diſpoſi- 
tion or temperament of bod 
tained by birth, or manner of living. 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed 86, a 
- conſtant permanent Rubi, from Aa- 
Oo; a preſent diſpoſition, ſoon lia- 
ble to alter. | 
Habitus Plante, the habit of a 


plant, is the outward appearance of 


Hadid, iron: . 


Hecceitas, the quiuta eſſentia of 


the chemiſts. 

Hema, ana, blood. 
Henagęugos, from as 
% , 0 bring away. 
an antidote in 


„ blood, and 
he name of 
icolaus Myrepſus, 


Which was uſed for promoting the 


- - menſtrual and hzzmorrhoidal fluxes. 
Hemalopia, a variety of the pſeu- 
doblepſis imaginaria; in which all 
things ſeem to be of a red colour. 
ES alops, awadu}, from anf, 
Blood, and wi, the countenance. The 
livid marks of fugillations in the face 
and eyes. ä 
Hemantlhur, blood · flower, or Afri- 
can tulip, a genus in Linnæus's 
Ny . He enumerates four ſpe- 


Ties, ' 
Hemataporia, a waſting from a 
poverty of blood | 


Heematemefis, vomiting of blood. 

It is always ſymptomatic. - 
 Hematia, .cuzria, or Hæmation, 

HAT, An epithet for a ſort of 


| pip made of the inteſtines: of 
ſh macerated in falt. > 


Heematites, auwatithc, from - aya, 
blood. The Greeks call this ore of 


— 


I oh- 


was formerly ſu 


rived ſignify 5 


iron thus, from its ſuppoſed virtue 


of ſtopping blood. It is alſo called 


bladfione. When it was in flattiſh 
cakes, with knobs on the ſurface, 


then the ancients called it Hzme- 


tites; but when it was in long ſtriat- 
ed pieces, they called it Schiſtus, but 


they poſſeſs no diſtinguiſhing quali- 


ties different from each other. The 
terra ſinopica is alſo called S. 
one. In Edward's Faſflogy it is 


called Iron-fone, and is deſcribed as 


of a fibrous ſtructure. 5 
Hæmatocele, from ayua, bod, and 


*, a tumor. It is a ſpecies pff 


Falſe Hernia in the ſcrotum; it con- 


ſiſts of a collection of blood in the 
tunica vaginalis; its 


diſorder. 


Henatocele Arterioſum, the fame | 
as aneuriſm. ; 


 Hematechyfis, from awe, blood, 
out. It is à term 


and Yew, 70 
uſed by Wikis to ſignify an hamor- + 


. 


. : He ET 
ematodes, aiuaruins, bloody 
crane's bill. | . . 


 Hematomphalocele, a tumor in the 


navel, turgid with blood, from aa, 


blood, ow$ure., a navel, and wndny 


a tumor. 2 
Hematopedefis, bloody ſweat. 
Hematophlzbeftafis, .. 41427 e 

Bosc racie blood-making. . The liver 

| | pofed to be the 

hematopotuc viſeus, or that which 
converted the chyle into blood. 
Hematops, is ſtriftly uſed by ſorre 


for any bloody ſuffuſion of the eyes 
from external injuries, or otherwiſe, | 
1 whence it ide · 1 


as the words | 
ly eyes. But Hip- 
Dd 


pearance is 
the ſame as when an hydrocele is the 


= 
= 


_pocrates 
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| Hematexylum, logwood br Cam- 


| ae wood, a genus in Linnæus's 


otany? There is but one ſpecies. 


The college have retained the Lig- 
num Campechianum in the Phar- 
macopœia; an extract, Extractum 
Ligni Campechenſis, is directed. 


Hematuria, bloody urine. It is 
always ſymptomatic. 

Hemitritea, or Hæmitritænt, Nb 
Tprawo, à ſpecies of fever, viz. the 
Semitertiau. | | 

Homocerchns, exnozegxror, blood 
brought up from the fauces, with a 
noiſe, or rattling, or bloody excre- 
tions diſcharged in a dry form. 

Hemodia, cipu%z, ſtupor of the 
teeth with pain. : 

Hemeptic, is a perſon that ſpits 
blood, from aur, fon us, blood, and 

wo, to ſpit. It is generally 


ue /| : 
e Pea edf of the lungs, the 


extremities of the blood - veſſels be- 
ing worn off by ſnarp humours or 
a thin blood, ſo as to let out their 
contents, and ſuffer it to be cough- 


ed up: | n 
Hemaptor, i. e. Hu mopfyſis. 
He moptyicus, 24149 FTUIK A perſon 


who diſcharges blood from the 


mouth 13 thus called. 
He moptyſis, ainorrvcig, from aiuwa, 
Flood, and cdu, to ſpit,” a (pitting of 


| blood from the lungs. 
gs q Hemorrhage, abpopptYG, from au- 


pa, ſanguis, blood, and gw, fluo, to 
flow, or vum out, is the burſting out 
of blood from any whatſoever, 


' occaſioned generally from a ple- 


thora, and to be remedied by eva- 
cuation ; but if it be from an in- 
creaſed velocity of a thin blood, 


S agglutinants are to be made uſe of, 
and cookers. 


- Heamorrhagia Narium, bleeding 
at the noſe, alſo called Epiſtaxis. 


* 


( 42 ) 
| Pocrates uſes it frequently, in a more 


lax ſenſe, for any concreted or ſtag- ' 
nant blood. 2 


"Hemorrhagia Uterina, exceſſive 
menſes. ; 5 

Hemorrhoidalis Externa Arteria 
See Pudica Communis Arteria. 


Hemorrhoidalis » Interna Arteria. 


See Maſenterica Inferior Arteria. It 
ſoon divides into branches; one of 


which runs down behind the inteſ- 
tinum rectum, to which it is diſ- 
tributed by ſeyeral ramifications, 


and it communicates with the arte- 
riæ hypogaſtricæ. 


 Hemorrhoidales Extern Vee, 


the external hæmorrhoidal veins. 
They ſpread. about the inteſtinum 
rectum and anus; and 
the hypogaſtrice venæ: they com - 


municate with the hæmorrhoidalis 
interna. Þ 


Hemorrſtoidalis Interna Vena. Tt 


is alſo called the I er meſaraic vein. ' 


It is one of the great branches of 
the vena portæ ventralis ; though 
ſometimes it ſprings from the ſple- 
nica; it ſends a branch to the duo- 
denum from near its beginning; 
then it is divided into two branches, 
one of which aſcends, the other de- 
ſcends; the deſcending branch runs 


down on the left portion of the co- 
| lon, on its lower incurvations, and 


on the inteſtinum re&um, to the 
anus. The kemorrhoidal veins have 
no valves, | 


Hemorrhoides, aneh, from T" 


wa, blood, and 6%, to flow : * 
bleeding of the hæmorrhoidal veins. 
They alſo ſwell and inflame the 
parts about them, without bleeding. 
See Pil. | 

Hemorrhots, the fame as Hemor- 
rhoides. 2 

Hemmrhoides Excedentes, i. e. Hæ- 
morrhois tumens. 

Hemorrhoides Decoloratæ, the ha- 
morrhois tumens, when the diſ- 
ge is mucous, not bloody. 

& morrhoiges Albg, i. e. WR, 


rheis Decolorata. 


proceed from 


ON 
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rhois Decolorata. 1 7 1 
Haemorrhois Immodica, i. e. Hæ- 


morrloi Tumens. 


( 400 


me 
Hemorrhoides Mucide, i.e. Hemor- male ſex ;- which otherwiſe could 


hardly be known if both were 


dreſſed in the ſame habit. 


- 


Henorrlois Polypoſa, i. e. Hemor- 


rhois Tumens. + 1 3 
 Hemorrhois ab Exania, i. e. Hæ- 
morrhois Procidens. | ; 

He moſtaſia, a e. ſtagnation 


of blood from a plethora. 


. Haemoſtatica, from aa, blood, and 


rut, to. flop. Medicines which ſtop 
hzmorrhages. rg 
Hagioſpermon, i. e. Santonicum. 
Hagioxylon, 1. e. Guaiarum Lig* 
u. 5 : 
Hair. The hair may. juſtly be 
reckoned one of the common tegu- 


ments of the body, not only for 
its uſe, but alſo becauſe it is to be 


medicine pre | 
be uſed at table inſtead thereof: 


_ tained in the 


found upon all the parts of the 


body, except the ſoles of the feet 


and palms of the hands. It grows 
longeſt upon the head, beard, in 
the arm pits, and about the privi- 
ties. When we examine the hairs 
with a microſcope, we find that they 
have each a round bulbous root, 
which lies pretty deep in the ſkin, 
and which draws their nouriſhment 
from the ſurrounding humours : 
that each hair conſiſts of five or 

ſix others, wrapped up in a com- 
mon tegument or tube. They 
grow as the nails do, each part 
near the root thruſting forward that 
which is immediately above it, and 
not by any liquor running along 
the air in tubes, as plants grow. 
Their different colours depend much 
upon the different temperaments 
and qualities of the humours that 
nouriſh them. The uſe of the hair: 
is for a covering and ornament to 
the body. Whatſoever the efficient 


cauſe may be why a man has a 


beard, and a woman none, it is 
Certain the final cauſe is for the 
giſtinguiſhing the male from the fe- 


breaſts of women; Aſtro 


Hair Graſs: See Aire. 

Hair Ms/5. See Polytrichum; 
Halation, Ye is a -purging 
pared with ſalt, and to 


but we find — of this. kind re- 
ent practice. 
Halchemia, the art of fuſing ſalts; 
Halcyonium, the ſpume or froth 
of the ſea, It is oily or bitumin- 


. OUS, 


| Halicarabun, a ſpecies of Cardie- 


Spermum. Ws 
Halicacabum Peregrinum, a ſpecies _ 


of Corindum: Ke 


Halices, pandieulation after ſleep, | 


or upon awaking. 


limus, ſea-purſtane-tree, A | ſpe- 
cies of Atriplex. 
Halinitron, is uſed by the Latin 


writers Hoffman, Paracelſus, and 
ſome others, for the common fal 


nitri or ſaltpetre. 
Halleri, a ſpecies of Arabi. 
Halleria, African fly-honey- 


ſuckle, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates one ſpecies. 


Hallucinationes, errors o imagi- 


f 
nation from a fault of * external 


organs. Deceptions o 


the 1 
nation from a fault, rather in the 


or ip the mind. In 


bodily ann 
Cullen's. Ne/ology, it is ſynonymous 
with Defoe. 1. + 
Halmyrax, a ſort of nitre 
duced in the valleys of Media. 
. Halmyris, the name of a fpecies of 


Sea-cabbage, 


| Halmyrages, . uv es [alſugino- 
us, is a term given by 
to a particular fever that is attended 


with ſharp brackiſh ſweats. R 
Halo, is the red circle round the 
nomers al- 
ſo take notice of a meteor under 
this name, in the form of a circle 
Ddz round 


- 


Hippocrates 
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round the ſun, moon, or ſtars, but 


more eſpecially the moon. 
Haloragis, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is one ſpecies. 
Halotecinicn, the art of extracting 
ſalts and their ſpirits. 
Hamamelis, witch-hazel, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. There is but 
one ſpecies. | 
 Hamellia, a genus in Linnæus's 


- botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Hammoniaci Lacryma, i. e. Gum 

Hamus, or Hamulus, is a hook; 
and ſurgeons make uſe of an inſtru - 
ment ns called, to extract the 
child in difficult labour, figures of 
which. are given by Scultetus, in 


Arm. Chirurg. part i. tab. 8, 15, 31, 


and 34. 
Handal cr Handala, . i. e. Bitter- 


Hapfes, a ig, the ſenſe of feeling. 


It alfo fignifies connection with re- 


ſpect to bandages. And ati; pe 
in Hippocrates, fignifies madneſs, 


delirium, or lofs of reaſon. 


- © Hapficoria, a fort of loathing. . 


See Prca. 
- Harebells (Engliſh) a ſpecies of 
"Hyacinthus. 
Hare's Ear: See Bupleurum. 
5 Hare Kür (Baſterd). See Plyl- 


7. Ta 
Hare-ftreng, a ſpecies of Peuce- 


Germ. | 
. Hare's Tail. See Lagurus. 


- Harmala, wild Syrian rue, a ſpe- 


cies of Peganum. 


-” Harmattan. It is a periodical 


wind which blows from the inte- 
"rior parts of Africa towards the 
Atlantic Ocean. Its pr 
that it is ſo -exceedingly drying, 
that the covers of books ſhrink, 
the pannels of doors ſplit, in hu- 


man ſubjects thirſt is oc ned, 
te ſcarf ſkin | 


els off, &c. 
Harmel, Aſſyrian wild rue. 


% 


cCies. 


ies are, 


Po 


(4&4) MHA 
+ Harmonia, re in anatomy, it ; 
0 


is a ſpecies of articulation, and is 

when two thin bones meet, and lie 

over each other a little way. 
Harmos, the fleſh that grows be- 


» twixt the teeth. 


| Harontaha, +. e. Zedoaria., - 
Harpaga, amber. ITY 
Harpaſirum, à ſpecies of exerciſe 
with a ball. « Tis 
Harpax, amber ; alſo a mixture 
of quick-lime and ſulphur. 
owgate Water. It is one of 
the ſulphureous kind. 
 Hartfell Water. It is one of the 
ferruginous kind, and is faid to 
= better than any other of its 
nd, | 


Hartogia, a genus in Linnzus's - 
botany. He enumerates one f. pe- 


Harts Tongue. See Stolepoudriiiis, 
Hartwort. * See Tordylium. 
Hartwort (Shrubby Ethiopian), a 


ſpecies of Bupleurum. 


Hartwort (Shrubby Spaniſh), a ſpe- 


cies of Bupleurum. 


Harundo, the Indian reed. 
Haſacium, fal ammoniac. 
Haſſelguiſtia, a genus in Linnæ- 


us's botany. He enumerates two 


ſpecies. N 

| Fg Regia, the true yellow aſ- 

phodel, F 

K Haſtelle, ſplints ufed in fractures. 
Haud, wood. The Arabs. call 


the agallochum thus, by way of 
ee It is alſo called Haud 


. Haud lend, and Hau!“ 
. : 
Hanuftus, a draught.” Draughts 
differ not from cul form, 
only in their being in ſingle doſes ; 
vomits, purges, opiates, and others 
which require great nicety in de- 
ye the doſe. * 4 £1 e 
autbey, a variety of ſtrawberry. 
Haveri Glanduls, Haver's glands. 
They are the ſinovial glands; and 
& n | are 


() Hh 


4 - | 
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\ 


ve thus called, becauſe Haver firſt 
iſc | 


iſcovered them. x 
Haw, (Black), a ſpecies of Vibur- 


Hai Nut. See Bulbocaſtanum. 
Hawk Weed. See Hieracium. 
Hawk Weed, ſeveral ſpecies of 

Hypocheris. | ; 

a Weed, (Baſtard). Ops 

Haut Weed, (Rough). See Hie- 

racioides. | - 

Hazel, (I) See Hamamelis, 
Hearts Eaſe, See Viola Tricolor. 
Heart Pea. See Cardioſpermum. 
Heart Seed. See Cardieſpermum. 
Heath, Erica. | oa 
| Heath (Sea). See Frankenia. 
Head. By anatomiſts this is term- 

ed the u venter, and comes 

laſt in diſſection, as the contents 
are not ſo ſubject to corruption. 

The deſcription of the parts, ſee 

under their reſpectiye names. But 

here it may not be amiſs to reckon 
the ſeveral apertures therein, as 
they are taken notice of in diſ- 
ſection: theſe are either external 
or internal. The external holes 
are, 1. The two in the coronal bone 
above the artery, through which 

a vein, artery and nerve from the 

ophthalmic branch of the fifth pair 

Paſs, for the brow and frontal muſ- 
cles. This frequently ap only 

as a notch. 2. The orbiter inter- 

nus in the ſame bone within the 
orbit, a little above the os planum, 
for another branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves, which goes to the 
noſe. The third is between the os 

unguis, and the os maxillare, in the 
great canthus through which the 

Fitts lachrymalis paſſes to the noſe, 

4. Orbiter externus in the os maxil- 

below the orbit through which 


the nerves and veſſels which come 


from the teeth paſs to the cheek. 

One ſingle hole in the ſame 
\ 28 behind the fore teeth, which 
omes from the noſe, 6. Two in 


4 


tio dura of the audit 


through which the verteb 


- 


the i, through which a 
the 9s pat chrough which 
paſſes to the palate, uvula, and 
ms. 7. In the temporal bone be- 
ween the proceſſus maſtoidæus, a : 
ſtyliformis, through which the por- 
nerves pal- 
ſes. 8. The ductus auditorius ex- 
ternus. 9. The ductus auditorius 
internus. 10. The conduit of the 
carotidal artery. 11. In the ſame 
bone through which a vein paſſes 


from the external teguments to the . - 


lateral finuſes ; that is behind the 
proceſſus maſtoidzus. 12. In the 
occipital bone behind its apophyſes, 
| thi veins 
paſs Iz. In the ſame bone for a 
ranch of the external jugular, 14. 
One ſingle large hole for the me- 
dulla ſpinalis. Wa Rat in ne 7 
The internal holes are, 1. The 
blind hole above the criſta galli. 
2. The holes in the os ethmoides. 


3: In the os ſphenoides for the op- | 


tic nerves. 4. The foramen lace- 
rum, through which the third, 
fourth, and firſt branch of the fifth 
and fixth pair of nerves 0 


paſs. 5. 
For the ſecond branch of the at 


_ of nerves. 6. For the third 
branch of the ſame neryes. 2. The 
foramen arteriæ duræ matris. B. 


The canal through which the cars. 


tidal enters, and the intercoſtal paſſes 
out; but this was counted among! 
the external holes. 9. The p 
of the os temporum, through which 
the auditory nerve paſſes | 
tween the Traded vn: occipital. 
bones: it is divided into two by the 
dura mater; through one part paſſes - 
od the 


the eighth pair of nerves, a 


nervus acceſſorius; through the 
other the lateral finuſes open into 
the internal jugulars. 11. One on 
each ſide the large hole of the occi- 


put, through whigh the ninth pair 


of.nerves goes out. 
: Head-ac . See Pain, 2 he (7 
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of the fifth pair of nerves 


10. Be- 4 K 
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Head mould: lot, is when the ſu- 
tures of the ſkull, generally the co- 
ronal, ride, that is, have their edges 
ſhoot over one another; which is 
frequently the caſe in infants, and 
occaſions convulſions and death. 
_ Health, is juſtly defined the fa- 


culty of performing all the actions 

proper to a human body. in the moſt 

pee manner. And all the ef- 
8 


of theſe actions are ſuch as 
regard certain determined motions, 
or the change and alteration of what 


is received into the body. 


Hearing. Sound is nothing but a 


| certain modulation of the external 
air, which, being gathered by the 


external ear, paſſes through the 


_ Meatus Auditor ius, and beats, as is 


ſuppoſed, upon the membrana tym- 


pani, which moves the four little 


bones in the tympanum. In like 
manner as it is beat by the exter- 
nal air, theſe little bones move the 
internal air which is in the tympa- 


-num and veſtibulum : which inter- 
nal air makes an impreſſion upon 
the auditory nerve in the labyrinth 
and cochlea, according as it is mov- 


ed by the little bones in the tym- 


panum; ſo that according to the 


various reflections of the external 


air, the internal air makes various 
impreſſions upon the 1 0 nerve, 
be 


the immediate organ of 


aring ; 


and theſe different impreſſions re- 
preſent different ſounds. Tlie cu- 


rious ſtructure of the labyrinth and 


= cochlea render the weakeſt ſounds 
audible ; for the whale organ of 
Learing being included in à ſmall 
ſpace, had the auditory nerye run 


in a ſtraight line, the impreſſion 
had been made upon a very ſmall 


part of it; and the ſtrength of the 


impreſſion being, cœteris paribus, 
. always as the number of parts up: 
on which the impreſſion is made, 


ſounds which are now low, could 
%% md „ 
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not have been heard at all. If the 
auditory nerve had, like the retina, 
been expanded into à large web, 
which had covered or lined _ 

wide cavity, the impreſſions of 
ſounds even in this caſe had been 
much weaker than they are now; 
for this large cavity hath given 
room for the ſounds to dilate ; and 
all ſounds grow weaker as they di- 
late. Both of theſe inconvenien- 
cies are prevented by the preſent 
ſtructure of the labyrinth and coch- 
lea, whoſe canals, by their wind- 
ing, contain large portions of the 
auditory nerve, ypon every point 
of which the ſmalleſt ſound being 
at once impreſſed, becomes audi- 
ble; and by their narrowneſs the 
ſounds are hindered from dilating : 
and the impreſſions made upon the 
nerves by the firſt dilatations are 
always the ſtrongeſt. The ſtrength 
of the impreſſion in narrow canals 
is likewiſe increaſed, upon the ac- 
count of the elaſticity of the files 
of the bony canal : which 8 
the firſt and ſtrongeſt impulſes o 

the air, do reverberate them more 
ſtrongly upon the auditory nerve. 
Heart. In deſcribing this part it 
may be of uſe to prefix alſo that of 
the pericardium, becaule they have 
ſuch a near relation to each other. 


The pericardium, fo called from 


wigs, circum, about, and xa ga, cor, 
the heart ; is a thin membrane of 
a conic figure, that reſembles a 

urſe, and contains the heart in its 
cavity. Its bafis is pierced in five 


places for the paſſage of the veſſels 


which enter and come out of the 
heart.” It lies in the duplicature of 


the mediaſtinum, which firmly ad- 
heres to it, as its point does to the 


middle of the diaphragm, It receives 
its veſſels from the mammary and 


_ phrenic. Nerves from the recurrent 
and diaphragmatic... It has Iympha-. 
„„ 1. 55 
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8 
ties, which diſcharge themſelves in 
the thoracic duct. The uſe of the 
pericardium is to contain a ſmall 


5 22 of clear water, which is 
e 


| ſeparated by ſmall glands in it, that 
the ſurface of the heart may not 
dry by its continual motion. 
The heart is ſituated in the mid- 
dle of the thorax, between the two 
lobes of the lungs; it is of a co- 
nic figure, whoſe baſis is the up- 
end, and its apex or point, the 
ower end, which is turned a' little 


to the left ſide, that the right au- 


ricle may be lower than the left, by 
which means the refluent blood in 
the cava aſcends the more eaſily ; 
for, like other liquors, the blood 
will ariſe to the ſame height in both 
legs of a reflex tube. For the ſame 
' reaſon the aorta runs firſt upwards, 
before it turns down, that the force 
of the returning blood from the 
lower may be the greater. 


The heart is tied to the mediaſti- 


num, to the pericardium, and ſuſ- 
ſtained by the great veſſels which 
bring and carry back the blood. 
It is covered by a membrane, which 
is the proper membrane of the muſ- 
cles; its aſs is always ſurrounded 
with fat. It has two veins which 
open in the cava, immediately 
before it empties itſelf into the 
auricle, and they are accompanied 
with two arteries from the aorta, 
which run through all the ſub- 
ſtance of the heart ; they are called 


the coronary veſſels. The arteries 


bring the blood for mitrition and 


motion of the heart, and the veins 


back what remains. The 
branches of the veins on the right 
Gde communicate with thoſe of the 


left; and in like manner do the ar- 


_ teries on each fide communicate 
with oneanother; and it is the ſame, 
though not every where ſo evident, 
in 10 


the parts of the body, The 
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heart receives a multitude of ſmall 


nerves from the eighth pair, particu- 
larly they creep In great numbers 


about the aorta, and on the left ven . | 


tricles: it has alſo ſome lymphaties 
which diſcharge themſelves into the 
lymphatic duã ttt. 
At the baſis of the heart. there 
are two auricles, or little ears, one 
on the right ſide, and the other on 
the left. In the right ear opens the 
vena cava, in the left the vena 
1 the firſt diſcharges the 
lood it receives from'the cava into 
the right ventricle, and the ſecond 
thruſts the blood that comes from 
the vena pulmanalis into the left 
ventricle. The left is lefs, but 
thicker than the rights Their fub- 
ſtance is compoſed of two orders of 
muſcular fibres, which terminate in 
a tendon at the baſis of the keart ; 
and at the right ear there is a _cir- 
cle like to a tendon, where the ca- 
va ends. Their external ſurface is 
ſmooth ; their internal is unequal, 
full of ſmall fleſhy pillars, . which 
ſend out ſmall fibres that croſs and 
go thwart one another; and'betwixt 


theſe pillars there are as many fur- 


rows: they receive nerves from the 
branches of the eighth pair. They 
have the ſame motians as the ſyſtole 
and diaſtole of the heart. ein 
uſe is to receive the blood which 
is brought from the cava and 
vena pulmanalis, and by them to be 
thruſt into the ventricles of the heart, 
In the heart there are two cavi- 
ties or ventricles, which auſwer ta 
the two ears, one on either fide ; 
the ſides of theſe cavities are very 
unequal, full of fibres and little 
fleſhy productions, long and rqund, 
of a different figure and bignels, 
called Column or pillars, Betwixt 
theſe fibres there are ſeveral tur; 
wn the N the ventricles ; 
eſpecially in the left ventticle the: 
25 P44 l 
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| are deeper and longer: 
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tribute much to the cloſe contrac- 
tion of the ventricles. And becauſe 


the ſide of the right ventricle is 
much thinner than the left, there- 


fore there is often a ſm ll bundle 


of fleſhy fibres which come from 


the middle portion to its o te 

— it from di — 2 — 
much. The right ventricle * 
eth wider than the left, which is 
longer and narrower than the right, 
and its ſides ſtronger and thicker. 
The two ventricles are ſeparated 
by the ſeptum medium, which is 
PET the infide of the left ven- 
tricle, ſince its fibres are continued 


* with the fibres of the oppoſite fide 
he 


of the ſame ventricle ie veſſels 
which enter and come out of the 
heart, are the vena cava, the ar- 
teria and vena pulmonalis, and the 
aorta or arteria magna. 3 
The right ventricle receives the 
blood from the cava into the right 
ear; and at the mouth of the ven- 
tricle there are placed three valves, 
made of a thinner membrane; they 
are of a triangular figure and called 


tricuſpides; their baſes are fixed to 


the mouths of the ventricle, and 
their points and ſides tied by ſmall 


Abres to the fleſhy productions; 
ſo that when the ventricle contracts, 


and the oppoſite ſides approach one 


another, the points of the valves 


meet, and their lateral ſprings be- 
ing relaxed, their ſides are likewiſe 
made to join one another by the 
blood which gets between them and 
the ſides of the ventricle. The three 
valves thus united' form a concave 


cone, which hinders the return of 
the blood to the auricle; it is there- 
fore thruſt out at the arteria pul- 


monalis, Which riſes immediately out 
of the right ventricle ; its mouth 


is leſs than the cava; it has three 


valves called the ſigmoidales, or ſe - 


1 


they con- 


% 


(48.3), Uk 
reſemble a 


milunares, becauſe 
half-moon, or the old Greek ſigma, 
which was writ as a C. Their ſub- 
3 is membranous. When they 
eparate, they give paſſage to the 
0 neo Sie pert war. gee 
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artery; but they ſhut the 


and are e re | 
that endeavours to returr:. The 
arteria pulmonalis carries the blood 
to the vena pulmonalis, which diſ- 
chargeth itſelf through the left ear 
into the ventricle of the ſame ſide. 
At the orifice of this ventricle there 
are two valves called Mitrales, be. 
cauſe they reſemble a mitre : they 
are broader than the other valves, 
they are ſituated and have the ſame 
uſe as the tricuſpides in the right 
ventricle, The aorta, or great ar- 
tery, ariſes immediately out of the 
left ventricle ; it has three valves, 
which have the ſame uſe and figure 
as the ſemilunares in the arteria pul- 
monalis. ee e 
The heart is a compound muſcle, 
and its ſubſtance is made of fibres 
of the ſame nature as thoſe of ether 
muſcles; there are ' ſeveral orders 
of them, which have different dis 
rections, and all their tendons are 
in the baſis of the heart. From 
the aorta, juſt by one of the coro- 
nary arteries, go out -two tendons; 
of which the firſt paſſes through the 
pulmonary artery and the right auri- 
cle, the other between the two auri- 
cles; thefe ſurround the entry both 
of the aorta and left ventricle. The 
entry of the right ventricle is alſo 
tendinous, but all the fibres which 
terminate about the pul ar- 
tery, terminate fleſhy. Now of the 
fibres which come from the mouths: . 
of the. right ventricle and pulmo- 
artery, the outermoſt, which 
are much the fineſt, go in à ſtraight 


line to the point of the heart: all the 


others, which are next the ce 
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of the heart, wind towards the left 


hand, till they arrive at the point, 


where turnin ag underueath them- 

er the right ventricle, 
they wind up the left ventricle to- 
wards the right hand, to their in- 


ſelves, and un 


ſertion in the baſis. Under the 
ſtraight fibres there paſs a few 


more, almoſt ſtraight, from the 
mouth of the right ventricle to the 


pulmonary artery; and from the 
oppoſite ſide of the artery, to the 
ſecond tendon of the aorta, there 


others, by both which the 


mouth of the pulmonary is dilated 
in the contra tion of the heart.” Un- 
der all theſe, ſome which wind from 
the firſt tendon of the aorta towards 
the ar A ven when they come to the 
le of the right ventricle, turn 


— again to the root of the pulmo- 


wary artery, or termin ite in the 
fleſhy pillars and papille. Theſe 


both contract the ventricles and 
dilate the arteries at the ſame time. 
The mouths of the ventricles are 
likewiſe ſurrounded with ſemicircu- 
* fibres, which affiſt the valves in 
bf the fop of the heart. On the fide 
ſeptum medium, which is 

na the Abt ventricle, ſome fibres 
go ſtraight from the baſis ts the 
pex ; all the reſt of the fibrgs are 
twiſted only round the ventricle, and 
of theſe ſome creep half-way, ſome 
more than half-way, and then re- 
turn to the baſis by the oppoſite 
fide : ſome again terminate in the 
fleſhy illars and papilla ; the reſt 
turn the point, and ſeem to in- 
volve the heart more than once in 
their going from, and returning to 
the baſis. From hence it appears 
that a much greater number of fi- 


bres involve the left ventricle than 


the right, as the blood is by this 
thruſt only through the Tungs; 
pat by that through all the parts of 

he body, even to the extremities, 
1 back again. And that the force 


of the conftrition of this vent 

might be every where ſtron 

Hh texture of the heart i kiel dme 4 , 
theſe fibres are not at all parallel, or a 


they do nat all run with the ſame 


pbllquity but the wn) always de- 
cuſſate the outer, : frequently 
mix with one another. The bone 
which is found in the baſis of the 
heart of ſeveral beaſts, is nothing 
but the tendons of the fibres of the 
heart offified”; it is ſometimes found 
in men: This muſcle has two mo- 


tions called Syfole and Diaftole ; 48 


the former is when the fibres con- 
tract, its ſides ſwell, Ny its cavities 
are ſtrong ly on all fides. 

The diaſtgle s _— it ceaſeth to 

act, its fibres. are lengthened, its 
ſides fall, and its cavities become 
large and wide. 

Fhe force by which this ky 
throws its blood out of its ventricles, 
or by which it contracts in its j — 
has employed the enquiries o 
in vain; and even Borelli, wich 2 
great deal of geometry to his affif- 
tance, ſeems” to have been very + 
wide of the truth in his calculations 
thereupon ; — reaſoning 5 
impro ulates, rather 
G ol un of the means he 
made uſe of : for hs Keil has 5 
by the ſame hel 
much more Ae bn We 
it after the following manner: * 

If we have the velocity where - 
with a fluid flows out at any ori- 
fice without any reſiſtance from 
an anterior fluid, it is eaſy to deter- 


mine the force which produces that 
motion. For let the line 4 B be 


the height from which if a body 
fall, it will acquire a velocity 

qual to the velocity where- 4 
with the fluid flows ont from 
the orifice, then is the force 


. which produces the motion of | 


this fluid equal to the weight 
of a cn of the ane fluid B 
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poſition of the ſecond 
book of Newton's Principia. Now 
the blood flowing out of the heart, 
is much reſiſted in its motion by the 
anterior blood in the arteries and 


__ veins, and therefore cannot flow 
with all the velocity the force of 


the heart will give it, were there no 


ſuch reſiſtance : ſome part of that 
force being ſpent in overcoming 
the reſiſtance which ariſes from the 


reſt of the maſs of blood. If, there. 


ore, we could know how much the 
velocity of the blood is diminifhed 
by thus reſiſtance, or what 1 aa 


re- 


tion the velocity of the bl 


fiſted has to the blood that is driven 


out, and not reſiſted; having al- 
ready determined the velocity of 
the blood as it is reſiſted, we might 
eaſily collect the velocity by which 
the blood would flow,. were it not 


. reſiſted, and from thence the abſo- 
lute force of the hears. To find out 


this the doctor made the following 
experiment: | 
ving uncovered the iliac ar- 
and vein in the thigh of a 


dog, near to his body, and having 


convenient ligatures under 


them, he opened the whole diame- 
ter of the veſſel, and received into 
- &cyp, all the blood which run from 
it in the ſpace of ten ſeconds of a 


minute ; after that, the ſame was 


done by the my for the ſame 
pace of time, an 


both the quan- 
_ of blood were exactly weigh. 
becauſe experim ents may be 
varied by ſome unheeded circum- 
ſtances, this was repeated, until the 
22 of blood which runs from 


artery, to the quantity of blood 


which runs from the vein, was 


_ found to be ip the ſame ſpage of move 390 feet in a ae which 
„ 27 


* 


ual to 


4 
\ 
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whoſe baſe is equal to the ori. 

- . fice, and whoſe weight is 

2 4 B, by the ſecond corollary of 
the 36th 


time nearly at 71 to 3. Now the 

velocity of blood in the iliac artery 
ſo near the aorta, is nearly the 
ſame with that in the aorta: and con- 


ſequently the velocity with which 


it flows out of the iliac art 
cut aſunder, is the fame with which 
it would flow out of the 4eart unre- 
ſiſted ; or the blood runs through 
a wound in the iliac with all 
3 it received from the 


Now all the blood which runs 
along the iliac artery, returns 
again by the iliac vein; and conſe- 
quently the quantities of blood which 
paſs through both in the ſame 
ſpace of time are equal. The quan- 
tity of blood, theretore, which runs 
out of the 'iliac vein cut aſunder, 
is the ſame which runs through the 
iliac artery before it was cut, in the 
ſame ſpace of time. Having there - 
fore the quantity which runs through 
the iliac artery, when it is cut, and 
when it is not cut, we have their 
velocities; for the velocity of any 
fluid ea through the ſame ca- 
nal in equal ſpaces of time, is di- 
rectly as their quantities: but the 


velocity of blood when the artery is 


cut, is equal to that it receives by 
the full force of the heart; and the 
velocity when it is not cut, is that 
velocity with which the blood 


moves through the aorta reſiſted by 


the anterior blood: and therefore 
theſe two velocities are to one other 
as 7; to 3. e 

ow if the heart throws out two 
gunces of blood every ſyſtole (as 
is moſt probable), then the blood 
moves through the aorta at the rate 
of 156 feet in a minute : and there- 
fore the abſolute velocity where- 
with the blood would be forced in, 
to the aarta, did it find no feſiſt- 
ance, is ſuch as would make it ta 


H? *£ 41199 HE 
72 is near 62 feet in a ſecond of time: concur in this neceſfary 


We muſt next cone what is the 
height, from which if a apc far wage 

it will acquire this given ve Fr 
for this height doubled gives the 
length of the cylinder, whoſe baſe 
is equal to the orifice of the aorta, 
and whoſe weight is equal to the 
abſolute force of the heart... It is 


known hy experiment that the force 


of 2 make a body move 
30 feet in a ſecond, which is the 
velocity it acquires in falling through 
15 fect; and therefore this velo- 
city is to the velocity of the blood 
flowing without reſiſtance into the 
garta, as 30 to 6.5: but becauſe 
the heights from which bodies ac - 

ire given velocities, are as the 
quares of the velocities, that is as 
900 to 42.25; therefore as 900 to 
42.25, ſo is 15 to 07.4 This 
height doubled gives the 1.48, or 
in inches 17.76. which is the height 
of a cylinder of blood, whoſe baſe 
is equal to the aorta, which we have 
8 be equal to 0.4187; 
and therefore the ſolid content is 
7.436112, the weight of which is 
equal to the abſolute force of the 
heart. This weight is five ounces, 
and therefore the force of the heart 
is equal to the weight of five 


ounces. | e 
i Heartburn. See Cardialgia, 

. Heart of a Tree : the middle part 
Jengitadinelly; is ſo called, 
at, is one of the four prima- 
ry qualities, and very much conſiſts 
in the rapidity of motion in the 
ſmaller parts of bodies, and that in 
every way; for that the ve 
velocity of a body will not be ſuf - 
ficient, we ſee from the motion of 
air and water, which never grow 


_ © hotter for being driven by tem- 


peſts. © The writings of experimen- 
tal philoſophers are full of projects 
ſoy dee thig dee ee 


the the ſame water is frequently 


=! 5 60 
the parts being rapidly agitated all 
ways, and 2 ſtruck againſt- 


paſs that of the particles of the ſen · 
tient: for if it be more languid than 
the ſentient, we pronounce that 
body to be cold; but if it be more 
2 in the object than in the ſen - 
ent, we ſay the hody is hot; which 
is manifeſt by experiment, 3 
to be hot or cold, as the hand put 
into it is hotter or colder, Sir Iſaac | 
Newton conjectures, that flame is a 
fume, vapour, or exhalation heat? 
ed red hot, that is, ſo as to ſhines 
becauſe hodies da not flame without 
emitting a copious fume, ani this 
fume burns in the flame. In diſ- 
tilling hot ardent ſpirits, when the 
bead of the ſtill is taken off, the 
aſcending vapour will take fire at 
the flame of a candle, and the 
flame will run along the vapour 
from the candle to the {till | 
bodies heated by motion or fer. 
mentation, if the heat grows intenſe, 
fume copioufly ; and if the hear be 


great enough, the fumes will ſhine - 


and become flame. All flaming 
bodies waſte and vaniſli into burn» 
ing ſmoke: which ſmoke, if the 
flame be put out, is very thick and 
viſible, and ſometimes ſmells ſtrong. 
ly; but in the flame loſes its ſmell. 
by burning: and according to the 
nature of the ſmoke, the flame is 
of ſeveral colours. As t bo- 
dies probably conſerve their heat 
the longeſt; ſo the reaſon of it ſeema 


to be, that their parts den am un: 


»» 


| other; whence great, 
ed bodies, when heated beyond ſuch 
a degree, may emit light fo copi - 


the atmoſphere 
__ Exhauſted receiver. And a mixture 


HE: 
denſe, and fix- 


ouſly, as by the emiſſion and re- 


action of its light, and the reflec- 


tions and reactions ap rays with, 
in-its pores to grow ſtill hotter, till 
it come to feed. a period of heat, 
as is that of the fun; whoſe parts 


are kept from fumin ny by the 
ty 


vaſt weight and de the at - 
moſphere incumbent upon them, 
and very ſtrongly preſſing and con- 
denſing the vapours which ariſe 


from them: for we ſee that water 


but moderately heated will boil 
with violence when the preſſure of 
is taken off in the 


of tin and lead, being placed on 
a'red hot iron in vacuo, will emit 
copious. fumes, and even ſome 
flame, which yet in the air will 
fearce viſibly ſmoke. Heat con- 
duces much to the fluidity of bo- 
dies by: leflening the tenacity of 
their parts; for it renders many bo- 
dies fluid, which otherwiſe are not 
ſo; and increaſes the-fluidity of te- 
nacious liquors, as of honey, oil, 
balſam, &c. and by the ſame rea- 
ſons lefſens their reſiſting force. Dr. 
Halley hath ſhewn, that the 0 

er 


action of the ſun is, as all ot 


impulſes or ſtrokes, more or leſs 
forcible, according to the fines of 


- the angles of incidence, or to the 


icular let fall on the plane; 
whence the vertical ray (being that 
of the greateſt hear) being put for 
radius, the force of the Gn, 'on 


- the horizontal ſurface of the earth, 


will be to that, as the fine of the 
ſun's altitude at any other time. 
Hence it follows, that the time of 
the continuance of the ſun's ſhin- 


ing being taken for a baſis, and the 


fines of the ſua's altitudes erected 
thereon as perpendiculars, and a 
n N ö 


({ 41. )} 
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curve drawn through the extremi- 
ties of thoſe perpendiculars, the area 
comprehended ſhall be 
ate to the collection of the hear 
of all the beams of the fun in that 
ſpace of time. Hence it will fol- 
low likewiſe, that under the pole 
the collection of all the heat of a 
tropic my is proportionate to a 

gle of the fine of 23 degrees 
and a half into 24 hours, or the 


circumference of a circle; that is, 


the ſine of 23 degrees and a half, 
being nearly 18 of radius, as g in- 
to 12 hours; or the polar heat, is 
equal to that of the fun continuing 
12 hours above the horizon at 53 
degrees height, than which the ſun 
is not 5 hours more elevated under 
the equinoctial. But whereas the 
nature of heat is to remain in 
ſubjeR, after the cauſe that heated 
it: is removed, and particularly in 
the air; under the equinoctial, the 
twelve hours abſence of the ſun 
does very little ſtill the motion im- 
preſſed by the paſt action of his 
rays, wherein heat conſiſts, before 
he riſes again; but under the pole, 
the long abſence of the ſun for fix 
months, wherein the extremity of 
cold does obtain, has ſo chilled the 
air, that it is, as it were, frozen, 
and cannot, before the ſun has got 
far towards it, be any ways ſenſi- 
ble of his erg his beams be- 
ing obſtructed by thick clouds, and 
— fogs and miſts. But the 
differing degrees of keat and cold 
in differing places, depend in a 
eat ure upon the accidents 
of ſituation, with regard to moun- 
tains or valleys, and the ſoil. The 
Grit great help to chill the air by 
the winds which come over them, 
and which blow in eddies through, 
the levels beyond: and as to ſoils, 
ſome retain the heat 'much more. 
than others, as the ſands in Africa, 
| Arabia, 


portion- 


Tan live in a much 


* 


ME 

© Arabia, and ſuch like deſerts, make 
the "heat of ſummer incredible to 
thoſe who have not felt it. Men 
greater heat then 


that of their own bodies, which in 
a healthy ſtate is commonly eſti- 


© "mated to be about 97 degrees of 


Fahrenheit's thermometer. When 
air is conſiderably heated, the hu- 
man body is, capable of generatin 
cold: this fact was obſerved by go- 
vernor Ellis, as long ago as the 
7ear 1758. The late profeſſor Cullen 
as long ago ſuggeſted many argu- 
ments to ſhew, that living animals 


have — poke of generating heat, p 


independently of any common che- 
mical or mechanical means, either 
of fermentation or friction, and 
alſo of generating cold, or of de- 
ſtroying eat, when the heat of 
the atmoſphere exceeded the Proper 
temperature 'of their bodies. To 
_ aſcertain this theory, Dr. George 

Fordyce inſtituted ſeveral experi- 
ments on himſelf in rooms, heated 
to vatious degrees by flues in the 
floor. 
having undrefled himſelf in his 
ſhirt, he went into an heat of 119 
degrees, and in half a minute the 
water flowed down his whole body 
in ſtreams; having remained here 
minutes, he went into the hear 


AS. 
of 10 degrees; at this time the. 1) 


: heat of his body was 100 de 
and his pulſe beat 126 times in a 
minüte, in this heat he remained 15 


minutes, and juſt before he left the 


room, his pulſe beat 139 times in a 
minute, but the fear under his 
tongue, in his hand, and of his 
urine, did not exceed 100 degrees. 
Dr. Fordyce obſerves, on this ex- 
periment, that there was no evapo- 
ration, but conſtantly a condenſa- 
tion of vapours on his body, and 
no cold was generated but by the 
animal powers. In another expe- 
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In his ſecond experiment 


ariſe from a 


: ; 1 E 
ment, Dr. Solander ſtood 'in a rob 


heated 1 de . for 3 mi- 
quickfilver in the thermometer ſun k 
to 196 degrees; and Mr. Banks re- 

mained ſeven minutes in the hear of 
211 d in which time the 
2 ſunk to 198 degrees. 
The eat of their bodies in theſe 
experiments, roſe very little above 

its uſual ſtate. From theſe expe- 
riments, it is concluded that no 
attrition, fermentation, or whatever 
elſe the mechanical or chemical 
phyſicians have - deviſed, can ex- 
lain a power capable of produci 
or deſtroying eat, and that 


power muſt be referred to the prin - 
biple of life itſelt. Mo 
-- Heautontimorumenos, one who tor - 
ments himſelf. }- an 
Hebdomedaria. It is one of the 
febres erraticæ. * 5 


 Hebe, es. This word is witdth 


three different ſignifications, viz. for 
the firſt hair 2 about the 
enital parts; for the parts them. 
elves; but more juſtly for that time 
of youth, at which it firſt appears: 
whence cuſtom hath appropriated 
it almoſt ſolely to the latter, or to 
ſignify youth in general. 2 
Hebenſtreitia, a genus in Linn. 
us's botany. He enumerates fve 
les. | bi 20960 
\ Hebiſeos, marſhmallow. 
Hectic, from ic, habit. - It may 
ſtrictly be applied to any thing that 
is become habitual, but is on 
joined to that kind of fever h 
is ſlow and almoſt continual, This 
is the reverſe of thoſe fevers which 
or too great 
a fulneſs from obſtruction, becauſe 
it is attended with too lax à ſtate of 
the excret und gene- 


rally thoſe of the ſkin, whereby ſo 
much runs off. as leaves not reſiſt. 
ance enough in the e 


3 


* . 


* 
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tels to eee ſufficiently. dif- 


tended; fo that they vibrate oftener, 
-agitate the fluids more, and keep 


deſcribes this fever under the name 
of phihifes... Celfus is the firſt who 


e 
ic 


Feuer: what were afterwards 


called ow ect ic fevers, were among 


the firſt phyſicians called abi, or 


| Jong continued fevers, or maraſmi. At 


Preſent, by flow and lectic fevers 
are meant thoſe which are chroni- 
cal, and continual, by a preterna- 
tural, though by a mild and re- 


mitting hear, conſume the juices, , 


induce a conſumption and impair 


the ſtrength. Dr. Cullen does not tul 
rank this kind of fever as a genus, 


bur conſiders it always as ſympto- 
matic. | | ; 

- Hedera, ivy, a genus in Linnæ- 
* botany. He enumerates two 
. Hedera 3 common or tree- 


_ byy- It is the Falera Helix of Lin- 


Daus. | 
. Hedera Terrefiris, — | It 


is the Glecoma Hederacea o 


neus. | 

Hera, ide, the anus; alſo the 
excrements thence voided. It ſome- 
times fignifies the baſis of an ab- 


ſceſs, or that part which is ſubjected 
to that which is converted into pus. 


Hippocrates ſometimes . uſes this 
word to. ſignify a ſpecies of frac- 


Lure. . 
 Hedricos, An epithet for reme- 
dies appropriated to the anus. 


Hedycarya, à genus in Linnæus's 
dotany. He hath but one ſpecies. 


Hachelroi, abugroo, a name for 
certain troches. mg 
He ſyeſinas, a. name of mint, on 


account of its ſweet ſmell. 


Hedyotis, à genus in Linnens's 


- botany. He enujnerates fix ſpe- olf the ear. See Auricala. 


cles. > 


em thin and hot. Hippocrates - 


8 Hedypnoit, N Moſeris, xlſo a 
ſpecies of the ſame. It is alſo a 
name of the dens leonis. 

Hedy/arum, French honey- ſuckle, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany, To 


this genus he adds the onobrychis 


or ſaintfoin, or cocks-head, and 
enumerates fixty-ſeven ſpecies be- 
es Santis. ti, 
Hedyſarum, a name of the fœnum 
Græcum ſylyeſtre. . Ken 
Hedꝝſarum Glycyrrhizatum, liquo- 
rice vetch. f | 
. » Heifteria, a genus in Linnæus's 
| botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Heifteria, a ſpecies of Polygala. 
Helcydrion, a (mall ulcerous puſ- 


2 | 
Helcyſter, from ww, to draw. A 
hook for extractiug the fœtus. 
Hlelcagnus, a ſpecies of Gale. 
Heleniaftrum, baſtard elecampane. 
- © Helenium, baſtard or willow-leav- 
ed ſun · flower, a genus iu Linneus's 
. botany. He enumerates one ſpe- 
cies and two varieties. ,, 
Helenium, elecampane, or enula 
campana, is thus called, from its 
eat plenty in the iſland of St. He- 
na, as ſome ſay; and others give 
different reaſons for this name, too 
fictitious for any ſerious regard. It 
is a ſpecies of Iaula in Linnæus's 
botany. 1 
Hleliantlemum, yellow dwarf - ciſ- 
tus, or little ſun- flower, a ſpecies of 
. Ciftus. | 
Heliantheides, Virginian yellow 
' Ox-eye, a ſpecies of Buphrhalmum, 


Helianthoides, a ſpecies of Tetra- | 


notheca. | E 

-  Helianthus, ſun- flower; a genus 
in Linneus's botany. He enumes 
rates thirteen ſpecies beſides varie- 
tes. | | En 5-0 

_ . Helitalis Major, a ſmall muſcle, 
which only acts upon the cartilage 


” 


Helichryſum, from ung, the, fr EY 


HE 
an Goldilocks. See 
| and yur gol. 
 Heliconia, a genus in Linnteus's 
botany. He env merates four ſpe- 
cies. 
Helicteres, ſcrew - tree, a genus in 


22 5 [SIONS He enumerates 
fix ſ 


| Helio genus in Linnzus's . 
op who, we is bu 


oy t one ſpecies, : 
Heliophila, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enymerates nine Wo 
cies. 

"Helioſcopios, ſun-ſpurge. 
Hel coor I. N — Sol, the 
fun, and vero, verto, to turn; is a 
name given to all plants that turn 
towards the ſun, hut more * 
ticularly the turnſol. 
Heliotropium, turnſol, a genus in 

Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
nine ſpecies and two varieties. 

Heliotropium Tricoccum, F rench or 
colouring turnſol. 
Heliotropium, common blood- 
ſtone. It is an opake gem, of a 
colour marked with bloody 
1pots or veins. 
ef Wars Indicum, potatoes. | 
Helix, from aw, to turn, a ſpiral 


line. The external circle or border 


of the outer ear, 
Helix, common ivy, a ſpecies of 
Hedera. The name flo of a ſpecies 


of Salix. 
Helleweed, i e. Dodder. 
Hellebore Yee Helleborus. 
lebore (Baſtard). See Ser tas 
and Hella ne ned 1 & : 
Hellebore, (White), Veratrum. 
Helleborafter. See Helleboraftrum. 
Helleborine, baſtard-hellebore, a 
ſpecies of Serapias. 
'Helleborize. Hip 
others after him, 3 re 
lebore, which they in 
the rectum both for king and 
purgi 8 they made ſtronger 
or weaker as they en and the 


and 
ared hel- 


(„5 


Linnæus's botany. 


retained the root of this 


uced into 


- 7 


nde produced, 
thus, they Helleborizing. * 
Helleborus, Hellebore, from "Es | 
T1 447, to Hil by eating, a genus in 
: enumerates 
five ſ cies and two varieties. 
hellebore, or ſetter-wort: 
have introduced the leaf of this 


plant into their Pharmacopcia; it 


vomiting; 


by the Helleborus Fetidus, Lin. 


 Helleborus Albus, i- e. FVeratram 
Album, Linn. The college have 
plant in 


Hellebori Albi. Ys! SIT, -- 

| Helleborus Niger, + a ons of Hel. 
leborks. The college have retained ' 
this root in their P copœia; 2 
jeep, Tinctura Hellebori, is. ** 
rect 


eee reg, ſignifies aur | 


kind of worms; whence, 
Helminthagogum, from the former, 


and ayw, duch, to drive; is any me- 


dicine that expels worms. 


 Helocapolin, a ſort of harry. See | 
cel 


Helodes or E * the 
ſame alſo as TvPwIng, is a parti- 
cular kind of fever attended with 
colliquative ſweats, and hath, at the 
ſame time, the . dry and hard. 
1 s ſudor, which 

idemical, — deſcribed by 
_ 64 UN 


rulam in his Hiſomy +I 
the VIlth's reign, to have bo 


this kind. 


Helonias, a genus in "Ti 's. 
botany. He enumerates two e- 


cies. | 
Helofis, Meni, A Ander f in the 25 

eye, conſiſting in an everſion or 
oppor, up of the eye-lids, 

Helotis, i. e. Plica Polonica. 

Helvella. See Eluela. 
n a name _ the parieta- [3 
FRYE 4 ria 


my 


The cob. 
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| ria; * A ſpecies of — 

5 and of Pelygonune. 

©, _ __Hematoyia, fight divided into two. 
A ſort of P/endoblepfec. 


Hematites, blood-ſtone. | It is a 


| fibrous ſpecies-of iron. It is both 
: of the red, and the unnamed colour 


of metals: it frequently is compoſed 
of cruſts, lying one above „ 
which are ſtriated. Edward 
Hematiter, (Flos). It is a er 
of Flos Far, of a fibrous ſtructure. 
gr on ee 


2 day, 1 4 from — in 


the fight, which — in being 
able to ſee in the day time only, 
but not in the eveni 
: Hemerocallis, . , or lily-aſ- 
Phodel, a genus in Linnæus's bota- 
| my He enumerates four ſpecies. 
1panumiax, a diſtem- 
_ 1 5 notice of by Galen, 
utroduct᷑. 15. in Princ. but 
— mentioned, wherein 
z perſon could fee only by day· light, 
in oppoſition to WUXTGAWTG, 
_ nigh. the patient can ſee only by 
| nig 
| enicrania, nungana, from nuov, 
q 


Amt, half, and nwgancr, cranium, the | 
Feel, or head; is a pain that affects 


_ only one 
ö mina, nua, an ancient mea- 
| ; b of different contents in differ. 
| 


one part of the head at a time. 


ent nations; but now ufed in me- 


zin meaſure. 


— or Hemiobolon, nuioge- 
Mor, half an obolus. 


But in Galen de C. M. S. I. 
# particularly . an ounce ze and | 


 Hemionitis, a genus in Linnizus's 

botany, of the order of Filices or 
Ferns. He enumerates four ſpecies. 

| Hemionitis, Italian Hemionitis, 


0-416 )). 


cine to ſignify about ten ounces 


Hemiolion, njaroXior, the fame as Sefe - 


E 


fern, or ſpleenwort a ſpecies of 


lenium. 
5 a name for the 4 


plenium. 


ee i. e. Hemicranid.. 
 Hemiplegia, '"nummijyia, an hemi- 
plegy, from nov, ſemis, half, and 
wAnoow, percutio, to firike or ſeize z 
is a palſy, or any nervous affection 
relating thereunto, that ſeizes one 
fide at a time, from ſome partial 
3 of the nervous ſyſtem. See 

Paß. 
Hemiplexia, beds, the ſame as 
Hemiplegia, or according to ſome, 
when one half of the = is affect 
ed after the manner of an apo- 


ex 
Fr He mirkombion 1 or Hemi- 
tomon, a fart of ban 
by Hippocrates, called alſo Semir- 
hombus, from its figure. 

Hemiſpher, e, nuioPaipior, from the 
ſame, and a@aipa, 4 a ball or 
circle, is the half of a globe, when 
it is ſuppoſed to be cut through its 
centre in the plane of one of its 
greateſt circles. | 

Hemitritæus, from vue, hatf and 
Tpileues, third, or. tertian, a ſemiter- 
tian fever, or a tertian intermittent 
fever thar returns every day. It is 


oftener of the remittent rather than 


of the intermittent kind. 

Hemlock. See Conium. 

Hemlock p west. See Oenantiie 
Crocata. 

" Hemlock ( Fine heaved Water) See 
Phellandrium. 

"—_— 5 e deu, Cienta Vi- 


see Coninem 


Hemloct (Water). See Cicuia. 
Hemp, See Canabis. 

Hemp (Baftard). See Datiſea.. 
— th (Nettle), See Galeopfis. 

Henbene. 


Hemlock ported.) 
Maculatum. | 


mentioned . 


B ( 5 HB . 
t (Great), a ſpecies a La- numerous ramifications, which 
Iv in —— | 


"Hen (Small), a ſpecies of Fero- pri 
"Fas (Guinea). A ſpecies of B 


Petiveria. 
Hepar. 


derive i it from eTt4v, £0 work, and ter, 


${ood, upon a ſuppoſition that it was 


| ty repare the blood. The liver. 
par Uterinum, i. e. Placenta. 
Ee inflammation, or pain 
liver or its region. 
e Hepatic. / 
. . na rnpos, from vf, tlie 


It is an epithet for a ſort of 


enter in. which an agueous 


is ſecreted. wk 
N à pain t hy- 
. 2 es ee re 
næus includes it in 
| 2 nus my Anemone, 
tica V; ri. ſtar or ſtone 
liverwort. It is a ſpecies of moſs. 


Hepatic Flux. It is a bilious di- 
arrhœa, occaſioned by an exceſs of 


Hepatica Nobilis herb trinity or 
noble liver -wort. It is the Anemone 
Hepatica of Linnæus. 

Hepatica Arteria, the hepatic 

artery. As ſoon as this artery leaves 
the ccliaca, it runs to the upper 


and inner part of the py lotus, ſend- 


ing off two bygnches, a ſmall one 
called Pylorica, and a larger 

called Ga/trica dertra, or Ger rica 
major, Having ſent out theſe 
two, it advances behind the duc- 


tus hepaticus, towards the veſica liver 


fellis, to which it gives two branches, 


Martinius wad Gorræus 2 


Actin Brackit - (Vena). e 
Hepatica Minor (Pena). a | 


from the vena portz yen 


ſometimes it is a branch of 2 $ 


tice venæ. 1 
atico- MHiei Ductus. £ e 
of the 554% of the gall· bladder ö 
which lies. 3 the E 
nected to that bowel by a v 


20 into the ſubſtance of the 9 
among edel filaments there are 
ſome ducts which form a comp, 

cation between the porl bilaril 9 


the gall- bladder. Theſe ducts 
moſt numerous about the neck © 
the gall-bladgder. 7 


epaticos, WT@TIOGy hepatic, "AS 
urap, the liver. It is an epithet / for 


con- 
num- 
ber of filaments which run a great 


any thing belonging to the leer. $ 


The anciems confined the word 
an inflammation of the liver; 12. 
the moderns uſe it to ſignify thoſe 


8 whoſe livers are. ade 


m any cauſe. 
Hepaticus Duns. See Ts... 
is that £ 


Vena. * 
Hepatirr ae 
"al _ in dien a 22905 0 
rous diſcharge is very frequent, 
and without pain. 
Hepatirriaa [ nteftinalis, i. e. * 
arrhea e a 


Agel 


7 liny ſays it is a 
cious-ſtone, and ſhaped wt 


WES n of the 


called Arteriæ Cyſtic, and another, li 


called Bilaria, which are loſt in t 
great lobe of the liver. Afterwar 
this artery enters the fiſfure of 
liver, an Joins the vena portæ, w wit 


which it runs in the capſula gliſſo-⸗ /: 


nii, and accompanies 


it through 
* — ſubſtance of 


che liver by 


oatizen, Nn itching wos 
SW. 

Ketatocele, ru rupture of the liver. 

Heptangri ia, from er, ſeptem, 

even, and c vue, . and, 

in the Linnæan ſyſtem, a claſs 0 

plants, the fey 'enth in Cen = 

* on en 
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pretending the plants which have 
. hermaphrodite flowers, and ſeven 
"ſtamina or male parts in each. 


" Heptapleuron, from ta, ſeven, and 


eaevpor, A rib. So the Plantago Ma- 
for was called, becauſe it is furniſhed 
with ſeven ribs. | 

. © Heptree, a ſpecies of Reſa. 

' Heracleios, ngaranc;, or Heracleius, 
from *Hpaxaenc, Hercules, Herculean. 
An epithet of the epilepſy, and of 
the mania. 
load-ſtone. 

Heraclebt icon, origanum, ſo called 
from Heraclea, where the beſt was 
produced. 5 
Hieracleum, cow-parſnip, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates ſeven ſpecies, and two varie- 
= BY 

Heraclius (Lapis) i. e. Load- 


e. 

Herbe, properly ſpeaking, are 
thoſe ants whole We; periſh an- 
.nually. See Plant. | 

Herb, in the Linnzan ſyſtem, is 
tbat part of a vegetable which ariſes 
from the root, and is terminated by 
the fructification. It comprehends, 
1. The trunk, which ſerves to mul- 
tiply the herb, and leads immedi- 
ately from the root to the fructifi- 
cation : it is clothed with the 
leaves, and terminated by the fruc- 
tification. 2. The leaves, whoſe 
office is to tranſpire and attract, 
like the lungs in animals, and to 
afford ſhade. 3. The fulcra, or 


props, which ſerve as ſtays to 


_ ſtrengthen the plant; but may, 
however, be taken off without de- 
ſtroying it. 4. The hybernacula, 
winteriugs, or the bulbs and buds, 
each of which is a compendium of 


the herb upon its root before it be- 


gins to grow. See Trunk, Leaves, 

. Fulcra, and Hybernacula. - 

Herb Bane. See Claudeſt ina. 
Herb Bennet. See Ceum. 

5 8 


It is a name alſo of the 


HE 
Herb Gerard, i. e. See Beer 


dium. 5 | 

Herb Paris. It is the Paris Qua- 
drifolia of Linnæus. See alſo Tril- 
lium. SS | | 

Herb Robert, a ſpecies of Gera- 
nium. it | 

He: culeus Morbus. The epilepſy 
is thus called, from the terror of 
its attacks, and difficulty of cure. 
Some medicines alſo, upon the ſame . 
foundation, have been called Her- 
culean, in order to denote their un- 
common force; but ſuch conceits 
are now much in neglet, | 

Hereditary Diſeaſe, is ſuch as is 
trauſmitted from the parents in the 
firſt rudiments of the foetus, which 
is the origin of many chronic caſes. 

Hermannia, a genus in Linneus's 
botany. He enumerates ſeventeen 
ſpecies. 

Herma tus, : roc, her- 
er Ft from Epuns, Mercury, 
and Apebru, Venus. Generally un- 
derſtood to be a perſon where 
there is a confuſion of ſexes, by a 
e "ge of the genital parts of 

oth. But there ſeems no more of 
truth in this, than that ſome fe- 
males have their clitoris of an un- 
common fize; and which frequent- 
ly happens from laſcivious titilla- 
tions and friftions, as in the noto- 
rious inſtance of the two nuns at 
Rome. Ed 

Hermaphrodite Flowers, in botany, 
are thoſe which contain both an- 
theræ and ſtigma, which are the 
male and female parts of genera- 
tion. So 

Hermes, «ung, the Greek name of 
Toth, or Thouth; the Latins call 
him Mercury. He was Chanaan, 
the ſon of Cham. To him is aſ- 
cribed the invention of all arts, 
particularly that of medicine. 

Hermetic Art : chemiſtry is thus 
called from Hermes or Mercury, 

7 whom 
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| Whom they will have to be the firſt Hernia Cyſtica, the Hernia of te 
_-laventor of it. 3 - urinhkey bladders io oe 0. 

Hiermetical Philoſophy, or, Heis Femoralis.” It is alſo call- _ 
« , Hermetical Phyjic, is that which ed Cruralis. The © inteſtines de-. 
is directed by chemical reaſonings, ſcend through the arch made b 7 
upon the principles of ſalts, ſulphur, the os pubis and the ligamentum 
and mercury. * Fallopii, where the iliac veſſels and 
Hermetical Seal, or to ſeal any tendons of the pſoas and ihacus in- 
thing Hermetically, is to heat the ternus muſcles paſs from the abo = 
neck of a glaſs till it is juſt ready to men. | 3 „„ 
melt, and then with a pair of hot #ernia Flatulenta. See Pneumas 28 
pincers to twiſt it eloſe together. focele. | "yo « 
Hiermodactylus, hermodaQtyl. The Hernia Foraminis Magni '1/chii. 
root of a plant is thus named in It is when the inteſtines or omen- 
the ſhops, which is brought from tum fall through the great hole of 
Turkey. Wer the iſchium, into the internal 
Hlernandia, Jack-in-a-box, a ge- of the thigh, between and under the 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- two anterior heads of the triceps 
merates two ſpecies. | muſcle, „ | 
' +, Hernia, à rupture. In conſe- Hernia Gutturis, i. e. Broncha- 
quence of ſome ſudden effort, part cele. | WILLS, = 
of the abdominal contents are forced Hernia Humoralis, It is when 4 
through the interſtices left between there is inflammation and ſwellin ; 
the tendinous expanſions of the in the tunica vaginalis-of the teſti- 
abdominal muſcles, for the paſſage cle. £2 ;in 
of nerves and blood-veſlels, or of Hernia Incarcerata. An incarce- 
ſome other part, and a tumor is rated, impriſoned or confined Her- 
formed, which from its reſemblance nia. It is either when the pro- 1 
to the budding, or puſhing forth of truded inteſtine ſo adheres that it | 
a branch, hath been called a Hernia. cannot be returned; or when it can- 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſ- not be returned, becauſe of the fla» 
eaſe, in the claſs Locales, and order tus or other matter which is de- b- 
Eopie.' According to the ſituations ſcended into it, not being capable 
of the tumors, and their contents, of a return. | „ 
they receive their reſpective deno= Hernia Inguinalis, i. e. Bubono- © 
. minations, e. g. when the guts de- cele. . 1 | — 
ſcend through the groin it is called Hernia Inje/ſtinalis, i. e. Hernia N 
from its ſeat, a Bubonocele ; but from Scrotalis. 91 3 
the contents of the tumor, an Eu- Hernia Lachiymalir. It is when ** 
U N. tte tears paſs through the puncta 
. Hernia' Aqugſa, i. e. Hydrocele. lachrymalia, but are ſtopped in the _ +? 
Hernia Carneſa, i. e. Sarcocele. naſal duct, they ſtagnate in the ſac- _. 
Hernia Congenita. It is when culus lachrymalis, and generally : 
there is a rupture of the inteſtines diſtend it; whence this name. Anel 
into the ſcrotum, and the inteſtines calls it a dropfy of the lachrymal ſac. 
and teſticles are found in con- Hernia Omentalis, i. e. Epiplocele. 
»aad..-:; :-- | Hernia Scrotalis. It is when the 
+. Hernia Cruralis, See Hernia Fe. omentum, the inteſtine, or both, de- 
. morals, KITTY; | ſcend- into the ſcrotum. This is 
nua * . | Ees © dalled 
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called & perfect rupture; in contra- 
diſtinction to a bubonocele, which 
is the fame diſorder, only that the 
defcent is not ſo low. 3 
Hernia Umbilicalis. It is when 
ke omentum, or inteſtine, or both, 
rotrude at the navel. 
. Hernia Uterina. 
uterus is thruſt through the rings of 


the muſcles, 5 
” Hernia Vaginalis. There is na- 
ſort of cavity, be- 


turally a dee 
tween the m and the back part 
of the uterus, made by the peri- 


toaæum deſcending pretty low, and 


forming a kind of pouch, in which 
a portion of the ſmall inteſtines, 
when the uterus is not pra is 
commonly lodged, and ſometimes 
the inteſtines themſelves, by preſ- 
fing hard againſt the peritonæum at 
this moſt depending part of the ab- 
domen, gradually ftretch this mem- 
brane fo as to deepen this cavity 
much, and thereby diſſect as it were 
the back part of tlie vagina from the 
fore · part of the rectum, and thus 


form a tumor in the vagina, which 
is called an Hernia Vaginalis. 


Heriia Variegſa. See Circocele, 
_ \ Hernia Feulgſa. See Pneumato- 
cel: 


Hernia Ventralis. This may hap- 
in almoſt part of the fore- 


part of the belly, but is moſt fre- 


quently found between the recti 
muſcles, either above or below the 
Wel. . 


FHlernia Veficalis, i. e. Herma ( 
* fica, | 


Herviaria, ropture-wort, a genus 


in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 


rates four ſpecies. 


Herpes, EpTF%Gy from ec, to foread. 


Pr. Cullen, in his No/otog y, places 
"this diſorder as a genus in the claſs 


Locales, and order Dialyſes. He de- 


_ "fines it to be phlyctænæ, or numę- 
tous ſmall ulcers, in · cluſters, but 


It is when the 


— 0 
9 
* 


u: 
that ſpread upon the kin; and art 


difficult to heal. Mr. Bell, in his 
Treatiſe on Ulcers, arranges the Her- 


pes amongſt the cutaneous ulcers, - | 


and ſays that all the varieties of im- 
portance may be compreliended in 
the four following ſpecies, viz. 
Herpes Furingſus, or what may be 
termed the Dyy Tetter, is the moſt 
ſimple of all the ſpecies ; it appears 
indiſcriminiately in different parts of 
the body; but moſt commonly on 
the face, neck, arms and wriſts, in 
pretty broad ſpots and very ſmall 
pimples ; theſe are generally very 
itchy, though not otherwiſe trouble. 
ſome: and after continuing a cer- 
tain time, they at laſt fall off in the 
form of a white powder ſimilar to 


fine bran, leaving the ſkin below 


perfectly found ; and again return- 
ing in the form of a red ,effloref- 
cence, they fall off and are renewed 
as before. — 24 
Herpes Puftuloſus. It appears in 
the form of puttules which origin- 
ally are ſeparate and diſtin, but 
which afterwards run together in 
cluſters, At firſt they ſeem to con · 
tain nothing but a thin watery ſerum, 
which afterwards tyrns yellow ; and 
exuding over the whole ſurface” of 
the part affected, it at laſt dries into 
a thick cruſt orſcab: when this falls 
off, the ſkin n 
pears entire, with only a Night de. 
gree of redneſs on its ſurface; but, 
on ſome occaſions, when the matter 
has probably been more acrid; upon 
the ſcab falling off, the kin is found 
ſlightly excoriated. © Eruptions of 


this kind appear moſt frequently on 


the face behind the ears, aud on 
other parts of the bead; and they 
occur moſt commonly in children. 
Her per Miliaris. This breaks 
out indiſcriminately over the whible 
body; but more frequenn(y about 
the loins, breaſt, perinæum, ſero- - 


tum, and inguina, than in other 
parts. It generally Appears in cluſ- 
7 . ESA, ow 4; 
ters, though ſometimes in diſtinct 
rings or Circles, of very minute 
umples, which from their reſem- 
lance to the millet ſeed, has ee 
riſe to the denomination of the 
ſpecies. The pimples are at firſt, 
hough ſmall, perfectly ſeparate ; 
and contain nothing but a cl 
lymph, which, in the courſe of this 
| e upon the ſurface, 
and there forms into {mall diſtinct 
ſcales: theſe at laſt fall off, and leave 
a conſiderable degree of inflamma- 
tion below, that ſtill continues to 
aas freſh matter, which likewiſe 
forms into cakes, and ſo falls off as 
before. The itching in this ſpe- 
cies of complaint is always v 
troubleſome; and the matter dil- 
charged from the pimples is ſo tou 
and viſcid, that every thing applied 
to the part, adheres ſo as to occa- 
ſion much trouble and uneaſineſs on 
its being removed. | 
- * Herpes Exedens. So called from 
its deſtroying or corroding the parts 
Which it attacks, appears commonl 
at firſt in the form of ſeveral ſm 
ainful ulcerations, all collected into 
larger ſpots of different ſizes and of 
various figures, with always more 


or leſs of an eryſipelatous- like in- 


flammation. Theſe ulcers diſcharge 
large quantities of a thin, ſharp, 
ſerous matter; which ſometimes 
forms into ſmall cruſts, that in a 
ſhort time fall off; but moſt fre- 
quently | the diſcharge is ſo thin 
and acrid, as to ſpread along the 
_ neighbouring parts, where it ſoon 
; > dior the ſame kind of ſores. 
Though theſe . ulcers do not, in 
general, proceed farther than the 
cutis vera; yet ſometimes the diſ- 
Charge is ſo very penetrating and 


corroſive, as to deſtroy the ſkin, 
cellular ſubſtance, and, on ſome oc - 


(41) HE 


on any part of the body, 


- 


caſions, even the muſcles themſel 


It is this ſpecies that ſhould be 


termed the depaſcent or-phagedenic 
ulcer, from the great dern 
arts which it frequently occaſions, 
he Herpes and wens may N 
on but f 


uſual ſeat is about the loins, whence 
o |; . | 5 C1} e 
it ſpreads Tometimes, ſo as to ſür- 
round the circumference of the 
waiſt, | (opiates cre 
Herpes 


Ferus, 


i. e. Erpfipelas. 
Execdens. | FE EY 
Herpes Zofter: That ſpecies 9 
EN 
Ery 
xc 5 
Herpeton, £pT1TOv. f In 'Hippo- 
crates it is a creeping puſtle or ul- 
IS? 3 11% 908 ©, f 10 


gh = He/peris, dame's violet, or rocket. 


a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
= — 7 e W 
enumerates fix ſpecies beſides va- 
rieties. e FI WO ; 
Heterogeneous, from tiges, 
rum, another, and 59, genus, 


nification, and by the chemiſts is 


come to ſerve almoſt for any thing 


they do not underſtand; ſo that? 


differences or inaptitude to mix- - 


ture between any bodies, is from 


their heterogeneity of., parts. But 
ſo far as this term may be made 


14 


uſe of to convey any diſtinct fighi- 
fication, muſt be done by nd 
ing natural bodies under different 
ſortments, according as they are di- 


verſified by figure, bulk, motion, 
and thelr more ſenſible. properties: 


ſo that thoſe of different ſortments 


are heterogeneous to one another, 


and the parts of the ſame ſortment 


are homogeneous, from ouoiog, /imi- 


lis, like, and, the later part as be- 


fore. Thus the diviſions chemiſtry - 
makes of bodies into oils, falts, 


1 


* 


- 


— 


epelas known by the name of 
2 Pihctænades, Mhingles, 


= 


* 


irits, & c. may be reckoned in re- 
iP * Ee 3 ſpect 


— 


8 


ction o 


* = 
% : 


- 


- 


* 
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This is a term of a very .lax fig- 
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pect to one another heterogeneous, 
though the of each diviſion are 
among themſelves homogeneous. 
In ſhort, they are two hard words 
that ſerve frequently for the refuges 
of ignorange; elſe the common 
Ferns of lite and wnlike might 
erve for the ſame purpoſes, when 
_ there is really any diſtin meaning 
intended to be communicated by the 
ſpeaker ; becauſe 'the latter is as 
Capable of being reſtrained to any 
particular properties or accidents of 
N oe bodies under conſideration, as 
e former, | | 


 Heterorkhythmos, is made by Galen 


a ſpecies of the „ which is 
any irregularity of the pulſe; this 
reſtraining it to that particular ſort, 
where it beats like one of a greater 
or leſſer age; as if a child hath a 
pulſe like one more advanced in 
on the contrary, 58 
Hexandria, from i, ſex, fix, and 
eme maritus, @ huſband, in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem, a claſs of plants, 
the ſixth in order; comprehending 
all thoſe plants which have herma- 
-phrodite flowers, and fix ſtamina or 
male parts in each. . 
Hlexagynia, from «, /ex, /ix, and 
worn, mulier, a woman, one of the 
.orders in the ninth and thirteenth 
__claſſes in the Liunæan ſyſtem ; con- 


taining thoſe plants in whoſe fruc- 
tiſication there are ſiæ ſtyli, which 


are conſidered as the female organs 
of generation. | . 
Hieterorythmis. See Arythmus. 
Heuclera, a genus in Linnæus's 


pbotany. There are two ſpecies. 


»  Heud, Heuden, or Heugeen, i. e. 

- Agallochum. 5 . | 

.  Hexis, iu, an habit, from N, 
to have. It is a permanent habit, in 


. oppoſition to Diathe/is, or a tran- 
ſient diſpoſition, which may eaſily 


pe removed. 


* - 


Hliacon, an American word from 


Br Y 
4 # 


ny 


4 


whence our word Guaiacum. Guaiay 


cum wood. 

Hibernicus (Lapis.) Iriſh-flate, - 
It is a kind of flate which is found 
in Ireland, &c. of a bluiſh black 
colour. It is an argillaceous earth, 
impregnated with alym and iron, 
in a very ſmall quantity. It ſeems 
to be much of the nature of boles, 
To its aluminous contents it owes 
its aſtringency. 1 

Hibiſcus, Syrian mallow, a genus 
in Linazus's botany. He'enume- 
rates thirty-ſix ſpecies beſides va. 
rieties. 

Hibiſcus, Abelmoſchus. It is 
commonly called A4belmo/chus. It is 
a ſpecies of the Hibi/cus of Linnæus 
or the Syrian mallow. It is P - 
duced in Egypt, &c. the ſeeds have 
a ſcent like muſk, which on ac- 
count thereof, the Arabians mix 
with their coffee, | ; 
Hictaty- nut · tree, a ſpecies of Ju- 


glans. 


Hidroa, Spo, from pos, ſweat, 
a kind of puſtules which ſpring up 
on ſome conſtitutions, from ſweat- 
ing in hot weather. It is alſo the 
ſymptomatic kind of miliary fever 
. 

Hidrocritica, from eg, ſweat, 
3 Kgbrw, FO judge. Signs taken from 

veat. ee: | 


| Hidronoſos 5 | © 
Hidropyretos, } i. e. Sudor Anglicus. 
Hidrotica wee 
Hidrotop fe 60 0 Sudorifics. 


Hidus, i. e. Flos Aris. 

Hieracium, Hawk-weed, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany. He enume- 
rates thirty-five ſpecies beſides va · 


rieties. 


Hieracium Murorum, French or 
golden lung · wort, a ſpecies of Hie- 
racium. Y 
Hieracioides, yellow ſuccory, or 
rough hawk-weed, a ſpecies of Pi- 


, 


Hier 


* 


* 


this name, and om 
. colocynth which was the principal 


' deſpiſed, 


2 1483-3 = 1 
or lengthening and ſmallneſs of tin 


\ Hiera Diacelocyathides... An elec- 
tary was ſormerly prepared under 
15 called from the 


ingredient in it. | 
- Heeranoſos, i. e. Convnl/ion, Some 


expreſs by it, a continued kind of 
convulſion without pain or loſs of 


ſenſibility. - 

+ Hiera Picra, the holy bitter. It 
was formerly called Hiera Logadii. 
It is a | particular* compoſition of 


aloes and ſpices, and ſo called from 
the ſup {ca excellency of its vir- 


tues; tne words 4 a, ſana, and 


winga, amara, ſignifying the holy 
bitter. The term Hiera hath alſo for 
the ſame reaſon been given to di- 
vers compoſitions, by Logadius, Ruf- 
fus, Archigenes, and others, at! 
deſcribed by Æginetus, lib. vu. 
cap. 8. but they are all difcontinued 
in the preſent practice. 

Hierobotane, from ugoc, holy, and 
Balam, an herb, In Dioſcorides it is 
a ſpecies of Verbena. 

Hieracantha, a name in Boer- 
haave for the Carlina Sylveftris Yul- 


garis. 


. _ #Hieraculum, hawk- weed. 


Hieroglyphics, were certain cha- 
racters ſaid to be introduced into 
medicine from Hermes Triſmegiſ- 
tus, of myſterious import and effi- 
.cacy ; ſome dealers alſo in chiro- 
mancy, have given the ſame term 
to thoſe lines of the hand, from 
which they pretend to foretel any 
thing relating to a perſon's for- 
tune. But theſe jugglers are now 


. © Hieropyr. The ſame as the ery- 
thematous ſpecies of [nflammation, 
- Higuero, the cala «tree. 
High Taper. . See Thapſus. 
Hill 


4, 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
ilum, the blackiſh ſpot in a bean, 
called its eye. | s 


a genus in Linnæus's bo- Hippolapatlum, monk's rhubarb. 


! 


* 


| | 185 the ſtomach or inteſtines of a horſe. 
limanteſiſ, ſaarrooiß, relaxation, ED a ge- 
8 8 * f 1 ; g ; | | e 


_ 


a : F 
i 
. * 
- 7 
* 
r - 4 


uvula. 8 ra: CASE, 4 | 
 Himas, ie. a leathe Y 
thong or ſtrap. But in adde i - 
is a A of the uvula, when it — 8 
becomes lang and flender. It diff 
fers from the cionis, which is When 
the uvula is thickened.  _' © © 
Hin, i. e. Aſafetida. 
« Hindberry, See Jdew, . 
Hindiſs, i. e. Aſaftida, . '4 
Hing, the Indian and Perſian 7 
name for aſafœtidlꝓz. 
Hingi/l, the aſafctida; and the 
plant which affords it. 
Hippace, inwaxn, the rennet of a4 
colt; alſo the name by which the 
ancient Nomades, a people of Scy- 
thia, called the cheeſe which they 
made of mare's mik. 
| Hippecacuanna, i. e. Ipecacuanha.”  ' 
Hippia, a genus in Linneuss 
botany, He enumerates three ſpe- 
CICS 


7 


* 


gion, a name for the Gentiana 
Alpina pumila vel Majors © 
Hippocaſtanum, common horſe» 
a a ſpecies of Æſeulus, Which 
ee. | 


 Hippocratea, a genus in Linnæus's 1 
a There s but one dec — 
Hippocratica Facies. See Facies 
Hippocratica. . . 
Hlippocrates t Sleeve; a woollen 
bag, made by joining the two op- 
polite angles of a ſquare piece af 
flannel, in the form of a pyramid, - 
uſed to ſtrain ſyrups and decoc- 
tions for clarification. 15 
Hippocrepis, horſe-ſhoe vetch, a 
genus in Linneus's botany. He 
enumerates four ſpecies.  _ * 
- Hi 3 double-tongue. I 
is the Ru/cus Hiippeglaſum of Lin- 
neus. N He 


Hippolithus, from eg, a horſe, 
and eg, a fone. A ſtone found in 


4 © "mus 


\ 
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nus in Linnzeus's botany. Te chu 
merates three ſpecies. 


: . 


, Hlippomancs, from es, @ hnſe, 


Ind (&iy0 ua, £0 be mad. Tt is a 
name for the Cynocrambe, becauſe 
It makes horſes mad if they eat it. 
Some take it to fipnify the ſecun- 
dines of a mare. Lal y, the fleſhy 


ſubſtance which ſometimes adheres 


to the forehead of a new foaled colt 
is thus namen. 
Hipbomaratlrum, from irwie, a 


| horſe, and wuaabeor, Fennel.” Horſe- 


fennel. A name alſo of the Eng- 
b ; and of a fpecies of 
Seel. 8 3 

© FHippophac, ſea - buckthorn, or ſal- 
low-thorn, a genus in Linnzus's 


botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 


Cies 


= „eee, Alexanders. It is 


the Smyritium Oluſatrum of Linnteus. 
ppuris, inwegic, from iure, 4 
horſe, and spa, a tail, It is by the 
ancient writers in botavy, ufed for 
the ſame plant as the equiſetum, 


but is alſo by Hippocrates applied 
to ſuch diſorders as are apt to pro- 


ceed from much riding; as debility 
and weeping of the genital parts. 
Hlippurit, ir gig, mare's tall, a ge- 


nus in Linnæus's botany. There 


are but two ſpecies. 
Hippes, is an affection of the eyes, 


| that makes them ſliake and tremble 
_ To as to repreſent objects in the like 


Kind of motion, as when on horſe- 


hack, from nme, equrs, a horſe. 


ra, ſome expreſs by it the in- 
um jejunum ; others extend it 


do all the inteſtines; and others 


mean hy it all the contents of the 
Abdomen. 


Hua, à genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tanx. There is but one ſpecies. 
Hirapitanga Brafſihenſibus, Braſil- 
wood. FS, 7 
Hirci Barba, i. e. Tagopogou. 
Hirculus, a ſpecies of Taxifrage. 


g 
1 


eye 


* 


perly to ſignify a goat; bitt becauſe 
e bedr Rad for its 
alacity, and inclination to 8 
me phyſical writers have thonght 
fit to apply Hircaſ, to perſons of like 
diſpoſitions ; eſpecially thoſe juſt 
come to puberty, or full growth. 
Hirguus, the great angle of the 


7 elne, writ hairtneſs of 

the body. „ 5 e 
Hirtella, a genus in Linnzus's 

botany. . There is but one ſpecies. ' 


Hirudo, the'leech. ,  - 
"Hirundinaria, ſwallow-wort. 
Hiſpanicum Viride, verdigris. 
Hijpiditas, hairineſs in general, 
but in a particular ſenſe, it is uſed to 
ſignify either the diſeaſe called Pla- 
langofis, or that called Diftichiafis. . 
lives, (The) ſo the C,nanthe Tra- 


thealis is called in Jerſey, and in 


Penſylvania. DE 
_ Hoaxacin, in American fame for 
the Lum Sanctum, or Eignum 


GCuaiacuin. 


Hebui, a ſpecies of Phun“ tree, 
growing in the Welt Indies. 
Hog fennel. See Peucedanum. 
Hoy weed, (Aincrican). See Boer- 
Jaa via. ME ee - 
Hoeitziloxitl, balſam of Peru. 
"Holciinds, from tow, to dFaw, An 
epithet applied to what may be 
drawn out, and ſtill preſerve its 
continuity. It is alfo ſpoken of the 
Iiver affected with a tumor, Sce 
Galen De Log. Ajett. <p 
© Helcus, millet, a genus in Linnæ- 
us's botany, There are thrteen ſpe. 
cies. V 
Holera, an antiquated word for 
Cholera, | 
_ Holippe, thin cakes made with 
flour and ſugar, potted upon a hot 
iron, figured, and then ſet to the 
fire; in Tome diſpenſatories there are 
pürging and other Holippr. 
_ Hoellt, the Indian name for what 


one knows pre- the Spaniards call Ait; which is a 


Hircus, every 
? 1 reſinous 


* een * nee 
{ 1. 


LY 24 - 
2 *. 


* 


ther 
tempers as keep a conſtant tenor, 'c 


ao 


refttions fight; rhar iftils/from the 
tree called CAI. 
Holly hack. See Altea. 


0 (Sea) i. e. Bryngivem au. 9 


mum. Linus. 

. Holoſchznus, Na Nr of Selp= 
4: | 
. Hh a genus in Linnaave 
botany. He envimerates wur we- 
88 ä 
, Hltonitos, from ont, a8hote, and 
r fo fretcli. 
univerfal convulſſon, or a 
the whole body, It is the ſame 8 

Tran. 7 
Holqusbaile, Pemurioy-batks 
Hoem a ren re ſwell. 

ing. 

Feel, from Py: Hie und 

nog, Anu. 


Heterogeneous. N 
HomiltiHon, cite flax, or ebarſe 
flaxen cloth of which towels were 
made for the public baths. 
Homonopag ia, head -ach. 
 "Homoplatie, the ſlioulder-blades. 
eng oeoToEVCC, gun, or ra- 
equable, is faid of ſuch diſ- 


_ 'riſe, ſtate, and dec lenſton, aud 
is particularly ap ow by Galen, to 

thoſe continued fevers Which are 3 
others alſo called 'axuatrixey, 'He- 
. laſt deſeribed by Bellini De 


Hlonrunculus. Paticelfas/ would 
make a man without a woman, and 
digeſted ſemen maſeulinum ina 'olafs 
pee, in a dunghill, and produced 

like a man, according to 
the ation of ſome of his difci- 
Ples ; this was called omunculuf Pa. 
racelſus. : be of eb 


"Honeft . See Lunuria. * 

Honey-flower. See Melianthus. 

e rv See Lonitera, 
Hmey: -ſuckle (African Fly) "ee 


| Re (en) See 


% 


cu) 


4 aus Herboon, a 


Hop. ; 
" Hortons, won. — nie 


It is {poked ofa 
of either eye-lid, reſembling «barley. 


'Ofthe" fame kind. "Vee 


 Honey-fuchle — — d 
uf . 


Honeywort. dee e. 
See Humulus. 


that is ripe about autumn: but mo- 
dern authors expreſs by TIES 
which are ripe; 
Herdeaceum Vinum, beers” 
Horilrolum. At is a — on 


corn in ſhape; it is alſo called 
Crlile. It is ſmall, red, hard, and 
immoveable. It is an tu- 
mor, and contains a thick matter. 
Its feat is either on the inſide or the 
outfide of the eclid: 

 Hordewn, 'ba 
neus's botany. "He — 
eight ſpecies beſides varieties. 
 Hordeum Diftichon ; alſo calle 
Hordeum Galliciim\; common and 
'Scotch barley. It's the Hordes 


Vulgare, of Linnawus: the common 


*barley is freed from the huſks or 
ſbells in wills, and in "this ſtate is 
alled "French or Scotel Barley. 

have retained this" ſeed in 
harmacopeœia. 


thar 


' Hordewm Perlatum pearl 8 
A fort of Thelled _—_ i — 
into [mall ES ins in Holland 
and Germany, winch,” from their 

rly. whiteneſs, are called 
8 The college have directe 


a decoRion, Deco 
their Pharmacopeeia; as alſo Decoc- 


tum Hordei Com formerly 
called ire — 2 

N See Marribium. © 
foray a: Stachys. 


* 


A reien | (Stinking). Sec 2 
ta. 
— (Water). Seri e 
Horminum, à genus in Linn uss 
botany. * | 


"The - 


* 
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ko 


Aae, 5 


um Hordei,  * 


| Horthouid (Ruffan), of | 
Men, in (pecies | 


% 


nv 


A e of the neee 
_whicha is a fpecies of Salvia. 
Henin, Pyrennæan n 
ies of Salvia. | 
 Hornbeam, See 
. Hornbeam (Common). See Betulus. 
* Hlornbeam (Hop). See Oftrya. 
= _— See Glaucium, - 
Hern: flower. See Anthoceros; 


Horn Silver Ore. See args 4 40 


and ſhutting of flowers at particular 


times of the day. 


„ wporxore;, was one who 
pretend to tell from the figure of 
a plant, what celeſtial influence it 
was under, and what virtues from 
thence obtained; but Galen in his 
time, took notice of ſuch with deri- 
ion. It is ſince become alſo a term 


WP - 


amongſt. aſtrologers, of not much 


. repute. -.' 

' Horror, from "nh to flake with 
cold, It ſtrictly | ſignifies | ſuch an 
exceſs of fear as makes a 
tremble; but in phyſic it ſignifies 
ſuch a ſhuddering or quivering as 
precedes an ague fit: and is often 
Joined with Rigores and Lumbag ines. 
Through ignorance of this accepta- 
tion, ſome have underſtood fear to 
be accounted by ſome authors 
amongſt the antecedent ſymptoms 
. ſome diſtempers. a pre- 

tranſlator has particularly 
— blunder in Dr. Sydenham 
on _— Gout... 
; Horſe-cheſwut. See Aſculur. 

.  Horſe-raddiſh. See Armoracia. 

Hirſe-tail. See Equiſetum 
| Ie (Shrubby). See Ephe- 


 Hortus, ſignifying a —— ſome 
writers, 20 Rolfinkius, Macreen, 
and others have thought fit to apply 
it to the privy parts of a woman. 


Ec 
Hoſe in. Hoſe, or double polyan- 


thus, a variety of P ar 
Laien i 6 
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perſon | 
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Hottonia, water-milfoil, or = 
violet, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates two ſpecies. '- 

- Hounds-tongue.. See Cynogloſſum. 

r (Vi irginian), a ſpe- _ 
otts. 8 


ale, Sedum, and Sempervir 
" Howſe-leek (Alpine). See Draba 


[pina. 
Houftoni, a ſpecies of Dorflenia. 
Houftonia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, He enumerates two ſpe · 


cies. 
ſpecies of Eupate- 


Houftoni, a 
rium. 
Hudſenia, a genus in Lionzus' $ 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Hugonia, a genus in Linnæus's 
There is but one ſpe · 
cies. 


whence our word Guaiacum. 


Huitzaſe, a name of the ſeeds of I 


the mnſquito-tree. 
Humble-plant (Dwarf Brofilian), 
a ſpecies of Mimoſa, 


umefation, in pharmacy, the 


moiſtening or preparing medicines, 
by ſteeping them in water, either to 
ſoften and relax their ſolid parts, or 
to prevent the evaporation of their 
more ſubtile contents. 
Humeralis Arteria, the humeral 
artery. It riſes from the lower and 
fore-ſide of the axillaris, and runs 
backward between the head of the 


os humeri and teres major ſurround- 


ing the articulation, till it reaches 


neighbouring parts. bf 
| 2 N i. e, 
toides. 
Humeralis Nervous, 


See Cervi- 


Humeri Os, the 0 of the arm. 
It is articulated by its head, to the 
ſcapula: ; in — this head i is ap 


e ; 


Huiacan, an American word from 


_— 


the poſterior part of thedeltoides, to 
which it is diſtributed. In jgs courſe 
it gives off ſeveral branches. to the 


1 head, is the 


we call moiſture, or the 


* = 
4 
* 


epiphyſis: immediately below the 
part called the neck of 
the humerus, This bone grows 
broader at its lower extremity, and 


at the end it is formed into two 


condyles, on the external of which 


- the head of the radius moves; and 


in the cavities betwixt theſe con- 
dyles, the ulna chiefly hath its mo- 
tions. 15 

Humidity, is that quality which 
wer of 
wetting other bodies, which ſome 
liquors and fluids are endued with ; 


and it differs very much from flui- 


cles of an 


whoſe ſurfaces it will 
And even water itſelf, that 


/ 


i water-fowl . 


dity, depending altogether on the 


congruity of the component parti. 
liquor to the pores or 
ſurfaces of ſuch particular bodies as 
it is capable of adhering to. Thus 
quick-ſilver is not a moiſt liquor in 
reſpect to our hands or cloaths, and 
many other things it will not ſtick 
to; but it may be called ſo in 
reference to gold, tin, or lead, to 
preſently ad- 
here. 
wets almoſt every thing, and is the 
great ſtandard of 

midity, is not capable of wetting 
every thing; for it ſtands and runs 


eaſily off in globular drops on the 


leaves of cabbages and many other 


plants; and it will not wet the fea- 


thers of ducks, ſwans and other 
And that the texture 
paly may cauſe the fluid to be hu- 
mid, is plain, becauſe neither quick- 
filver alone, lead or biſmuth will 
ſtick upon glaſs: yet being mixed 
together, they will form a maſs that 
will do ſo; as is plain from ſuch a 


compoſition being frequently uſed 


in foliating looking glafſes. 
Humidum Radicale, Radical Moi- 


ure; which ſee. 


* Humilis Muſeulus, i. e. Dlpreſor 


Oculi. 


| Humirubus, dew-berry. 
Humoralia. In Linnæus's Neſo- 


moiſture and hu- gen 
Linnæus's botany. There is but 


thoſe fibres 
rugate, and then we ſay a perſon 


. 


* "i id ops 
«> . 
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* 


ed fluids. | 


- 


Humoraria, a kind of continued 
fever which ſeems to be inflamma- 


torv. * Ho a TY 5 f 
„ane may be 


taken for any fluid; but phyſicians 


reſtrain it chiefly to thoſe of animal - 


bodies, and underſtand by it, in the 


largeſt acceptation within that res 
ſtriction, all the juices contained in 


canals or veſſels: and which are 
diſtinguiſhed from one another, by 
ſome manifeſt qualities, as health- 


ful, vitiated, ſanguine, cholerie, and 


the like, according to their different 


Eon{fiencies; aid; prltcipln:r We”. 


Helmont thinks fit to ridicule the 
followers of Galen, who afligned 


' ſome different humours, for the 


3 parts of the blood; 
but ho 


determine. 3 
| Humores in Secundinis,, See A- 
n K 1 ' 1 r IE 


= 


Humilus, the A 


one ſpecies, and one variety, 
Hunger, is an animal a 


mach is empty, and the fibres in 
their natural tenſity, N draw up 
ſo-cloſely as to make the folds of the 
villous coat rub againſt each other, 


ſo as to cauſe that ſenſation: but 


when they are diſtended with food, 


it is again removed; unleſs when a 


perſon faſteth ſo long, as for want 
of ſpirits or nervous fluid, to have 
grow too flaccid to cor- 


has faſted away his ſtomach. Thirſt, 


when not mixed with hunger, ſeems 
to differ in nothing elſe bur too 
ſenſible an attrition of the food in 


the ſtomach againſt its ſideg, for 
es . <> 4 AT 


w juſtly, we leave others to | 


petite arif- . 
ing from an uneaſy ſenſation at the 
ſtomach for food. When the ſto- 


— 


I 7 N „ 7 ' #4 hy — 
hey it is an order of dileaſes'in tu 

claſs of Vitia; and ſigniſies diſeaſes - 

attended with vitiated or extravaſat- Ro 


want af a ſufficient. quantity 
— "3g For the thinner part of 
the faod will waſh over the py lorus 
» firſt, and thereby often calls for a 
fupply to dilute the remainder, And 
this is the appetite of thirſt, 
Hura, the ſand-box-tree, a genus 


Wm F There is hut 


| one ſpecies. 


Hutzotchitl, I. e. Bal/. Pave. 
ex. a precious ſtone alſo 
called Jacinth, It is thus named 
vom its reſemblance with reſpect 
t colour, to the plant of this 
name. It is a ſpecimen of quart- 
zoſec — Hyacinths are met 7 — 


1 of —— 
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Eyacinth (Starry) Silla. Alſo a 
name of ſeveral ſpecies of Scilla. 
Hpacinilas, agenus in Linuæus's 
dotany. Of ſpecies, he enumerates 
Kxieen beſides varieties. 

Hyalodes, wvanudn;,, from vancc, 
Lali, or SD. An epithet applied 
10 urine, which depoſits much vi- 
treaus, white, viſeid ſediment. 

Hyaloides, v ng, from ua Noc, 
gifs and rgylikenefs. An epithet 
ofthe vitreous humour of the eye. 

Hyanche, from . vs, a ſwine, and a 
e, to firangle. A quinſey, ac- 

<empanied with an external tumor 
en each fide of the throat, is thus 


called, hecauſe the necks of. ſwine 


are ſubject to ſweallings, 
Hybaniius, a ſpecſes of Viola, 
2 in botany, winter- 
is that part of a plant which 
ps and protefts the embryo or 
5 wn ſhoot from external injuries. 
At is Of two Kinds, viz. Bulbus, 4 
Bull, and Cemma, 4 Bud. A bulb 
i an Hybexnacle, placed on a de- 
ending caudex, and a bud, is an 
Hs berraele placed on an aſcending 


Oh. 
Hidas * da ſbfoe, from vdr, 


mater, and agbgas, a joint. A fort 
— clear water which idues from 


6 eas ur 


of wounded joints. 2 fo ene 


of the Synovia. Wt 4 15 he ſam 
as e 4 +5 
Hydarthrus, "240Y rom v 
water, and agg, a joint. A 3 whe 
ſwelling. 7 cies of which 7 A 
— wp in FL joint: 72 Cullen 
places it as a genus of diſeaſe in the 
claſs a, and order * 


another ſpecies is the Spina Fentgſe 
and die r. 2 


ricty of the Phlogoſcs MORE, 
Hydat ides, FI rom owes 
aqua, cvater, and dog, ferme, appear- 
auce; are little tranſparent bladders 
of water in any part: mgſt com 
in dropſical perſons froma diſtenſion 
or rupture of the lympheducts: 5 
they happen moſtly in parts abo 
ing ee thoſe veſſels, eſpecially in 
the liver, lungs, meſentery and ute- 
rus, the latter of which Ruyſch gives 
an inſtance of, Cent. Maat. 12 
06. za. Wen it was hardly an 
thing but a collection of theſe bl 
ders: hence likewiſe ſome wri 
apply the term Hydatyſim to a parti- 
cular ſound made by tumors .li 
that of included water: thou 
more anciently this term expreſſed 
particular tumor upon the eye- 
nid, that was almeſt tranſparent 
like a, pearl. See Aguuls. 


Hydatis, deri, the Tal as Hyda- 
tides. See alſo A 

Hiydatodes, va rang, or r Eydateides, 
from vdaloc, the genitive caſe. of odo, 
water, and id, ſhape, watery. It 
is an epithet for wine much diluted 
with water; for limpid urine; for 


the aqueous humqur of the eye, and 


for one in an Auaſarca. 
+ (Gs vIepos, a general name. for 
ſy ; but by Galen it is parti» 
arly applied to Anaſarca. 
8 a genus in Linnæus's 
botany; of the order of Fung i. He 


enumerates ſix ſpecies. 


Fydragogue, v3gaywyer, from zg, 


aqua, water, and 4 Auco, to Aracb, 
is 


Cullen Faces as a va- 


= 6k 


- 


F fach a medicine as occaſions the 
.* "le of watery tumours, which 
zs generally the eaſe of the ſtronger 
eathartics, becauſe they ſnake moſt 
forcibly by their vellications, the 
dowels and their appendages, fo as 
to ſqueeze out water enough to 
_ the fools fee to be little 
Hydrangea, a genus in Linneus's 
botany. There Is but one ſpecies. 
 Bhdrargyrus, vIgagyvg, agg, 
las, Argentum Yioum, and by the 
miſts mercury, is the common 
quickſilver. The college have re- 
tained Mercury by the name of Hy- 
drargyrus in th 
it's more fimple preparations are 
Purified Mercury, Hydrargyrus Pu- 
rificatus ; mercury rubbed with 


SJ 
1 : 
. 


Chalk, Hyd cum Creta, 
formerly called Mercurius Alkaliſa- 
tus: Mercury rubbed with Sulphur, 


Hydrargyrus cum Sulphure, this was 
formerly called Zthiops Mineralis : 
Red Sulphurated Mercury, Hydrar- 
gyrus Sulphuratus Ruber, formerly 
called Cinnabaris Factitia: Mer- 
cury is directed to be calcined by 
heat, called Hy rus Calcina- 
tus: Mercury is combined with the 
Acetous Acid, called Hydrargyrus 
Acetatus: with the Muriatic Acid, 
called Hydrargyrus Muriatus, for- 
merly called Mereurius Corroſiv. 
Sublimat. or Corroſi ve Sublimate : 
Mercury is combined with the Ni- 
trous Acid, 8 Nitratus 


Ruber, formerly called Mercurius 


Corrofivus Ruber: Mercury is com- 
bined with the Vitriolic Acid, Hy- 
1 Vitriolatus, formerty call- 
ed Mer, Emetic. Flav, Calomel is 


directed, with the name of Calo- f 
mel: a precipitate is directed by the 


name of Hydrargyrus Muriatus Mi- 
tis; this preparation was the Mer- 
-curius Præcipitatus Dulcis of the 
London Pharmac. in the year 1721 ; 
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Pharmacopœia; 


dropſy, and a hernia together. 


"x &%y the heart, 


or purulent tumor of the pericar- 


9 „ * 3 


4 
White Precipitate is ordered by he 
name of Catx Hydravgyri' Alba? 


Mercury is alſo ribbed down MM . 7 
Extract of Liquorice, and fortned 
3 with Liquorice- root po. 

dered, called Pilulæ ex Hydrarpyras _ 

it is formed into a plaſter with Gum © 
Ammoniacum, called Emplaſtrum 


Ammoniaci cum Hydrargyro; fer. 


merly called Empl, ex Ammonlac. 

cum Mereur. it is combined with ; 

lard in two propetfions, forming =»: 

vintments, one called U tum | 

Hydrargyri Fortius, and the other 

Unguentum Hydrargyri Mints: 

Mercury diſſolved in Nitrous Acid, 

is mixed with lard, forming the Um. A 
entum Hydrargyri Nitratis te 
hite Precipitate is fortned into | 

an ointment with wy lard, ealle 

9 Calcis Hydrargyri . 

' Hydrarg vIonpyvece, Q. d. Wa- 

fer of hr. Thin tow antodeays | 

named quickſilyer. 
Hydrar 


Ml 


„ Fitridatem, i. ©. 
quickfilver with the acid of vital. 
Hydreftris, yellow- root, a genus Im 
Linnzus's botany. There is bin 
e a WR die a 
Hydraulics, is that of me- 
chanics which confiders the motion 
of fluids, and particularly of water. - 
Or, it is the art of raiſing or con- 
veying water by the help of en- 
gines. | | 1 
Hydrelæum, vac, a mixture of 
oil and water. r 
 Hyarenterocele, vdperripom /, from 
vg, Tater, til gor, an inteſtine, and 
vnd, a tumor, A tumor from the 
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Hydroa, a ſymptomatic 
fever. The ſame as B. 
Hydrocardia, from oe, water, 
Hildanus coined | 
this word to ſignify a ſerous, fanious, : 


— 
K * 
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Huy 


-  Hydrocele, ene from dog, Was 
ua 3 xndng A tumor. It is 
any watery ſwelling, but is 
; Tel only for that of the tunica va- 
inalis. Alo called a uy of the 
crotum. 
.- Hyarocele Peritonei, i. e. A/cites. 
Hydrocele Nenalis i. e. Hydrora- 


Hydrecelodes A ſuppreſſion | of 
- urine from a rupture. of the urethra 
* ſcrotum. 
eee. 


from 
7 tad, 

Water, and re, ca put, tlie lead. 

is when the head is ſtuffed and ſoft 


with water; which is the caſe of 


.many children, and increaſes till 
die convulſed, if not remedied : 
which is not to be done without 
ſevere bliſtering upon the ſutures, 
It is called the — dropſy, and Hy- 
@rocephalus Externus. 
Hydrocephalus Internus. In this 
| *diſcaſe the water is ſometimes be- 
tweenthe ſkull and the membranes 
of the brain, or betwixt the mem- 
| branes of the brain, but moſt fre- 
_ quently in the ventricles thereof. 
Befides other ſymptoms there is an 
alflictive head-ach, a coſtiveneſs 
hardly ſurmountable, a diminution 
of ſight and proportioned enlarge- 
ment of the pupils of the eyes. Dr. 
Cullen terms it Apoplexia Hydroce- 
Plalica. It is rarely if ever cured. 
Hydrocharis, frog-bit, a genus in 
Lipnzus's botany. He enumerates 
one ſpecies and one variety. 
Hydrocyftis, 2 dropſy. Or 
4 a dropfy 'i in a particular part. 
Hhdrocotyle, water - navel - wort, 


marſh penny-wort, or white-rot, 


na genus in Linnæus's botany, Of 
_ ſpecies he enumerates thirteen. 


Hydrogaron, voyager, garum di- | 


luted with water. 
Hydrolapathum, e gallum 
1 folio Cubitali, 


* 430. 3 
Fyaraledy, A genus in Liateued 


a fear of water, called 


898 * 


"a Ar 


"botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Hydromel, v „ from vdve, wad. 

ter, and jay 2 A compo- 

ſition of water and honey. 


 Hydromelon, vIpo,cnMev. It is made ; 
of one part honey impregnated with 
quinces, and two ated of boiled wa- 


ö Faw ſet in the ſun during? the dog 
1 | 
— from vIup, water, * | 


uanrpa, matrix, the womb, e of 
the womb. 
Hyarometra Oo dropſy of the 
ovaries. a 
Hydromplialon, em 
Hy lydromphalas, ee ” 1 vdog, 
water, and oH αννH4 navel, A tumor 
of the navel containing. water. 
Hydronoſos, 0 from vdoę, water, 
Hydronoſus, and woo, a Geaſs 
i. e. Sudor Anglicus. 


EF 'ydropege, from vowe, water, and | 


rm, @ /pring. Spring- water. 
Hydropede/is, i. e. Ephidrotis, 
Hydrophobia, udòpo og, from the 
former, and pe, fimeo, * o fear; is 
for that 
reaſon Aguæ Paver ; but applied 
only to thoſe diſmal ſymptoms that 
follow the bite of a mad dog; and 
amongſt which the dread er 


is the moſt remarkable. 


 Hydrophthalmia, : a droply. of the 


eye. 


Hyd Luk It is the 
— 2. eye, which ſwells 7 
chectic and hydropic caſes. 
Hydrophylazx, a genus in Linne- 
wow 's botany. T here is but one pe” 


Ns eee , water-leaf, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He —_— 
rates two ſpecies. 

Hydrophyſocele, from vdug, water, 
Ovan, a fiatus, and «nan, 4 hernia. 


A hernia proceeding from a mixture 

of water and flatulencies. 

"+ one that . is is gpouhyed 
| WI. 


= n 
: * 


* 


Hydrops Genu, a dropſy in the 
knee; when water is collsched under 


LEY 


diſtemper. 
.  Hydropiper, water. 
1 a ſpecies of 
J ies of Elatine. 
opneumoſarca, Hil hes wa- 


ter, αν. Spirit or wind, and oat, 


It i a tumor or abſceſs, from 
a mixture of flatulent, or aqueous, 
and carneous ſubſtances. 

a ides, vIpowouIng, from 
Ws a drovſy, and ue, reſemblance. 
It is applied to aqueous excretions, 
ſuch as are common in dropſies. 
Hyadrops, vdpa , from dog, water, 
a dropſy; thus named becauſe wa- 


ter is the moſt viſible cauſe of the 


diſtemper. 

Hydrops Articuli, a ſpecies of 
Spina Venteſa. 

Hydrops Cyſticus, the encyſted 
dropſy. It b water encloſed in a 
cyſtis, that is, in an hydatid. 


the capſular ligament of the _— 
this diſorder is formed. 

Hydrops ad Matulam, from . 
tula, a chamber-pot, or urinal, i. e. 
Diabetes, Nr — | 4 

Hydrops Medulla & % I. e, 
Spina Bifida. = 
Hydrops Ovarit, - dropſy of the 
hg 1 a 

ropa Petri i 1. e. Hyarethorax, 
or 115 in the cheſt. 
ops Pulmonum, dropſy of _ 


ngs. 

415 Sacculi Lachrymalis, . e. 
Hernia achrymalis. 

Hydrops Scroti, i. e. Hydrocele. 

Hydro 6 Teftts vel 7 ftium, 1. ©: 
Hydroce 

— Uteri, dropſy of the 
. womb. 

Hydropyretos, vdperupt roc, from 


vp, water, and were, 4 fever. 


Blancard fays it is the ſame as the - 


Sucher Anglicus. 
"RO; 


It is a watery tu- 


0 431 E) 
; mor; esel irichio- the fett tahes 


x arf- of the ſpinal marrow, externally 
u in the courſe of the 
ne, and where it 


the gravities and 


gravities. There are ſeve 


| 5 upon t 


UL 


or within the dura-matral-coyering 


protrudes there | 
is a conſiderable vacancy betwat 
the two vertebrae aboye 27 


immediately 
and below it. It is always attend- 


ant at the nenen 775 
— 
aton, 2 
vd, water, and godor, & 79e ow 3g 
drink made of water, — and 
the juice of roſes. See * 
lib. vii. cap. 18. _ 
LE arorr. ih uon, * 9 
—— mixed with the oil of 
Hydreſaceharum, udp 
is a compoſition of ſu pe 
which anſwers to tlie Hidromel, by 
changing hone . e. ſugar. bs” 
Hydreſarca, from vdeę, water, and 
4 Hell. A tumor 2 Wa- 
ter and of _ 2 185 
ydroſarcoce woler, 
cast, Aell, and a, @ tumor, a ſpe- 
cies of Hernia, compo of fleſh 
and water. 5 = 
Hyadroſelinum, water-parlley. „ 
Hydroftatics, is what relates to 
equilibria of li- 
quors; and alſo comprehends the 
art of weighing bodies in water, 
in order to eſtimate their ſpecific 
parts 
of the animal mechaniſm, eſpecnlly - 
the circulation and ſecretion, whic 


cannot be underſtood -but by ſome 3 


præcognita from hence; the beſt 
writers therefore on this ſubject 
ought to be conſulted, There is 
room here only to recite ſome of 
the moſt uſeful heads of. this part of 
apt knowledge; as, 

The upper parts of al fluids 
the lo er. 
2. A lighter fluid may brate 

or preſs upon a hea vier. 
3. If 'a body contiguous to the 
water * EN or in yore, | 
lower 


8 


* 


lower chan the upper furſace of the 
water, the lower part of the body 


will be preſſed upwards by the wa- 


ter which touches it beneath. 
To account for the riſing of 
water in pumps, &c. there needs 
only a competent weight of an ex- 
ternal fluid. * $27 5674 

5. The preſſure of an external 
fluid is able to _ an heterogene- 
es liquor ſuſpended in the fame 


— 
— 


height in ſeveral pipes, though they portionable to the 


de of different diameters. "1 

6. If a body be placed under 
water, with its uppermoſt ſurface 
parallel to the horizon, the direct 
preſſure which it ſuſtains is no more 


than that of a column of water, 


having the horizontal ſuperficies of 
the body for its baſe, and the per- 
ndicular depth of the water for 

ts height. And if the water that 
Jeans on the body be contained in 
pipes open at both ends, the preſſure 
of the water is to be eſtimated by 
the weight of a pillar of water, 
whole bate is equal to the lower 
. orifice of the pipe, and its height 
equal to a perpendicular, reaching 
from thence to the top of the wa- 
ter; though the pipe be much in- 
clined any way, or though it be 
ever ſo irregularly ſhaped, and much 
broader in ſome other places, than 
at the bottom. - | 
7. A body immerſed in a fluid, 
ſuſtains a lateral preſſure from the 
_ reer. ircreaſeth as the 
4 is pla eeper beneath the 

Farface Eibe fluid, «> 
© $. The aſcent of water in the ſy- 
 Phons, and its flowing throu 
them, may be explicated without 
having recourſe to an abhorrence of 
*2 vacuum, from the external preſ- 
ſure of ſome other fluid. . 

wh 7 The moſt ſolid body, that will 
Ink by its own weight at tne fur- 
face: yet if it be placed at a greater 
depth than that of twenty times its 
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external cauſe. - + 


gh Fgieia, uyuia, 


1 


0 4 


deſeent be not 

beat water. agen 
10. If a veſſel be filled with was 

ter, or any other liquor, whoſe ſur- 

face is capable of being even, it 

will continue ſo till diſturbed by an 


o 


own thickneſs, will det Gk, if ity, 


- 11, If a body ſpecifically lighter. 
than a fluid be immerſed in that 
fluid, it will riſe with a force pro- 

exceſs of gravity 
in the fluid. | Ee 

12. If a body heavier than the 
fluid be immerſed, it will fink with 
a force proportionable to the exceſy  - 
of its cars . 1 R;- 

13. Fluids, when preſſed, preſs 
undiquaque, on all ſides. 

14. Weights which force out of 
the ſame tube equal quantities. of 
the ſame fluid, are to one another 
as the ſquares of the times in which 
the fluid is forced out; but if the 
times are equal in which the ſame 
quantity of the fluid is forced out 
through unequal tubes, then the 
powers are recipracally as the ori- 
fices of the tubes; and therefore 
powers which thruſt out the ſame 
quantity of a fluid through unequal 
tubes, are to one another in * _ 

cal rtion compounded o 
The 2 the times and of the 
orifices of the tubes. TJ 

ard ont adropſy in the cheſt. 

etrcus, Arotice, vd rerixoe, 
from e, * a medicine that 
promotes ſweat. — | 

Hyemale Africanum, à ſpecies of 
Cyclamen., , 5 
frum Vn, bene 
valco, to be well; is a good ſtate of 
health. The poets have fancied a 
goddeſs under this appFllation; and 
anftitutionavriters are almoſt as ſicti- 
tious and unintelligible, when they 
define what is meant hereby: but 
thoſe that will be contented with- 


Plain denſe, may r ” 


9 


Dealth à due velocity of the blood 
in the arteries aud veins of a living 


body, as diſeaſe was: before deſcrib- 


ed to be that due velocity loſt-: 
hence, F PX. nt 3; 
Hrgieine, vyitun, is that part of 
phyſie which teaches the preſerva- 
tion of health, ©  —_ ; | 
*  Hygieinafts, Phyſicians who only 
attended people in health, and that 
in drder to preſer ve the ſame, and to 
prevent diſeaſes. The tempera- 
ments of the conſtitution, the air 
dived iu, the food lived on, the 
houſes dwelt in, the changes in the 
functions of the body, thofe changes 


to which different ages, ſeaſons, 


climes, &c. expoſe people, were the 
objects of their attention, i 
roſin,.. , . | L 

Hygroblepharicus, from vgs. le- 


mid, and Happe, an eye-lid. An 


epithet given to ſome ducts or e- 


munctories diſcovercd in the ex- 
treme edge or inner part of the eye- 
lids. 2 | | 

Hygrocircocele, v pο wroxnany 1 rom 
ye Hanf, Xbproty A. variæ, and 
And, & tumor. A ſpecies of Hernia. 
It is When the ſpermatic veins are 
varicous, and the ſcrotum is filled 
with water 8 oh 
Or, a watery and varicous ſwell. 
ing of the veſſels of the teſtis. 
... Hygrologia, Hygrology. It treats 


E 


* 


S 2 

Hgrometrum. The hygrometer. 
It is an inſtrument, by which is 
ſhown the different degrees of moiſ- 
ture in the atmoſphere, The word 
is derived from vey humid, and 
pirTpor, a meaſure. - Wedelius gives 
this name to thoſe infirm parts of 


human bodies, whoſe ſuſceptibility 


of impreſſions ſhews different ates 
of the air, with reſpect to its moiſ- 
ture, as or more exatty than the 


Hygra, liquid plaſters, alſo liquid 


of the various humours of the 


of the tongue. 
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inftruments contrived 


the ſame. n | 
Hygrophobia, i.e. Hydrophobia. 
Hy zrophthalmicus, 
pharicus.,. £5 5:08 Jr Il 
 Hygri/cope, is an inſtrument to 
ſhew the moiſture and dry neſs bf 


the air; and to meaſure and eſtfe - 


mate the quantity of either ex- 
treme. There are various methods 
of doing this, but the ordinary con- 
trivances with Wwhip-cord ate the 
eaſieſt and beſt, as chey infallibl 


ſhorten and lengthen, as the air 


grows moiſter and dier. How far 
the earlieſt notices of changes of 
this kind may be made uſe of ba 
phyſician, in many. daſes, the 
alone can be judges. 9 
H lerchic Principle, is a term in- 
troduced by Pr. Henry Moore, in his 
Enchirid. Metaplſ. to ſignify an 
-bniverſal ſpirit in the world 5 but he 
hath no followers in ſuch myſterious 
diſtinctions, Mr. Boyle having very 


early oyerthrowa his doctrine upon 
this head. 8 | 


- Hylon, a ſpecies of Carton- tree. 
Hymen, vn, A membrane. in ge- 
neral; but by it, is uſually under- 
ſtood the membrane which appears 
in the form of a creſcent, and is 
ſitnated at the entrance gf the va- 


gina. It naturally ſhrinks with years, 
and often diſappears before the age 
or twenty; ſo can be no proof of» 


virginity. 
ae 
Linnæus's botany. 
one ſpecies. Ea Mir 
Hymocſyma, from vitty:w, to pour 
wider, A ſuffuſion of the eye. 
Hyobancke,. a genus in Linnzus's 


locuſt-tree, a.genus in 
There is but 


botany. He eaumerates but one 
ſpecies. _ # 5 e 
4 Hyoceratopharyng cus, from Hyoides 


J. * | On» 6 n 
l»/us, the name of a muſcle © 
Rn noe. Þ i um 


— 


for ſewing 


i. e. Hygroble | | © 


ii! 


Pt 


1 = 


8 
* * 4 
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and call them Bafio- 


: 


4. . 


* 


laterally 


Some divide this muſcle into three, 
. lofſus, Chondro- 
gloſſus, and Cerato-gloſſus. - — 

- Hyoigdes Os, from v, and eig. It is 


me baſis and ſupport of the tongue. 


It is ſituated in an horizontal 
poſition, between the root of the 
tongue and the larynx, it is con- 


vex on its anterior part, and hollow 
on its poſterior ; the cornua become 
ſmaller as they run back, and ra- 


ther diverge ; at the end of the 
gornua there is a graniform appen- 
dicle, from whence a ligament runs 
to the ſtyloid proceſs of the os tem- 
poris, and another ligament con- 

nects the bone to the larynx. + 
© Hyopharyngaus, the Hyopharyn- 
gæi muſcles, in general, are thoſe 
on each fide, which are inſerted in 
the os hyoides; and” they me be 
afo- 


reckoned three pairs, viz. the 


| ae ſwine, and «pbanuoc, an eye. 


bang, @ bean. - Hog's-bean. 
the plants to which this name is 
given are called Hen-bane. . 


plaryngæi, Kerato-plaryngæus major 
and me. They come from the 


| —_ and the horns of the os hyoi- 


Innes calls it, Conftriftor 
pharyngis medius. Its uſe is to com- 
is that part of the pharynx which 
covers, and to draw it on the os 


hyoides upwards. 


Hyophthalmos, voÞ9Ya>Muc, from vs, 
| Hog's 
Eye. It is a name for the 4/er 
Atticus; and alfo a ſpecies of Acha- 


4. | | 
- Hyoſcyamus, from vs, a ſwine, on 
ut 


Hyeſcya mus, hen-bane, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates ſeven ſpecies.  - 
Moſeris, a genus in Linnuæs's 


botany, He enumerates nine ſpe- 


cies. 5 


© Hyathyrevides, from the os hyoides, 


| KT C44) IE,” 
"baſis, but chiefly from the cornu of and Suro, 
the os hyoides, running | | 
and forwards, to ſhorten the tongue. 


i N 
%,! * 


* * ; 


ratifirmis, Thees 
muſcles are alſo called TAyreoidei. 
They run from the thyroid cartilage - 


to the os erh they are attached 


to the knebs of the cartilage, and 
the line between them. Their uſe 
is to bring theſe knobs nearer ta 
each other. _ 4 | 

- Hypaleiptron, vwanumrtper, a fort 
of ſpatula for ſpreading ointments 


with. . 
Hypaleipton, ama M à liga - 
ment. ̃ | 
Hypecoum, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 
cies. | 


Hyperaftheſes. Error of appetite 
whether by exceſs or deficiency. It 
is ſynonymous with Dr, Cullen's 
order of Dy/orexia. > 

Hypercatharſis, vepxabaporc, from 
berip, ſupra, over or above, and 
xabaigw, purgo, to purge; is when 
medicine has purged to exceſs. It 
is a variety of the Diarrhea Mucoſ@, 
in Dr. Cullen's No/ology. | 

Hypercoryphoſis, uwepxopu@werg, from 
vrt, above, and zopuPn, the vertex, a 
prominence or.protuberance. Hip- 
Pocrates calls the lobes of the liver 
and lungs Hypercoryfhoſes, = 

Hypercrifis, vTeprpioic, from ve, 
over or above, and e, to ſeparate, 
It is a critical excretion above mea- 
ſure; as when a fever terminates in 
a looſeneſs, the humours may flow 
off faſter than the ſtrength can bear, 


and therefore it is to be checked. 


Hypereccrifis, vipirxpioig. Super- 
excretion. It is the ſame as hy. 


percriſis. 


Hyperethidraſis, from veg, exceſs, 
and Jgo;, ſweat, Immoderate ſweat- 
. a Rr 
' $i pericoides, Carolinian St. Pe- 
ter's wort, a ſpecies of Aſcyrum. 

Hypericum, St. John's wort, a 
genus in Linnzus's botany. He 
enumerates forty. two N 


— +, 
— 


«4 


1 


* 
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des varieties. The colle | have | 
- . © retained the flower of the Hyperi- 


cum perforatum, Linn. in their 
pharmacopœla. 


0 Hypericum Frutex, a ſpecies of 


The 


bone. 


Spirga, © ; 

_ Hyperineſis, vwepimoyy i. e. per- 

1 
Hyperinos, uripivog, 1. e. Hyperca- 


Haris; alſo the perſon who ſuffers 


from it. | 
Hyperoa, vwegua, from uxip, above, 
palate. 

Hßperoplaryngæi, i. e. Periſtaply- 
haryng ei. 
Hypersftoi the ſwelling of a whole 

t 1s 2 roms with Ex- 
ee in Cullen's No/ology. THE 
eee 20 — in the 


noſe. A fleſhy excreſcence. 


Hyper ſarcofis, vwepoapzucr;, from 
vrt, ſuper, above and oagt, caro, 
M; more fleſh than needful, or 


> excreſcences of fleſh, generally on 


the lips of wounds, which ſurgeons 


call Funguſes, from their reſemblance 
to muſhrooms. | 
Hypexodos, uri Fe, from vio, un- 
der, and todos ng out. A flux 
of the belly. VA FART 
Hypexocos, urin. It ſignifies 


| the membranes which are ſpread 
under other parts, as the pleura, &c. 


Hypnobates, vxvoBartno, | from ur- 
Hypnobataſis, vo, Heep, 


and Bawy, te go. One who walks 


»% 


in his ſleep. It is the fame as 

Somnambulo; and is a 

Oneirodynia. 

Ebru a ſpecies of Bryum. 

, Hypnologica. . It teaches the due 

regulation of ſleep and,waking. 
Hypnopeos, UTVOT06GTy from Uros, 

Aeep, and wow, to cauſe. Such me- 

dicines as procure ſleep. 

Hypnotic, vnvormacy 


induces 


Sleep; which ſee, and Var: 
gotics. ln 


* 


ſpecies of 


fomnus, feep, is any medicines that 


* 


N f e | F 
— | | , nf 2 . 


| N 5 s | . 
„ 
Hypnum, feathet-moſs, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany, of the order of 
Meſes., He enumerates fifty ſpe- 


. 


cies beſides varieties, 
 Hypocapniſma, ſuffumigation. 
ee 
Hhocarotlis, J under a low 
© of carus. 1 * 
 Hhpecatharſis, vnoxabapere, from 
to purge, is when a medicine does 
not work ſo much as expected, or 


but very little. Or a flight purging, / 
when it is a diſorder. i 


Hypocauſtum, vox au, from vr, 


ſub, under, and x&iwy A, 70 Zurn, is a 
ſtove, or hot-houſe, or any ſuch 


like contrivance; or place to ſweat 
in, or to preſerve plants from cold 
air. | | 


Hypocerchaleon, «Mor, from 
vo, and * Xy0c, an a perity of the 
fauces, A gr an ter of Aſpe- - 
rity of the Fauces and Aſpera Arteria. 


Hypocheris, a genus in Linnzus's. 
botany, He enumerates four ſpe- 
cies. on 5 


1 


| Hypocheomenos, ve xen. One 


who labours under a Cataract. 


| Hypochondriac, vToXorJpeory Regions, 4 


from vn, ſub, under 


cartilage, a cartilage; that is, the 
two regions lying on each fide the 


cartilago enſiformis, and thoſe of 5 


the ribs, and the tip of the breaſt; 
which have in one the liver, and in 
the other the ſpleen. Hence Diſ- 


orders of thoſe viſcera, eſpecially - 


of the ſpleen, are called the 


Hypocliondriaſit, the hypochon- 5 


driac diſeaſe. Many writers aſſert 
the hypochondriac and the hyſteric 
diſeaſes to be the ſame, varying only 
in their attack'on thedifferent ſexes, 


but experience does notmaniteſt that 
the ſame kind of remedies are alike. 


adapted to reheve both diforders, 


Dr. Cullen places theſe two diſor- 
of Nerwas Di 


- ders in the claſs 


* 


one Who labours A 


- 4 4 


5 and . 6 eq 


a1 


£ 
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- Baſes; but as to the orders, the y- fur, it is the extremity of the foro - 
pochondrzac is included anongft part of the neck. 
the” Adynamie, and the kyſteric Hypo dermit, the clitoris _ p 
amongit the Spa/zmi. He obſerves « Hyegaſtrica Seftio. In Lithe- 
f that à difficult digeſtion, attended tomy, it is what is called the High 
with vapours, in a melancholy tem- Operation. » 3 
eament, conſtitutes this diſeaſe. Hypogaſtrice Arteriæ. See Ma- 
T'k is generally manifeſted by indi- c& Arterie, for the external hr 
| + geſtion, languor, anxiety, and me- gaſtric arieries., The hypoga/tric or 
ts ancholy without any manifeſt cauſe; internal iliac arteries, dip into the 
and is generally attended with coſ- inſide of the pelvis, juſt over the 
tiveneſs, and ſometimes with pain ſhoulder of the ſacrum; when it 
an the bypochondres. The vapours arrives at the ſide of the pelvis, it - 
and difficult digeſtion occuring in throws down branches to the con- 
elderly perſons of either ſex, of a tents of the pelvis, and then goes 
melancholy temperament, and of through the. ſciatic notch: 90 
a firm and rigid habit, aſcertains &ypogaſirice Venue, The veins 
the diſeaſe, and diſtinguiſhes it from run the-ſame courſe with their cor- 
9 difficulty of digeſtion, which in reſponding arteries, except that 


ſome initances reſembles hypochon- 
driaſm, but when attended with 
vapours, if it happens in young 


| poopie with lax and ſanguine ha- 


its, it is ſtill difficult digeſtion with 
1ymptomsznot neceſſary to, though 
occanonally attendant on it. See 


« Faponrs. 


Hypockyma, viroxvpe, } from vr, 
Flypathy/is, UT 9 X,UT gy Fe X, 
fo, pour, a cataract. | 
Hypecifiis. Schroder ſays this is 
the juice of a ſprout which ſhoots 
out from the root of the,ciſtus, not 
unlike mifletoe of the oak. It is 
blackiſh, and ſhines like the beſt 
Spaniſh juice of liquorice. It is 
Teckoned more powerful in its aſ- 
tringent qualities than the Acacia; 
it is but little uſed. 5 
Hypeccelon, vort ihr, from vio, un- 
der, and ohen, the cavity above the 
upper eye-lid. It is the cavity under 


Hypocrantium, a kind of abſceſs, 


they do not ſend off the vena um- 
bilicalis. The bypopaſtric veins are 
the internal iliac branches. 
Eypogaſfirium, uro ATT proyy from 
va, ſub, under, and 7a denten, a 


telly; is that region of the belly 


reaching from three inches below 


the navel to the os pubis and 
roins. ws 
 Hypogaſtrocele, the ventral hernia. 
Hypogteſſi Externi wel Mapores 
(Nervi). Alſo called Guftatorit and 
Linguales. They are the nint 
pair of nerves; they have their 
origin juſt above the foramen mag- 
num, and go out at the holes on 
the ſides of the ſame great hole, 
above the condyles of the os occi- 
pitis. As ſoon as they are paſſed 


out of the cranium, they run be- 
twixt the carotid artery, and the- 


internal jugular vein, to the tonguę, 
on the ſide of the digaſtric muſcle. 


the lower eye · lid. AK . Hypogleſis, ure %, | from 
3 Hy pocophoſis, bro j, i. e. Co- eln. UT YAWTT bon, ro, 
Pets, but in a leſs degree. 7 under, and yAwoor, the tongue. It is 


that part of the topgue which ad- 


* 
* 


0 called becauſe ſeated under the heres to the lower jaw: and the 
Franium, between it and the dura ſeat of the diſeaſe” called Rang; 
Matter. | Fs - whence Aetius calls it vToyAwoowmg 
bk Hpoderr 255 vaogugs; In Rufus Ephe- Farga coc, the Frog under the * | 


* 


the tongued laurel; a 


Ruſcus, 


1 — +1 
N Hypogloſſum,. i. e. gt 5s 3 alſo 


. 


pecies of 


Hypoglothides, vroyawrrideg, they 
are a kind of medicine to be held un- 


| ed 


der the tougue until they are diſſolv- 


Hypoglutis, vroyhrrie; from vo, 


under, and Mues, the nates. It is 
the fleſhy part under the nates to- 
wards. the thigh. Some ſay it is 
the flexure of the coxa, under the 


nates, 


- »  Hyponia, 8 from vr, under, 


and wwos, ſhoulder. In Galen Exe- 
Fels, it is the part ſubjacent to the 


moulder. 


| Hyponomos, UT oY0j405 A ſubterraneous ' 
pres from vwrc»oog, a phagedenic ulcer. 
It is a deep phagedenic ulcer. 
Hypopediun, à cataplaſm for the 


ſole of the foot. 


Hypophaſia, 


Hypophaſis, 5 | 


* 


8 


appear a little. It is a ſort of wink- 
ing when the eye-lids are nearly 


cloſed, or, it is. when a little of the 
white of the eyes appear in ſleep. 


Hypophaſis, vropacic, the name of 

a —— which conſiſts of clo- 
ſing the eyes during ſleep, but only 
ſo, that a part of the eye appears, 
and a flight motion of the eye is 


perceived, 


Hypophor a, vroPo 


ta, from vToÞepo= 
a, to be carried Or conveyed under- 


ncath. - A deep fiſtulous ulcer, * 
 Hypophthalmion, vneQbanur, the 
part under the eye which is ſubject 
to ſwell in a cachexy or dropſy. 


Hypophylloſpermous, from uno, un- 


der, @OvAxov, a leaf, and OT8/4%y feed. 


Such plants as bear their ſeed on the -a Way of reaſoning upon, ſomew hart 


back-ſide of their leaves. 

Hßppoplyllum, à ſpecies of Rſcus. 

The broad- lea ved butcher's broom. 
Hypopia. Sugillations in the parts 


under the eyes. 


Hypopleurios, ure 


pleura. 


* 


Pg 
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e 3 
and ces, pu. It is à collection b 


urethra terminating under the glans. 


. miſts, and particularly Paracelſus, 


i. e. Abduttor Minimi Diviti' Maus; 


DONT 


Fi * 
- # _ z 


-- 


: Hypopyori, virexvor, from vie, under; 


matter under the tunica cornea f 
the eye. e 3 N 
Aporinion, vwogmoy, A name f 14 1 
e parts of the upper lip below ts 
oſtrils. > 763 * „ N 
eee, UT0TUpray, P ; 
lypoſarcidios, uTFapzidiog, v 
under, and cagt, fei. An anaſarcaa. 
In Dr. Cullen's Neſelegy, ie is ſy= 3 
nonymous with Ph;ſconie, .. 
Hypoſpadiaos, uvnoowadzauc, the 


n 


7 * 
6. =Y 


ee vr na bc ioc, the 
name of an operation formerly uſed 
in ſurgery, for removing defluctions 
in the eyes. It was thus named 
from the inſtrument with which it 
was performed. ; SHOT n 
Hypoſphagma, vroe@eyun, i e. 
Apoſphagma. It is an extravaſation of 
blood in the tunica adnata of the 
eye, from external.injury, |... © 
Hypoſtaphyle, relaxation of the 
uvula. | I 
. | Hypoſtatical Principles: {ome che- 


ſo called the three chemical ones, 
ſalt, ſulphur and mercury, 

- Hypoſtafis, * " unooraoy, Urin, 
from v@1071«u, to ſubſide: The ſedi- 
ment in urine, N 
 Hypothenar, urobevaf, from vn, un- 
der, _ Vuvcepy the * ＋ tile hand, 3 


* 


* 


alſo — rt of the hand which is 
0 tet . Wet 
8 — from ve,, - _. 
ſuppono, to ſuppoſe, ſignifies ftriftly \_ 
any conjecture or ſuppoſition aq. 
vanced ; but in a large ſenſe. It 3 
ſuppoſed, that cannot of itſelf be 
proved; or for diſpatch, is taken for 
pres. But this way of reaſoning | 
s of late been juſtly exploded in 
phyſic, becauſe that argues from 7 
demonſtrable principles, Which our 5 
ſenſes are witnefles to, and will not 
"Rp -  Ff 3- allow 


* 
4 


ies (Hedge). Gratiola. 


three ſpecies. 


ſometimes for arguments ſake. 
potlleton, a ſuppoſitory. 
- Hlypexrs, a genus in Linnæus's 


- , botany. Of ſpecies, he enumerates 


thirteen, beſides varieties. 
H pox j lon, a ſpecies of Clawaria. 


© Hypozoma, a name for the. Dia- 


agm. 4 
 #inpfilogleſſns, i. e. Bafogliſſus, 
See Hyog lv. 25 


Mphloides, ui,, a name of 
the Os Fhdiges,; alſo of the Bafo- 
gloſſus Muſcle. See Hyogloſſus. 

. thyptiafmes, vxrrincu, a ſupine 


diecubiture, or a nauſea with ineli- 


nation to vomit. 
Hypulus, une, from v, wider, 


| and en, a cicatrix. An ulcer which 


Hes under a cicatrix. . 


Hui. See H. opur. 


ee (Mountain). Thymbra, 
f e (Small hedge). See Ho- 
Folia. 


Hyſepifolia, graſs- poly, ſmall 
hedge-hyſſop, hyſſop- leaved looſe- 
ſtrife, a ſpecies of Lytlrumi 
.. Hh fopites, wine impregnated- with 


 byſfop. - | 
* . Hyfopns, hyſſop, a genus in Lin- 


næus's botany. He enumerates 


Hyopus Capitata, wild thyme. 


£ : H Mera) voriga, the Uterus ; alſo 


the ſecundines. 
Hyfteralgia, pain in the womb; 


. alſo pain in the belly which reſem- 


bles labour pgins. a 
Hufteralgia Febriceſa, a quotidian 
er, with pain in the womb. 


_*  Hy/teria, hyſterics. 


\_ Hyſterialges, voregaRcyr;y an epithet 


for any thing that excites pain in 
tis word to vinegar; and others 


_ -Gignify by it, the pains which re- 


Hippocrates applies 


ſembie labour-pains general! call - 
ed /al/e pains. Df Wl 


(48 ) 
_ allowanything ſuppoſititious, unleſs 


HY 

Hyſteria Febricoſa, a certain fever 
with ſpaſms and convulſions, _ 

Hyfterica, hyſterics, from vovega, | 
the womb. The midwives in Greece 
and Italy practiſed medicine amongſt 
women, and they gave the name of 
hyſterics to this difeaſe. Dr. Cul- 
len places it in the claſs Nexre/cs 
and order Sni. 5 RIP 

Hyfteric Remotes are medicines _ 
calculated againſt ſuch diſorders, 
which are either dulcia or fœtida, 
ſweet or ſtinking : but of the for- 
mer, ſuch as muſk, ambergris, and 
the like, there are very few with 
whom they will agree. Diſorders 
of the womb, all which are called 
H fteric Afe&ions, ariſe from too 
titillating, or too uneaſy ſenſations, 
The former proceed from that irri- 
tation of the nerves, which the 
make and ſecretion of thoſe parts 
have naturally ſubjected them to; 
this in ſome ſorts of conſtitutions 


ag to that degree, as to draw 
the w 


ole ſyſtem into diſorder, and 
occaſion a ſurpriſing variety of 
ſymptoms, as ſeveral ſorts of con- 
vulfions and ſpecies of Madne/s ; 
which therefore are by ſome termed 
Furores Tierini. Now theſe difor- 


ders ſeem moſt effectually allayed by 


ſuch things as are in a manner the 
reverſe of cordials, and are both in 
ſmell and taſte very offenſive and 
diſagreeable; and they ſeem to an- 
ſwer this end by ſuffocating as it 
were the ſpirits, and damping their 
inordinate fallies; ſo that ſuch ſti- 
mulation ceafes, and the fibres re- 
turn to their natural tone and mo- 
tions: for as what is grateful to 
the ſenſes gives an inexpreſſible 
emotion to the fine nervous fila- 
ment, fo does what is 9 and diſ- 
E ble quite deſtr at emo- 
9 and Jeden 3 as the 
former kind conſiſt chiefly of fine 


ſubtile volatile by which, as 


7 


j 


it is enabled to 
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they are ftter to enter the nerves ; 
ſo theſe are generally of a clam- 
my, viſcous contexture, and there- 
by fitter to envelope and entangle 


that ſubtile juice, whereby its mo- 


tion is much retarded; and con- 
ſequently the fibres rendered leſs 
ſpringy. In the latter caſe, the 
uneaſineſs of the burden when 
with child, and often the diſorders 
of the fœtus, bring the womb, and 
by degrees the whole nervous ſyſ- 
tem, into convulſive diſorders ; 


| which admit of little or nothing 
to be done by way of medicine, but 


is beſt remedied by contributing to 
the eaſe, and gratifying all the de- 
fires and cravings of the mother. 
But the worſt. miſchief to thoſe 
parts is 98 a lodgment of ſome 
diſagreeable matter upon their 
glands, whereby they are fre- 
quently apt to cancerate; or from 
an obſtruction of thoſe diſcharge: 
which at certain times the — 
tution requires to be made from 
thoſe parts. In the firſt of theſe, 
all ſuch come to be deemed Hyſte- 
'rics, which by their deterſive qua- 


lities open thole glands, and by 


degrees wear away the obſtructed 
humours. In the latter are employ- 
ed ſuch as either give a greater force 
to the circulating blood, whereby 

| — through the 
capillaries; or which ſo attenuate 
it, as to fit it upon that account 
eater to flow through, and make 
the diſcharge required, And thus 
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. before explained under Cephalics, whatſoever in medicine, either ſim- 


ple or compound, contributes to any 


of thoſe ends, though very different 


in their operations, as the original 


cauſe of their diſorder may differ, 
they all come under this general ap- 


pellation of Hyſterirs, or Drerines. 
. Hyſteritis, Inflammation of the 
womb. Dr. Cullen places this ge- 


nus of diſeaſe in the claſs Pyrexiee | 


and order Phllegmaſie. 


H ſterocele, from voriga, the womb, ; 


and xm, a tumour... An hernia 


cauſed by the uterus falling through, 


Pn . 


the perigzum. 


Hyfterocyſtica Tſchuria, a ſuppreſ- 


ſion of urine from the preſſure of 


the uterus on the neck of the blad- 


der. 


womb. 


_ Hyſteron, ueripe the ſecundines. , 


Hyfterophyſe, i. e. Phyſometra, 


thenium, 


the vagina or the womb. 
. Hyfterotomia,from varega,the wemd, 
and r , to. cut, LS Cæſaræa Sec= 


* 


porcupine. 


Hyfirix, the porcupine; alſo 2 
ts 


ſpecies of | Elymus. 
Hyvonrale, a large tree in Ame- 
rica, reckoned by ſome a ſpecies 


of Guaiacum, and in Braſil, its ba 
is uſed as we uſe Braſil wood. A 


word Hyvonrale, ſignifies in t 


Braſilian language, a fare thing. 


X 
: . 


Hyſreleia, obliquity of the 


Hyfricis Lapis, the bezoar of the ; 


Hyfereprofic, bearing down of 


- 
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2 ACINTHUS, i. e. beruhe 5 
Jamblicli Sales, a preparation 
with ſal ammoniac, ſome aromatic 
ingredients, & c. fo called from am- 
% Fr, the inventor of it. 
as Jatraleipies, d. απνννν from - 
Nr. a g i, and a, 10 anoint. 
One who undertakes to cure diſ- 
tempers by external unction and 
friction: Galen makes mention of 
ſuch in his time, particularly one 
Diotas; and Pliny informs us, that 
ttzhis was firſt introuted by Prodicus 
of Sclymbria, who was a diſciple of 
| Aſculapius. ; 
Fatrochymicus, vatpoyvurcc, à che- 
5 mical phy ſician, calted Ck, m:arer, 
| "who tures by means. of- chemical 
medicines. 3 7 
Jatroliptice, range, the me- 
thod of curing diſeaſes by unction 
and friction. 
© Fatropha, the BarbMoes-avt. 
* Zatrophyſicus, an epithet beſtowed 
on ſome writings which treat of 
phyſical ſubjects with relation to 


medicines. 
Fata, trotz * a phyſi- 

- " clan. bs 
2.0" »Ihexiuma, à -bearing tree in 


Brafil, the bark of which is a kind 
ol ſoap. | 
Berit, candy- tuft, ſeiatica creſles, 
a genus in Linzaus's botany. He 
 enumerates thirteen ſpecies, and 
three varieties. 
Iberis, German dittander, or 
ſciatica creſſes, a. ſpecies of Lepi- 
| Aium. 
ia, 1. e. Abiga, or Chane- 


” X 


2 AT” 
Jh:rgce, i. e. Gugiacum. 
Jbiræum, 4 Wild pec es of Lique- 
6 DUE in Prall. | 


* 


parent calcareous ſtone. 


- and the internal membranous 


Blira bree 1. e. e Bra 

filium. | 

Ibis, Sie, was a bird much like 
our king-fiſher, taken notice of by 
the Egy] ptians, becauſe when it was 
ſick, it uſed to inject with its long 
bill the water of the Nile into its 
fundament, whence Langius, lib. ii. 

5 li. ſays chey learned the uſe of 
yiters. 

* t6iſcui, marſhmallow. 
Ibixuma, i. e. Saponaria Arbor. 
Tcago, the cocoa palm. tree, a ſpe- 

cies of Ciry/obalunus. 

Iceland Spar. It is a ſpecies of 
rhombic ſpar, i. c. of rhombic tranſ- 
It is per- 
fectly trauſparent, and if it 1s placed 
before a black line drawn on a piece 
'of * it refracts the line double. 

ge · plant, a ſpecies of Meſembry- 
anthemuzn, 


tchor, ur, ſignifies ſtrictly a "thin 


acrid watery lumour, like ſerum, but 


is alſo ſometimes uſed for a thicker, 
kind that flows from ulcers. Seve- 
ral acceptations of this term by 


ſome authors are here needleſs to 


recite ; it being met with in very 
different ſenſes. It is alſo. called 
Sames. 

Iehthya, why the” kin of the 
Squatina, or monk-fiſn: alſo the 
name of a book for extracting the 
foetus. 2 
Lelilyoculla, xνον iſinglaſ, \ 
It is prepared in Ruſſia and other 
countries, by boiling the (kins, fins, 
arts 
of the ſturgeon, and other fithes ; * 
the decoction Is inſpiſſated, then 
rolled up into various forms. This 
ſubſtance is retained in the ealſege 
amen 8 
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', Jeica, or Teicariba, Gum Eleni. © Spaſmodicns; when there is no pain, 
3 * Tcoſandria, from unooi, viginti; and the yellowneſs of the ſkin hap- 
tiventy, and are, 'maritus, a huſband, pens after ſpaſmodic- diſeaſes and 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem a claſs of affections of the mind. 3. /#erus > 
plants, the twelfth in order. This Hepaticys j it is without pain, and 
term imports that the flowers have follows ſome diſeaſe of the liver. 

, twenty ſtamina or huſbands. - The 4. {#erus Grauidarum; it ariſes dur- 

_ elaſs conſiſts of ſuch plants as bear ing pregnancy, and gives way after 
hermophrodite flowers of the fol- delivery. 5. /#erus © Infantum, At 
lowing characters, viz. 1. A calyx happens ſoon after the birth, |. 7 


monophyllous and concave. 2. The ' 1:terus Albus, dhe white jaundice; © + - * 


ſtamina attached to the inner fide of The chloroſis-or green-fickneſs 4s 
the calyx, + 3. The ſtamina twenty ſometimes thus called; but impro- * 
or more. As the ſtamina in this per. 
claſs, notwithſtanding its title, are Iatus, a ſtroke or blow. It ſigni- 
not limited, an attention muſt be fies alſo the pulſation, of an artery, 
had to the two firſt characters, to and the ſting of a bee or other in- 
diſtinguiſh the flowers from thoſe ſect. e 
of the polyandria claſs, with which . 7s Solaris a ſtroke of the ſun, 
they might otherwiſe be confound- It is the e of too violent an 
ed. influence of the ſun on- the head. 
Ickeric, is ſaid of a perſon that Dr. Cullen ranks it as à variety of 
has the jaundice; and, ahpoplexy; under, the name of Ca. 
 TAerical Remedies, are medicines -rus ab inſolatione. mme. 
againſt the jaundice. | =» Jfduus, raſpberry of Ida, fram- 
1ericodes, the bilious ardent fe- boiſe or hindberry, a ſpecies of Ru- 
ver. According to Dr. Cullen, in his u.. e i 
* Nofology, it is the Typhus IHerodes, ,- Idea, dia, ſtrictly is a metaphy . 
or it is the jaundice with inflamma- cal term, wiltich; if it hath mx 
tion about the liver. meaning, that meaning is no other 
Icteritiæ, diſcolourations, or diſ- than what we underſtand by the 
eaſes which occaſion an unuſual co- word Notion': therefore à uſeleſs  * 
' lour of the whole ſkin, and this word. However, by {des Mordi is 
without an acute fever. underſtood, a complex perception 
Icterus, wrepe;, the jaundice, It is of ſuch a collection of accidents as 
a vitiated ſtate of the blood and hu- coneur to any diſtemper, expreſſed 


* 


maurs, from the bile regurgitating, by ſome particular terfw . ** 


or being abſorbed into it, by which, - /dealzs, a faulty zudgwent, alje- 
the functions of the body are injur- nation of mind aid difeafes iu 
ed, and the ſkin is rendered yellow, which the judgment i hiefy af- , 
and almoſt black, Dr. Cullen places fected. r 
this genus of diſeaſe, in the claſs Idiocraſa, Wngagc, We ien 
Cacleniaæ, and order Impetigi- cra ee. 
4 1 Idiopatleia, idiomabsia; from 1c, 


 1eerus Calculaſus; when there is pain tion, or paſon. Thus thetkitad is 


in the hypogaſtric region, which affected idioparkicallyinatethargy, J 


, + increaſes after eating, and when and the lungs in a pete; but 
concretions paſs into the inteſtines, - when tenſe parts ſuffer Ey Penſent, 
© there are bilious ftools. a. #erus that is by diſorders reſiding dag ther 
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25 arts, they are then ſaid to ſuffer by 


-. ſympathy. 


. Jdiofncraſia, Wnouyzzoia, Idio- 
ſyncraſy, from es, peculiar, cus, 
_ worth, And xeparrvu, fo mix. Ev 

individual hath a ſtate of health pe- 

culiar to himſelf; and, as different 
bodies ſeem to vary from each other, 
doth with reſpect to the ſolids and 
fluids, though each may, at the ſame 
time, be in a ſound condition; this 
peculiarity of conſtitution, by which 
they differ from other ſound bodies, 
is called, Idiaſyncraſy, or peculiarity 
of conſtitution. | 
Idiotropia, i. e. {diofpncraſid. 
Isgaſur, i. e. Nux Jomica. 
Ignatia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
any. There is but one ſpecies. 
* {gniarius, touchwood; a ſpecies 
of Boletus. [0 
See Fire. - 


call a gangrene: alſo a violent in- 
flammation juſt about to degenerate 
into a gangrene. | 

Enit Fatuus. It is ſuppoſed to be 
the inflammable gas which is pro- 


duced in moiſt groumiis, and kindled 


by means of electricity. See Gas 


- (enflammable). 
Jenus Frigidus, a cold fire, A 
ſphacelus hath been thus called, 


becauſe the * that are ſo affected 
as t 


decome co the ſurrounding 
Ar. a | 
Ignis Perſicus, a name of the ery- 
bs; alſo of tlie tumor called a 
. Carbuncle, | 
Ignis Sacer, a name of the eryſi- 
s, and of a ſpecies of Herpes, 
.2. e. Herpes Exedens. It is alſo the 
erythematous ſpecies of inflamma- 
Ignis Sancti Antonii, a name of 
the eryſipelas. | 
Inuit Silvaticus, a name of the 
Impetigo. „ | 
Ignis Reverberatorius, reverbera- 


tory fire. It is made in a furnace 


Ignis. a 
1555 Calidus, a hot fire t ſo ſome 


Cad it 
| * ; , r 


covered with a dome, that the heat 
or the flame, which hath always 
a tendency to eſcape upwards, may 
be reverberated, or beat back or 
the veſſels immediately expoſed to 
. - ON 

Enis Rote; fire fot fuſion. It is 
when a veſſel which contains ſome 


matter for fuſion is ſurrougded with 


hve, i. e. red-hot coals. 
- Ignit Sapientium, heat of horſe- 
ung. 8 
Ignis Volags ius, or Volaticus & 
name of the Inpetigo. | 
Ignitio, calcining. : 
Igwe, or Ignys, the ham. 
Haplis, a name in Myrepſus for 


the burdock. 


Nathera, the tree from which the 


Cortex Elutheria is taken. 


Tech, by this word, Paracelfus 
s to mean a firſt principle. 
Lleidos, in the Spagyric language 


it is the elementary air. 


leon Inteſtinum, un, fo called 


from cw, 10 turn about, becaule it 
makes 2 


convolutions. It is 
one of the ſmall guts. Where the 
jejunum ends, the ileum . Its 
convolutions ſurround thoſe of the 


jejunum, on the two lateral and in- 
ferior ſides, and it winds about from 
the left fide by the hy pogaſtrium to 


the right ſide, where it terminates 
in a tranſverſe manner at the fleſhy 
_ o — pelvis, and forms the 
firſt of the great inteſtine ines, called 
cæcum. om | . 
Tleon Cruentant. Hippocrates de. 
ſcribes it, in lib. De Intern. Afett. 
In this diſeaſe, as well as in the 
ſcurvy; the breath is fetid, the gums 


- recede from the teeth, hamorrhages 


of the noſe happen, and ſometimes 


there are ulcers in the legs, but the 


patient can move about his buſineſs 
very well. I > 
Ileus, , 4Az0g, the colic; but 
more particularly the Iiaca paſſo. 
Ilex, holly, a genus in Lin- 
35 \ -  neus's 
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Mac Feins. 1 hey are formed by * 4 


næus's botany. He enumerates ten 
pecies. . 4 0 5 
5 Ilex, the ever - green dak, a ſpecies 


of Quercur. | | 
Ilia, (the plural of Le). The 

flanks. They are the ſpace between 
the loweſt of the falſe ribs, and the 
upper edge of the os ilum on each 
_ fide; they are the two diviſions of 
the regio umbilicalis. 
' Hliaca, the ſame as Hens. 

Nliac Muſele, is a muſcle of the 


thigh, which ariſes fleſny from the 


internal concave part of the os ili- 
um : and in its deſcent over the in- 
ferior part of it joins with the pſoas 
magnus, and is inferted with it un- 
der the termination of the pectinæus. 
This, with the pſoas magnus, moves 
the thigh forward in walking. 

Tliac Paſſion, ie, At, IA, is a 
kind of nervous colic, whoſe ſeat is 
the ilium, whereby that gut is twiſt- 
ed, or one part enters the cavity of 
the part immediately below or 
above: whence it is alſo called the 
Foloulus, from volvo, to 0. 
AIliac Arteries, They are formed 
dy che bifurcation of the aorta, at 
about the fourth vertebra of the 
loins. They deſcend about three 
fin breadth from their origin, 
and when they are arrived at the 
pſoas muſcle, (en each ſide) or ra- 
ther are upon it, they each divide 
into two, an external and an inter- 

nal: the external hath no particu- 
lar name; the internal is called 

Hypogaſtrica. The external runs 
down to the ligamentum Fallopii, 
under which it goes out of the ab- 
domen; as it paties out of the abdo- 
men, it detaches two branches, one 
internal, the other external; the in- 
ner is called Epigaſtrica; the exter- 
nal is called [nominata. 
lia Arterics, (tile Leſſer.) The 
moſt 
pogaſtric arteries. Sometimes they 
are branches of the glutæ:e arteriæ. 

. 
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the bifurcation of the vena cava, 
about the laſt-vertebra of the loins, 


Preſently after leaving the cava, 
they each divide into two branches; ' 
one named 7hkaca Externa, or ante< + 
rior; the other, Iliaca Interna, or 


poſterior; the external is alſo ſim- 
ply named l:acay tlie internal is 


called Hypogaſftrira. They run the 


ſame courſe as the arteries of the 
ſame name. F | 

Iliacus, from the os ilium.- Set 
Ilia AMaſtl s. 


Iiacus Externus, (Muſe.) i. e. Pye | 


riformis, * | 


Tliacus Internus, (Muſe.) It lies 8 | 


upon the concave part.of the ilium, 
and takes its origin likewiſe from 
the anterior edge of the bone; it 
runs down before the pſoas muſcle, 


and makes one maſs with it; they 
then run over the head of the bone, 
and paſs inwards, to be inſerted into 


the little trochanter. It helps to 
lift the thigh upwards, © 
Tliadum, or Iliadus. It is the 
firſt matter ot all things, confiſting 
of mercury, falt, and ſulphur. 
Theſe are Paracelſus's three prin- 
ciples. His iliadus is alſo a mineral 


ſpirit, which is contained in 2 | 


element, and is the ſuppoſed 
of diſeaſes, * 


Hiafter, Paracelſus ſays, it is the 
occult virtue of nature, whence all 


things have their increafe. 
Tlingis, dwyye;, from gut, a vor- 
tex. A vertigo in which all things 


appear to turn round, and the eyes 


grow dim. > | 
Iliſcus.” Avicenha ſays, it is mad- 
neſs cauſed by love. 
 Nlium. See Inteftines. 
Ilium Os. See Offa imominata: 


from «iv, circumvalvo, to roll about ;. * - : 
| - becauſe the gut which js principally 
ſterior branches of the hy- 


called by this name, is long, and 
lies in folds towards the bottom of 
the abdomen, and: therefore gives 


many 
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oppetiations 


Hllecebrun:. Knotgraſs. A genus 


in Linnæus's Botany. He enume- 


rates nineteen ſpecies. | 

" Mlegitimate, obe, is frequently 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as ſpurious, 
or irregular; as when a diſeaſe 
changes its appearances from the 


uſual courſe, ſo that no certain judg- - 


ment can be made of it; as in a 
Frbrit ſpuria, Per ipneumonia notha, 
and the like; 
Micgm. A genus in Linnæus's 
B:tany. There are two ſpecies. 
Ihr us, a linctus. 
licio, i. e. Enillai. 
1 las, Weg. The eye. 
| lefg, eig. A diſtortion of 
tte eyes. 
. Nluminabilis 3 i. e. Bononten- 
fs Lapis. 
Llutamentum, was an ancient form 
of an external medicine, like the 
Ceroma, with which the limbs of 


like exerciſes, were rubbed, eſpe- 
cially after bathing; an account of 
which may be met with in Baceius 


De Thermis. 
Hlrtatio. IIlutation. It; is a be- 
. ſmearing any part of the bogy with 


jp 47 and renewing it as it grows 
ry, witha view of heating, drying, 
aud diſcuſling. It is chiefly done 
with the mud found at the bottom 
of mineral ſprings. 

ys, . A perſon who ſquints, 
or with diftorted eyes. 

Tlys, Ave. The faeces. of wine. 
Alſo an epithet for ſediment in 
ſtools which reſemble faces of 
wine; alſo the ſediment in urine, 
ben it reſembles the fame. , 

2 LTnaginarii. Diſeaſes in which 
ö 195 imagination is principally at- 
ed. | 
| : Imagination, is that faculty by 
which we, as it were, picture cox. 
— lubliances 1 in the mind, as if 


* 


(44 ) 


wreſtlers, and others delighting in 


* 
, % 


IM 


many of the adjacent parts theſe we ſaw them actually with the eyes: 5 


which can be illuſtrated in no in- 
ſtances better than thoſe of right- 


lined figures, where a perſon may 


by the force of his faculty, draw 
his mind; and diſcern, as if ſeen, 
fo far as four, five, or fix fides; but 
fzrther this will not reach; although : 
the underſtanding can reaſon about 
the properties of more complicated 
figures, as well as of thoſe thus 
imagined or pictured to the mind. 
How far this faculty comes under a 
Phyſician's regard, is pretty hard to 
ſay ; but it is certain, that the com- 
mon metaphyſical accounts of it are 
entirely out of his province. 
Inbacillitas Orulevam, Celſus 
ſpeaks of the Na&alopia by this 
name. | 
$2 br," ily from e, 
weakneſs, is a ſtate of languor or 
decay, wherein the hody is not able 
to perform its ufual exerciſes or 
functions. | 
Imbibe, from ind: 'bo, to. rink1 In, » 
is uſed commonly. in the ſame ſenſe 
as abſorbent, when a dry porous 
body takes up one that is moiſt. 
Inbibition. In chemiſtry it is a 
kind of cohobation, when the li- 
e aſcends and deſcends upon a 
olid ſubſtance, until ĩt i fixed there- 


with. Sometimes it ſimply ſignifies 


cohobation, and any ſort of impreg- 
nation, 

Imbricated, is uſed by botaniſts to 
expreſs the figure of the leaves of 
ſome plants, which lie on one an- 


other like an inden, or gutter- 


tile. 

Inmature, is „ applied 
to the aliments, and ſometimes alſo 
to the animal juices, not ſufficiently 
digeſted or concocted: but ſome 
authors make a diſtinction between 
this and crude, too nice, to be of 
any uſe here. The birth is ſaid to 
be immature, when a woman miſ- 
CU or is EN of a foetus 

| not a 
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not fully formed, 2 want of 
the aſual time required for that pur- 
BG Sj 
Immerſion, from immergo, to dip; 
is the finkiag of any body in a fluid: 
which every body will do that is 
ſpecifically .heavier. than the fluid; 


and the celerities of their deſcents 


will be in proportion to the exceſs 
of gravity. See Hydroſtatics. Che- 
mical mmer/or is a ſpecies of cal- 
cination, and is when a body is im- 
merſed in any fluid, in order to be 
cCorroded. Or it is a ſpecies of lotio 

as when any ſubſtance is plunge 

into a fluid, in order to deprive it 


of ea bad quality, or to communi- 


Eate a good one to It, 
" Immer/us, ſank,, or hid; is a 
term given by Bartholine, and ſome 
other anatomiſts, to a muſcle now 
commonly, called Subſcapularis, 
Which ſee. 5 5 
 Impaſtation, The making of dry 
powders into paſte, by means of 
ſome fluid. | 
Impatiens. Balſam, female balſa- 
mine. A genus in Linnæus's ho- 
tany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 
r | 
. Impeneirability, is that ſolidity of 
matter or body ; whereby-it cannot 
admit another into the ſame place 
that it poſſeſſes. 8 
Imperati, or pine, live-long.. A 

ſpecies of Teleplium. | 
 Imperatoria, maſterwort. A genus 
in Linnæus's botany. There is but 


bone ſpecies. 


* Jmperfett. Flowers, are ſuch as 


want the petala, and therefore they 


are ſometimes called Apetalous, and 

ſometimes Stamineous, See Flower. 

| Imperfect Plants, are ſuch as are 
thought to want flower or ſeed. See 

Plants. 

Inperuious, 

ſign, pers through, and via, @ way; 
i ſuch a cloſeneſs of pores, or pays 


# 
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ticular configuration of parts, as will Ü 


which manifeſt 


from iu, the negative 


not admit another through, .. 


» 


©  Tmpetigines. Diſorders in which + - 

the ſkin is affected with defedations 
or blemiſhes. In Dr. Cullen's N. 
/ology, it is the name of an order in 


the claſs Cacllexiæ. | 
 Impetigo, is a cutaneous foulneſs, 


divided into many ſorts by the an- 
cients ; but a better knowledge ia 


ſecretion, and the office of the cu- 


taneous. glands, has taught us th 


cure. of all ſuch diſorders without 


hau ing any neceſſary recourſeto fuck 


dittinAiogs: the itch and leproſy 


taking in the ſeveral kinds, from tie 


+ 
n 
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moſt eafy to the moſt obſtinate 


degree of infection, according to 
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which the means of cure are pro- 


rtioned. Dr. Cullen ranks the 


impetiginous diſeaſes as an order f 


the claſs called Cachexiz, and de- 


f 


" "<< 
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fines. the impetigines to be thoſe 


diſorders from a Fey had habit, 

t On, princi- 
pally by disfiguring the ſkin and 
other . parts of the body. 


The itch, &c. though affecting the 


ſkin, yet not being connected ne- 
ceſſarily with the habit, Dr. Cullen 
places in the claſs Locale. 

Impetigo of Celſus, 
ſays, it is the lepra Græcorum. 


_ "Impetigo Plinii. Blaucard ſays, 
it is that ſpecies of impetigo, or of 


the leproſy of the Greeks, that is 
known by the name of Licllen. 
Impetus, hath been variquſly uſed 
by phyſical writers; but now ob- 
tains only in mechanics, to expreſs 


the blow or force with which one 


body ſtrikes Fan! another. 
Implicated, is 
bonius, and ſome others, of thoſe 


parts of phyſic which have a neceſ- 
ſary dependence on one another; 
but hath more ſignificantly been ap- 


plied by Bellini to ſuch fevers, where 


two at a time afflict a perſon, 4 Ys 
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emi 


hence figuratively uſe 


of the ſame kind, as a double ter- 
tian; or of different kinds, as an 


Intermittent tertian, and a quoti- 


dian, called a Semitertian. 
- Inpia Herba. Cud weed. 
Iupluvium. An embrocation. 
Im poſtlume, is a collection of mat- 


ter or pus in any part, either from 

an obſtruction of the fluids in that 

: | wh which make them change into 
u 


tuch matter, or from a tranſlation 
of it from ſome other, where it is 
generated. 1 
Indotence. It is the want of any 
wer; but generally applied to an 
ſufficiency in the male to impreg- 


nate the female. 


Impregnation, is cauſed by the 
Kon of the male ſeed in coition, 
by which the female conceives, ar 
becomes with young, It is alſo 

ſed in pharmacy 
for the fating one body with an- 
ther; as any menſtruum is ſaid to be 


impregnated with a body that is dit- 


falved in it, as much as its pores are 
able to receive. 7 
Inpuber, is faid of ſuch as have 


not yet hair upon their privy parts, 


which beſpeaks a ripeneſs for gene- 


ration; but Helmont, with ſome 


others, affirm females, capable of 


conception before ſuch an appear- 


ANCE, 


Imus venter. The abdomen ;, but 

ſometimes it means only the hy po- 
rium. | 

/ inadequate idea, is a partial or in- 


complete 1 of any thing 


to the min 
Irani mate, is ſaid of every thing 


which hath not animal life. 


tnanity, from inanis, empty, is the 
fame as vacuity, and implies the ab- 


fence of. a body, ſo that nothing 


remains but ſpace. 
Tnappetency, is a want or loſs of 


Cay, 10 


Fmpulſe, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
das Impetus, which ſee. 


| Incantation, is uſed for a way of 
curing diſeaſes by charms, defended 
by Paracelſus, Helmant, and ſome 
other chemical enthuſiaſts : but 
thofe who have purſued a hetter way 
of reaſoning, have deſpiſed ſuch de · 
luſions. | : | 
Incaleſcence, is grawing hot, as 
many bodies do by motion and fric- 
tion ; or as quick-lime, by pouring 
water upon it. | 
Incarnation, from in, and caro, 


Halt, is the healing or filling up ul- 5 


cers and wounds with new fleſh, and 
the medicines which affect this are 
commonly called Incarnatives. 
Incendium. A burning fever, or 
ſometimes any burning heat. 
Ixcenſio. The ſame as Incendium, 
It is alſo a hot inflammatory tu- 
mor. ; ; | 
Tuceration, It is the reduction of 
any dry ſubſtance to the conſiſtence 
of wax, by the gradual admixture 
of any fluid therewith. 
Incerniculum. A ſtrainer or ſieve. 


In Anatomy, it is a name for the pel> 


vis of the kidney. 

'Incide, from incido, to cut. Me. 
dicines are ſaid thus to do, which 
conſiſt of pointed and ſharp parti; 
cles, as acids, and moſt ſalts; by 
the force or infinuation of which 
the particles of other bodies are di- 
vided from one another, which be- 


fore cohered. And thus ſome ex- 


Etorating medicines are ſaid to 
incide or cut the phlegm, when By 


break it fo as to occaſion its d 


charge. | | 
Fucidence, from incido, to fall, or 
go forward ; expreſſes the direction 


with which one body ſtrikes upon 


another; and the angle made by 
that line, and the plane ſtruck upon, 
is called the angle of incidence. 


In the occurſions of two moving 


bodies, their incidence is faid to be 
perpendicular ,or oblique, as their 


directions, or lines of motion, make 


muß _ 
= 


at the point of contact. 


"AS eee, oO 
- ſtraight line, or an oblique angle phyſics, to expreſs the mutual a- 
e b | Tee HP proach or trylency of tay lute 3 
lines, or planes, towards one au- 
other; ſo that their directions make 
either a ſtraight line at the point of © * 
contact, oan angle, of a 


See Angle 
of Incidence. wy 2 
' Incineration, from in, and cineres, 
aftes ; is the reduction of any body 
into aſhes, by n N 
Trcifores, See Teeth, 
Tnciforit Duftus, Theſe are tw 


. eanals which go from the bottom of 


the internal nares, acroſs the arch 
of the palate, and open behind the 
firſt and largeſt of the dentes inci- 


forii : their lower orifices are in the 
© *foramen palatinum antenus. 


Incifores inferiores Cowperi, (Muſc.) 
They ariſe from the alveoli of the 


lateral inciſores of the lower jaw, 


and are inſerted into the middle of 
the ſemiorbicylaris of the lower lip. 
Inc iſoret Laterales. _ A fort of bi- 


- ceps-muſcles, which nnite into one 


at their lower end: they ariſe from 
the os maxillare, below the middle 
tendon of the orbicularis palpebra- 
rum, and below the edge of the or- 


lines, 


: 


bit in the os maxillare, - near the 


union of this bone with the os ma- 


læ: theſe two portions (on each 


- fide) unite about the lateral dentes 


inciſorii. ; 
Incifores Medii, alſo called Incifores 
minores a or Inciſores minores 
ſuperiores. 
"muſcles, | ſituated near each other 
below the ſeptum narium : they rife 
from the 'os maxillare, on the al- 
yeoli of the firſt inciſores, and are 
inſerted into the middle and upper 
part of the upper lip. | 
Inciſorium. A table whereon a 
tient is laid, in order to have an 
ncifion made on any part. | 
Inciſerum Foramen. See Maxilla- 


* 4% 


ria ſuperiora Oſſa. 


Inclination, is when a clear li- 
quor is poured off from ſome feces, 
or ſediment, by only ſtopping the 
veſſel; which is alſo called Decan- 


© Fatien, This term, is alſo uſed in 


hey are two ſmall ſhort 


glutination. 
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greater 

or leſſer magnitude, See Incidence. 
Incommenſurable Quantities, aye 

thoſe which have no aliquot parts, 


or any common meaſure that ma 


meaſure them. 


Incontinency, is faid. of ſuch na. 
tural diſcharges as are involuntary - 
through weakneſs, as of involun- © 
tary crying, & c. It is alſo applied 
to an indulgence of unlawiul de- 


fires. 


Incorporation, from in, and corpus, 
a body; imbodyin 
of the particles of different bodies 
ſo together, as to appear an uniform 


is the mixi 


ſubſtance, or compoſition of the 


whole, without diſcerning the in- 


redients, or bodies mixed, in 
of their particular qualities. 
Tncorruptible, is a 


and Intorrupta is frequently ſaid of 
a virgin, who hath had no venereal 
intercourſe with a man. 


Incraſſating, is the rendering flu- vg 
ids thicker than before, by the mix 


ied by ſore. 
to ſuch medicines 1 il not decay: 


— 


8 
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ture of leſs fluid particles. See AK. 5 


Incruſt ation. 
induction of a cruſt, or eſehar upon 
any part. 2 | 

Incubo, or Incubus, is called AA 
ma Notturnum, the night aſthma, 
and night-mere, becauſe there ſeems 


a weight upon the breaſt as if ſome- 
n it. The cauſes are 
nearly the fame as in a humoral 


what rode u 


aſthma, and the ſame means of cure 


will alſo herein do ſervice; though 


it is a caſe that ſeldom happens, and 


very often is only in the imagina- 


tion, from the impreſſion of dreams, 
or a diſtemperaturs of thought. 


Incus vation, 


* 


In Surgery it is the 


— 
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Tucurnatian, is the bendin ga bone, 


or any other body, from its natural 


_ ſhape. 


. * a 
Incus, Sec Ear. . 


\* Index, the fore-finger, from i 


Hence the exten 
called [zd:icater.- 


co, to point or direct; N that 
finger is 3 fo uſed. And 
or indicis, is alſo 


Indian Arroto- ret, Maranta. 
Iniliana radix, i. e. Tpecacuapha. 
Jndian Cern. Zea. 
Indian God Tree, Ficus Religigſa. 
A ſpecixs of ficus. 
- Indicberry. See Ceculus Indus. 
| dadica Camotes, i. e. Potatoes. 
Indcated, is that which' is dire&- 


ed to be done in any diſeaſe. And, 


Indicatian, is of four kinds, vital, 


_ preſervative, curative, and palli- 


I 


ative, as it directs what is to be 
done to continue life, cutting off 
the cauſe of an approaching diſ- 
temper, curing it whilſt it is actu- 
ally preſcat, or leſſening its effects, 
or taking off ſome of its ſymptoms 
before it can be wholly removed. 
Tndicating Days, are the ſame as 
1 


critical days. ; 


Indicator, i. e. "Exterfor Indicis, 
Mzuſculns, . 

| Indico, i. e. Judlicum. f 

Indicum, the Indi go blue plant. 

Indieum Balſamum, 1. e. Ball. Pe- 
uv. 

Indi cum Ligurm, logwood. 

Tndicas, frreet and bitter coſtus. 

Indicus Morbus, the venereal diſ- 
S | | | 
 Indignatotizcs Muſculzs; a muſcle 
is thus called, which is ſyppoſed to 
draw the eye from its inner corner 
outwards, which, gives an. appear- 
ance of ſcorn and anger; but that 


is properly a compound motion of 


0 


two muſcles, for which fee Exe. 
Indigo. Sce Indicum and Iudigo- 

. CdS ond | 
Indigo, (haſtard.) See Amor;ha. 
Judigefera. Indigo. "A . in 
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Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
twenty-three ſpecies. 

Induration,. from durus, hard; are 


ſuch things as givea harder or firm- 


er conſiſtence to another, by a 
greater ſolidity of their particles, or 


as diſſipate the thinner part of any 
matter, ſo as to leave the remainder 


harder. Thus a tumor is indurated 
either by the addition of earthy and 


ſolid particles, as in ſcirrhi, aud 


knotty ſwellings; or by trauſpiring 
the thinner parts through the ſkin, 
whereby the remainder grows more 
fixed, as in an edema. 
Indium. A ſhirt, alſo the am 


In vt. Slothful. 
Inertiæ vit. See Nature, laws of. 
Inf ans. An infant. Fred. Hoff- 


man. ſays, that the human ſpecies 


are infants untii they begin to talk, 
Infant, hath by ſome been uſed 
ſo looſely as to expreſs a child even 
in the womb, but more ſtrictly to 


include from the time of birth to 


that of uſing ſpeech, as the term 
non fando, or not ſpeaking, imports: 
though others again extend it to ſe- 
ven years of age. 7 

Infection, a inicio; is that 
manner of communicating a diſ- 
eaſe by ſome. etflu via, or particles 


which fly off from diſtempered bo- 


dies, and nüxing with the juices of 
others, which occaſion the ſame. diſ⸗ 


orders as in the bodies they came 


from. See Poi/ens. Though, 
Infectio is ſometimes uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe as Tind-ra, as the ars 
infectoria, is the art of ſtaining or 
dy ing. 5 * 
; gie An operation by 
which the prepuce was prevented 
from fliding back above the glans 
penis. 8 
Infirmarv, is the place where ſick 


perſons are taken care of either far 
nurſing or cure, | 


3 
This is that clafs 
among 


Iiſiammables. 


IN 


amo 
take 
Injiammable Air. See Gas inflexs- 
mable, 
eee It 18 roperly de- 
fined to be.an Was circulation 


in any part, from irritation, exter- 
nal, or internal, local or univerſal. 


See Plilegmon. 


Inflation, a blowing up, is the 


ſtretching or filling any part with a 

flatulent or windy ſubſtance. 
Tnflexion, is ſaid of the bending 

rays of light by a different medium. 

. Infloreſcence, in botany, is the 
manner in which the flowers are 
faſtened to the plant by the pedun- 
cle. 
| Tufluent, flowing together, or in- 
to; expreſſes any liquor or juice, 
that by the contrivance of nature, 
and the laws of circulation, falls 


into another current or receptacle. 


Thus with reſpect to the common 
receptacle, the chy le is its influent 


juice, and ſo is the bile to the gall - 


bladder, and venal blood to the 
heart in its diaſtole ; and the like. 
Influenza, The name of a peeu- 
liar kind of catarrhal fever, which 
whenit appears has generally been 
remarkably e-idemical. In the 
London Medical Objervations, & c. 


it is obſerved, that whilſt it was the 
general opinion of philoſophers, 


that all things upon earth were go- 
verned by the heavens, phyſicians 
imputed the epidemical catarrhal 
ſemi-peſtilential'fever, to the influ- 
ence of the ſtars; whence the Ita- 


lians gave it the name of influenza. 


This diſeaſe is the febris catarrhalis, 
e of Hippocrates, which is 
e ſame as the tuſſis ene of 
Sydenham. 
Infra Scapularis, 0 22 ) alſo 
called Infra Spinatus, It ariſes from 


the ſurface 0 the bone on its out- 


ſide, as far as the baſis of the ſca- 


„ 
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pula runs over the capſular liga. 
ment, and is inſerted into the outer 
tuberoſity of the os bumeri, c 
Ing the arm round, and parti . fo 
ing it, being the reverſe of 925 
ae Spinatus. 
Infra Scapularis, | * 6% Subjcagula | 
ris. 
Infra 3 
1. 
Infundibukum, is a funnel: whences 
many parts iu a human body having 
any reſemblance thereunto in ſhape, | 
are thus called; as the [nfundib buds 
Gerebri, .and Jeferdibolum Renum 3 
for which ſee Brain, and Kidneys.:" 
and ſome parts of plants, for the 
ſame reaſon, are called Infundibuli- 
fortes. dee Flowers. Fl 7 
Infuſion, is that part of pharmacy 
whereby the virtues of plants, roots, ; 
and the like, are drawn out, by let-  - - - 
ting them cep only in ſome con- ü 
venient menſtruum, and this is con- 
cerned in bodies of a laxer texture 
than thoſe which require decoction, 
and whoſe parts are ſo light as not 
to admit of a greater motion with⸗ 


out hazard of flying away in va- 


. an iufuſion. Sonette | 
it means a clyſter, or an injection. 
Inga. Ray takes notice of four 
trees of this name. 
Inga, a ſpecies of Mimoſa. 
Ingravidatio, i. e. Inpregnatis. 
Tngenite, inborn, 1 is any diſeaſe, or | 
habit, that comes into the world ich 
a perſon, and fignifies the ſame * 
moſt as hereditary, . - 
Ingefta, is uſcd for the various. I 
: 


See Tra Scaps- . 
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kinds of bodies received as aliment 
into the human ſtomach. 

Ingluuies, is the gizzard of birds, * 
but is alſo applied to an inordinats — 
or voracious appetite. vi 

Ingravidatien, is the fame as im- þ 


pregnation or going with child. 


In ęrediemta, from ingregiar, to go | ; 
WES. G | ] 
| 1 
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„„ 
in together ; are all the jingle which 


go into the compoſition of any one 
medicine. 


the igh to above the ſecret 


and commonly called the Grein: and 
Inguinalis, is given to any ſub- 


diviſions made of that part, on 8 
thing therein contained, or applic 
thereunto as a medicine. 


Inguinalis, a name of the ſtar- 
wort. 


Inbamation : fome ents have 


3 fancied thus to call that kind of di- 


geſtion which is performed by bury- 
ing the materials in dung, or in the 
earth. 

» Tnion, ies, the occiput. Blan- 
card fays it is the beginning of the 

inal marrow : others ſay, it is the 
back part of the neck. 

Injaculatio. 80 Helmont calls a 
diforder which conſiſts of a violent 
ſpaſmodic 
an immobility of the body. 

[ajeffion, on injicio, to caſt, or 
throw into, is any medicine made to 
be injected by a ſyringe, clyſter- 
pipe, or. any other inſtrument, into 
any part of the body. It is a com- 
mon term likewife for the filling 
the veſſels with wax, or any other 


proper matter, to thew their ſhapes 


and ramifieatĩons, often done by ana- 


tomiſts. 

Innominata Arteria. It is the 
external branch of the external iliac 
artery, at its diviſion about the 


hole in the ligamentum Poupartii. 


It aſcends outwardly to the inſide 
of the ſpine of the ilium. It is loſt 


in the muſcles of the belly, and it 
ſends branches to the liacus inter- 
nus. | 
Innominatæ Olandulæ, i i. e. Glan - 
dulæ Lachrymaler. ö 
Innominata, or Innominatum, wich- 
out a name: many bs of the 
dody are left under t indiſtinct 
dam: 3 4s the : 


* 
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wen, is from the upper part of 


5 in the ſtomach, and 
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Tunominata Glandula Oculi, now 
called Caruncula Oculi. See Eye. 
Innominata Tunica Oculi. See B He. : 
Innominatum Os, See Hlium. 
[nnominati Nervi, a name of the 
fifth pair of nerves. 
" Tnmitritio, i. e. Atrophia, 
Liocarpus, a genus in n 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Inoculation, is the grafting of one 
tree upon another; which is often 
ſo contrived as to have many differ - 
ent fruits proceed from the ſame 
ſtock, by grafting different ſlips in- 
to its ſevetal branches. | 
Inoculation, in the preſent prac- 
tice, is a term almoſt wholly appro- 
priated to the artificially communi. 
cating certain infections, particu- 
larly that of the ſmall-pox, from 
one fubje& to another. This is 
ufually performed in the following 
manner. After due preparation, a 
flight puncture with point of a 


lancet, previouſly dipped i in the va- 


riolous matter, is made in one arm. 
In ſeven or eight days the diſtem- 
per commonly appears, and in ge- 


neral terminates in the moſt favour- 


able manner. The ſtrongeſt proof 
of the great advantages of mocula- 
tion, may be drawn from this con- 
ſideration, that notwithſtanding the 
great numbers inoculated in ſeveral 
counties in England, by perſons 
equally raſh and illiterate, yet it 
rarely happens that any one dies of 
the diſtemper: there are even in- 
ſtanees where not a ſingle patient in 
ſeveral hundreds has miſcarried. | 
: Inophyllam, a ſpecies of ealophyl- 
im. 
Ingſculation, from in and Ne. s 
a little mouth or orifice. See Ana- 


vietude, without reſt; is ns 

ir 7 ſenſation, from what cau 

ſoe ver, that prevents a perſon's s be- 

we,” 

dneſs ; which ſee 
1 Some 


ing at reſt or 


luſania, 
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© Some difinguith, nnd juRiy cnough, ,h hee the ſhine a. M. 


tween this, which is hereditary, a. ; 3 
or ſome other diſtemper, and that Infpiſſate, to thicken; is when 
which is influenced by the heavenly a liquid is brought to a thicker con- 
bodies, and 8 the moon, . ſiſtence by evaporating the thinner 
which therefore is called Lanacy. ets a thus juices, as that of 
A man is ſaid to be inſane, when liquofice, are infpiffated. © * el 
,  the.relations of things are ſo falfely , ſ»fillation. It fqmetimes imports 
perceived by the mind, that the the ſame as embrocation. 2 
paſſions or the actions of the man aftinct, is that aptitude, fitneſs, 
are contrary to reaſon. dr diſpoſition in any creature, which - 
Leck, where in is taken poſitively, by its peculiar formation it is natu- 
expreſſes ſuch animals as are divided rally endowed witz. 5 
into, or incompaſſed with rings or  1»/ita, a fillet; alſo a flat worm 
divifions,. capable of being parted, in the inteſtines. = 4 | 
without utterly deſtroying ; 08 1 Inflitutions, are a ſyſtem of laws | 
theſe. there are ſeveral kinds, and of or rules in ay particular ſcience 3 * 
which Aldrovandus hath given de- and ſo pliyfical or medicinal infiz- 
ſcriptions ; but ſince it bath been ion are ſuch as teach the neceſſary 
much more accurately done by precognita to the practice of medi- 
Swammerdam in his Hiforia Inſec- cine, or the cure of diſeaſes, _ 
torum generalis. : Inſufation, the blowing into any 


Inſecbile, where it is uſed in a cavity, in order thereby to conve 


- 


1 


- 


8 ſenſe, as it frequently is, 

igniſies that which cannot be further 

cut or divided, as an atom: but, 
n/eftion is variouſly uſed by ana- 


tomiſts for the different unions of 


the parts with one another. 

_ du{e/jion, a fitting over relaxing 

vapours. Alſo a ſemicupium. 
Infidentia. See Epiſtaſic. 
In/idians, infidions, latent. It is an 

epithet of diſeaſes which betray no 

evident {ymptem, but are ready on 


any provocation to break forth as it Intemperies, the ſame as a dyſcra- 
| | : ſy, or ill habit, i. e. Dy/cine/fia. * 
dnfipid, that which hath no taſte. ' 


were by a ſurprize. 


Inſpientia, A low degree of deli- 


| rium. 


 Tnfolation, from in ſole, in the ſun. 
An expoſing any thing to the ſun. 


- Infuſion in the warmth of the ſun. 


The diſeaſe thus named is the ſame 
as the iftus ſolaris. N 
Inſommum, a dream. 


Inſpiration, from in and ſpire, to 
: _— 


tion which draws the air-1ato the. 


lungs. See Re/piration. 


4 | 
- 


any thing medicinal to a part at- 


feed. 
Inſultus. 
acceſs of a paroxyſm. 
Integument, is uſed 
for any common coverings of the 
body, whether the cuticula, cutis, 


or the membranes of any particular, 
Beſides its uus! 


parts. : 
Intemperantia. 


ſignification CY food, it fome=- 
times is the ſame as dyſcineſia. 


Intention, is that judgment or par- 
ticular method of cure which a phy- 
ſician forms to himſelf from a . 


examination of ſymptoms. In ae 


ſics it ſignifies the increaſe of an 


power or quality, as remiſſioh is its 
decreaſe or dimiuution; and in me- 


taphyſics alſo it is uſed for the ex- 


ertion of the intellectual faculties,” 
with more than ordinary vigour. It 
in; is that part of reſpira - ſometimes ſignifies either extenion 


or indication. | 


 Interceptio, i. e. Apoleafs, 3 
f | G . 


dy anatomiſts 


* 


= 


The firſt invaſion or 


deter. 


k 
1 


Y 
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Intercoſtal, from inter, between, 


and ce, ribs; is any thing between 
the xibs: hence, 


Iuteregſtal arteries, veins, nerves, 
&c. are thoſe which branch between 
the ribs: and, | . 

Intercoftal Muſclet, are the exter- 


nal and internal, which are forty- 


four in number, one of each ſort 
being between every two rihs; they 
ariſe from the lower edges of each 
ſuperior rib, and are inſerted into 
the upper edges of each inferiof rib. 


Their fibres decuſſate one another; 


thoſe of tlie external run obliquely 
from the back part forward, but 


\ thoſe of the internal from the fore 


part backwards; they are thin and 


'f:ſhy. 


Interegſtal Nerves. They are form- 
ed of ſome of the dorſal, and indeed 
of all the ſpinal nerves; alſo of 
branches from the fifth and ſixth 
pairs from the brain. | 
Tntercofial veins. See Azygos. 
Intercurrent Fevers, thoſe which 
happen in certain ſeaſons only, are 
alled fationary; but otiters are call- 
ed by Sydenham, intercurrents. 
Intercarrent Pulſe, i. e. Intercidens 
Puljus. | 1 | 
| . DEE, from inter, between, and 
entem, the tin, i. e. Anaſarea. 
" Interdentium, the intervals between 
teeth of the fame order. 
. Interdigitum, a corn betwixt the 
toes. 
Imerfemineum, the perinæum. | 


 TInterlumius Morbus, the epilepſy. 


Intermiſto, the intervals betwixt 


two fits of any diſtemper. 


_ Intermittent, is a Ceſſation of any 


© panticv4raQtion for ſome time, and 


that time is called the-interval : 


thus fevers which go off, and Toon : 
ther dif. - 


return again; as alſo a 


. tempers, are called intermittents, in 


. +1 * ” 
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oppolition to thoſe which are al- 


ways continued; and a pulſe which, 
” after fo many ſtrokes, ſtops, or loſes 


® x4 
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IN 
one in its due time, is alſo thus 
called. Ft . 

Internodi, from inter, between, 
and nodi, joints, are in botany thoſe 


little ſpaces contained between 


any two knots or joints of the ſtalk 
of a plant; and in anatomy, the 
Extenſores Pollicis, which ſee, are ſo 
called. | $ 45 en 
Internuntii Dies, critical days. 
Internus, a name of the Jaxator 
membranæ tympani. nl 
Interaſſei, from inter, between, 
and ot, a bone; the muſcles which 
move the fingers are thus called from 
their ſituation, being contained be- 
tween the ſpaces of the bones of the 
metacarpus: ſome reckon ſix of 
them, and others eight ; the one 
half liebetwixt the ſpaces theſe bones 
leave towards the palm of the hand, 
and they are called internal inter- 
Mei, ariſing from the upper part of 
the bones of the metacarpus next 
the carpus; and being inferted on 
the internal ſides of the firſt bones 
of the fingers with the lumbricales, 


they are the adductores digitorum, 


for they bring the fingers to the 
thumb. The other half are con- 
tained in the ſpaces that the bones 
of the metacarpus leave on the back 
of the hand; they riſe from the 
upper part of the bones of the me- 
tacarpus, next the carpus, and they 
are inſerted on the external ſides of 
the firſt bones of the fingers; and 
theſe are the adductores digitorum, 
for they draw the fingers from the 


thumb. In the feet, ſeveral ſmall 


muſcles fill up the four inteſtices 
between the metatarſal bones, much 


after the ſame manner as in the 


hand. Their uſe with reſpect to 
the toes, is ſimilar to that of the 
ſame ſort of muſcles in the hands. 
Interpellatus Morbas. In Para- 
cglſus it is a diſeaſe attended witn 
irregular or uncertain paroxyſms. 


ner polatus Dies. Paracelſus 
theſe 


” 
. 
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theſe are the days interpolated be. 
twixt two paroxyſm es. 
Interceptum, uvula, and the 
ſeptum narium. 8 
 _ , Inter ſpinalis Colli, are two muſ- 
cles that in part ariſe fleſhy, and 
partly tendinous, from the ſpines of 
he loins, and the inferior part of 
e thorax, and are inſerted into the 
fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſpines of the 
thorax: theſe join the longiſſimus 
dorſi: on another part they ariſe 
m the ſuperior parts of each 
double Fea proce s of the neck, 
except that of the ſecond. vertebra, 
and are inſerted into the inferior 
parts of all the ſpines. "Theſe muſ- 
cles draw the ſpines of the vertebrae 
nearer to one another, 
Intertranſverſales, or? Theſe muſ- 
Intratranſverſales, f cles lie be- 
tween the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
neck, ſerving to bend it to one fide, 
They appear alſo in the loins. Win- 
flow calls them Tranfver/ales colli 
minores. | ; 
Intertrigo, is an excoriation of the 
thighs or parts adjacent to the anus, 
or what we commonly expreſs by 
loſs: of leather, by riding. It is 
 alfo ſometimes uſed to ſignify other 
inds of chafing, or eroſion of the 
kin, from internal cauſes, jt 
© Intervertebrales Muſculi, They 
- ariſe from the body of one vertebra 
laterally, and are inſerted after an 
oͤblique progreſs, into the back part 
of the other vertebra, immediately 
above it. They draw the vertebrz 
nearer to one another, and a little to 
one ſide. Fi | 
Inteſtinet. Theſe make a long and 
large pipe, which by ſeveral cir- 
cumvolutions and turnings reaches 
from the pylorus to the anus: they 
are knit all along to the edges of a 
membrane, called the Me/enrery, and 


. 
* * 


are ſix times as long as the body to 


which they appertain, that the chyle 


* 


which eſcapes the laCteals of one 


(- 453; ): 


one another than in the great 


bn, 
\ 
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of the guts, may be taken tip 85 


by thoſe: of the next. They are 


compoſed of three coats, of Which 


the firſt and inmoſt is made up of 
ſnort fibres bound together 
fine blood - veſſels, and diſpoſed 
thoſe of the ſtomach; for the 
length of the fibres is the thickneſs 


of the coat. If the meſenteric artery-. 


be carefully injected with warm 


water, theſe will ſeparate from 


one another, and become viſible t 


the naked eye. They act aſter the 
ſame manner as thoſe of the inner 
membrane of the ſtomach, for the 


contracting of the cavity of the guts: 
This coat being much longer than 
the other, lies in wrinkles or plaits, 
called Valvulæ Conniventes, Which 


in the ſmall guts form larger feg- 


ments of circles, and are Cloſer to 


where they are broader, and tec 
chiefly deſigned to ſuſtain the weight 
of the fzeces; whereas the others, 
hy retarding the motion of the chyle, 
and by directty oppoſing the mouths 
of the lacteal veſſels, (which are in 
the upper ſides of the valves) to its 
paſſage, give it a more favourable 
opportunity, and better chance for 
entering, than otherwiſe it could 
have. This coat has likewiſe a 4 17 
number of little glands, which in 
the ſmall guts lie in cluſters every 
where but where they are knit to the 


meſentery. In the great guts thex 


are much fewer, and are placed at 
ſome diſtance from one another. 


The uſe of theſe glands is diſputed; 


tome think that they ſeparate the 
ſlime which beſmears the inſide of 
the inteſtines, to defend them 
againſt the acrimony of the bile; 


but this comes more probably from 


ſome remainders of the chyle. O- 
thers take them for the mouths of 


many lacteals where there are no 


glands, But if it be confiderrd that "5, 


wy 
4 


fare 
eem 
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the lacteal veſſels: but there are 
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they are chiefly placed where the 
lacteals are moſt numerous, it will 
be found reaſonable to think, that 
they ſeparate a liquor for diluting 
the thick chyle, that it may the 
more eaſily enter the narrow ori- 


fices of the lacteal veins. The ſe- 


cond: coat is made up of two orders 
of muſcular fibres; of which one 
ns ſtraight, according to the 


5 5 of the guts; the other goes 


round, and its fibres are more rea- 
ſonably thought to deſcribe a ſpi- 
ral line than circles: for if, as ſome 
imagine, theſe fibres were not ſpi- 
ral, but circular, it is not eaſy to 
conceive, how that conſtant and 
uniform vermicular, or wave- like 
motion of the 1ateſtines, could be 
tranſmitted- from part to part by 


fibres, which had no communication 


with. one another; but which having 
once ſurrounded the guts, are at 
both ends fixed to the edge of the 
meſentery: whereas now, by the 
ſucceſſive motion of the parts of 
theſe two orders of fibres, the guts 
are in a continual undulation, which 
is called the Periſtaltic motion, from 
ber, contralio, to contract. The 
third and external coat is com- 
mon, and comes from the Perito- 
JJ <5. 4 
Though the inteſtines be one con- 
tinued pipe, yet they are divided 
into ſix parts; three thin and ſmall, 
and three thick and great. The 
three former are the duodenum, je- 
junum, and ileon, or ilium; the 
uodenum is the firſt part of the = 
teſtines, which ſee under that word : 
the jejunum begins at the firſt wind- 
ing of the guts under the colon, 
where the 
making ſeveral turnings and wind- 


ings from the left fide to the right, 


3 


5 


and from the right again to the left; 


it is continued to the ilium, filling all 
the upper part of the umbilicai re- 
ddiou, being about twelve or thirteen 


21 * .& ot : +. dz -3 46 % " ” . ** % 7» 


vulus or iliac. 


uodenum ends; and 


n 


hands breadth long. It differs fro 
the ilium only in this, that it Na 
ſome more venæ lacteæ, into which 
the chyle paſſing, it is found always 
more empty, and therefore called 
Fejunum, which fignifies' Aungry ; 
and the folds of its inner coat are 
nearer one an ther, and in greater 
number than in thoſe of the ilium. 
The third'and laſt of the ſmall guts, 
is the Iron or Nlium, about twenty 
one hands breadth long ;* it, begins 
where the jejunum = and mak- 
ing ſeveral turnings and windings, 
it ills all the lower part of the um- 
bilical region, and all the ſpace be- 
tween the lia, and is continued to 
the beginning of the colon at right 
angles: its paſſage is a little narrow . 
er than that of the jejunum, and its 
coats. ſomewhat thinner. This in⸗ 
teſtine, becauſe of its ſituation, 
falls eaſily down into the ſcrotum, 
by the production of the perito- 
næum: in it alſo happens the vol- 
paſſion, when one 
part of this gut enters the chVity ot 
the part immediately above or be- 
low it. The thick and great gn 
are the Cæcum, Colon, and Rea 
tum : the two former are deſcribed 
under thoſe - names, which ſeel 
The rectum is the laſt of the tet. 
tines: it is a hand's breadth and a 
half long; its cavity is about three 
fingers in diameter, and its coats are 
thicker than thoſe of the colon; it 
begins at the upper of the os 
ſacrum, where the colon ends, and 


going ſtraight down, it is tied to the 


extremity of the coccyx by the pe- 
ritonzum behind, and to the neck 

of the bladder in men, and in wo- 
men to the neck of the womb, be- 
fore, from whence comes the ſym- 
pathy between thoſe parts. There 

is very much fat about its external 
fide, for which reaſon it is called 


the Fat. Cut : its extremity- forms 


the anus, into which there are three 
LEE ey © ERA © 
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3 inſerted; the frſt is the 
ſpbincter ani, which is a fleſhy mul- 
cle, about four fin broad, com- 

fed of circular fibres, which: em- 
brace the extremities of the rectum 
for three, fingers height, and which 
hang overitanother finger's breadth: 
it is connected e. towards the 
acceleratores urinz in mer, and to 


the neck of the womb is women, Fell up. It is N tumor or Well. | 


and backwards to the os coccygis. 
Its uſe is to ſhut the paſſage of the 
anus, which the weight of the fæ- 
ces opens. The other two muſcles 
are the levatores ani; they ariſe 
from the internal and lateral ſide oſ 
the os iſchii, and are inſerted into 
the ſphincter ani; they draw the 
. anus upwards. See Męſentery 
Inteftinalis Arteria, i. e. Dubs 
nalis Arteria, and G 2 dextra ar- 
teria. | 
Iuteſtinalis Vena, i. e. Duodenaliis 
vena, 
| Inteftinorum Solamen. Thus Hoff- 
man calls aniſeeds, and Van Hel- 
mont calls their oil. 
- Intorſon, in Botany, is the fexion. 
- or bending of any part of a'plant 
towards one fide, There are vari- 
ous genera with ſtems wining in dif- 
| firent directions, and eek” 
claſpers. In ſome plants there is 
found a contorfion of the fibres, 
which anſwers the oſe of an 
ebe ometer; the fibres being affect. 
y the quality of the air, the ſpi- 
ral part twiſts or untwiſts as the 
1 varies: 4 obſerving which, 
e temperature the air may be 
diſcovered. J 
. Intoxication, from rot-, poiſon, 
_ venom. It is properly the ſame as 
iafectio; but it is now generally uſed 
in the tame ſenſe as inebriation. 
Intraſpinaler. See Interſpinaler. 
egen. See Intertranſ* 
er ſales. 
Tatxicatus, an epithet of the bi- 
eaudalis muſculus. - 


: 
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Trtrinſeci, painful diſorders or 
internal parts 

Intraceſſio, i i. e. Deprefts: 

Tntroſuſception.” It is a pots 
tural Rebel of one portion of an 
inteſtine into another, or a 7+ 
cation of an inteſtine,” 

Tntfia, a ſpecies of Mint/a.-- 

Intumęſcence, from 5 10 


1 


-t 


in 
ee iſeeptio, i. We he fees 
tion, 

Intybus, wild fuceory, a- ſpecies 
of Cichorium. 

Inula, elecampane, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, He enumerates 
ta enty- nine ſpesies beſides varie- 
ties. 

Irunct ion. It is either the abvieh 
of anointing, or the materials with. 
which a part is anointed. 

Inuſtion, is ſometimes uſed for hot 
and dry ſeaſons ; but moſt com- 
monly by ſurgeons for the peine 


of the cautery- 

Invaleſcentia, and Nee 
where in is taken privatively, is the 
want of health; whence , u 
one diſabled by ficknels from fer. 
Vice. 

Inverecundum 0s, i.e. Os Foods. ; 

Inverfio” Uteri. = See Procidentia 
Utert. 

Inveſiigate, is uſed for the ans 
as enquire or ſearch out, but meſt 
commonly by mathematicians for 
the ſolution of problems. 

Inveterate, is applied to tea“ 
in the ſame ſenſe as obſtinate, and 
generally likewiſe ſuppoſes a long 
continuance; but the diſtinctions 
which ſome writers make between 
this and chronical, are hardly Wend 
mentioning here. 

Involucra, the ſecundines; Ss 
called from their coming next after 
the child. They form an univerſal. 
covering for the fetus, and the was 

os g 8 ter 


er in which it floats during preg- 
nancy. 


 Iroolucrum, is faid of any com- 
mon covering of particular parts in 


the body; whence, 

Involucrum Cordis, is the Pericar- 
"How, which ſee. - | 
Txvolacrum, among botaniſts is 
the calyx of an umbel. - - 
' Involuntary, is ſaid of any natu- 
ralexcretion,whichhappens through 
weakneſs or want ot power to re- 
train it; as alſo of all cohvulſi ve 
motions where the muſcles are in- 
vigorated to action, without the 
conſent of the mind. 

Ton, the violet. 
_ - - Tonia, ground-pine. 

| 1 Zonthos, iorbos. So the Greeks call 

the hard pimples in the face, which 
the Latins call by the'name ole ar 5 
and Gutta Reſacea. 

8 ef ſugar of vio- 


Inatifios:, a defect in the tongue 
of organs of ſpeech, which renders 
perſon incapable of progpuncing 
his. letters, 
Loui, a reſtorative alimentary li- 
uor prepared in Japan. It is made 
om the gravy of half- roa ſted beef, 
but as to the reſt it is kept a ſecret. 
I Jpecacuanha, a ſpecies of pſycho- 
tria. The college have retained 
this root in their Pharmacopœia; a 
wine, Vinum Ipecacuanhæ, is pre- 
2 with it: it enters the Pulvis 
pecacuanhæ Compoſitus, which is 
intended as a ſudſtitute for Dover' $ 
Powder. 
| Trecarndnha, (baſtard), a ſpecies 
of aſclepias. 
; Tpecacuanha, Fa . See NI 
teu. | 
_* Jpomteen, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates twenty- 
two ſpecies. 
LJralla, a ſpecies of palm-tree. | 
Jrefine, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one 5272 
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eſt, the mo 


1 n 

Tria, à ſpecies of e | 
Lringus, eryngo. un 

Trio, a ſpecies abet 1 
is called Broad. leaved Kae 
A 

tris; The fore part of the tunica - 
. is thus named, becauſe 
of the denn & of its colours. dee 
Eye. 

"ht, flag, Bower de luce, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. Of ſpecies 
he enumerates e beſides 
varieties. 

Iris Hlorentina, white Florentine 
Tris: Some ſuppoſe it to be only a 
variety of the 1r/5 Germanica. The 
college have retained this root in 
their Pharmacopœia; it enters the 
Trochiſci Amyli, 2 called 
Troch. Bech. Alb. + + | 

Iris I 1garis, is the N Germa- 
a Linn: 

Iris Paluſtris. It i is the Iri Pen, 
Linn. Acorus. 

Tron. It is a genus in the claſs of 
metals. It is-one of the imperfect 
metals; of a livid white colour 
approachin : it ĩs the hard, 

Fel elaſtic, and next to pla- 
tina, the moſt difficult to fuſe of all 
the metals. It is the only mętal 
which hath the property of ſtriking 
fire, either with a vitrifiable ſtone, 
or another piece of iron. Next to 
a gold, it is the moſt tenacious: an 
iron-wire, one-tenth of an inch di- 


ameter, can ſupport a weight of 450 
It is 
ductile enough, when very pure, to 


pounds without breaking. 


be drawn out into threads as fine as 
hair, ſince. perukes have been made 
of them. It is the only known 


ſubſtance in nature which is attraRt- + 


ed by the magnet, and is itſelf-cap- 
able of becoming magnetic and at- 
tracting other iron, Beaume. See 
Mars. The college have retained 
iron in their Pharmacopceia; Fer- 
rum Ammoniacale, formerly called 
To NN N Ferri Rubigo, 

« ArLs.. r* 


IS 


| formerly called Chalybis Rybigo 


* 
ba 


LET 
\ WIE 
e parata; Vitriolatum, 

ormerly called Sal Martis; Ferrum 
Tartariſatum are directed; as are 
alſo Vinum Ferri, formerly called 
Vin: Chalybeat. & Tinctura Fer- 
ri Muriati, in the place of Tinct. 
Mart. in Spir. Sal. & Pulvis 
Alotticus cum Ferro, inſtead of the 
Pil. Ecphractic: 

Tron Barth, a genus in the order 
f cryptometalline earths. Ed. 
wards. | | 

" fron Stone, a genus in the Seder 
of cryptometalline ſtones. Ed- 
Wards. | 

Iron Wed." See $idiregylan; 

' Tromgo0d- Tree. See Fagar a. 

Jromuert, See Sideritis. 

Trradiation, is an emanation, or 
ſhooting out of ſubtile efluvia from 
one body to another. See Quality. 

Irreg lar Bodies are ſolids not 
reer. by Nel and like ſur- 
faces. 

Irritation, is a ſpecies of ſtirmlus, 

copy a lefſer degree of it than 

lication or corrugation; ** * 

I, ig, a fibre. Its plural : iS vv*c, 
Some ſay that Hippocrates uſed this 
word indifferently for a fibre and a 
nerve; and it is clear, that other 
writers have done the ſame. 

Jada So tlie Spaniards and 
Portugueſe call the lap. nephrit. 

ares, a name for the arum. 

ſatis, woad, a genus in Lin- 
neœehs's botany. e enumerates 
four ſpecies and one variety. | 

{/atodes, 1 aTw dez of the colour 
of woad. * 

Ta, a ſort of fungus excre- 
er of the oak, or of the hazel, 

&c. The ancients uſed it as' the 
mo derns uſe moxa. | 

Iſchemon, KFY24140" from I w, to 
reſtrain, and auua; bhod, a name for 
any medicine which reſtrains or 
5 an Ws ente 


U 
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bon. FA 


I/chenmn, a genus 1 Tt N 
botany. He enumerates two 0 55 
. 


T/chias, N, the ſciatica,” in- 


n of the muſcles of the 


hip, an inſtance of the rheumatiſm. 
1Iſchias ex ehe, 10 ſame As 


| arthropuoſis. 


mus hæſitans o Cullen. 
 1/chnotis, ioxporns, leanneſs. 


* 
* 
— 1 4 
, N 1 RN 
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Ilias, a name of the tes crural 


veins, one of which is called the 
greater, the cther, the r. 


bus. 


Tickiadlicns, ESE Motbus, the | 
ſciatica. 


This diſorder hath three 
ſeats : firſt, the tendinous expanſion, 


which covers the muſcles of the 


thigh; ſecondly, 'the* coat of the 
ſciatic nerve ; ; aud here the*pain's 
more acute and violent, attended 
with a numbneſs: thirdly, the cap- 


ſular ligament: the depth and feve- 


rity of the pain, lead us to Judge 
of this part being the ſeat. 
Jſatiatocele, inteſtinal rupture, 


bac) fob the ſacro-ſciatic ligaments. 


ſclloctle, rupture between the os. 


ſacrum and the We of the 


iſe hium. 
Lelliorcoceggæus, i. e. gegen, 


anterior. 


Hellen, 173101, a name of the liga- 


ment which retains the head of the 
* in the acetabulum COX» | 


endicis. 
Velian, boron from YI, W 


is one of the O Innominatd, which 


ſee; hence 1/thias, and Iſchiadic, RX 


are uſed for the hip-gout _y pains 
of that part. FS . 


* T/chnophonia, 8 from 


10-165, Hender, and Sar, the voice, 


a ſhri Ineſs of the voice; hut more 
frequently an, heſitation of ſpeech, 
or a ſtammering; it is the pfelliſ- 


* : 
—_ 


Tſchamon 33 | 
Fe Kine a ſpecies of , 


iehiadicus, i. e. Helin ges Mar. 5s 
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lente, _ medicines that re 


move ſuppreſſion of urine, 


\ | Lſchuris, Nu, from waa, to © 
ine. It is a ſtop- 


ain, and eren, urine, It is h 
hg — whether by ſtone, 
gravel, or any other cauſe. Sau- 
vauges enumerates forty- two ſpe- 
cies, which ariſe from different ſeats 
and cauſes. 8 
Marui, a ſpecies of centaurea. 


Hardia, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. There is but one ſpecies. 

VHictos, quill- wort, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany ; of the order of fili- 
ces or ferns. He enumerates two 


ſpecies. Fs | 
J a genus in Linnæus's 
| botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 
Ces. 5 FIR 3:6 Cots 
© Tera, the ſcrew-tree, a ſpecies of 
delifteres. 3 | 
toni. Sec Acmaſticos,  _ 
_ {fthmion, bh the narrow paſ- 
fage between the mouth and gullet, 

the fauces. | 3 
Ifthmus, iobueg; fignifies ſtrictly a 
neck of land, and 1s therefore uſed 
by anatomiſts for ſuch parts as in 
their ſituation have any reſemblance 
thereto : as that part which lies be- 
tween the mouth and the gullet, 
and the ridge that ſeparates the noſ- 
trils. There is alſo a protuberance in 
the Vena Cava, which fee, thus 
: called. 1 
I tea, a genus in Linnæus's be- 


| 7 lmoies, falſely, for Ethmoides. 
ITinerarium, the catheter; alſo a 
ſtaff uſed in cutting for the ſtone ; 
It is thus named by Hildanus. 


an aggregate of flowers, hanging 
down in the form of æ rope or cat's 
| 5 as in the hazel, Burch, willow, 
e. 1 g £49 I 4 
Ia, a genus in Linnæus's bota- 
ny. He enumerates two ſpecies. 
uva Arilritica, i. e. Chamaepitys. 


Iva, or Toa Mofchata, Portu gal 


2 

* 
- 

. 


tany. 
ſpecies. 


\ Facaranda A 


CE; FA 


RY 


mulk, ground. pine, a. ſpecies of 


1 ine 5 = | 
va Pecanga; i. e. Sarſapaxilla. 
Toy. See Hedeva, ; " 

toy, (common.) See Helix. 
Tria. A genus in Linnæus's bo- 


Irina, i. e. Krameria. e 
{xora, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates three ſpe- 


cies. 


Faaroba,' a ſpecies of kidney- 


bean which grows in Brazil. 


Fabotapita, a 8 of Ochna. 


It is like the European palm- 
tree. It is plentiful in Brazil, 
where's, potnge is made of it, and 
called Manipey, which is à good 
ſtomachic. a » 
Facea, knap-weed and matfellon, 
a ſpecies of centaurea; alfo a name 
of ſeveral ſorts of ſerratula, and of 


-xeranthemum. fy 
Fact in a. Box. See Hernandia. + 
| Fack by the Hedge. See Allia- 


ria. _ 8 
Jacubæa, ragwort, a ſpecies of 


Senecio. 

ee ee (round. leaved Provence, ) 
a ſpecies of Inula. 

Jacobæa, a name of a ſpecies of 
Fleabane, of ſeveral ſorts'of Doria, 
and Senecio. | 0 

Jacobs Ladder, 


botany. He enumerates three ſpe · 


cCies. | | | 
Jagra, a ſort of ſugar obtained 

| froni the juice of a ſpecies-of palm+ 

Iulur. In botany, a katkin, i. e. tree, | | | W 


ec, 
Falapa, jalap, a ſpecies of Con- 
volyulus. It is the Convoloulus Ja- 


He enumerates twenty - four 


vel Brazilien/is. 


See Polemonium. 
\ , Facquinia, a genus in Linneus's | 


lapa of Lin: The college have re- 


tained the root of 'this ſpecies in 


their Pharmacopceiaz an extract, 


Extractum Jalapii, is directed; 4 


tincture, Tinctura Jalapii, is order- 


ed. 


K alapa, 


1 
Zalaps Alla, a ſpecies of Mira- 


4 Famacaru, a name of ſeveral ſorts 
of fig-trees in America. 
Fambeliferay. a genus in Lin- 
nxus's botany. Thiere is but one 
den. 
Jamba, a ſpecies of 1 
Janitor, a name for the Pylorus. 
Janitrix, a name for the N 
Porte. 4 
Farus, i, e. Anm. | 
3 tlie coff ce-tree ; alſo 
2 ſpecies of Rhgmnus. | 
Jaſmiuum, jaſmine, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
bx ſpecies and' four varieties. ; 
* Zafione,, mountain ſheep's ſcabi- 


ious, a genus in Linnzfs' 8 n | 


There is one ſpecies:only. 


© Taſminy (Baftard.) See Cgfrun. 
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| the liver to 
after the bi 


* . 


* 3 


faſtened 9 Its: under ads, When 

there are three eminences, that the 
ancients called Portz, of which © 
one paſles for a little lobe: when E 
is full of blood, it is of a hardy 
colour; when the blood is w 

out of it, it is 
5 It is faſtened in the body by two 
ligaments; the firſt, which is 

and ſtrong, comes' from the er 
næum that covers the diaphraj 
and penetrating theſubſtmiice of the 
Liver, it joins the capſula of the ye- -. 
na portæ. The ſecond is the wa: 
lical vein; it comes from the navel, * 


and enters by the great fiſſure 
in the vena portæ : 


i into a 
ligament, but is of little uſe for the 
faſtening of the liuer; it is covere@ 
with a common membrane from th 


Jain Cape.) See Gardiniaz peritonæum, 2 that every lobe ; 
Jaßpis, the jaſper, a nod —_ gland has its proper mem | 
ch is 


very dull and opake, but bearing a 
| — poliſh; and of great hardneſs 
and compactneſs. Edwards. 

Jatrupla, Caſ nua, à genus in 
Linnœus s botany. He enumerates 
| fund ſpecies... 

Jau, (Falling of ble.) See N. 
mus Naſeentium. 

Fecur, the liver. * viſeus lies 
ig h um: Its con- 

vex ee Ani A reaches a little 
beyond the alone enfiformis, and 
touches the diaphragm. Its con- 


cave and lower ſide covers the py- ſpa 


lorus and part of the flomach, as 
alſo a part uf the colon, all the duo- 
denum, à part of the jejunum, and 
of the omentum: when we ſtand, 
its 1 arg grows near to the na- 
vel. It is round, and pretty 
thick. Its upper 
ſmooth, and equal. 
and fore part it is divided into two 
by a fiſſure, where the umbilical 
een enter. . 1 er Is 


* 3 


ſide is convex, 


* being raiſed; its ſubſtan 
4 VR to' be comp 


In its middle 


The common e of 1 ths 


fed of ſmal 
nds, of a conic figure, not cafily 
to be perceived in a liver, 
and bound together by a Proper 
membrane ſeveral heaps 
lobes} which, like beasche 95 


grapes, hang to the branches of th 


veſſels, from which each ſma 
gland receives a twig; and the 
lobes are tied to one another . 
ſmall membranes, which fill up the” 
ces between them. The veſſels' 
of the liver are the vena cava, and 
the vena portæ; they are accom- - 
panjed with many ſmall branches 
of the arteries, which come from 
the cæliaca, and meſenterica ſu 
rior. The vena * brings the 
blood full of bile for A8 8e and 
the cava carries back the blood that 
remains, The vena Aber and the. 
cava enter the liver by. its concave 
thaw, and are equ y diſtributed 


ought, 


pale and ſoft, 


1E 


ere is a branch of the one, 
there is a branch of the other: 
ſo that each lobe, and each gland. in 
the lobe, Whether on the convex or 
concave ſide, receives the ſame veſ- 
ſels. The vena pore performing 
the office of an artery, brings the 
blood full of bile, which being 
_ ſtrained off by the glands, the gelt 
of the blood is carried back by the 
branches of the vena cava to the 
heart. Its nerves it receives from 
the plexus hepaticus of the inter- 
_ _ coſtal nerve. Beſides theſe veſſels, 
the liver has lymphatic veſlels, 
moſt of which open into the con- 
globated glands near the vena por- 
tæ, or the concave fide of the li- 
ver; from thence: the lympha is 
carried by other lymphatics to the 
receptaculum chyli. 3 5 
e excretory veſſels of the li- 

wer are the veſicula fellis and porus 
biltarius * the veſicula fellis, or 
Il-bladder, is fixed to the concave 


de of the liver, into which its 
back part makes a ſmall dent; its 


* is like that of a pear; it is 
© 


a different bigneſs almoſt in every 


ſubject; the biggeſt is about the 
bigneſs of a little hen's egg. When 


the liver is in its. natural ſituation, 


the bottom or largeſt part of the 
bladder is downwards, and the neck 
or narrower part upwards; and 
then it touches the ſtomach as well 
as the colon, both which it fre- 
quently dyes yellow. This bladder 
is compoſed of three coats, the outer- 
moſt is common to it with the li- 
ver: the next, which is proper to 
it, is thick and folid, compoſed of 
tranverſe, oblique, and ftraight fi- 
bres. The third is thin and nervous: 
this laſt coat 1s covered within by a 
Kind of cruſt or mucus, which pre- 
ſerves it againſt the acrimony of the 


bile, ſecerned probably by ſome 


* 


„„ 


through an ie Yobſtance ; where © 
Ever 


ſmall glands, which Malpighi has 
remarked between its coats, where 
the cyſtic arteries end; which gave 
him ground to think that it was the 
ſame in the porus biliarius. The bile 
is brought into the .gall-bladder by 
ſome ſmall veſſels which ariſe from 
the neighbouring glands, and which 
uniting, form one or two pipes that 
open at the neck of the bladder. 
heſe duty are hard to diſcover in 
any liver but that of an ox. From 
the neck of the gali- bladder there 
goes a pipe, not in a ſtraight line 
with the bladder, but, as it were, 
more depreſſed in the hνẽ,; it is 
called Ductus Cyſticus. Some ſmall 
biliary ducts open L kewiſe into it, 
and its inner membrane has ſeveral 
rugæ, which retard the motion of 
the bile: to this pipe, which is 
about the bigneſs of a gaoſe quill, 
is joined another, called Ductus He- 
paticus, or Perus Hiliarius; theſe 
two together make the ductus com- 
munis choledochus, which goes ob- 
liquely to the lower end of the duo-— 
denum, or beginning of the jeju- 
num. After it has pierced the firſt 
coat, it runs near two fin 
breadth between the coats, before 
it opens into the cavity of the inteſ- 
tine ; which oblique inſertion ſerves 
inſtead of a' valve to hinder the 
bile from returning into the ductus 
communis, having once entered the 
inteſtine. The gall-bladder has two 
veins from the vena portæ, which. 
are called Cyftice Gemellz. It has 
ſome ſmall arteries from the cœliaca 
dextra, and ſome lymphatics. 

The porus biliarius is another 
excretory veſſel of the liver. It 
has as many branches as the vena 
portæ, which it accompanies through 
every lobe and gland of the liver. 
Wherever there is a branch of the 
one, there is a branch of the other; 
and theſe two are incloſed in one 

eee 


common capſule, as in a ſheath. 
The uſe of this capſule is to faci- 
litate the motion of the blood and 
bile, by the contraction of its fi- 


bres. All theſe branches unite, and 


make one trunk of the bigneſs of 
a ſmall quill, which joins the end 

of the cyſtic duct, for carry ing the 
bile from the liver to the inteſ- 
tines by the common duct; as was 
ſaid before, The inſertion of the 

orus biliarius into the cyſtic duct, 
is obliquely, with its mouth looking 
152 the ductus communis, by 
which means it is impoſſible that the 
bile which comes from the cyſtis 
can enter.the porus biliarius, unleſs 
the common duct is ſtopped. 


The bile which is found in the 
ee is thinner, and dif- 
e 


rent from that which is in the po- 


rus biliarius. The uſe of the bile is 


to ſheathe or blunt the acids of the 


chyle; becauſe they being entang - 


led with its ſulphur, thicken it ſo 
as that they cannot ſufficiently be 
diluted by the ſuceus pancreaticus 


to enter the lacteal veſſels. This 


appears not only from the analyſis 
of the bile, which yields more of a 


Iixivious than of a volatile alkaline 


ſalt, but likewiſe from what Lee- 


wenhoek has obſerved, that of the 


great quantity of acid ſalts he has 


ſtomach, he never could find any 
in the chyle after it had paſſed the 
duodenum. Becauſe. ſome chyle is 
almoſt always paſting through the 
duodenum, therefore it is neceſſary 


that the bile likewiſe ſhould be con- 


tinually poured into it from the he- 
patic duct. In a dog, whoſe com- 


mon duct was near as big as a man's, 


has been gathered at the rate of two 


drams in an hour. But becauſe a 
greater quantity af aliments re- 
quires a greater quantity of bile, 
therefore according as the ſtomach 
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is more or leſs diſtended with food, 
it preſſes out of the gall · bladder a 
G quantity of gall to 

mixed with the chyle in the 
gu e vo 


ts. "1 [ £3.34.” 4 i 5 
As that particular mechaniſm by 
which the bile is ſeparated from the 


blood is ſo remarkable and extras - 
ordinary, as to lead us a great wa 


into a true apprehenſion of the 
whole affair of 

add an account of it from that 
moſt accurate reaſoner this way, 


Dr. James Keil. The dile, he fays, 
could no where be ſo convenientix 


ſecerned from the blood as Where 


the liver is placed. Had all the 


branches of the cæliac artery carri- 
ed all the blood to the Ii, , from 

which the gall was to be ſeparated, 
it is evident, conſidering the near- 


neſs of the liver to the heart, and 
the inteſtine motion of the blood, 


that ſo viſcid a ſecretion as the gall 


is, could never have been formed 


in the blood, and conſequently could 


never have been ſecreted by anyx 


gland-in that place. In this caſe, 
nature is forced to alter her uſual 


method of ſending the blood te all 


parts of the body by arteries. Here 
ſhe forms a vein, which is no 
branch of /the-vena cava, as all the 


others are; and by jt ſends the blood 
leen amongſt the aliments in the 


from the branches of the me ſente- 
ric and cæliac arteries to the li- 
ver. By this the blood is brought 


a great way about, paring CO f 


all the inteſtines, ſtomach, ſpleen, 
caul, and pancreas, before it ar- 
rives at the liver; and its celerity 
is: extremely diminiſhed, that all the 
corpuſcles, which are to form the 


gall, may have a ſufficient time to 


attract one another, and unite be- 


fore they come to their ſecerning - 
veſſels. But that this is moſt cer- 
ta, will 
more evidently appear, if we con 


tainly the uſe. of the 
ſider 


* 


ſecretion; we ſhall 


* 


- that 
is much more than double to the 
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A what na Mill does fartlier | 


in proſecution of the ſame deſign. 


creaſe as they divide. The ſum of 
the branches which riſe inmediate- 


ly from the aorta, is to the aorta as. 
102740 is to 100000 : but as if this 
proportion. was too little to effect \ 


the deſign of nature, before the 
blood arrives at the liver, the 
branches which immediately ſpring 
from the trunk of the meſenteric 
artery increaſe in a much greater 
1 4e an a 
Doctor toak the following propor · 
tions, he found twenty-one branches 
to ſpring immediately from its 


+ trunk. | 
of which the trunk 


In fuch 
of the m ic artery is 15129 


The iſt branch is 


2130 

193 
2136 
2104 


44 
1936 
_ 
313 
1681 

025 

6 

1369 


1024 
1846 
1936 


S S naw 


The ſum of al! 357315 
theſe ions it appears, 
— ſum of the firſt branches 


body from wikch the 


trunk of the meſenteric artery: 
and therefore the velocity of the 
blood in them is much leſs than 
half what it is in the trunk: wliere- 
as in the branches which come im- 
mediately from the aorta, the di- 
minution of the velocity is hardly. 

ſenſible. But to put this matter in 
the cleareſt light, it is neceſſary, 
firſt, to examine with what velo- 
city the blood would have moved 
in the liver, had it been carried 


thither by arteries, as uſual to other 


1 Secondly, with what ve- - 
ocity it would have moved, had it 
been brought to the /iver by ſuch 
an artery as the meſenterica ſuperior- - 
And thirdly, to demonſtrate the 
velocity with which it now moves 
througli the branches of the porta to 
the oO. 1 2 
du that an artery e Bp 
the de (the ſquare of whaſe 
diameter is .038025 parts of an 
inch) had gone directly from the 
aorta to the liver, and that the 
roportion between its branches had 
0 the ſame it is every where elſe, 
to wit, 10000 to 12387. The lo- 
garithm of . o3 8026 is 1.418930: 
the logarithm of the ſmalleſt arte- 
ry has been found to be 8.50 20620. 
their difference is — . 1831293, 
which number being divided by - 
2080639, the quotient 3.4 is the 
ſeries of divifions of this artery; 
and confequently upon calculation, 
the velocity of the blood in the laſt 
diviſions of the ſeries, will be 
found to be to the velocity in the 
trunk of the artery, as 1 to 1448. - 
But the velocity of the blood would 
have been much leſs, if it had been 
carried by an artery, ſuch as the 


. meſenteric, directly to the liver. 
What proportion the trunk of the 


artery bears to its firſt branches, has 

been ſhewn : the proportion of the 

ſeveral trunks to their branches will 
- EEE next 


8 


2 5 463 ) 1 | 
| next be geeſe; to bad out the 7 
general 5 ES ed! into oo 
The fifth branch of the 4489 RY | ih 

' meſenteric 1 5 was . e ahh: 

: #1 7177⁵¹¹ The tenth branch of the 

| 5573 Its branches 1 

The leaſt of branches 1764 2 ; 1225 9 
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* Divided ind four OS. eee, 
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The eighth branch of the 6 | 

- meſenteric artery was 4 3739 | | 
——— The 15th branch of the 

i ; 1521 meſenteric artery was 

ts beaches 4 1 x 2 x 4 
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The biggeſt branch 


Divided into two 
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From all which numbers 
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676 
Divided into two 400 
n | | | 529 


we 
Mall take the general ratio of the 
nks to their branches, to be as 
the ſum of all the trunks to the 
ſum of all the branches: that is 
as 28749 to 36221, or as 10000 to 
12687. Now a calculation upon 
this ratio will find 36 ſeries of di- 
-viſions in the meſenteric artery; 
and that in the laſt of theſe the 


dlood moves 5261 times ſlower than 


it does in the trunk of the meſente- 
Ac artery. | 

- As the trunk of the meſenteric 
artery bears a leſſer proportion to its 
branches than the aorta does to its 
branches ; ſo the branches of the 
meſenteric artery are likewiſe leſs 
in proportion to their conjugate 
veins, than the aorta is to the vena 


cava. The deſcending trunk of 


the aorta, below the emulgents, is 
to the vena cava at the ſame place, 


2s 324 is to 441: but a branch of 


the meſenteric artery is to its cor- 
reſponding branch of the porta, as 

to25; and therefore the blood 
in the branches of the porta moves 
14613 times. flower than it does in 
the trunk of the meſenteric arte- 


ry, and that only upon the account 


of the increaſe of the diameter of 
the veſſels; ſo neceſſary was it to 


abate the rapid inteſtine motion of 
ne blood, which might hinder the 
©. coaleſcence of the particles for the 


ormation of the bile. 
The velocity of the 


blood thus 


decreaſing as it paſſeth to the liver, 


it is next to be known what tnne it 
takes in paſſing. If a blood-veſſel 


divides into any number of branches 


ef equal lengths, and the orifices 
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of the branches of each diviſion in- 

creaſe in a certain given ratio, the. 
time the. blood will take to run 
through fuch a veſſel may be thus 
had: becauſe the velocity of the 
blood is reciprocally as the ſections 
of the veſſels and the length the 
blood runs being given, the time is 
reciprocally as the velocity: the 
time the blood moves through each 
length will be directly as the ſection 
of the veſſel, that is, directly as the 
ſum of the ſection of the branches: 
and therefore if the ſections are in 
a geometrical progreſſion, the time 
will hkewiſe be ſo too. Suppoſing 
then that the time increaſes at each 
diviſion of the veſſel in the propor- 
tion of 1 to r, the times will be 
in this geometrial progreſſion, 
1. 1. ra. rz. 74.75. &c. Now if the 
laſt. term be called z, the ſum of 
the progreſſion, that is, the ſum of 


all the times will be=Z=7 ; And 
. „ 

if the proportion of the branches of 
the meſenteric artery be taken to 
be on one another as 10000 to 
12687, the number of diviſions . 
will be 36: and conſequently ſup- 
poſing an equal diſtance between 
each diviſion, the blood moving 
with an uniform motion, will re- 


quire 37 times the time to run 


through the whole length of the me- 
ſenteric artery, that it does to move 
through the aorta to the firſt diviſion 
of the meſenteric artery. In this 
proportion r is equal to 1.2687, 
whoſe log. is 0.103589, which. 
multiphed by 36, gives the log. 

the number 5259, which is the 

term of the progreſſion, equal to 
4, and  ru:=r3=6652, therefore 
ru—1=6671: now if from the 
log. of 6571 be abſtrafted, the 
logs. of the number of 1-1, or 
of 9.2687, there will remain the 
log. of the number 24826, which 

| is 
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i; the ſum of all th time the 


lood takes in moving through all 


the diviſions of the meſenteric arte- 
ry: and therefore the time it takes 
in moving through the meſenteric 
artery, is to the time it would run 
along it with ſuch an uniform mo- 
tion as it has at the beginning of the 
artery; as 27826 to 37. or as 670 to 
1. ow the blood in the aorta, or 
beginning of the meſenteric, runs 
at the rate of 78 feet in a minute; 
and therefore if the meſenteric ar- 
tery be ſuppoſed to be 10 inches 
long, the blood will with an uniform 
motion run along it in the ſpace of 
©. 64 ofa ſecond: and conſequently 
itmuſt now take up near 7 minutes 
in paſling through the meſenteric 
artery. But the velocity in the por- 
ta is to the velocity in the meſente- 
ric artery.as 9 to 25; and there- 
fore if the porta be ſuppoſed like- 
wiſe to be 10 inches long, the blood 
will be 19 minutes in paſſing through 
it: ſo that the time the blood takes 
in paſſing from the aorta to the - 
ver, is at leaſt 26 minutes; whereas 
if an artery had gone directly from 
the aorta to the liter, according 
to the uſual method of nature, it 


had paſſed in a little more than half 


a ſecond, that is, in 2437 times 
leſs than it now requires in paſſing. 
All which does evidently demon- 
ſtrate, that the blood was not in a 
te to yield bile, if it had gone di- 
rectly from the aorta to the liver. 
that a much greater time, and a 
much more languid motion than ſo 
direct a paſſage could have allowed, 
was abſolutely neceſſary to get the 

bilious particles in a readineſs to 
de ſeparated' from the reſt of the 
blood in the liver. The diviſions 
of the arteries have been ſuppoſed 
of equal length, which indeed 
they are not, but may. for the ea- 
fier calculation, without any conſi - 
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derable error, be taken equal to one 
another. | 
- After 


this care taken for the for: 


. mation of the bile in the blood 


which paſſes the meſenteric artery, 
a very conſiderable piece of me- 
chanitm of the like nature is alſs 
nw for its conveyance by the 
cœliae artery to the liver, for the 
ſame end: for it ſeems it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſend a larger quanti 
blood to the liver than could be 
diſpoſed of through the inteſtines. 
Part of the blood of the caliae 
artery is ſpread upon the ſtomach 
and caul, and its velocity diminiſhes. 
ed, as we have ſeen, in the .intef- 
tines; but ſtill, all the blood which 
theſe paris could receive, was not 
ſufficient for the- liver : and there 
was no room for the dividing and 
expanding the veſſels through ſuch 
a large ſpace as the meſentery, and 
a long tract of guts. Here there- 
fore is another extraordinary con- 
trivance, by emptying the blood en · 
tirely out of the veſſels into a large 
ſpongy bowl, or ciſtern, provided 
for that purpoſe. The dimenſions 

of the ſplenic artery are uncertain z- 
but the circumference of the cceliac 
being half an inch, or .5, its ſquare. 
is . 253 and therefore the ſquare of 
the ſplenic, which is a branch of it, 
cannot be above .18. Now the 


' dimenſions of the ſpleen are fix. 


inches in length, three or four in 
breadth, and two in thickneſs. This 
eaſy ſuppoſition therefore may be. 
made for the more eaſy calculation, 
that it is a cylinder of two inches 
diameter; and therefore the ſquare _ 
of its circumference being 36, the 
blood muſt move-200 times ſlower 
in the ſpleen than in the beginnt 
of the ſplenic artery. From all which 
contrivance it is evident, the velocity 
of the blood was to be diminiſhed; 
and that ſuch a ſlow mation was ab- 
a r 
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ſolutely neceſſary for the ſecorniny 
of the bile in the ver. If the hu- 
mours which are ſeparated by the 
Sands, are at all times and places 
the ſame in the blood, and not form- 
ed aſter this manner, there would 


have been no occaſion for this di- 


minution of the blood's velocity. 
And from the contrivance of the 
Porta particularly, the bile receives 
another advantage beſides the di- 
minuution of its velocity, and that is, 
by running through ſo many dif- 
terent parts before. it comes to the 
liver, it loſes the greateſt part of the 
lymph; by which means the par- 
ticles that compoſe the bile, ap- 
Proaching nearer to one another, 
are by their mutual attraction ſoon- 


er united. And the conſideration 


of theſe two contrivances together, 


yet more firmly maintain the truth 
of this doctrine. | 


Fecur Uterizum : the Placenta, is 
hy ſome thus called, from the ſup- 


poſed ſimilitude of its office with 
that of the liver. 


Fecoraria Vena, the hepatic vein. 


generally found empty. It is one of 
the ſmall inteſtines. 


See Ju- 
T urg. 


Femon, or emu, i. e. Gambogia. 


Fellamine, (Ar . See Ny- 
CFantiics. 
Feſſamine. (Ilex-leaved, ) A ſpe- 


cies of Lantana. 

Fefſamine, (Red.) See Plumeria. 

Fefſamine, (Wild American.) - A 
 ſpicies of Ixora. 
Feſuir's Bark, i. e. 
Bart. 

" Fefuit's Bart. rer, ( Falſe.) A 
' ſpecies of Iva. 

Feſuit's Potuder, thePeruvian bark, 


Peruvian 


fuit, firſt brought it to Rome, and 


the Jeſuits hare ROI it, and 
| T 
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Where the 
duodenum ends it begins. 


powdered was thus named, 
becauſe that father de Lugo, a Je- | 


W 
kept it among ande Js a lucra- 
tive article. 


Jet. It is that ſpecies of coal 


very light, reſembling wood in K 


| ge bearing an elegant. 
iſh 


and of a ſolid ſtructure, 
foinetimes having a grain like wood. 
Edwards. 

Fetalia, the Brafilian name for 
the locuſt-tree; alſo the gum anime, 
and of the cour-baril. 

Fetica, the Braſilian name for 
Spaniſh potatoes. - 


Ferwus Ears. See Tremella Ae ia. 


Job's Tears. See Coix. 


Jolitlus, violet-ſcented byſſus, a 


ſpecies of. By/ſus. 

Jonquilla, jonquil, a ſpecies or 
Narciſſus. | 

Fonthlaſpi, a ſpecies of  Clypeola. 

Fuba, in Botany. It is a pani- 
cle, fo called, from its reſemblance 
to a horſe's mane. 


which is of a fine black colour; 


, 


Judaicum Bitumen, i. e. Alphaltyr. 


Judaicus Lapis, Jew's ſtone. It 


is the petrified ſpine of a ſea urchin, 


and hath the ſame ptoperties as 
Fejunum. So called, becauſe it is : 


ſpar. ' 
Fudas's Tree. See Cereis. 
Fugale Os, from jugum, a yoke, the 
Zygoma. | 


Fugalis Sutura. The: Sagittal: Suture 


is ſometimes thus called. It is alſo 
the ſuture by which the os jugale is 
articulated to the bone of the upper 
Jaw. 

Fro ee, the os jugale. 

Faglans, walnut-tree, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerate 
five ſpecies and four varieties. The 
college have introduced into their 


Pharmacopceia, the unripe fruit of 


the Juglans regie, Linn. it forms 


the baſis of the Decoctum Luſita- 
nicum or Liſbon Diet Drink, though 


the latter hath not been adopted 2 : 


the college. 2 
Fugular Arteries, and Vein . 


Arteries and Fa eins. 


Jug ulum, : 


1 
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Jugulum, the ſame with Furcula 


and Clavicula, which fee, 
Fujuba, Round-fruited Indian 

Jufube- tree; a ſpecies of Rlamnus. 
Fujnba Indica, the lacca- tree. 
Jujube· trer. See Lizyphus, 
Fujube (TJuuiſſan.) Lotus. 


leb, which, ſignifies a ſweet potion. 
This is an extemporaneous form of 
medicine, made of ſimple and com- 
pound water, ſweetened, and ſerves 
incipally for a vehicle to other 
; 2 not ſo convenient to take 
alone. ON 
Fuly-flower. See Cheiranthus: 
* Funcus. Ruſh. A — * in Lin- 
nzis's botany. e enumerates 
twenty-two ſpecies. | 
Juncture, is any kind of joint, or 
cloſing of two bodies. 3 
Funcus Odoratus, ſweet ruſh, or 
camel's hay. It is the Andropogon 
Schœnanthus, Lin. 3 
Junger mannia, ſtarlip, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, of the order of 
algas, or thongs. He enumerates 


about thirty-three ſpecies. 
Fungermannia. Purple Minium. 
A ſpecies of Minium. 


. Fungia. A genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He hath but one ipecies. 


and top o 
Faulap, from the Perſian word 7u- 


- 
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peroides, a ſpecit of Ci. 
Fear! 


Juniperus, juniper-tree, a genus 
He enume - 
rates ten ſpecies and three varieties. 


in Liunæus's botany. 


The college have retained the berry 
7 the Juniperus commu- 

nis, Linn. in their | 
an eſſential oil, Oleum eſſential. Bac- 
ce Juniper, is directed: a com- 
pound ſpirituous water, Spiritus Ju- 
niperi 
Ag. Junip. Comp. | Ci BL 
Jupiter, a name for tin, becauſe 
ſuppoſed under the government'of 
that planet. e | 


* 


Juſteua, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany, He enumerates ſix {pecies, 


Juſticia, a genus in Linnæuss 
botany. He enumerates thirty ſpe- 


cies, | ; 
Fuvantia. Whatever relieves un- 
der a diſtemper, whether it is ali- 
ment, medicine, or either of the 
non-naturals, are thus named. 
+ Fuxtangina, The ſpecies of 
Quinſy, called Cynanche, or rather 
Paracynanche, | | 
Tuxta-pofition, from juxta, nigh, 
and poro, to put, is that diſpoſition 
of parts in any body, whereby they 


are joined and combined together. 


. 


AAT H, i. e. Terra Japonica. 
Kadanaku, common aloes. 
Ke turia, the gum elemi- tree. 
EKenpferia, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
cCies. hes | 
Kata- Mullon, or Kaka-Mullu, 
an Eaſt Indian filiquoſe tree; the 
bark is boiled in milk, and is ſaid to 
cure a diabetes and gonorrhæa. 


| Kaka-Niard, an Eaſt India tree, 
the leaves of which deſtroy” 
worms. „ 

Kale, (Scotch.) Seę Braſſea Sa- 
Zellica, es : 
Kate, (Indian,) a ſpecies of A. 
vum. 

Kali, i. e. Salfela. 


HI Kalmia, 


% / 


macopaeia; _ 


ompoſitus, formerly called 15 


| | Allo the 
prickly glaſſwort, a fpecies of Sal- 
; fola. ? : : e 


* 
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Kalmia, 2 genus in Linnęus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 
Kalmi:, a ſpecies of Hicracium. 

*K andel of the Indians. See Rhize- 
Sora. . 
Kali, a ſpecies of Mimn/eps. 
_* Karabe, i. e. Carabe. LE 
Karabitus, an Arabic term for a 

enitis, of delirium. - 
Keratas, wild pine- apple, a- ſpe- 
ties of Bromel:a, 
Karfe. By this the Arabians un- 
* dcrſtand the beſt fort of true cinna- 
mon. | 
Val, ſour milk. 


Keiri, i. e. Leucotum luteum vul- 


tere. | 
. © Kehp, a name of the ſea- oak. Sce 
. Oak, (Sea.) 
Relp-wort. See Sagſela. 
Keie, the nate of a ſtone gene- 
rated in the eye of a ſtag, | 
 Kerxatopharyngei, (Ae. See 


Fyotharyng aus. 


' =" Keratophyton, the name of a ſub- 


marine plant, which is of a viſcid 
- confiſtence, pellucid ike horn, and 
often covered with a cretaceous 
cruſt, ſometimes of elegant and va- 
rious colours. The coral. nigr. is a 
ſpecies, and the ouly one noticed as 
a medicine. | 
© Kermes, i. e. Chermes. | 
Lerva Oleum, i. e. Ol. Ricini. 
LKemes Mineral. It is produced 
by throwing into boiling alkaline 
ley, by ſmall quantities, the crude 
antimony, finely levigated. Thus 
the hermes forms inſtantly ; the li- 
quor is filtred, and the ſame proceſs 
© bs repeated for the reſt. Beaumée. 
 Kermes, oak-tree. See Coccifera, 
Ketmia, 80 Tournefort calls the 
' Hibiſcus of Linnæus. 2 
K. on ſtone, a variety of calcareous 
ſtone, of a brown colour, and of a 
granulated ſtructure. | 
Keyſer's Pills... According to an 


account in the Edinburgh Medical 


- 


, $ , 


E tk 
Commentaries, they conſiſt of quick- + 


ſilver reduced to a red calx, which, 
being diſſolved in vinegar, is mixed 


with manna, aud made into pills. 
Khedira, and Kheir, So the na- 


- tives of Pegu call the Mila Zapo-. 


Nea. 


Kiles, is a ſtagnation of the blood 
in the hands or feet, but eſpecially 
in the heels, attended with inflam- 
mation, heat, pain, tumefaction, 
add itching. They ſometimes ſup- 
purate, but often go away of them- 
ſelves without breaking, if the part 
be defended from 'the exteraal 
cold, 
Kidrey-bean, (Shrubby.). So ſome 
ſpecies of Doliclot are named. 
- Kiadney-bean, (Stin ting.) See Do» 
222 5 
Kidney-bean Tree. See Glycine, 
Kidney Yetch, i. e. Anthyllis. 
. Kidney Wort. See Cotyledon. 
Kidney Wort, (Hairy,) a ſpecies of 
Saxifraga. : | 
Kidneys, or Reins ; thele are two 
in number, one on each ſide ; they 
have the fame figure as kidney- 
beans: their length is four or five 
fingers, their breadth three, and their 
thickneis two: the right is under 
the liver, and the left under the 
ſpleen. In a fœtus their external 
fibſtance is divided into ſeveral 
lobes: joined together, which in 
adults become more cloſe ; there- 
fore their ſuperficies is equal and 
ſmooth. They have two mem 
branes, the one common from the 
itonæum, the other proper: th 
_ ordinarily rune gs with A, 
fat; their colour is a dark rel. 
There are in the kidneys lympha- 


tic veſſels, which diſcharge them - 


ſelves into Pecquet's reſervatory, 
i. e, the common receptacle: nerves. 
which come from the iutercoſtals ; 
veins, which go to the cava; and 
their arteries come from the *** 
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The veins and arteries are called 


 Emulgents, they gs the Hidneys.on 
their concave fides, {which he near 


the cava and aorta) ipcluded in one, 


capſule, and are divided into ſeveral 
branches, which ſurround the pel- 
vis. Theſe branches are again di- 
vided into an infinity of others leſs, 
which go to the external part of the 
reins, where they inoſculate, and 
form a ſort of net, from which their 
extremities coming, terminate in 
an infinity of little glands. Theſe 
| glands are of a round figure, and 
compoſe. the outgr ſubſtance of the 


reins, which is half a finger thick; 


from each of thoſe goes a long 
ſmall tube, which tube compoſes 
the inner ſubſtance of the reins. 
As they approach the pelvis, or 
baſon, they gather together in little 
bundles, whoſe extremities piercing 
the membrane of the pelvis, form 
. *hoſe little protuberances on the in- 
ſide of the pelvis, called Papillæ. 
The pelvis or baſon is a cavity in 
the middle of the #idneys, formed 


by a dilatation of the ureters. It 


ſends out ſeveral ramifications, which 
divide the urinary tubes into bun- 


dles, and which make a ſort of cap-- 


ſula to the blood-veſſels. 

The uſe of the krianeys_ is, to 
ſeparate the urine from the blood, 
hk by the motion of the heaft 
and arteries, is thruſt into the emul- 
gent branches, which carry it to 
the little glands, by which the ſero- 
fity being ſeparated, is received by 
the orifice of the little tubes, which 

o from the glands to the pelvis, 
| fs thence it runs by the ureters 


into the bladder. The blood which 
could not enter the glands 1s Rouge x 
he 


back by the emulgent veins. 


urine thus ſeparated conſiſts of much 


ſalt floating in water; on which 


account it is that the #:dneys have 


heir fituation ſo, near the heart: 


* 
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for were they at a greater diſtance, 
other particles muſt hae united with © - 
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the ſalts and aqueous particles (as 
particles do) and diſturbed their ſe- 


cretion; beſides the impoſſibility gf 


their having fuch a quantity of blood 


waſh through them at a more diſtant . 0-4 


ſtation. 


In the middle between the aorta” « 


and kidneys, a little above the 
3 veſſels, are ſituated the 
glaydulz renales, or capſulæ atra- 
biliares; they are two in humber, 
one on each fide, wrapt up in ſome 


fat; they ſometimes change their 
re is allo” 
various; forin ſome they are round. 


ſituation, and their fi 


in others ſquare; ꝛriangular, or of an 


irregular 


as the kidneys. They are covert 

with a fine membrane, and within 
they have ſevoral-ſmall ſinuſes which 
contain A blackiſh fort of liquor. 
Their blood-veſſels are branches 
ſametimes of the vena cava, and 
aorta, and ſometimes” of the emul- 
gents, 


known: ſome think they ſeparafe a 
liquor from the arterial blood, for 


diluting the blood, which is tos 


thick after it comes from- the id. 


= + : 


gure ; the right is ordi- 
narily bigger than the left, and each 
about the bigneſs of a nux vomica. 
In a- feetus they are almoſt be . 


- 


The intercoſtal nerve fur. © 
niſhes a branch which makes a ple- 
xus upon them. Their uſe is not yet 


f 


in the preſent ſtation ſome terreſtgal - - 


Neys. % f 
re uretewetetwe long and ſmall 


canals which come from the baſon 
of the Lidneys, one on each fide; 
they lie betwixt the doublings of the 
peritonæum: and deſcending, they 
pierce the bladder near its neck, 
where they run firſt ſome ſpace 
between its coats, and then they 
open in its cavity ; they are com- 


oſed of three coats; the firſt is 


of 


om the peritoneum ; the ſegond- -,- 
. q . . is „ 


* 


f 


# 
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Is made of ſmall oblique muſcular 


fibres; and the third, which is 2 | 
nds 


ſenſible, has ſeveral ſmall gla 

which ſeparate a flimy liquor, to 
defend it againſt the acrimony of 
the urine. The neighbouring parts 


furniſh them with blood-veſſels, and 
their nerves come from the inter- 


coſtals, and from the vertebrae of 


the loins. Their cavity is contract- 
ed ſometimes in three or four places, 

eſpecially toward the bladder. Such 
as are ſubject to the gravel, and 


given to exceſſive drinking, have 


them ſometimes ſo much dilated, that 


you may put. the end' of the little 
finger into them. Their uſe is to 
the urine from the Lidueys to 
the bladder. 
cauſes a ſuppreſſion of urine, 
Kiegelaria, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is one ſpecies. 
Kit, or Kiki, the chriſti 


Kina, or Kini-kiaa, i. e. Cort. Pe- 
uu. This name is taken from the 
counteſs of Cinchon, whoſe cure 


plant. 


by its means, firſt occaſioned it to 
be known in Europe. : 


Kina-hina Aromatica, i. e. Thuris 


Cortex. « 


. Kingſpear. See Aſphodelus. 


Lino, i. e. Gumm. rubrum aſtringens 


 Gambienſe. The college have in- 
troduced this reſin into their Phar- 
macopœia. 


Lipper Nat. See Bulbocaſtanum. 


N £78 7 wmeſen, the ſame as Acacalis. 


Kleinkovia, a genus in Linneus's 


There is but one ſpe- 


ee 


Their obſtruction 


«a +* 


ww 


Kleinia, a ſpecies of Cacalia. 2 
Knapmueed. See Face. 
Knautia, a genus in Linneus's 


botany. He enumerates four ſpe- 


cies. : 

Knawel. See Scleranthus. 

Knee Holly, a ſpecies of Ruſcus. 
Knotberries. See Chamaemorus. 
Knot Graſs. . See Polygonum. 
Knot Graſs, (German.) See Scl. 

ranthus, N 
Knoxia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
ne: There is but one ſpecies. 
enigia, a genus in Linneus's 
batany. There is but one ſpecies, 
.. Kolerus, a dry ulcer. "off 
Kolo, i. e. Plica Polonica. + 
| Krameria, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. There is but one ſpe- 
cies. | 
Kriebel Krankhkeit. So the Ger- 
mans call the Raphania, which ſee. 
Kulinia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Kurudu, the true cinnamon: tree. 
Kutubuth, an Arabian name for a 
water-ſpider. An inſect perpetuall 
in motion. Hence the name hat 
been transferred to a ſpecies-of me- 
lancholly, called by Sennertus, Me- 
lancholia Erratunda. | 
Hllinga, a gerius in Linnzus's 
botany. He enumerates four ſpe- 
cles. ; 5 : : 
mia, a cucurbit. 
Kymit Elevatum, white ſublimed 
cinnabar. „ 
Kymoalea, the ſlime or mud gather, 
ed under grind- ſtones. | 
Kyna, 1. e. Opoponax. 


Kynanche, a ſpecies of Anging. 


or the ſame as cheilocace. 


TABARIUN, tn looſeneſs of the 
teeth. * + 

Lab danum. See e. 

* Labella Leporina, i. e. Labia Le- 


porina 
: Labis: Yee Proceſſus. 

Labia, or Labra, ſtrictly ſignifies 
the lips, but it is uſed figuratively to 
expreſs many other parts of a hu- 
man body; that, by their figure, 
have any reſemblance thereunto ; as 
the labia pudendi, are the exterior 
parts of a woman's privities, &c. 
and the lips of wounds are alſo thus 
called. See Mouth. 

8 or Labia, a lip. The 
lips are all that are looſe before 
the gums; the red part is called 
Prolabium; when the cuticula, is 
taken off, there is a villous appear- 
ance, as in the glans penis. 

. Latvia Leporina, the hare-lip. 

Labial Glands. See Mouth. 

. Labiate Flowers. See Flower. 

Labiales Arteria, See Maxillaris 
Arteria Externa. 

' Labis, agil, any forceps, from 
Anon, to lay hold on. | 

Lablab, a ſpecies of Dolichos. 

Laberatorium, from labor, work, 
is any work-room, but is chiefly 
given to thoſe of chemiſts, where 
their furnaces, &c. are built. 

'. Latrg, i. e. Lab ia, which ſee, and 
Labia Pudendi. 
Labriſulcium, a chap in the lip; 


It is a 
ſcrophulous ſymptom. 


tle, 
2 the wild Virginian vine, 


6.0 A pecies of Vitis. OY 


| botany, 


Labrum Veneris, the fuller's thil. | 


Labarnum, a ſpecies of Ortifus... N 
. Labyrinth, A cavity in the ear is 
thus n named. See; Ear. 
Lac, milk. See Br caſts.» 


Lac Amygdalz, milk of 3 yp 
ſo the almond emulſion, is call- 


ed. 


Lac calcis, milk of lime. 80 ſome 
call the water which is whitened by 


"It 1 


lime ſuſpended in it. 

Lac Lune, white ſtone marle. 
is much of the nature of chalk, In 
reality it is calcareous earth. 


Lac Sulphuris, i. e. * Propess | 


pitatum. 
Lac Virginale. See Benizoinum. 


Lacca, lac, or gum lac, the beſt 
It is ſup- 


is brought trom Ceylon. 
ſed to be the produce of ſome 
kind of inſet ; and that placed on 


ſticks is called Stick Lack. 12 | 
| So. the Abo £ 


Laccopedan. 
call the lax part of the ſcrotum. 

Laceratura, Aa lacerated wound 
made by tearing. 


Lacertuli, bundles, e.g. of Auers, 5 | 

&. 

L.acertus, that pirt of the arm from ] 
the ſhoulder to the elbow. . 


Lacerum Foramen. It is one of 
the inner holes in the head, through 


v hich the third, fourth, firſt branch 


of the fifth, and the ith pair of 


nerves paſs, | 
Lackiea, a genus in Linnwvus 


cies. 


. Jobi, Job's tears, a ſpe- - 


cies of Cox. 
Lachryma, a tear, 2 


Leer elbe. Dud#s, Pre Eye. 


ue Pundtum, 
H 


hy Ladry- 


There are two . 


1 - 


* 


Lachrymalia Offa, i. e. Offa Unouis. 
 Lackrymeal Gland. The ancients 
called it Glandula Iinominata. In 


. the upper part of the ſocket, a little 


gt 


above the external angle of the eye, 


Is a depreſſion which receives the 
ſuperior part of the glandula lachry- 
malis. It is ſituated behind the tu- 


nica conjunctiva of the 27 . eye- 
ad, near the outer angle, the duct 


jerces obliquely. and opens on the 
lade of the tunica conjunctiva, 


near the ſuperior part af the tarſus. 
The uſe is, to ſecrete a fluid for pi 
Keeping the eye continually moiſt, 


and for waſhing away ſuch foreign 
bodies as may accidentally be lodged 
there, | h 5 
Lacimmalit Nervus, the fifth pair 


of nerves from the head, divided 


into branches, the firſt of which is 
called the orbitary branch: this is 


divided into three more, the third 


of which is called the Lackrymal 
Branch ; it off chiefly to the 
lachrymal gland. £6 
Laciniæ. In Potany it fignifies 
the inciſions, or jags, on the borders 
of leaves or flowers ; hence they are 
ſaid to be laciniated. | 
Laconicum, a ſtove, bagnio, or 
ſweating- room. N 
Lactaria, aliments prepared of 
milk. The ſame as Lacłicinia. 
Taclates, are ſalts formed by the 


-_ - union of the lactic acid, (ſee Acids), 
with the different alkaline, earthy, 


aud metallic baſes; there are twen- 


* ,"ty-four ſpecies enumerated in M. 
Fourcroy's Elements of Natural 


Hiſtory and Chemiſtry. 
Lactation, from lac, milk, giving 


ſuck. And fignifies the time a wo- 


man does that office to a child. 

Ladiea, the milk fever. 
Latex primi generis, the lacteals 

from the inteſtines to the meſenteric 


glands are thus named. | 


' \ Lace ſecundi generis, the lacteals 


„ av); 


, 


, © 
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from the meſenteric glands to the 


thoracic duct, are thus named. 
Lacta, 80 Aſellius firſt 
Lacteal Vein, called them, from 
thoſe which he obſerved paſſing from 
the inteſtines, circulating a milk: 
white fluid, 1 | 
Lacteal Veins, Theſe are long 
and ſlender pipes, -whoſe coats are 
ſo thin as to became inviſible when 


they are not diſtended with chyle or 
lymph. They arife from all the 


parts of the ſmall guts, by fine ca. 
illary tubes, which as they run 
from the ſides of the guts to the 
lands in the meſentery, unite and 
orm larger branches; theſe are 
called Vu ladteæ primi generit. 
The mouths of theſe lacteals, which 
are open into the cavity of the guts 
from hence they receive the chyle, 
are ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen by the 
beſt microſcope. It was neceſſar 
they ſhould be ſmaller than the fine 
arteries in the body, that nothing 
might enter which might ſtop the 
circulation of the blood. The ſame 
extremity of the lactealt has like- 
wife communication with the capil- 


lary arteries of the guts, by which 


they receive a lymph that dilutes 
and propels the chyle ' forwards, 
and waſhes the la&eals and glands, 
that they may not fur, and 
ſtructed by the chyle's ſtaying in 
them upon faſting. The other ex- 
tremity of the 1aFeals diſcharges 

the chyle into the veſicular cells of 
the glands diſperſed up and down 
the meſentery. And from theſe 
ariſe other ladteals of a larger ſize, 
which carry the chyle immediately 


into the receptaculum chyli; they | 


are called Lacteæ ſecundi generis. 
The ladteal weins have valves at ſe- 
veral-diſtances, which hinder the 
chyle from returning back into the 
inteſtines. Aſſellius, » ho firſt diſ- 
covered the lacteal veſſels in the 
a ö year 


85 


< . 


. | wy 
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1622, and his followers, 


thought they carried the chyle to 


/ 


lacteal wins, © 


- the liver, till Pecquet, in- the year 


1651, found out the receptaculum 
chyli, or common receptacle, and 
ductus thoracicus, or thoracic duct; 


though both were accurately de- 


— - by the learned . anatomiſt 


rtholomeus Euſtachius many 
years before the diſcovery of the 


The receptacle of the chyle is 
eaſily found in living bodies, but 


with greater difficulty in thoſe that 


are dead. It lies between the de- 
ſcending trunk of the great artery, 
and the vertebræ of the loins, and 


is biggeſt between the celiac and 


emulzent arteries, ſurrounded by 
ſeveral veſicular glands, called Clan- 


dulæ Lumbares; which diſcharge. 


their lymph into it. The recepta- 
Cle receives all the ſecond order of 


lactrali, as well as all the lymphatic - 


veins, both of the legs, and of all 
the parts of the abdomen ; ſo that 
it ſeems to be indeed only a bag 


(which will contain about one ounce 
of water,) formed by the union of 


theſe veſſels. The bottom of it 
contracts to the ſmallneſs of a lym- 
hatic veſſel, the middle is ſome- 
imes divided into two or three parts, 
and the upper part ſtretches itſelf 


'** ouit into a duct about the bigneſs of 


the 'gullet, it marches to 


a gooſe quill. This duct aſcends 
into the thorax behind the great 


artery; and about the heart it fre. 


quently divides into two or three 
branches, which immediately unite 
again into one; and terry. Taye 
e it 
ſubclavian vein, where jt opens at 
one or two orifices, which are co- 
vered with a ſemilunar valve, that 
the blood may paſs over them, and 
the chyle run from underneath it, 
and mix with the blood in the veins. 
The ductus thoracicus' has valves 


at ſeveral diſtances, which tinder 
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the chyle that has once 


—” * 


from falling back. It receives the . 


2 from the ſeveral parts 
in the 


cheſt, as it paſſes along to : = 


the ſubclavian vein. By 


receives a new impetus from the 
pulſation of the great artery; where- 
as on the right ſide it muſt have 


aſcended only by the preſſure of 7, 


the diaphragm, and muſcles of the 


its run- © 


ning up to the left fide, the chyle 


lower belly upon the receptacle 


which it-equally enjoys in its | 
ſent ſitu 5 Sas on 3 
Latiefence, in Botany, is 


injury done to the plant. 


Lactica, the Arabian name for 
ies of fever which the 


Greeks call Blot, or Typhodes. - 

La#icinia, ali 
milk. 2» 
Lach iferi Duttus. The glandular 


copious milky juice flows out on any _ 


aliments prepared of 


are of the breaſt contains a white 
mats, 


which is merely. a collectiorn 


of membranous ducts; are 
narrow at their origin, broad in the 


middle, and contract again as they 


approach the papillæ, near which 


they form a kind of a circle of com- 


munication. Theſe are, Jadiferous_ 


dutts. . 


Duttus. F N 
Lactiferus, lactiferous plants are 
thoſe which abound with a milky 
juice, as full grown lettuces. 
Lactuca, 
of Ulva. 


Lackuca, lettuce, a genus in Lin- 


nzus's botany. He enumerates ten 


ſpecies. | 


" LaAaucimina, aphthæ. 


Lattumen, 1. E, achor. 2 0 
Ladlumina, little ulcers, or cru 


Luct᷑ iferi Tubuli, i. ot Lactiferi 


oy ſter· green, a ſpecies 


* & S. =» , oy 
. : 
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ſcabs in the ſkin, ſo called becauſe 


they chiefly 


happen to children at 
the breaſt. ee | 


Lacune, any drains or furrows: 


% 


from lacus, a flanding peel. Any © 
e 


8 
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C 
{mall holes within another cavity; 
| but particularly thoſe in thehure- traction of the upper eye-lid, or 


thra or vagina uteri. They are the 


excretory orifices of certain glands 
- fituated there. 883 
Lada, black pepper. 


Lada Chilli, Guinea 


<A ſpecies of Galeopfis. 


moſt quite diſuſed. - 55 
Laguros, "Aayapo;, an epithet for 


The college have re- 
tained this reſin in their Pharmaco- 


Ladanum. 


Peil; it enters the Emplaſtrum La- 


dani, formerly called Empl. Sto- 
machic: and the Emplaſtrum Picis 
Burgundicæ, formerly called Emp. 
S.. 

Ladies Bedftraw. See Galium. 
Ladies Finger, i. e. Anthyllis. 
Ladies Hair. See Briza media. 

Ladies Mantle. See Alchemilla. 

Ladies Slipper. See Cypripedium. 

Ladies Smock. See Cardamiuc. 

\  Ledantia. ' See Fuvantia. 
Lanes, Nas, the gullet or 
throat. 


Lao, hurt, interruption, a diſ- 


order of any the of offices, &c. 
of the different parts of the human 


body. 
Lætia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. There are two ſpecies, 


Extificans, ſtrictly fignifying mak- 


ing joyful, hath been applied to 


many compoſitions under the in- 
tention of cordials: but both the 
medicine and diſtinction are now al- 


5 the right ventricle of the heart. 


is but one ſpecies. 


Lagerſiremia, a genus in Lin- 


neæus's botany. There is but one 


ſpecies. 
Lagocheilas, from Marywos, a hare, 


and N a lip, a perſon with a 


hare-lip. 
Lagoecia, wild or baſtard cumin, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany. There 


Lagon, Acayw, the flank. 


WA. 
Lagophthalmia, Nayu@0enun, re 


hare's eye. | 
Lagophthalmus, Daryu@baruc;, from 

Azywoc, a hare, and o an cye. 

It is the blepharoptoſis lagophthal - 


mus of Seuvages. 
Ladanum, narrow-leaved all heal, 


Lagopodium, the herb hare's- foot. 
| Lagopus, Muywr ic, hare-footed. 
Lagopus, a name of a ſpecies of 
Trifolium; alfo a ſpecies of Plan- 
tags. 
Lagoſtoma, the hare-lip. . 
Lagurus, hare's tail, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, He enumerates 
two ſpecies. 5 
Lalo. See Adanſonia; or it is the 
bark of the tree called Baobab. It 
is mucilaginous, and pawerfully 
promotes perſpiration. 
Lamac, gum arabic. 
Lambative, from lambo, to lick, 
dee Eclegma. | 
Lambdaciſmus, a defect in ſpeech, 
which conſiſts in an inability to pro- 
nounce certain conſonants, or is 
that ſtammering or difficulty of 


ſpeech called P/elliſmus Lallqns, 


at is, when the letter L is pro- 
nounced too liquid, and often in 
the place of R. | 

- Lamb's Lettuce, valeriana locuſta. 

Lambdoides, the ſuture which runs 
betwixt the occipitis and oſſa parie - 
talia. It is ſo called from its reſem- 
blance to the Greek letter A, Lam6- - 
da. It is alſo a name of the os 
hyoides. ts | 

Lamellz. See Laming. | 

Lamine, plates, ſignify pret 

much the ſame ; but the former is 

encrally applied to the diviſion of 
Tells, and the latter to that of the 
ſkull, which are alſo called Tables, 
being only two in number: though 
moſt ſhells are diviſible into a great 
many fuch plates lying over one an- 
other. | 


Lamina Cribreſa, the cribriform 


lamella, 


% 


7 ; 


Charotic. 
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*Jamella. It is the horizontal plate 


ot the os ethmoides, through which 
the olfactory nerves paſs. e. 
Laminæ Spongiof.e Inferiores, I: e. 
Conchz Narium Inferiores.  , ._- 
Laminated,” plated, ſignifies ſuch 
bodies whoſe contexture diſcovers 
ſuch a diſpoſition as that of plates 
lying over one another. | 
Luminated ftorie, an order in the 
claſs of ſtones. It is of a laminated 
ſtructure, and cannot he referred 10 
any other order of this claſs. Ed- 


wards. 


Lamium, dead nettle, or archan- 


el, a genus in Linnzus's botany. 
je enumerates eight ſpecies. | 
"Lana, wool. Burnt wool is eſ- 


Lana, wool, a ſpecies of pubeſ- 
cence which covers the ſurface of 
many plants, ſerving, according to 
Linnzus, as a kind of veil to ſecure 


them from the too intenſe rays of 


the ſun: as in horehound, mullein, 
&c. 3 
Lana Succida, ſordid wool, or that 
which is greaſy with the ſweat of 
the ſheep. 

Lancet, the common inſtrument 


of the ſurgeons, with which they 


let blood. 
Languor, and Laſitude, ſignifies 
à faintneſs, which may ariſe from 


want or decay of (pirits, through 


indigeſtion, or too much exercile ; 
or from an additional weight of 
fluids, from a diminution of ſecre- 
tion by the common diſcharges. 
The firſt is remedied by be 
and cordials, and the latter by 


timely evacuation. Though fre- 


uently the word languor is uſed for 
devility of ſpirits ; and laſſitude, for 
muſcular debility. | 
, Languor Pannonicas, i. e. Morbus 
Hungaricus. - _ 
Lanigerous Trees, 


They are ſuch 


as bear a woolly or downy ſubſtance, 
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as is commonly contained in 
catkins of the willow. 


Lantana, à genus in Lianzuss - 
botany. He enumerates nine ſpe- 
_ cies. 1 | 


Lantana, pliant meally tree, or 


way faring tree, a ſpecies of Hibur- 


Lanuginoſus, lanuginous, or dow- 5 


ny, as the quince, &c. 
Lanugo, ſignifies a down, or ſoft 


woolly ſubſtance which grows upon 


ſome plants; which therefore. are 
called Lanyginons.. 5 


Laonica Curatio, a method of cur- 95 
ing the gout by evaporating the 


morbid matter by topics. 


Lapara, zarapa, the flanks, from 


Azragu, to. empty, becauſe this part 
falls in as if empty. 


Laparocele, a rupture through the 8 


ſide of the belly. 
Lapathum, dock. See Rumex. 
Lapathum acutum, ſharp- pointed 


dock. It is the Rumex acutus, Lin. 
Lapatlum aquaticum, great wa- 
ter· dock. It is the Rumex Hydro- 


lapathum, Linn 
Lapatum, a name of ſeveral kinds 
of Sorrel, of Rlubarb, of the herb 
Mercury, &c. e 
. Lapideſcent, from lapis, a fone ; 
is that which has a l of 
turning any bodies into a ſtony na- 
ture, as _ ſpring-waters will do 
to pieces of wood and other like 
ſubſtances: and is the ſame as petn- 


fying. Paracelſus calls the ſam . * 


faculty in an human body thus. 


Lapidellum, or Lapicellus, th 


name of a kind of ſpoon, formerly 
uſed to take out, ſmall ſtones aud 
fragments from the bladder. 

apilli, i. e. Oeuli Cancrorum. 


Lapts, ſtone. 
racters of ſtone are, that they are 
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The chemiſt conſi- 
ders ſtones and earths, as earth: 

the foſſiliſt divides them into two 
claſſes. With the foſſiliſt, the cha- 
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ea bodies, whoſe component Lara, a maſk. r OY 
Ports do not imbibe water; which Laryngex Arteriæ et Vena. See 
neither fall down into a looſe maſs, Guttrralis Superior. Y 
nor, when rubbed gently between Larynpotomia, Mapryyoroyia, from 
the fingers, are diviſible, after they rr gen throat, and ren, to cut, 
have been ſoaked a ſufficient time i. e. Trackeotomy. It is that opera- 


* 


da water; without inflammabi- tion where the fore part of the 


ity; containing no metal, at leaſt laynx is divided, to aſſiſt reſpiration, 
nun larger quantity than barely during large tumors upon the upper 
tinges them; and without a-faline parts; as in a quinſey. &c. Though 
_ raſte, and ſolubility in water. the common prejudices againſt this 


8 LOND Atitis, eagle ſtone, which are fo ſtrong, that many are loſt for 


k | | want of it. Aquapendens icu- 
Lapis Calaminaris, i. e. Calamixe larly directs this operation, De Oper. 
* 4 f : Ckirur. under the title De Perfora- 
Lapis Laxuli, a fpecies of C- tiene Aſpere Arteriæ in Angina; and 
Flor, of a blue colour, It is Aurelius Severinus does the fame, 


faid alfo to contain filver. - Chir. Efjicac. part ii. eap. 40. 
© Lapis Lydius. It is of the ſpecies Larynx, aavyt, is the upper part 
of Black Faſper. of the Trachea, and lies . the 


Lapis Ollaris, a variety of the fi- root of the tongue before the 
brous fpecies of Talc. It is chiefly pharynx. It is compoſed of five 
compoſed of ſhort fibres, of a green cartilages, which ſometimes in old 

| Mk caſt, and employed for culinary men become as hard as bones, The 
utenfils; hence its name. firſt in the thyroides, or ſcutiformis, 

Lapides Suiili. Under this name are becauſe ol its figure, 2upeo;, ſignifying 
included ſeveral foffils of different a field, and d., figure. ft makes 
Kinds; ſome are of a calcareous that protuberance in the fore-part, 
Kind, of a black colour, containing of the larynx, called Pomum dda- 

 infftammable matter, the fetor of i. It is a thin cartilage, about an 


which can eaſily be excited. inch broad, but not ſo long; it is 
Tappa, common burdock, or concave within, and convex without. 
clotburr, aſpecies of Arctium. Its four angles have eacha ſmall pro- 


Lappilla, a ſpecies of Myoſotis; duction; the two upper, which are 


Alo a ſpecies of Triumfetta. longer, are tied to the horns of the 


Lagſana, nipple - wort, a genus in os hyoides, and the two lower to the 

Lioneus's botany. He enumerates ſecond curing; which is called n- 
| be nularis, becauſe it reſembles a ring. 

 JLaqueas. In Surgery, it is a nooſe, It is very large and thick behind” 

and belongs to either bandages or which part reſembles the ſtone of a 


inſtruments. ring, and it grows narrower towards 
/.  Lagquens Gutturis, a malignant in- its fore- part. It is ſituated below 
flammation of the tonſils. _ the other cartilage of the larynx; 

. Larbafon, antimony. they ſtand upon it as upon a baſis, and 
 Larch-tree. See Larix. by it they are tied to the trachea: 
Lardum, bacon. ; "The third and fourth are alike, and 


Larix, the larch-tree, a ſpecies of have one common name, which is 
, Pinus. It affords the Venice turpen- the Arytenoides, They reach from 
tine. the middle of the concave fides of 


Larkſpur. . See Delphinium. ; the thyroides to the upper and back 
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part of the annularis; and th 
make that chink, or rimula, hic 
is the mouth of the laꝶnx, called 
Glottis, Betwixt thoſe and the ſides 
of the thyroides, there are two ſmall 
cavities on each ſide, formed by the 
muſcles and membranes which join 
them together: in which, if a little 
drink or bread fall, as ſometimes 
happens when one laughs or ſpeaks, 
in eating or drinking, it cauſes a 
violent cough, and a great tickling. 
The fifth and laſt cartilage is the 
epiglottis; it is of a ſofter ſubſtance 
— the others, and reſembles a lit- 
tle tongue. It is tied by its baſis 
to the u and middle part of the 
concave fide of the thyroĩdes. Its 
uſe is to cover the glottis in eat- 
ing and drinking; for the aliments 
by their weight preſs it clofe down 
upon the glottis, and they paſs 
over without entering the nx, 
into the ceſophagus, but when the 
aliments are paſt, the epiglottis by 
its natural effort, which is common 
to all cartilages, riſes up again, and 
ives way to. the air in breathing. 
hile we ſpeak or laugh, the glot- 
tis muſt neceſſarily be open for the 
. paſſage of the air in breathing; 


therefore it is not convenient to 


ſpeak whilſt we ſwallow. -—_. 
The larynx has two pair of com- 
mon muſcles, and five pair proper. 
The firſt of the common muſcles is 
the ſternothyroideus, It ariſes from 
the upper part of the inſide of the 
ſternum, and aſcending on the ſides 
of the trachea, it is inſerted to the 
lower part of the ſides of the carti- 
lago ſcutiformis. When theſe muſ- 
cles ac, they pull this cartilage 
downward. The ſecond is the hyo- 
thyroideus. It ariſes from the lower 
art of the os hyoides, and deſcend- 
ing is in! rted in the lower part of 
the ſcutiformis, near the former. 
They pull up the larynx. Phe firſt 
of the j roper muſcle is the crico- 
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thyroideus. It ariſes from the f | 1 
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part of the cartilago cricoides, 


runnin 
inſerted 


into the inſide of- that car. 


tilage. The fecond is the crico-- 
arytænoideus lateralis. It arifetly | 


from the lateral part of the cri= 
coides, and aſcending is inſerted 
into the lateral part of the aryte - 


noides. This dilates the arytz-  * 


noides. The third is the crico- 
arytænoideus poſticus. 


cricoides, and is inſerted into t 


arytænoideus, near the former. The a 


four this the thyro-arytænoideus. It 
ariſes from the interna} and con- 
cave ſide of the ſcutiformis, and is 


inſerted into the fore parts of the - 


arytznoideus. It contracts the rimu- 
la. The fifth muſcle is the aryta- 


noideus. It runneth upon the up- 


per part of the cartilago arytænoi- 


deus, and with its fellow forms - 


ſphincter for contracting the rimula. 
The larynx receives veins from 
the jugular, arteries from the cas 


rotids, and nerves from the recur- ] : | 


rent. | | 8 

On the lower of the larynx, 
upon the ſides of the annular carti- 
lages, and of the firſt ring of the 
trachea, there are two lymphatie 
glands, called Thyreidee, of the fi- 


gure of a pear; the colour is red: 


they have veins, nerves, and arte- 
ries, as the Jarynx.. . - 8 ; 


The uſe of the larynx is not only * 
to form the voice, but alſo, b 4 


the different apertures of its ximu- 


la, the lungs are more or leſs com- 
air; for if the aper- - 
had been as wide . 


tare of the {ar yux 
as the aſperia arteria, the lungs 
could have ſuffered little or no 
compreſſion. Had it not been for 


the larynxy we could have r.ceived 


no benefit by breathing: for if the 
mouth of the aſperia arteria had 


been large and wide, the air hack 


* 


under the thyroides, it ' 


| It ariſes 
from the back part of the cartilage .. 
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we not reſiſted” that force by which it 
P thruſt out in expiration, ſo as to 


make any compreſſion upon the 


lungs whereby the globules of the 
dloga could have been diſſolved, or. 


the particles of both fluids mixed 
together, which we find ſo neceſſary 


to life, that we die without it. Nor 


does the larynx only preſerve life, 


- bat it likewiſe conduces to render 


it Happy and agreeable, by formin 
the voice, which is the found of the 
air drove through the narrow chink 
of the glottis, with a velocity greater 


than in any ordinary reſpiration. 
This ſound is increaſed by the cavi- 


ties of the mouth and noſe, which 
reſound like the hollow of a violin, 


as is evident by the trembling to be 


felt in the noſe while we ſpeak. 


And theſe cavities not only increaſe, 
but alſo conduce to the agreeable- 
neſs of the voice; for how diſagree- 


able is the alteration of the voice, 
which follows a loſs or ſtoppage of 
the noſe. And- the dimenſions of 
the mouth are always proportioned 
to the notes. formed in the glottis ; 
low notes being conſtantly attended 
ion, and high notes 
with a contraction of its cavity. The 
notes themſelves are formed by the 
different apertures of the glottis: 
for when the glottis is contracted, 
the air being driven by an equal 
force, muſt move more ſwiftly; and 
the ſides of the glottis being more 


».*tenſe, their vibration mult be quick- 
er and ſhorter, and conſequently 
the note high. The contrary hap- 
neth when the glottis wideneth. 


ch note is capable of all d 
of ſtrength; for the ſtrength of the 
voice is always proportionable to 
the quantity of air thrown out of 


the larynæ in founding of the ſame 
note. | 
note is to be increaſed, the dia- 
phragm, but more eſpecially the 


Now, if the ſtrength of the 
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muſcular fibres of the trac hæa at- 


* 5 . 


teria, contract more ſtrongly, and 
thruſt out a greater quantity of air ; 
and the aperture of the glottis in- 
creaſes proportionably, that this 
great quantity of air may paſs 
through with the ſame velocity as 


before, and that the ſame note may | 


be continued. Now ſuppoſing the 
greater diſtance of the two ſides of 


g the glottis to be one-tenth part of an 


inch in ſounding of twelve notes, to 
which the voice eafily reaches, this 
line muſt be divided into twelve 
parts, each of which gives the aper- 
ture requiſite for ſuch a note, with 
a certain ſtrength. ut if we conſi- 
der the ſnbdivifion of notes into 
which the voice can run, the mo- 
tion of the ſides of the glottis is ſtill 
vaitly nicer ; for if two cords ſound- 
ing exactly uniſons, one be ſhort- 
ened dd part of its length, a 
juſt ear will perceive the diſagree- 
ment: and a good voice will 
ſound the difference, which is 43+th 
part of a note. But becauſe this is 
a great nicety, we ſhall only ſuppoſe 
that the voice can divide a note into 
a hundred from thence it will 


follow, that the different apertures 


of the glottis actually divide the 
tenth part of an inch into 1200 
parts, the effects of each of which 
produces a ſenſible alteration upon 
a good ear. But becauſe each fide 
at the glottis moves juſt equally, 
therefore the diviſions are juſt dou- 
ble, or the ſides of the'glottis, by 
their motion, do actually Jivide one 
tenth part of an inch into 2400 
parts. | 

Laſcivus, So Paracelſus calls the 
Chorea Sandi Piti. : 

Lafer, aſafcetida, or the plant from 
which it flows, | 

Laſerpitium, laſer- wort, a genus of 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
fourteen ſpecies, | 


Laſer- 


> 


L A 
Taſer- wort. See Laſerpitium. 
Laſiantlius, a ſpecies of Hyperi- 
cum. | | 
 Laffitude, Inſſtude, wearine/s. This 
generally expreſſes that wearineſs 
which proceeds from a diſtempered 
ſtate, and not from excerciſe, be- 
cauſe that wants no remedy but 
reſt ; and proceeds from an increaſe 
of bulk, from a diminution of pro- 
per evacuation, or from too great a 
conſumption of that fluid which is 
neceſſary to maintain the force and 
ſpring of the ſolids, as in fevers and 
cConvulſions; or from a vitiated ſe. 
cretion of that juice, whereby the 
fibres are not ſupplied either in due 

Auantity or quality. The remedy 
in the firſt caſe is evacuation: in 


the latter, r diet, or ſuch al- 


terative medicines as influence ſuch 
a ſecretion, See Languor. 

Lata Ligamenta, the broad liga- 
ments of the womb, are property 
only a duplicature of the perito- 
næum, reflecting from the loins to 
the uterus, and are long enough 
to admit it to hang down into the 
vagina. 

Loterlia (Ligam.) On the body 
of the os humeri there are two 
particular ligaments ; they are long, 
flat, thin, narrow, fixed on one 
edge along the two lower thirds of 
the bone, and reaching to both con- 
dyles. They are braced tight, and 
are very narrow at the upper part, 
but broader towards the condyles, 
from whence they are expanded 
like a gooſe's foot, and form the 


brachio-cubital, and brachio- radial 


. ligaments. 


Lateralis Morbus the fide diſeaſe, 


a name of the pleuriſy. 
Laterales Muſe, So the Maſſeter 
* Muſcles are called. 
Lateral Mi. Nafi. See Obliqui 
- Nafi Miſe. © | 
Laterales Procefſ. Offis ſphenoi- 
dis. Sce Sphenoides Os. 
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| Lateritium Ol. Oil of bricks, Hot 
bricks are quenched- in olive "oll, 


until all the oil is imbibed; and. —- 
then diſtilling them in a retort un- 
til all the oil is drawn off; after 


which the ſpirit muſt be ſeparated, 
This oil is alſo named Ol. Plilgſe- 
phorum. | r 
Latlræ a, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany, He enumerates four ſpe- 
cies. | IN 

3 a ſpecies of Enplor- 
ia 


Lath roides, a ſpecies of Orplge. : 


Latiyrus, chickling vetch, a ge- 


nus in Linnæus's botany, He enu- 
merates twenty-one ſpecies. 


Latiſimus Colli, i. e. Platyſms 


Moides. | a 
Latiſſimus Dorf, (i. e. the broad- 


back. It hath a thin broad, tendi- 
nous beginning, which comes from 


the poſterior part of the ſpine of the 


ilium, from the ſuperior ſpines of 
the os facrum, from all the ſpines 


of the vertebra of the loins, and 


from the ſeven lower of the thorax; 
it paſſes by the interior angle of the 
88 
fleſhy fibres ſometimes arife, and is 
Inſerted with the teres major, by a 
ſtrong and broad tendon, with which 
it pulls the arm downwards. 
Latitude. It is well known what 
ſignification this generally bears; 


but by /atitude of health, to, which 
phyſicians only apply it, is- unde 
ſtood that deviation | fig a certain 
ſtandard of weight and bulk, Which 


a perſon can admit of without fall- 


ing into a diſeaſe; and concerning 
ven ſome 
excellent aphoriſms in his Medicina 


which Sanctorius hath 


Stalica. | | 
Latten, i. e. Braſe, _ | 


: 


throat. 


Laudanum, from laus, praiſe; the 
name implies, that the meditine is 
| S worthy 


eſt,) It coverettFalmoſt the whole 


om which ſome of its 


.Laucania, the eſophagus, or the 
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dotany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Laurel, (Alexandrian.) Laurus 
Alexandrina. 


Laurel, (Cherry.) Lauro-Cera- 
ſus. P 
Laurel, (Sea Side.) Phyllanthus. 


- and Laureola. - 
5 Laurel, (Tongued.) See Hypogl / 


Lanrintia, a ſpecies of Lebelia. 


\ Laureola, evergreen ſpurge-lau- 


- a ſpecies of Daphne. 
: . Mas. K 5 the Daphne 
Laureola, Linn. i. e. Spurge Laurel. 
Laureola Fæmina, mezereon, 1. e. 
Daphne Mexereum, Linn. | 
Laurifolia Magellanica. See Win- 
teranus Cortex. 
Laurinum, the Flanders oil of 
bays. See Daphnelzon. 
"Lauro-Ceraſus, cherry-laurel, a 
ſpecies of Prunus. | | 


Laurofis, the ſpodium of Glver; ſo 
called from Mount Laurus, where 


there were filver mines. 
Laurut, the bay - tree, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
fixteen ſpecies. The college have 
"retained the leaf and berry, of the 
Lanrus nobilis, Linn. the leaf enters 
the Decoctum pro Fomento, for- 
merly called Fotus Commun. the 
berry enters the Emplaſtrum Cu- 
mini, formerly Empl. e Cymin. 
- Laurus Alexandrina, Alexandrian 
laurel, a ſpecies of Ruſcus. 


Lauras, a name for the camphor, - 


einnamon:- trees, ſaſſafras, and alſo 

ſeveral other trees. 

Lauri ine, Lauruſtinus. 
Lavacra, waſhes. Such as are 

uvſed to improve the ſkin, 


* 


* 


oa 
worthy of praiſe; it is generally 
confined to the preparations of 
opium. | 


Laugeris, a genus in Linnæus's 


It is a genus in Linnzus's botany: 
He enumerates fix ſpecies. The 
college have retained the flower of 
the Lavands/a Spica, Lin. a Simple 
ap. Spiritus Lavandulz, and a 

ompound Spirit, Spiritus Lavan- 
dulæ Compoſitus, are directed: the 
Spiritus Lavandulæ Simplex, enters 
the Linimentum Camphoræ: the 
flower enters the Pulvis Aſari Com- 
politus, formerly called Pulv. Ster- 
nutator. x 

Lavanduls Latifolia, common 
broad-leaved lavender. It is the 
Lavandula Spica, Lin. 

La naudula Angufſtifelia, common 
narrow-leaved lavender, a variety 
of the former | 

Lavandula, a name for ſtœchas. 

Lavatera, a genus in Linneus's 
botany, He enumerates nine ſpe · 
cies. 

Lavender Cotton, i. E. Santolina. 
Chamacyparifſus, Lin. 

Lavender, (Sea.) See Limonium. 

Lavendula, 1. e. Lavandula, 

Lavenia, a ſpecies of Yerbefina. 

Laver. See Ulua. 

Lavipedium, a bath for the feet, 

Lawſonia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are three ſpecies. 

Laxa Chimolea. Tn Paracelfus it 


is a purging pedicine, principally - 


deſigned for the venereal diſeaſe. 
" Johnſon ſays it is a ſalt which grows 


on ſtones, and is like the anatron, 
or uſnea lapidea. - 1 | 
Laxative, ſignifies looſe in body, 
ſoas to go frequently ta ſtool. And, 
Laxative Medicines, are ſuch as 
promote that diſpoſition; which 
= do by ſome ſmooth ſoftenin 
uality, taking away all tenſity o 
K bi an facilftatin 3 
ſage of the contents of the inteſti- 
nal tube through it: for which rea- 
fon all oily ſubſtances come under 


Lavandula, from lavando, ma- this claſs, 


ing, becauſe it was uſed in baths on 


Laxity of a Fibre, is 


account of its fragrancy, lavender. of coheſion in its parts, which a 


* 


ſmall 


that degree 


| final force can alter Io as to in- in appearance of little diſlin 
pieces, which are very bright ane 


Freaſe its 1 beyond what is 
natural; and therefore is a ſpecies 
of debility. „ 
Laxator Membrane Tympani, This 
muſcle ariſes from the upper part of 
the bone, above the niembfana tym- 
paw runs inward, and is inſerted. 
nto the thick proceſs of the malleo- 
lus. Winſlow calls it the Interna 

Muſcle of 'the Malleut: 3 


axator Externus, or, Externus 


Tympani Auris, It riſes in the up- 


per ſinus of the auditbry paſſage 
and is inſerted fato the membrana 
2 with a ſlender tendon to the 
malleu: 


us, and draws the membrane 


upward and outward.  / - 
Lazari Morous, or Malum, the 
elephantiaſiz, or leproſy.  _ 
| Lb Lapis, azure ſtone. It is 
of a deep blue colour, inclining to 
violet, often variegated with gold 
or ſilver coloured points. The . 
marine is produced from this ſtone. 
Laxurium Argenti, or Lazurinus 
Pulvis, It is the ſaffron of ſilver. 
Lead. It is a genus in the claſs 
of metals. It is an imperfect me- 


tal, ofa white colour, with a blui 


_w__ GO It has a taſte and ſmell pe- 
cullar to itſelf, A leaden wire of 

the tenth of an inch, is only capable 
of ſupporting a weight of twenty- 
nine pounds and a grey without 
breaking. 
metals, It is not ſenſibly elaſtic. It 
extends eaſily under the hammer, 
and is beat into thin leaves. 
Beaumè. 7 
Lead Farth, a genus in the order 

of cryptometalline earths. ' _ 
Lead Flos a genus in the order of 
- e ee floſſes. 

ead (Potter) Ore. It is com- 


poſed of thin ſquate laminæ, mine- 


ralized with ſulphur, and contain- 
ing a ſmall portion of ſilver. 

Tad (Star-grained) Ore. Tt, is 
ef a ſolid ſtructure, but conſiſting 


of 


It is the ſofteſt of all the 


tany. 


glaring, and of the un colour 
of metals. „ = 
Lead Stone, a genus in the order 


of cryptometalline ſtones. 
Lead-wort, See Plumbago. 3 


Leaf, Folium, in Botany, is 4 x 


very eſſential and ornamental part 
of a plant; whoſe office is to tranſ- 
pire and attract, like the lungs in 
animals, and to afford ſhade. Leaves 


are conſidered in three reſpects, via. 
1, as ſimple; a, compound; 3, de- 
wes are ſuch _ 


terminate. Simple 
as have only a ſingle leaf on a peti- 
ole or ſtalk., They differ in reſpect 
to circumſcription, angles, finus; 


apices, margin, fuperficies, and ſubz. 


nce. Leaves are ſaid to be com- 


pound when there are more than 
one upon a petiole or foot: ſtalk, and 


are conſidered in reſpect to ſtructure 
and degree. By the determination 


of leaves, is meant their character, 
expreſſed from ſome circumſtance _ 


foreign to their own particular ſtruc- 
ture or configuration; as from their 


place, ſituation, inſertion; or direc-- 


tion. CENT 

| Leather-cup. Blafia! | 

_Leather-ftone, a genus in the order 

elaſtic. ' It is thus named 

reſemblance to leather. | 
Leather-word. See Direa: _ 


itleſs ſtone; it is flexible and 
from its 


Lebbeck, Egyptian mimoſa, a . 


ſpecies of Mimoſa. „ 
Leclea, à genus in Linnæus's bo- 
He enumetates two ſpe⸗ 
cies. N 
Leckenevn, a 
Herophili. 3 
Lefifterniam, is uſed ſome 


„ 1 


writers for all that apparatus which 
for the care of a fick 


is neceſſa ; 

perſon in bed, And, 
Lefualis, is ſaid of a perſon 
whoſe diſtemper requires him to be. 
confined in bed; ſignifying the 
7 11 fame 
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the Greek from x NM, teAus, & bell. 


* Lettualis Mor dus, a diſeaſe Which 


coufines a patient to his bed. 
Teckuli, couches. In theſe chaff 

was mixed, with proper ingredients 

coarſely tres that their quali- 


ties may be abſorbed into the body 
Whilſt the patient is laid on them. 


Leeythis, a genus in Linneus's 
botany. He enumerares two ſpecies. 
Leun, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 


{ gea, 2 genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 
Leet. See Porrum. ; | 
Leguminoſa. See Fabago. 


Legumen, in Botany, ſignifies 
that c 


pecies of plants which is called 
Pulſe; and theſe are ſo named, be- 
cauſe they may be gathered with 
the hand without cutting. All 
thofe plants which have a papiliona- 
ceous, or butterfiy-like flower, are 
reckoned by Mr. Ray, among the 
legumina, In the Linnæan ſyſtem, 
a legumen is defined a pericarpium 
of two valves, wherein the ſeeds 


are faſtened along one ſuture or join- 


ing only. a 
Leiopodes, Munroe (play, or 
*broad-footed. It is when the mid- 


dle of the inſide of the foot is not 


hollow, but plane. 


” 


Lei al. mii, MO 2401, from AsLTw, 


* to he deficient, and za, blood. Thoſe 


are thus called who have too little 
n / 
Leis arr mos, A£4Tog: PITS 1 rom is, 
"fo be deficient, and 
A perſon is thus called who hath 
loſt his prepuce. | 
Leipothychia, deine, from 


At 10 lea ve, and JV, the oul, 


or life. A fainting fit, a languor, 
&c. It is fynonymous with Jdyna- 
mic. „ | 
Leipethym 2 N,&slh b,. from dere, 
to brave, and Jun, the nand. A faint- 


*. 


? lg lit, a ſwooaing. * 5, 


- 


ch, the ſhin. 
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| fame as Clinicut, »daivor's amongſt ©  Leipyria, Ne flag, from Aumw, to * 


leave, and TUE, heat, or fire. A dan- 
gerous ſpecies of ardent fever, where- 
in the internal parts are ſcorched 
with heat, whilſt the external parts 
are cold. It is a kind of Ter- 
tian. 5 
Lemma, is a term uſed chiefly by 
geometrical writers, and ſignifies a 
propoſition, which ſerves previouſly 
to prepare the way for a more eaſy 
apprehenſion of. the. manner and 
ſteps by which ſome theorems are 
d-monitrated, or for the conſtruc* 
tion of ſome problems. Thus to 
prove that a pyramid iss of a priſtn, 
or parallelepiped of the ſame baſe 
and height with it ; the demonſtra- 
tion of which in the ordinafy wa 
being difficult and troubleſome, this 
lemma may be premiſed, which is 
proved in the rules of progreſſion : 
% That the ſum of a ſeries of the 


ſquares of numbers in arithmetical 


proportion beginning from o, and 
going on 1, 4, 9, 16, 25,436, &c. is 
always ſubtriple of the ſum of as 
many terms equal to the greateſt; 
or is always 3 of the greateſt term, 
multiplied by the number of terms.” 
Thus alſo to find the inflection of a 
curve line, this lemma is firſt pre- 
miſed : that a tangent may be drawn 
to the given curve ina given point. 
Thus likewiſe in Phy/ics, to the de- 
monſtration of moſt propoſitions, 
ſuch lemmata as theſe are neceſſary 
firſt to be allowed: that there is no 
penetration of dimenſions ; that all 
matter is diviſible; and the like. As 


alſo in the theory of Medicine: that 


where the blood circulates, there is 
life, &c. 3 | 
Lemna, duck-meat, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
five ſpecies. 13 
Lemnia Terra. earth of Lemnos, 
It is ſimilar to the Armenian bole, 
The 


beſt, 


Lemon, 


yellowiſh brown fort is the 


- 


= 


hammer. 


A, | Ei (Common.) Citrus Limon, 


Linn. The college have retained 
the juice, the exterior rind of the 
fruit, and its oil called Efſence : the 
exterior rind enters the Infuſum 
Gentianæ Compoſitum, former! 


Compoſitus, formerly called Spir. 
Volat. ArowaticQ.. 

Lempnias, i. e. Terra Sigillata. 

Lempnias Calcit, ſcales of braſs, 
which ſeparate when beat with a 
51 Lewes, A. In Hippocrates it 
ſignifies a channel, or excavation, 
made in ſome machines for mak- 
ing extenſion, and reducing frac- 
tured bones. - Herophilus gave this 
name to what is called Torcular He- 
rophili, | | | 

Lens, is a term in optics for a. 
convex of concaveglaſs that is made 


to throw the rays of viſion into a 
| "and whence alfo the cryſtalline 
mour of the eye, from its per-. 


formance of the ſame office, is by 
ſome anatomiſts ſo called. 


Lens, the lentil, a ſpecies of Er- 
vum, Viz. the Eroum Lens of Lin. 


It is alſo a name of the Lenticula. ' 
Lenta, the flow fever of Lin- 
nzus ; and the Synochus of Cul- 
len. EP 
Lentago, a ſpecies of Yiburnum, 
3 CK ſuch as is 
ſeen on the face, arms, &c. of ſome 
w whoſe ſkin is affected by the ſun. See 


> | : ; 4 * 


„ . * 


* 
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El T9) CS 
Peſerus likewiſe, Zxercit.. ds Clan- 


dulis Inteſtinalibut, calls the glands 
of the larger 


membranes, Glandulz Lenticulares. 
- Lenticular, a lenticular. It is 


called Inf. Amar. Simp. the eſſential alſo. called a ag: e . 
oil enters the Spiritus Ammoniz Lenticulare Ot, a name of the 


fourth bone in the firſt row in the © 


wriſt. It is alſo called Orbiculare. 


and Pifforme.. The bone. in the 


ear called Os Orbiculare, is part of 
the incus. 


Lenticulares, (Glandule.). They 


are the ſmall glands of the inteſtines, 
> are ſo called on account of their 
.. | 


Lenticularis Febris. So called, 


becauſe of the many eruptions that 
appear on the ſkin about the fize „% 


of lentils. It is the ſame as Pete- 
chialis Febris, : ©, 


Lentigo, ſigniſies a- freckh * or 2 
mn; 


ſcurfy eruption upen the 

ſuch eſpecially as is common to wo- 
men in the time of ehild-beating. 
Some authors are more nic in dif: 


tinguiſhing. ſeveral- kinds of this 


eruption, and diverſtfy ing them by 


harder names, than it is worth any 


body's while to give regard to. 

Lentiſcus, the maſtich- tree. 
is a ſpecies of Piſfacliis. 

Lentor, hath been uſed by ſome 
ancient writers to purpoſes new in 
neglect, and at preſent is 7 re- 
tained from the example of Bellini 


to expreſs that ſizy, viſcid, coagu- 


lated part of the blood, Which in 


ts, which ſpue out 
2 ſlime for lubricating their inner 


* 


© 
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- Ephelis, It is a name for Lentilli. | 
Tournefort names the Lemna of malignant fevers obſtructs the ca- 
Linnæus thus. <> pillary veſſels, and is the chief in- 
 Lenticula, is uſed either as a di-  ſtrumentofall thoſe miſchiets which . 
minutive of the word Lens, or in then happen. See Bellini De Feori- _ - 
the ſame ſenſe as Lentigo, which ſee, Jus; particularly prop. 19. and 20. 1 
underneath, or for a particular kind but chiefly the Introduction to an 
of fever, the ſame as Petechialis, Engliſh Tranſlagon of Bellini en 
which throws upon the ſkin little that ſubject. e e 
ſpots, like flea- bites, but ſomewhat Les, deſides its application to a 
larger; in which laſt ſenſe, Langius, particular animal commonlyknown,. 
Forreſtus, and ſome others, uſe it. is alfo by phyſical writers uſed in 
1 ; 11 2 various 
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* various ſenſes; as for a diſeaſe 
known to the Greeks by the name 
Azarriaoic, Which is a ſpecies of Le- 
'  proſy, the ſame as Elephantiafis ; but 
the chemiſts have moſt grievoully 
tortured it, by applying it to ſeve- 
ral of their whimſies, now too much 
in contempt to deſerve any notice 
here. 5 | 
Leo Ferox, a ſpecies of Fiſt Thifle. 
' Leonina Lepras, i. e. Leontiaſis. 
Leontiafis, ur, a variety of 
 Elephantiaſis. | 
ntice, hon's-leaf, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
four ſpecies. 
+  Leontion. So the gate is called; 
that is of a black-dark, or aſh co- 
Jour, and its ſhades are fo diſpoſed 
23 to reſemble the ſkin of a lion; 
- - alfo a variety of Eleplantiaſis. 
-  -Leontodon, dandelion, a genus in 
. Linneus's botany. He enumerates 
ten ſpecies. | 2 | 
I bides, Indian lion's 
leaf, a ſpecies of Leontice. 


i 


Leontopetalon. 80 Tournefort 
calls the Leontice of Linnæus. 


- 2 Lenotopetalum, Cretan lion's-leaf, 


a ſpecies of Leontice. 
Teontopomum, lion's-foot, or Ion g- 
leaved cudweed, a ſpecies of Fila- 


Leonurus, lion's-tail, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
five ſpecies. 8 

Leonurus, (Cape.) 4 ſpecies of 
Phlomis. ; | 

Leopard's-bane. See Doronicum. 
+ Lepidium, dittander, or pepper- 
wort, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates twenty ſpecies. 

Lepidocides, iC dg, from AeTic 
' ſquama, a. ſcale, and «99, forma, 

wee. is applied to ſome of the ſu- 
tures of the head: as is Lepideſarco- 


ma, by M. Aurel, Severinus, to ſome 


fleſhy excreſcencesreſembling ſcales 
in ſliape, Lepideeides particularly 


G. 


3 


LE 


denominates the ſquamous ſuture of 


the ſkull. ARE "7 
Lepidoſarcoma. See Lepidocidet. 
. Leporina Labia, is when the up- 


per lip hath a natural defect in the 


middle, hke a flit towards the noſe, 


reſembling that,of an hare, whence” 


it is commonly called an hare-lip. 
Leporina Labra, a hare-lip. 
Leporinum Roftrum, the piece o 


fleſh which is often ſeen between the 


diviſions of the hare · lip. ; 

Lepra, awnga, leproly ; ſeems to 
have been a diſtemper much more 
common among the ancients, and 
in warmer climates, than among us 
in this part of the world; or elſe 


they have been nicer in diſtinguiſh- 


ing it info ſeveral kinds than it de- 


- ſerved; as may be ſeen in moſt of 
thecommentatorsupon the ancients, 


and eſpeciaily the lexicographers. 


The greateſt difference of it ſeems 


moſtly to be owing to the difference 


of climates, and ways of living: 


hence the Lepra Græcorum, and Le- 
pra Arabum, appear differently de- 
ſcribed: but it concerns us little 


to know of thoſe matters, or their 


method of cure, theſe northern le- 
proſies requiring a more efficacious 
management, as they will not give 


way but to the moſt powerful mer- 


curials : though the addition of bath- 


ing 1s a greater help than moſt by 
their 


of. | 
Lena Arabum. Blancard fays, 
it is the Elephantiaſis Græcorum. 
Lepra Græcorum, the impetigo of 
Celſus. Dr. Cullen ranks the leproſy 
as a genus of the order to which 
he gives the name of Impet. gines: 


- this order is of the claſs which he 


calls Cachexia. _. 


Lepra Khthyoffs, a ſpecies of — 


proſy, thus named by Sauvages, in 
which the ſkin is partially or in ge- 


neral covered with ſcales reſembling 


r tho 


— 
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practice ſeem to be ſenſible 


, 
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_ thoſe of a fiſh, whence the name. 
This ſpecies does not ſeem to be in- 
fectious. 


Leptoplonia, i. e. Paraphonia 


Clangen | whe 
.  Leproftackya, American phryma, 
a ſpecies of Phryma. 8 
chea, a genus in Linneus's 
botany. . He hath but one ſpecies. 
Leros, >ngoc, a light delirium. 
Leſeoli Morbus. 80 Paracelſus 
calls the Fawndice. 


-  Leſeolus. Paracelſus ſays it cures the 


jaundice, but does not ſay what it is. 
| ] Lethargy, Anbapyo;. SO called, ano 


TN Anne, from ob/tvion, or forgetful- | 


ne/5, and agyo, lazy, or /lothful. It 
is an heavy and perpetual ſleep, 
with ſcarceany intervalsof waking ; 
being awakened, the mo an- 
ſwers, but ignorant or forgetful of 
what he ſaid, immediately ſinks into 
the ſame ſtate of ſleep. The lethay- 
is generally ſymptomatic, and 
often the attendant of fever. In 
this diſeaſe there ſeems to be an ut- 
ter.loſs of all the rational powers. 
and inaptitude to motion, whence 
ſome have named it Defidia Oblivio- 
Ja. Dr. Cullen thinks it is a ſymp- 
tomatic apoplexy. eee 
Lerlargus, d frigore, i. e. Apoplexia 
3 44} 
.. Lethargus Literatorum, i. e. A, 
plexia Seręſa. 2 i} 
_ Lethargus, d narcoticis, i. e. A. 
poplexia Yenenate. 
Lettuce, Lactuca. 2 
Lettuce, ( Frogs,) a ſpecies of Po- 
' tamogetian. | 
Lettuce, (Wild.) See Prenanthes, 
 Lencachates, So the black agate 
is called hen ſtriped with veins of 
white. =: bop] Peres 
Leucadendra, a ſpecies of Myrtus, 
- Leucanthemum, ox- eye daiſy, a ſpe- 
cies of Chry/anthemum; alſo a name 
of the common camomile. 


Lecce, un, by: the Latins A 


n, OW 
Vitilige, and Lepra Alba, is a ſpe-, 


muſcles riſe from the cavity on 1 | 


. 
\ 


5 
9 


eies of the Leproſy, where the erup- 


tions are whiter and ſmoother ;' but 


„ as to 
ain in its 


not ſo eſſentially diff 

require any thing partic 

— ne * e a ge · 

, . bl 

nus 1 botany. Wo: 

merates three ſpecies. $43 
Leucoma, MXuxopa, the albugo of | 

fome. See Albuginea Oculi. It is 


a variety of Caligo Cornea, in Cul- 


len's Noſology. Ge 
Leucophlegmatic, from Mvxon, ale 

bum, white, and na, pitutia, 

phlegm, fignifies ſuch a conſtitution | 


% 


of body where the blood is of a pale 


colour, viſcid, and cold, whereby 
it ſtuffs and bloats the habit, or raifl 


white tumors in the feet, legs, r 
any other parts; and ſuch are com- 


monly afthmatic and dropſical; be: 
cauſe, alſ in the green ſicknels, as 
it is commonly called, girls are of 


this complexion, that is frequently 


fignified by the fame term. 
© Lencopiger, white pepper. 

. Tse Nuss, White 
and pew, to 


copions difcharge of mucus. Alſo 


when in caſes of the piles the dif- 


charge is not bloody, but mucous, 
| Leucoxylon, a ſpecies of Biguo- 


interna 
ſharp; proceſs of the iſchium, di- 
recting their courſe towards the 
ſphincter, and bend] | 
fibres with thoſe of it; wherefore 
they partly ſerve fo expel the faeces, 


but do not (as 2 ſuppoſed) 


compreſs the veficubæ eminales in 
coition. c 
Levatores Cum. Labiorum. Theſe 


of BY. 


Yo 


flow.” The fluor albus. 
Lenucorrhois, It is that ſpecies of _ 
Diarrhea, in which there is a too. 


2 Levatores Ani. They ariſe from = 
the ſymphyſis of the os pubis, the 
zart of the ileum, and the 


part of their 
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ee major and others into 
angle of el ips. 

Le vatores Coftarum. " Theſe muſs 
cles riſe from the tranſverſe proceſſes 
of the vertebra, and are inſerted 


Into the ribs ; they are divided into; 


two: claſſes, viz, the lougiores and 


the breviores. The brey1ores are 


thoſe which ariſe from the tranſ- 
verſe proceſſes, and are inſerted igto 
the next rib; the lon 10res run over 
one hs, and are inſerted into the 
Next. 

_ * Labii Irferioris. They 
Ariſe from the ſockets of the inci- 
foxes, and are inſertedi me the low- 
er lip. 

Levatores Ladii Siperiaris, They 


axiſt from the os maxillare, and de- 


ſcend obliquely under the a of 


the upper lip. 
Levator Palati Mollis. This 


mulcle riſes from the baſis of the 


| Kull, near the articulation of the 


lower jaw, runs down the fauces, 
gaſſes inwards and forwards, ſpreads 
itſelf on the palatum molle, and 
oes to the uvula. | 
' Levator Polgebræ Superioris, It 
ariſes (on 8 fide) from the bot - 


tom of the orbit, by a ſmall tendon, 


and as the fleſhy fibres of this muſ. 
cle paſs. over the globe of the eye, 


they gradually ſpread, and after- 


wards terminate by a broad tendi- 
naus expanſion, in the ſuperior part 
of the tarkus brlongng e the upper 


e Scapulee, is. a muſcle 
which riſes fram the. ſecond, fourth, - 
and. fifth of the tranſverſe proceſſes 
of the neck, by ſa. many diftin& 
bes:nnings, which unite, and are 
„interted into the ſuperior angle of 
the ſcapula, which it draws ups 
ward, the word lepotor importing 
e up. It } bs : alſo called Maſcu- 


— 


„„ 
| fide under the os ju le, in the os 
| maxillare, and are inſe erted with the 


2 
lus Patiantiæ, becauſe it is uſed to 
expreſs grief. 


Levigation, from Levis, e 
is reducing hard ponderous bodies, 


ſuch as coral, tutty, and the preci- 
aus ſtones, into a light ſubtile pow- 


der, by grinding upon a marble 
{one with a muller, as painters do 
their colours. This is much uſed 
in Pharmacy ; but unleſs the grind- 
ing inſtruments are extremely hard, 
they will ſo much wear away, as to 
double ſometimes the e of che 
medicine ſo managed. 


Beviſanus, 2. ipecies of Brunin, | 


and a fpecies of Protea. 
Leviſiicum, lovage, a 
Liguftecum, 
e, nn i. e. Laus. 


ſpecies of 


Lewes i is the inden or want 
of weight in any body when com- 
pared with another char is heavier, 
and in this ne it is oppoſed to 
gravity. | 

Leyſera, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, There are three ſpecies. 

Libantis, mountainſtone- par 
ſley, a ſpecies of Alla manta, a ſpe- 
cies of achrys, &c. 2 

Libanotus, frankincenſe. 

Liber, in Botany, the inner bark 
or rind of a tree or plant, diſtinct 
from the cortex, which is the outer; 
thus, according to Linnæus, the 
calyx is a continuation of the cor- 
tex, but_the corolla, a continuation 
of the liber. 

Libdo, the itch. - 


Liberans, (Aqua,) i. e. Ag. Cal. 


cis Mag. Comp. 

Libido, ſtrictiy ſignifies venereal 
deſire; but is uſed by ſome writers, 
to expreſs any ſtrong inclination, 
as to forward the natural excretions 
by ſtool or urine, or to ſcratch, in 
ſome cutaneous diſtempers, which 
occaſion itching. 

Kaen the "fore- linger, 
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Ticlen, i. e. Tmpetigo, tettar, or 
ring- worm. It is the [mpetigo of the 


Arabiaus, and of Pliny, and the 


- 


Scabies of Celſus. 1 


Lielen, liver wort, a genus ii 


Linnæus's botany, of the order of 


Algas or Thongs, He enumerates 
one hundred and thirty ſpecies and 
ſeveral varieties. | 

Lickenaftrum, a name of a kind 


of moſs. 


Lichen Cinerens Terreftris, aſn- arch 
meſentery . here called  A/e/ocolen, © 


coloured ground liver-wort. It is 
the Liclen Caninus of Linnaeus. 
Licken, >v«,n1, a name for a ſpe- 
cies of Leproſy, and of certain warts 
that grow. on the legs of horſes. , 
_ "Lichenoiges, a ſpecies of Mucor ; 
alfo the tranſparent Tremella. | 
Liconia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Lien, the ſpleen. 
Lien Sinarum, Egyptian bean. 
Lienis Inflammatio, i. e. Splenitis. 
Lientery, AbbtVTepicty from No, læ ve, 


Smooth, irrige, inteſtinum, gut, and ctw” 


Auo, to foto; is a particular looſeneſs 
or diarrhea, where the food paſſes 


ſo ſuddenly through, the ſtomach 


and puts, as to be thrown out by 
ſtool with little or no alteration. 
Its cure is performed by the warm 


aſtringents. | 


Lientria Spontanea, i. e. Diar- 
rhea Lienteria. 
Life, the (tate of animal or veget- 


able organization, and indiſpenſably 


requiſite to the capability of func- 
tion. See Vi Fite. i 
Ligament, from lige, to bind; 


is a white and ſolid body, ſofter 
than a Cartilage, (which ſee) but 


harder than a membrane; they have 
no conſpicuous cavities, neither 
have they any ſenſe, leſt they 
ſhould ſuffer upon the motion of 
the joint. Their chief uſe is to 
faſten the bones, which are articu- 
lated together for motion, leſt they 


Ghouls be diſtocated with exerciſe, 


| ( 487 4 ) WE } L I | | 
Tiga nentum Anndare. See Carpe, |; 


been called Denticulatum. 
greater number of theſe teeth run , 


* 


— 


\ 
— 


Ligamentum Arterigſum, i. e. Dac- 
tws Arterioſus. - 


1 


 Ligamentum. Ciliare. Sce Ciliar 
Ligamentum. 1 % 
Ligamentum Coli Dextrum, The 
meſeutery having reached the end 
of the ileum joining the colon, the 
particular lamina which is turned to 
the right fide forms a ſmall trant- 
verſe told, thus named. a 72 
t 


— 3 


 Ligamentam Colt Siniffrum, 


having pafſed below, the leit kidney, 
contracts and forms a traulverle 


fold, thus. named.” Lou ami K... -- 
Ligamentum Cutaneum Offs Cucgy- 


gi. It goes out intetiorly from the 


extremity of the os coccygis. It is 


lender, and divides. inte two por- 
tions at the orifice of the anus, 


- which-run into the membrana adi- 


poſa, and are inſerted in the ſł in on 
each fide of the anus by à Kind of 


expanſion, and continuing to dixa- 


ricate, they are loſt on the two ſides 
of the perinæum. 1 | 
Ligamentum Denticulatum, be- 
tween the anterior - and poſterior 
bundles of fibres which form the 


ſpinal nerves, a ligament is connect- 


ed by a number of threads, to each 


fide of the pia-mater covering of the 
ſpinal marrow, through its whole 


length, for its ſupport. + As this 


ligament is fixed by a number of 
teeth to the inner fide of the ſheath, 
formed by the dura mater, it: has 
The 


tranverſe; ſome aſcend, others de- 


ſcend, all ſplit into fibres, which 


are incerporated with the fibres of 
the inner layer of the dura matten 


From the conical under- end of the 


ſpinal marrow, a-cord is produced, 


which reaches to the os ccccygis, 


and there ſplits into threads, Wich 
may be conſidered as the termination 
of the laſt teeth of this ligament. 
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A Ligamentum Hepatis Suſpenſorium. impotence which is ſuppoſed te be 
7 It was he umbilical n/a fœ- i uced by magic. IF 
tus. | a 
Ligamentum intermaxillare. $0 
; *Wintlow calls a ligament on each 
nde of the face. It connects the 
two jaws, and gives inſertion to the 
Poſterior fibres of the buccinator | 
muſcle. It is ſtrong and broad, fix- phor, from a ſuppoſition that it 
ed to the outer fide of the upper checks the venereal appetite. - 
Jaw, above the laſt dens molaris, Light. This is a phznomenon 
and at the fide. of the apophyſis that has employed the niceſt en- 
Bag nd u. internus. By the quires of very great philoſophers 
owerend it is fixed on the out-fide FA that there has been a great d 
of the lower jaw, below the laſt dens faid thereupon ; but it ſufficeth for 
| — 3 our purpoſe to know, that it is 
4 Ligamentum Latum, vel Lig. Suſ really a body, though in extremely 
| penſorium Hepatis. It is made up ſmall articles Me” Rocnies firſt de- 
of the double membrane of the pe- monſtrated from obſervations on 
ritonzum, which covers the liver the eclipſes of the ſatellites of 
on each fide, and meets to be joined Jupiter, that its progreſs from th 
dy the ſternum. © fun to our earth is not above ten 
| Ligamentum Nucke#. So the Mu/- minutes. Since, therefore, the earth 
| .  eulus Cucullaris is called, where it is is, at leaſt, ooo of its own dia- 
' Inſeparably united to its fellow in meters diſtant from the ſun, there- 
the nape of the ncck. fore muſt the light run 1000 af 
theſe diameters in a minute, which 
is above 1000g0 miles in a ſecond. 
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Ligatura, ligature, ſignifies any 
thing that is tied about a part of the 
body, much in the ſame ſenſe as 
the ſurgeons uſe bandages, - See 
alſo Ligatio. e 

Ligatura Yeneris, a name for Cam- 


„ 

1 

* 

; 

\ 

: a 
© 

| 
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; ligament. It is only the lower bor- 


1 - 


* 


Pubes. 


7 See 


der of the deſcending oblique muſ- 


cle of the belly, ſtretched from the 


fore-part of the os ilium ta the 


I Ligamentum Pougartii, Poupart's 
| 
| 


Ligamentum Pubis Interoffeun. It 
is a ſtrong triangular membrane, 5x- 


ed by two of its edges in the inferior 


branches of thoſe bones, all the 
way up to their common ſym- 
phyſis ; the third edge, which is 
loweſt, is looſe, and this whole 


- membrane, the midd'e of which is 


perforated by a particular hole, is 


ſtretched very tight bet een the two 


Þones, and under their cartilaginous 


arch, to which it adheres very cloſe- 


| ee Rotundum © Tam. 
Generation, (Parts of) proper to 

Women. . 5 
Ligatio, a bandage, or ligature 

or ſtiffneſs of the joint; and allo that 


ioo to 1. So that the 


And, if a bullet, moving with the 


fame celerity with which it leaves 


the muzzle of a cannon, requires 2 5 


years to paſs from the earth to the 


ſun, as Huygens has computed, then 
will the velocity of light, to that, 
of a cannon-ball, be as 25 years 
to 10 minutes, which is a ove 
rti- 
cles of light move above a million 
of times ſwifter than a cannon- 
bullet: from which great rapidity 
of motion very ſtrange effects may 
be effected; for the momentum: 0 
any body, in motion againſt an- 
other, is as a rectangle under the 
magnitude and celerity of the 


moved body: and this is ſupriſ- 


ingly enough manifeſt in the com- 
mon effects of a burning-glaſs, how 
reat a force they have, when col- 
ected by ſuch a contrivance, i ra 
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mall compaſs of action. Dr. Hook 
| $s demonſtrated, that the power or 
force of ligli decreaſes, in a quadru- 
plicate ratio of the diſtances recipro- 


cally, or as the ſquared ſquares of 


the diſtances reciprocally taken; and 


conſequently, that the effect of /ight, 
or the motion it cauſes in other bo- 
dies, will be in a ſubduplicate pro- 
portion of the powers, and there- 
fore, only in a duplicate proportion 
of the diſtances reciprocally taken. 
He has ſhewa alſo that the length 
of the ſtrokes of the pulſes of /:ght 
are in a duplicate proportion of their 
diſtances reciprocally. Suppoſe then, 
that the length of the pulſe, from 
the centre outwards at the body of 
the ſun, ſhould be one inch, the 
length of the pulſe of light here 
with us, would not be the 1000000th 
part of the thickneſs of an hair; 
yet the eye is ſo contrived, that the 
ſtrength of the pulſe, which was 


0 49.) 


x 


1 5 


wherejn heat in XJ 4 
meaſure conſiſts : for all fixed” = Ll 


vibrating motion, 


eat 
2 when heated 
tain de 
and this 3 
light, is probably cauſed by the vi- 
brating motion of the and all 
bodies abounding with earthy par- 


beyap a cer- 
do emit ligit, and ſhine; 
and emiſſion o 


ticles, and eſpecially, 2 are 5 
uffici- 


ſulphureous, and their parts 
ently agitated, do emit gt, what- 


ſoever way ſuch agitation is brought 


about. Thus, ſea-water ſhines in 
a ſtorm; quick- ſilver, when ſhaken 


* 


in vacuo; cats, or horſes, when 


rubbed in the dark; and wood, fiſh, 


or fleſh, when putrefied. For a far- 


% 


ther account hereof, and its 22 | 3 
effects on other bodies, fee Dr. 
Hook's Opera Peſtluma, Molyneuxs 


Optics, Reflections by F. Malbranche, 
in the French Memoirs 
demy of Sciences, A D. 1609; 
Cheyne's Mathematical Principles of 


deſtroyed by ſo great a diſtance, is - Natural Religion, Sir Iſaac Newton's 
reſtored again to a good meaſure of Optics, Hawkibee's Experiments be. 


its firſt powers; for as in diverging fore the Royal Society, and others. 


rays, the 7 of the pulſe de- 
creaſes, in a duplicate ratio of the 
diſtance, ſo in converging rays, it 
increaſes in that ratio, and in a con; 
trary order. 1 . 
Hence we may pronounce, that 
Lili is always proportionable to the 
denſity of rays that produce it; and 
this denſity always is in all places, 
or at all diſtances from the centre of 
radiation, as the ſquares of ſuch 
diſtances reciprocally. From whence 
It is manifeſt how vainly they at» 
tempt, who 5 to increaſe 
fight uniformly, . that is, equally, 
hroughout the whole ſphere of a 
uminous body, or radiating point, 
It is probable alſo, that bodies and 
($08 mutually upon one another: 
odies upon It, in emitting, re- 
flecting, refracting, and inflecting it; 
and %, on bodies, by heating 
nen 


* 


matoxylum. 


Lignum Aloes, i. e. Cordia Sebeftena. 
Lignum Campeclenſe. See Hæ- 


Lignum Sanctum, i. e. Guaiacum 
Sanctum. | | 
Ligtu, a ſpecies of Alfremeria, ' 
Liguſticum, lovage, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
ſeven ſpecies. . - ©. | 
Liguftrum Privet, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. He enumerates two 
ſpecies and two varieties, | 
Lilac. See Syringa. f 
Ziliago, ſmall-flowered ſingle - 
ſtalked Fold r-wort, a ſpecies of Au- 
thericeum.  ' 1 
L.iliaſtrum, Savoy ſpider-· wort, or 
St. Bruno's lily; a ſpecies of Anthe- 
ricum, | Sy 8 
Liliifera, lily bearing - tree, a ſpe- 
cies of Liriodendrum | 
L ilio- Aſphodelus. 


called the Hemeroca/lis of Linneus. 


the Ata- - 
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næus's botany. 
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Lilium, lily, CY genus in Lin- 


2. | 


55 Lum 


J. ih, ( African Fete a tecie 


"of 1220 Is. 


"Lil. (Llexandrian,) a ſpecies of 
Oprnitlogalum. | coy 


Lib, aſphodel, i, e. Hemerocallis.” 


© Lib, (Atamaſeo,) a ſpecies af 


Aa 


His Regina. 
Lily, (Cape,) a ſpecies of Ama- 
gp 
Lily, (c lu) Amaryllis 29¹t 
25 | 
ly, daffadil. See Amaryllis. 
215 Dax,) i. e. Hemerecallis.. 
4455 (fringed Water.) See Nym- 


ohoides. 


Lily, (Guern/ey.) i. e. Amaryllic 
. Sarnicnſis. 


Lily, 1 a ſpecies pl, 


a Meman. £5 


BEE Ng. 
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Lil Jamaica Water) See. . : 


T4 | 
Lily, (Zapone/e 8 Amrryllis 
arnienſs. 

Lizh, (7 acobea, a 


nas lis. 
Lily, (Mexican. See Belladuina. 


Lily, (the moft. beautiful.) Ama- 
ryllis Fermoſiffima. 
Lily, 0 riental). i. e. Amaryllis 


Orienta ii 


ſpecies of A- 


* Lilum " Paracelf. the lily of Pa- 
racelſus ; or, the tincture of me- 


" tals. 
- mony, another of regulus of anti- 


A mixture of copper and anti- 


mony and tin, and regulus of anti- 
mony, ni re, and tartar, are melted 
together in à crucible, and then 

oured into a mortar. 
introduced as hot as poſſible into a 
W and ſpirit of wine is paured 


6 490 » 
4 Seeler of upon chem, 


"He enumerates ten i 


Lily, (Bellodinra,) 1 Amaryl- * 4 


They are 


[ IR 7 
- 2 I 3 I 


The mixture is di. 
geſted till the ſpirir has acquired a 
red colour. 

Part of the metallic ſubſtances 


Sagte of the alkali, which there- 
by becomes more able to act upon 
the oily principles of the ſpirit of 
wine. It is for this reaſon that this 
tincture is a little more coloured than 
2 tincture of ſalt of tartar. Beau. - 
m 


Zil,, (Queen £5 | i, e. Amaryllis 


gina. 
15 "An (St. BA See Liliaſ- 


1 7 ally. Ser Conval- 
Pg | 


"Lily, (Virginian,) a ſpecies' of 
Amaryllis, 
Ti, (Vater.) See N ymnpliera. 
ima, the lime- tree, a ſpecies of 


- Citrus, alſo Spaniſh dog-tail graſs, 


which | is a ſpecies of Cynoſur wr; 

. Limax, See C:chlea. 

Limb, by mathematicians, is 
uſed to ſignify the outermoſt bor- 
der of any thing; and from them 
transferred to the ſame purpoſes in 
Phyſics. 

Lime-tree, See Lia, and Ti lia, 

Limeum, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 

Lime-wwort, Dianthus proliterus, a 


ſpecies of Dianthus. 


Limodorum, a genus in Linnæus's 
be. There are four ſpecies. 
Limoctonia, Myorrona, is uſed by 
Hippocrates and ſome others of the 
ancients, to expreſs the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs from hunger. SP” 
"Limon, the lemon, tree, a ſpecies 
of Citrus. ; 
/ imonia, a genus in Livkvys 
botany, He EAUmErares 2 ſpe · 


Lies 
Lime 


* 
N f 


nus in Linnaus's botany. 


botany. He hath two ſpecies,” 


intercoſtals o 


a 
Limontium, Sea Lavender, a ſpe- 
cies of Hatice. Wa. 
Lime/-lla, baſtard plantain, a ge- 
Hie enu- 
merates two ſpecies. DB Kt 
Lina proſtis, cotton-graſs ; alſo a 
name of ſome other plants. 
Linaria, large yellow common 
toad - flax, a ſpecies of Autiriiuum. 
Liactus, the ſame as Lambative, 
probably from-the ſame derivation, 
or from Lingua, ile tongue, becauſe 
it is a form of medicine to be licked 
up with the tongue. See Feleg- 


1 iudlen tree, i. e. Lime tree. 
Lindernia, a genus in Linneus's 


| inea Alba, ſignifies a white-line, 
and is therefore given, by reaſon of 
its colour, to that line which reaches 
from the cartilago enſiformis to the 
os pubis, and is made by the union 
of the tendons of the oblique and 
tranſverſe muſcle, dividing the ab- 
domen in two in the middle. This 
receives a . of à nerve from the 


tions, or indentings, which are viſi- 


ble to the eye, in lean perſous eſpe- 


cially. -" 


- Linea C:mralis, i. e. Linea Alba. 


Linee Similunares. They termi- 
nate the lower part of the external 
oblique muſcle, and are loſt at the 
upper part. | 

Line Tranſverſe. They paſs be- 
tween the linea alba and line ſe- 


milunares, and are formed by the 


intendinations of the re&i muſcles. 


They are not directly tranſyerſe as 


repreſented in figures, but are irre · 
larly waved. 9 
Ting, i. e. Erica Vulgaris. 
Lingodes; fevers are ſo called that 


are much attended with a hicgup. 


5 Lingua, great ſpear: wort, a Per 
ies of Ranunculus. 1 Fes 
Lingua, the tongue. This is 


_ Fovered with, two membranes 3 the 


0 


0 ann ) 


each of its digita- 


'cheek, See Mouth. 9 


pal”. 1-2 
external hath on, its upper part, 
and particularly ets . 
the ton 
pill, of a pyramidal figure; t 


ſtand not up ſtraight, but incline 
towards the baſis of the enge; 


they appear not ſo plainly in men 
as in brutes, in ſome of which laſt 


they grow carfilaginons,: racy of 


pilla' has a ſmall;root, which makes 


„a great TIE 


a ſmall hole in the viſcoub ſub- 
ſtance which lies between the two 


membranes, In men; the chief uſe 


of theſe, called Papillo Pyramida;es, 
. ſeems to be for preſerving the pa- 


pillee nervoſe, which are of a ſofter 


tubſtance, that they be not hurt by 
the hardneſs or roughneſs of the 


aliment, and in-beaſts which feed 
upon graſs, which they gather with 


ſpin 
ot the eſe, 
and perhaps by their rs. 
and rubbing vpon the palate, they 
conduce to prefs the ſpittle out of 
the glands. 


their tongue; theſe papillæ are like 
ſo many hooks for the 
cutting, and pullin 


Towards the bafis' of 


the 7orgue' are th be ſeen ſeveral 


ſmall lands, like thoſe of 


+ Under the external membrane 


there lies a thin viſcous N | 


which is white on that fide nex 


the © 
= & 
* 


the external membrane, and black - 


on that ſide next the internal. When 


the tengue is boiled, this ſubſtance 
hardens, and is like a ſieve, bein 

full of ſmall holes made by the root 
of the papille pyramidales. The 
internal membrane is thin and ſoft; 
upon- it there appear ſeveral - pa- 


pillæ, made of the extremities of the 
. nerves of the zongue, for which 

reaſon · they are called Nerwi/ie, 
They are ſituated upon the ſides of 


the tongue, but chiefly, towards its 
tip ; they reſemble the ſmall horns 
of a ſnail, for their extremities are 
round, and bigger than the reſt 

their bodies- The fatremity of 
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- . are the immediate or 


/ 


LI 
each papilla pierces the external 


membrane of the tongue. They 


quit thoſe holes, and remain on 


the internal membrane, when the 
external is raiſed. Theſe papillæ 
ns of ing. 
The fubſtance of the zorgue 15 


muſcular, being made of planes of 


fibres of different directions. The 
frſt, or external plane, is made of 
ftraight fibres, which ſurround the 
tongue, reaching from its baſis to 
its point. When they contract, they 
Morten the tongue. Under them 
there are ſeveral plans of fibres, 
which run from one edge of the 
zowgue to the other, and they draw 
its edges together. There are alſo 
feveral planes of fibres, which run 
from the under to the upper- ſide of 
the tongue; when they contract, 
they make the tongue broad and 
thin. Theſe two forts of fibres lie 
ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, from the tip 
of the tongue to its baſis: firſt, a 
plane of one ſort, and then a plane 


of the other ſort. There is a ſmall 


xtion of fat between theſe fibres, 
t chiefly towards the baſis of 
the tongue. : 
The veſſels of the tongue are 
veins from the jugulars, called Ra- 
z:larcs. It has arteries from the 


- carotids, and nerves from the fifth 


and ninth pairs. 

The muſcles of the tongue are 
three pairs; the ſtylogloſſus ariſes 
fleſhy from the proceſſus ſtyloides, 
and thence deſcendiag, is inſerted 
into the root of the tongue. Its 
ufe is to draw the tongue upwards. 
The ſecond payr is the genioglofſus ; 


| & riſes from the infides of the fore- 


t of the lower jaw, and is in- 
jerted into the root of the tongue, 
which it ſerves to pull out of the 
mouth. The third is the cerato- 

offus, which riſes broad and fleſhy 

m the. ſides of the os hyoides, 


and is inſerted into the root of the 


( 2 


no reaſon. to di 


* . 
x? * 
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tongue, which it pulls directly into 
the mouth. The fibres of this 
muſcle, which are neareſt the ex- 
tremities of the os hyoides, were 
called the Baſoglaſus; but there is 
Binguiſh them, ſince 

they lie in the fame plane, and their 
fibres have the fame direction, ori- 
gination, and inſertion. The tongue 
is not only moved by theſe muſcles, 
but alſo by a bone called Os Hyordes, * 
which lies at the root of the tongue, 
and in figure is like the Greek letter 
u from whence, and u., | forma, 
Hape, it has its name. It is com- 
poſed ordinarily of three bones; that 
in the middle makes its baſis, and 
is ſhorter than the other two. It is 
convex without, but concave with- 
in: the other two are joined to its two 
ends by two intervening cartilages; 
they are much longer than the firſt: 
they have each a cartilage at their 
extremities, and are called Cornua, 
or horns. The baſis of this bone is 
joined to the root of the tongue, 
and its horns are joined to the upper 
angles of the cartilago thyroides 
and by two ſmall round ligaments, 
to the Roms ſty loĩdes, of each 
ſide. his bone is moved, and 
with it the tongue, by five pairs of 
muſcles. The firlt is the geniohy- 
oideus, ſo called from yiav;, mentun, 
the chin ; and the reſt as the word 
| ans it ariſes fleſhy from the 
ore-part of the lower jaw internal- 
ly, and is inſerted into the baſis of 
the os hyoides, whick, with the 
tongue, it pulls upwards, and for- 
wards. Its antagoniſt is the ſterno- 
hyoideus, which ariſes from the 
inſide of the clavicle, and aſcending 
above the ſternothyroideus, it is 
inſerted into the baſe of the os hy. 
oides, which it pulls downwards, 
The third is the mylohyoideus, and 
ariſes fleſhy from the inſide of the 
lower jaw, under the dentes molares, - 
and is implanted into the fides of 
. | e 
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| the baſe of the os hyoides; it draw- celebrated Gronovius, in honor 
eth this bone and the tongue ob- of the immortal Linnzeus. There a 
liquely upwards. Its antagoniſt is is but one ſpecies, viz. the Lin- 
| e e e is wrong- wee borealis, It 1s an e | 
named, becauſe it riſes not from plant. 

. proceſſus coracoides, but from Linophyllon, baſtard toad-flax, > '- "mo 
the upper edge of the tcapula, near ſpecies of Thefium. „ 
its neck: and aſcending obliquely Lino{zris, German goldilocks, 8 
under the maiſtoideus, it is in ſpecies of Clry/ocoma. e 
into the os hyoides, and pulls it ob- Linteum, linen. In Surgery, it EE 
liquely downwards. The belly of comprehends lint, tents, rollers, and 
this muſcle is a little tendinous in compreſles. | 

its middle, that the veſſels which go Linum, flax, a genus in Linnzus's 

to the head be not ag erer. botany. He enumerates twenty- 
when it acteth. The fifth pair is two ſpecies and eleven varieties. 

the has eget, 0. and riſes from That of which cloth is made is the 
the ſtyloides proceſſus, whence de- Linum aftati/fmum, Linn. This 
ſcending, it is inſerted into the ſpecies alſo affords the Semen Lim. 
horns of the os hyoides, which it which the college have retained in 
draus to one fide, and a little up- their Pharmacopceia. | . 
wards. The belly of this muſcle Linum catharticum, purging-Alax, 

is peforated for the rg: ber of He a fpecies of Linum. 

tendon in the middle  Linum ficllatum, ſtar- flax, a de 
tricus. cies of Lyſimaclia. 

Lingua avis, bird's tongue. The Lion's Leaf. See Leontice.. | 
ſeeds of the aſh-tree are thus named, Lian Tail. See Leonurus, and 
from their being FRE Ne a bird's the ſpecies of Pllomis called Cape | 
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tongue. Leonuras. | 
ingua Canina, i. e. Coreg! ſum.  Liparia, a genus in Linnæus's 7 
Lingua Cervina, hart's- tongue. See botany. He enumerates five ſpecies. 
Scolopendrium. . Lippie, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


54 Serpent ina, i. e. Ophioglo/- tany. He enumerates four 

_ 3 Lipiria, i. e. Arden Febris. _ _ 
 Linguales Glandule. y are Crppir, Egyptian ſmall b 
thoſe of the foramen cæcum of the inc] centaurea, a 


baſis of the 15 ue. Centaurea. 
Linguales, the ninth pair of =Lipopſzchia, i. e. Leipop rp 
atom See Hypezloſi Nerui. | Lipothymia, i. e. Leipothyms f 
ngualis axuialic 1 f the muſcle of Lippitudo, is a diſorder of the, eyes, 


thy e It riſes from the baſis from a decay or obſtruction of their 
of W's i" hyoides, 1 7 runs to the 2 moiſture, which makes your 
tip of the tongue. It is in general feel dry, and appear angry and | 
the flefhy tibre of the LENS commonly called Blear- eged. 
runs into many directions. Lipyria, i. e. Leiria. | 
' Liniment, is a form of external | Ti quamen, is any thing capable of 
medicine made of unctuous ſub- makly „and is —_— _— to we 
Nances, to rub upon any part: as preis ach a uous | 
the word itſelf imports. are procured | 

Linnga, a genus in . s Lrquationg = o 
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fame, from line, to melt. See 
Fun, which it is ſometimes alſo 
- , confounded witn. | 
Liquid, or | Liquidity, is ſuch a 
property in bodies as is alſo, ex- 
preſſed by fluidity; but this, ſome- 
what farther than that, alſo ſup- 
Poſes a power of wetting, which ail 
"fluids have not, and proceeds from 


. a peculiar configuration of particles, 


which diſpoſes them to adhere to the 
ſurface of bodies which are im- 
merſed into them. a 
TLiguidambar, a genus in Linne- 
ö us's ur He enumerates two 
r | 
Ligairitia, i. e. Glytyrrhiza. 
| Ligaor Amnit, It is the fluid in 
which the fœtus ſwims during geſ- 
tation. | 
Liquorice. 
© Eiguorice vetch. 
and Spend byllus. 
 Liquerice, (We/t Indian Wild.) See 
Abrus. 
Tiguarice, (Vil.) 
and Afragalus. 
Liquor Silicum. See Flints (Li- 


See Glycyrrhiza. 
dee Aftragalus, ' 


See Scoparia, 


to ; 
Liquor Siriniacus, i. e. Gum Benja- 
5 in. * 


Liriodendrum, tulip-tree, a genus 
in Linneus's botany. He enume- 
rates two ſpec ies. 
Lifanthus, a genus in Linnęeus's 
botany. He enumerates four ſpecies. 
Litharge, Mbepyvpo;, Maſſicot ex- 
poſed toa more intenſe heat, ſuffers 
. a ſemivitrification; its particles con- 
crete into ſmall thin ſcales, which 
ſtill preſerve their red colour; and 
it then bears the name of Lizharge. 
Bum. | ID 
'Lithagogus, from e., a fone, 
and ay, to bring away; an epithet 
tor a medicine that expels the ſtone. 
Lilia, ub from Aibor, 4 


A 


"and ſtone in the bladder. 
Liitliatre, are ſalts formed by the 


- 


% 


e 


© Lies, i. e. Liniment. 


" fone," i. e. the gravel in the kidnies, 


union of the-lithic acid, or ſtone in 


the bladder, with the different alka- 


line, earthy, and metallic baſes-z 
there are = 1 of rs ſpecies enu- 
merated in M. Fourcroy's Elements 
of Natural Hiſtory and Chemiſtry. 
Lithoitdes, , af oidn, from Aiboc, , 4 


fone, and dog, Form; an epithet for 


the os petroſum. It is fo called 
from its hardneſs. _ 7 
Lithontripticus, Aidortprrtinocy from 
Aibo;, a flone, and vibe, to wear; are 
ſuch medicines as, by their pene- 
trating or deterging qualities, cut, 


diſſolve, or wear away ſuch ſub- 


ſtances, when generated in the 


body, fo as to forward the diſcharge 


of the principles out of the contain- 
ing veſſels. | 
Lithoſpermum, gromwell, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany. Hc enume- 
rates eight ſpecies. * | 
Lithoſpermum, à name for the 
Lachryma Jobi; alſo for ſome ſpe- 
cies of Heltotropium, | | 
| Litlotomia, Jbororny from Aibogs 
a fone, and TE/.ba, fo Cut * Lithotomy, 
or cutting for the ſtone. 5 
Litron, i. e. Natron. ; 
Littorella, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He hath but one ſpecies. 
Live. euer. See Craſſula. 
Live long. See Telephium. 
Liver-wvort. See Licken. 
Lividus: So the pectinæus muſ- 
cle is called, from its livid colour. 
| Livonica Terra, i. e. Terra Sigil- 
mn n | 
Li, pot-aſh, wood-afh. 
Lixivium, is a liquor made by 


£ 


the infufion of afhes, or ary burnt - 


ſubſtances, which is more or le 
pungent and penetrating, as it is 
impregnated with the ſalts. And 
what is left, after the evaporation of 
fach a liquor, is called a x 
Lixivzal, or, 1 

Late Sali; ſuch as all thoſe 
are, which are made by incineration. 
BY 5 Lizard- 
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Lizard's Tail. See e, 
Loam, a fat tenacious earth, a 
kind of marl; or, a genus of earth 


: whoſe charafters are, that it is of a 


nulated” ſtructure, rough and 
bar rſh to the touch; conſiſting of a 
large portion of ſand, which is 


combined with'clay, or with virgin- 


earth, and often with divers other 
ſubſtances. 
6: pang (Ai ndjors) a ſpecies of 1 


Edwards. 


* ſignifies any body of a 
roundiſh ſhape; in Anatomy, divers 
parts of the body are thus diſtin- 
— as the lobes of the ears, 

ungs, liver, and the like; „ which 
paris {ee;. +. | 

Lolelia, cardinal-flower, a genus 
in Linnzus's-botany.. He enume- 
rates forty-two ſpecies. | 
Lobelin fiphilitica, blue Virginian ' 


Cardinal - flower, a ſpecies of Lobelia; 


it is famed as a cure for the venereal 
diſeaſe. 

Lobellus, ot Lale a ſmall lobe. 
The (mall cells of fat are called Lo- 
buli adipoſe, and the extremities of 


the bronchia, which end in little 


' (knobs, are called Lebuli pulmomu m. 


Winſlow calls the lobe of the ear 
Lob ul. 
Locales. 
one of his claſſes of diſeaſes. It is 
when a diſeaſe occupies only a por- 
tion of the ſyſtem, or when a part 
only, and not the whole body is af. 
fected. 

Lecalis Membrana, i. e. Pia Ma- 


Jer 


men in childbed. 


Lock, or F244 are Arabian 
Names, for thoſe forms of medicines 
which are bow commonly called 
 Eclegmas, Lambatives, e. or 
the like, which ſee. 

wify foch 


| Lockia, Notices Mons. 
evacuations, as are peculiar to wo- 
2 | F 


1 


TY Wo BY 
—— ſpecies of . 0 


rion. 
or whitiſh, 


Thus Dr, Cullen names 


TE 
e 4 
fochia after they become pe 


Locked aw. See ee 85 
> Locket o. See 7 e 


Loculamenta, ſtrictiy liguifies-Jit- + 


of the 


'tle pockets and thence" the term 


is made uſe of in Botany, to expreſs 
thole little diſtig& celis or —— : 
within the common capſula ſemina- 


lis of any plam ; as thoſe within | 5 


the head of poppies, &. 
Locuſia, the graſs - hopper; alſo, ; 
the guter covering of the flower amd 
grain of corn, which incloſes the 
chaff; it is alſo a name for one ſpe- 
cies of Valeriana, or Lamb's Lu- 
luce. 4 _— 
Locuſi- tree, See Hymeura. | 
Locufta, lamb's lettuce, corn 80. 
lad. a ſpecies of Yaferigna. . \, 
Lej,ingia, a genus in LinnzvK's . 
botany. There is but ghe ſpecies. 
Lafiingi, ſea-plantain, a ſpecks 
of Plantago, 
Leſelia, a genus in Linen s bo- 
tanp. There is but one ſpecies. 
A ſpecies of Opt; alſo 
a ſpecies of S1/ymbrinan. | 


Logas, xeoya, the white of the oF. PE 


Laloc. See Loch. | 
Lolium, darnel-graſs, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He . — | 

four ſpecies 
Mi ey bean-meal, or bread 
made thereof, ; 
Lonchitis, from Yoyyn, @ lance, be- 
cauſe the leaves are-thar nd, 
and reſemble the head of a lance; + 
a genus in. Linnteus's botany; in 
the order of Vilices, or ferns. "the 
enumerates four ſpecies. 
Lonchitis, great polypody. or 
eat ſpleen · wort z a ſpecies of * 
ein, ; 
Lonchoton, a name for the bel e. | 
cies of Fitr7:l. 
Landon Pride. See Gem. | 
London Pride, airy). a Fe IE 
of Saxifraga. a 
Longe vy, 
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and upper 
and, as it aſcends, it gives tendons 
to each tranſverſe proceſs of the ver- 


* 


re which, abſtinence and re- 
gularity are ſuppoſed to be highly 
conducive. ' . 
Lenganon, or Longaon. Names for 


the Inteftinum rectum. 


Lengiſimus Dorfi, is a muſcle of 


the back, that, at its beginning, is 
.Not to be ſe 


ted from the facro- 
lumbalis, arifing with it from the 
hinder part of the fpine of the itium, 
rt of the os ſacrum, 


tebræ of the loins, thorax, and 
neck. In conjunction with ſome 


others, this helps to keep the body 
erect. 


Longifſimus Occult, i. e. Obliquus 


Major cum Trochlea. 


Longi/fimus Pollicis Mani, 1. e. 


Nies or tertii internodit pollicis mantis. 


Lungitudinal, is oppoſed to tranſ- 


verſe. 


Longus Colli, is a muſcle that is 


faſtened to the five yoper vertebræ 


of the back, and to all thoſe of the 


neck: but becauſe the laſt are more 
moveable than the firſt, therefore, 


they are its inſertion, and thoſe of 
the back its origination. This helps 
to bend the neck. : 
Longus Cubiteus, is a muſcle that, 
in conjunction with others, extends 
the cubitus. It ariſes from the in- 
ferior coſta of the ſcapula, nigh its 


neck, and paſſeth betwixt the two 


round muſcles. It deſcends on the 


dackſide of the humerus, where it 


Joins with the brevis and brachiæus 


externus. 


Lonicera, woodbine, or honey- 
ſuckle, a genus in Linnæus's bota- 


ny. He enumerates ſixtren ſpe- 
cies in Linnæus's botany. 


Lonicerioides, a ſpecies of Loran- 


Leoking-glaſs, ( Purple upright Ve- 
1.) See Speculum. 
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Tee, ſignifies long life, to 


of Digſeyros. 
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tany. There is but one ſpecies. '. 
Looſe Strife. See Lyſimachia, and 

Lythrum. 1 . 
Looſe Strife, (Hyfſop-leaved.) See 

Hyſtpifelia. * * 0 l 


L ode Strife, (Purple.) See Lythrum. | 


Lopexiand Radix, radix Indica a 
Joanne Lopez denominata, rais di 
Juan Lopez Luſitanis. It is the root 
of an unknown tree. It is lately re- 
ceived in the Edinburgh Pharmace- 


Egg, « gende in Liniwue's bd? 


peia, It is efficacious in diarrhœeas, 


and that not from its aſtringency, 
but its antiſpaſmodic power. The 
powder, or a tincture made with 
proof ſpirit, are Alike uſeful. 

Lepladia, nopadie, noÞ1a, or Lo- 
plia, names of the firſt vertebrae of 
the back. Lophia alſo ſometimes 
fipnifies the upper part of the back 
of the neck. 

Lophanthus, Chineſe hyſſop, a ſpe- 
cies of t. 

Loranthus, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany, He enumerates eleven ſpe- 
cies. 


Lordofis, ogdwoug, Tt is when tho 


ſpine bends towards the fore parts; 
when applied to the bones of the 


legs, it ſignifies bow-legged. It is 


a name for the Lumbago, and the 
Tabes Dorſalis, 


Lorica, a kind of lute with which 


glaſs retorts, &c. are coated, before 
they are put into the fire. 

Lorina Matricis, an epilepſy, or 
a convulſive diforder, proceeding 
from the uterus. 

Lotion, is a form of medicine, 
compounded of aqueous liquids, 
uſed to waſh any part with, from 
lavo, to waſh. ” 


He ennme- 
rates eighteen ſpecies and five va- 


Lotus, bird's-foot trefoil, a genus 


— 


Lotus, Indian date plum, a ſpecies | 


Lotus 


Fg 


*. 


Lotus, Tuniſian jujube-tree, a 
ſpecies of Rhamnus. | 
Lotus, Jamaica water-lily, a ſpe- 
cies of Nymphea. hag: 
Lotus Urbana. It is the Tri 0- 
lium Melilotus Cæruleus, Linn. 
Lonſe- wort. See Staphiſacria and 
Pedicularis. | 
' Lovage. See Leviſticum, and Li- 
guſtliſum. g 
Love Apple. See Lycoperſicon. 
Love ina Mift, See Paſſiflora fe- 
tida. | | 
Low Spirits,” i. e. Hypochondria- 


Loxarthrus, ſupple joint. 
Lozenges, is a form of medicine, 
made into ſmall pieces, to be held 
or chewed in the mouth till melted 
or waſted. „ e 
 Lubricity, is a pro chiefly o 
fluid bodies which 3 them ſoft 
and yielding, as in oils and the like; 
from Iubricitas, ſlipperineſs. 
Tucern, a ſpecies of Medicago. 
Lucidum Sal. i. e. Sal Gemma. 
Lucidus Lapis, i. e. Bononienſis La- 
if, 
5 Ludus Helmontii, the waxen vein. 
It ſeems to be indurated clay: it is 
found in pits, and is diſtinguiſhed 
by the yellow cracks which are fre- 
quent in it, and which are filled up 
with yellow ſpar. 
Ludus Paracelſ, i. e. Ludus Hel- 
montii. | | | 
Ludwigia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. © He enumerates three ſpe- 
cies. | 


* Laes. It is the re or 
plague in man, and the murrain in 


eaſts. h 


Lues Deifica, one of the pompous 


names for the epilepſy. 
' Lues Neurodes Goralfioa, 
à mild typhus, 

Lues, ſignifies a plague, or con- 
tagion; but, according to modern 
uſe, eſpecially when joined with 
Gallica, or Venerea, makes only the 


It is 
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of this diſeaſe, as to its cauſes and 
rus ne chiefly, which have 
their foundation in nothing but con- 


jecture. And many caſes that paſs 


for a conſtitution*pox, ſeparate from 
a CO es are not Aiftinguiſh- 
able from ſome ſpecies of a ſcurvy; 
and are very often neither from in- 


fection, nor capable of communi. ' 
_ cating one: ſuch are to be managed 


as the ſcurvy, yi hart: ſtrumas, and 
the like; and ſeldom require any 
thing peculiar to venereal diſorders. 


But where it is remarkably, and cer- 


tainly from veneteal foulneſſes, it is 


to be managed according to the ap- 


pearance of ſymptoms. 


* 


Luffa, Egyptian cucumber, a ſpe : 
cies cf Momordica. W 
' Lujula, wood. ſorrel. It is the 


Oxalit Acetoſella, Linn. This plant 


is directed. 5 | 
Lumbago, from lumbi, © the loins, 


is retained in the college Pharmaco- 
pn ; a Conſerve, Conſerva Luju- 


and ago, to ad, ſignifies pains that, : 


are very troubleſome about the lojns, 
and ſmall of the baek, ſuch 'as pre- 
cede ague fits and fevers. They are 


moſt commonly from fulneſs and 
acrimony, in common with a diſpo- 
ſition to yawaings, ſhaddering, and 
erratic pains in other parts, and go 
off with eee generally by 


ſweat, and other critical diſcharges 


of fevers. 1 3 
Lumbago Apoftematoſa, I. e. Ar- 
thropuoſis. 80 1 


Lumbago ab Arthrocace, i. e. Ar. 
' thropuofis,  * . 


Lumbago Pfoadica. | 
puofes. It is a pain or inflammation, 


&c. in the loins, and under the 


pſoas muſcle. The ſame as 4rthro- 
puffs. 


Lumbago Apoſtemateſa, an abſceſs © 


in the loins, which is uſual in the 
cellular membrane under the pſoas 


muſcle. The fame as Arthropuoſts. + 
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See Arthros 
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_ Lunbalis, and Lumbaris Interns. 
Names for the pſoas muſcle. 
| LTumbares, arteriæ. They go up 
_ 88 from the inferior de- 
| cending aorta, in five or fix pairs 
or more; the upper ones fend. 
1 branches to the neighbouring parts 
| of the diaphragm, and intercoftal 
muſcles, and ſupply the place of ſe- 
mi · intercoſtal arteries : they are dif- 
3 tributed alſo to the pſoas, and other 
q adjacent muſcles, and by perforating 
the oblique muſcles, they become 
1 external pole arteries. They 
alſo go to the vertebral muſcles, and 
enter the ſpinal canal. | 
Lumbares Venæ. Sometimes they 
pProceed from the vena cava, near 
the bifurcation, principally on the 
} | right fide; ſometimes they proceed 
from the left iliac vein : this branch 
- .- communicates with the azygos, and 
- the intercoſtal veins. - 
_ Lumbares Glandulæ. See Lacteal 
| Feins. Some arteries, veins, &c. 
ö - are alſo called Lumbares, while they 
| are in their paſſage through the 
Joins, | 
| LTaumbaret, the Jumbar nerves. 
They 5 out from the ſpinal mar- 
row through the vertebræ of the 
E _ -* Joins. They become larger from 
=. the firſt to the laſt. The firſt lumbar 
| nerve throws a large branch back- 
wards, and twofilaments to the inter- 
_ coſtal; the trunk of the nerye goes 
through the pſoas muſcle, then to 
the ſpine of the os ilium, at whoſe 
anterior ſuperior proceſs it throws 
off ſeveral branches, which go to 
the adjacent muſcles, to the ſpet- 
"Pp matic cord in men, and the found 
1 ligament in women, & c. The ſe- 
N  Eond lumbar nerve lies on the fide 
of the pſoas muſcle, runs along it, 


then goes through the annular aper- di 


ture of the obliquus externus to the 


ſcrotum in males, and the labia in 7 


women. The fecond lumbat nerve 
Joins with the third, and that again 


communicating with the fourth, 
form the crural nerve. The fourth 
and fifth lumbar. nerves, and the 
three firſt ſacral, form the ſciatic 
nerve, which paſſing out at the 

eat ſciatic notch, runs down © 

tween the tuberculum iſchit and 
trochanter major, along the internal 
and poſterior part of the thigh, be- 
tween the biceps and ſeminervoſus, 
as far as the ham. 

Lumbaris, the region of the loins. 
It is the poſterior part of the ab- 
domen, and camprehends all that 
ſpace which reaches from the loweſt 
ribs on each fide, and laſt vertebra 
of the back, to the os facrum, and 
neighbouring parts of the offa ilium. 
The lateral parts of this region are 
termed the loins. The lumbar re- 
gion takes in likewiſe the muſculus 
2 lumborum on each ſide, 

lower portions of the ſacro- lum - 
baris, of the longiſſimi, and latiſ- 
ſimi dorſi, the muſculus ſacer, &c. 
Winſlow. | 

Lumbaris Internus, 1. E. Muſc. 
Pfoas Magnus. 

Lumbaris Externus, i. e. Quadra- 
tus Lumborum. ID 

Lumbricales Muſculi, called alſo 
Vermiculares, for the fame reaſon ;_ 
both theſe terms ſignifying any 
thing bearing reſemblance to worms, 
which the muſcles thus called do, by 
their ſmallneſs and ſhape, ariſing 
from the flexors both of the fingers 
and toes, and taking their origi 
from their reſpective tendons, they 
wheel about the baſes of the fingers 
and toes, and join with the exten- 
ſors. Their office is, when the ex- 
tenſors have done their utmoſt to 
finiſh the flexion. Brown calls 
theſe muicles, 'Flexores primi interno- 

1. 3 F 
Lumbriti, the round wortns: 
Lumbrici Lati, tape- worms. b 
I umbritorum Sem, i. e. Sem. San · 


TLuanbricus 


- 


— 


1 (pd © 


Tumbricus Terrefiris, the earth - 


worm. | 


Tumbus Veneris, i. e. Millefolium. - 
Luna, in the lngapge of the 
filver, 


chemiſts, ſignifies from the 
ſuppoſed influence of that planet 
{the moon) thereupon. The medi- 
Cinal virtues of this metal are none 
at all, until it has undergone very 
elaborate preparations. See Di/pen- 
Luna Cornea. If to a ſolution of 
filver in the nitrous acid, the marine 
acid be added, it ſeizes on the ſilver, 
and falls down with it in form of a 
thick coagulum, to which the name 
of Luna Cornea has been given. This 
POE expoſed to the fire, in a 
crucible, eafily melts, and in cool- 
ing fixes into a grey yellowiſh maſs, 
which hath always been thought to 
be flexible like "wir but is not ſo 
ia reality, BeaumeE. . 13 55 
Luna Philoſophorum, i. e. Regulus 
„„ 
* Lwunare Os, the ſecond bone of 
the firſt row in the wriſt. It is fo 


called, betauſe one of its ſides is in 


the form of a creſcent. © 
 Lunaria, r 
er, or honeſty. It is a genus in 
Fase Fade He n 
two ſpecies.” © OD 
Linaria, moon-wort, a ſpecies of 
O/munda; alfo the Canary tree-for- 
rel, a ſpecies of .Rumex.. , 
 Lunata Cartilago. See Tibia. 
Lunatic, ſignifies being mad, from 
Iuna, the moon ; becauſe it has an- 


ro been an eſtabliſned opinion, 


that ſuch perſons were much influ- 
enced by that planet: and a much 
ſounder philoſophy has taught us, 
that there is ſomething in it, but 
not in that particular manner as the 
_ ancients imagined, or otherwiſe 


thin what it in common with. 


other heavenly bodies, occaſionin; 
various alterations in the gravity of 


gon, it is a ſpecies of hectic, which 


human frame of fo great momet 
to its due preſeryation that he 


where they touch the ſternum and 


tered them, they loſe their red, and 


| vertebr#to the heart by the vena ang 


and e 


our atmoſphere, and thereby affect · 

ing e bodies. Ton; By 

Lunatica, (1/churia,) a ſuppreſſion 

of urine that returns month. 
Lunetria, In the chemical jar. 


is curable in one period of the 
moon. „ * 


Lungs. Theſe are organs in the 


ſtructure and uſe thereof cannot be 
too nicely enquired into. The lung 
are in the middle of the cavity of the 
thorax, and are divided into two 
lobes by the mediaſtinum ; the left 
is alſo frequently ſubdivided into 
two more. The Kenn of both lob 
together reſembles, in ſhape, a cow's | | 
foot, being à little concave betwixt -'__- ® 
the two lobes, where they embrace 
the heart, and behind, where they _, 
lie upon the vertebræ; but before, 


ribs, they are convex. ., The colour 5 ; 
af the lungs in a foetus, is of a 
red; but aſter the air has once en- 


remain always pale, though in a. 
dults they are variegated both with 2 
the one and the other. They are tied | 
2 ſternum by the mediaſtinum _ 1 
fore, to the vertebræ by the ple 
ra behind, where it riſes from the 9 


arteria pulmonalis; and ſometimes 
to the pleura, where. it covers the 
ribs, 8 in the left ſide, 
ia er a pleuriſ. 
The lobes of the 15 WW co- _ 
vered with a double membrane; 
the external, which is a production 
of the pleura; and the internal, 
which not only immediately covers 
the ſubſtance of the lungs, but its 
inner lamina alſo fills up the inter- 
ſtices which are between the branches 
of the vi fps witb little 7 3 
lar cells. he fine capillary RS | 
| K k a2 veſſels 


8 


f 


* wo | 


* 


- 


are properly formed by 
a 


( 


veſſels are ſo thick upon this mem- 


brane, that it ſeems to be nothing 


but a net-work of veins and arte- 
ries. The ſubſtance of the lungs 1s 
compoſed of an infinite number of 


Niktle lobes of various figures and 


magnitudes ;. but their ſurfaces are 
ſo adapted to one another, as to 
leave but very few and ſmall inter- 
ſtices. Theſ: lobes are diſpoſed 
like ſo many bunches of grapes upon 
the ſides of the bronchi; each little 
lobe contains within its own proper 
membrane; an infinite number of 
ſmall and little orbicular veſicles, 


 whichleave ſmall interſtices between 


them, that are full of little mem- 
branes, like thoſe which tie the 
lobes together. The extremities of 
the branches of the wind-pipe open 
Into the cavity of the veſicles, which 
its mem- 
branes ; but the capillary blood- 
veſſels are only ſpread upon the ve- 
ſicles like a net, with frequent and 
large inoſculations. : 

The veſſels which enter the lungs, 


are the trachea, or aſpera arteria, 


by which we draw in the air; the 
arteria pulmonalis, which comes 
from the right ventricle ; and vena 
pulmonahs, whoſe trunk opens into 
the left auricle of the heart: each 
of theſe divides into two branches, 
for the two great lobes of the lungs, 


where they are ſubdivided into as 
many branches as there are little 


| lobesor veſicles in the lunga. Where- 


ever there is a branch of the trachea, 
there is alſo a branch of the vein 
and artery; and upon the branches 
of the trachea which are called 
Bronchi, runs a ſmall artery called 
Arteria Brouchialis, and a ſmall vein 
called Vena Pneumonica. The artery 


. comes from the aorta, and the vein 


opens into the fubclavian. Upon 
the bronchi, even to their minuteſt 


ramifications, run likewiſe the fine 


X , | 
i | 5% 2 


Py 
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threads of the eighth pair of nerves. 
Beſides: theſe, the lungs have lym- 
hatics, which diſcharge themſelves 
into the thoracic duct: but they are 
ſmaller, and rhake more frequent. 
inoſculations than are obſervable 
any where elſe. This is the paſ- 
ſage of the veſſels through the 
lungs ; but becauſe the trachea has 
a particular ſtructure, it requires to 
be particularly explained. See 4/-. 
pera Arteria. d 
From the ſtructure of the lungs 
thus explained, may be mechani- 
cally deduced the great effect they 
produce upon the blood by means 
of the air: for, whilſt the fœtus is 
in the womb, the veſicles of the 
lungs lying flat upon one another, 
compreſs all the capillary blood - 
veſſels, whichare ſpread upon them: 
bat, as ſoon as we are born, the air, 
by the dilatation of the thorax, is 
thruſt into the branches of the tra- 
chea, and blows up the veſicles 
into ſpheres.; by which means the 
compreſſion being taken off from 
the blood-veſſels, and they equally 
expanded with the lungs, all the 
blood has a free paſſage through the 
pulmonary artery ; but, when the 
air is thruſt out again by the con- 
traction of the cavity of the thorax, 
it being a fluid body, compreſſes 
the veſicles and blood-veſſels upon 
them every where equally. By this 
compreſſion the red globules of the 
blood, which, through their lan- 
guid motion in the veins, were 
grown too big to circulate in the 
fine capillary veſſels, are broken and 
divided again in the ſerum, and the 
blood made fit for nouriſhment and - 
ſecretion. This preſſure of the air 
upon the blood - veſſels, may be de- 
monſtrated to be equal to 100 lb. 
weight, and in coughing or crying, 
it may exceed 400 lb. weight. 
But, though theſe are neceſſary 


Con- 


3: „ „ 


donſequences of reſpiration, yet ſe- 
veral experiments tend to demon- 
ſtrate, that ſome particles of the air 
muſt likewiſe enter the blood-veſ- 
Jels, and mix with the blood in the 
tings; for, we are aſſured, that the 
air will eſcape the pores of any 
number of bladders when com- 
preſſed only by the weight of the wa- 
ter, into which it is fark: and there- 


fore, the preſſure of ioo lb. weight, 


in ordinary reſpiration, cannot but 
thruſt ſome particles of it into the 


blood-veſſels. It is farther ſhewa. 
by the air-pump, that animals can- 


not live When ſhut up in common 
air, though it retains its wonted 
preſſure. The ſame method alſo 
aſſures, that animals will live long- 


er when ſhut up in compreſſed air; 
and that, when they are dying in 
common air, they may be revived, ' 
by preflinz in more freſh air. It 


may likewiſe be demonſtrated, that 
the difference between the gravity of 
the air in the city and that of the 
country, which the barometer ſhews 
to be very ſmall, can never be the 
cauſe of that difficulty of breathing, 
which ſame experience in the one, 
and not in the other: for they are 
not near ſo ſenſible of the different 


gravities of the air in the ſame place, 


Zs they are of a much ſmaller dif- 


ference in two diſtin and remote 
places, where the contents of the air 
are different. - 

But the main purpoſe of refpira- 
tion, and the hier office of the 
Twigs being to form thoſe elaſtic bo- 
dies, of which the blood does prin- 


cipally conſiſt, and which are fo 


necęſſary to its circulation; it de- 
ferves farther to be conſidered, that 
the blood conſiſts of a lymph, which 
is the common vehicle, ſeveral ſalts, 


ramenta of a thick confiſtence, and 


thoſe globules, of which we are 
now ſpeaking ; though ſometimes 
they are of different colours, as 


throug 


white, blue, and purple, which any | 


one may diſcover with an ordinary. 


microſcope. Now, it is certain, 


that theſe-globes may burſt, as in 


obſtructions, or be very much ex- 
hauſted, as in violent hæmor- 
rhages, and yet be recovered, and 
recruited again, ſo that they muſt 
be formed ſomewhere or other from 
the chyle. And ſince it is certain, 


that they are not ſolid particles, as 


appears both by ocular inſpection, 
and other means; alſo, that the 


actually do change their globular 


figures into thoſe of oblong ſpha- 
reids, as they move through the ca- 
pillary veſſels : from all theſe 
ther, conſidered” with their coagu- 
lation with acids, it is highly pro- 
bable, that they may be little bub- 
bles, blown up from the viſeid parts 


of the chyle, by the force of ſome 


ſubtile elaſtic air. 


lungs. For ſince in onr groſs ele- 


toge- 


Now, no place 
in the body can afford this elaſtic 
fluid but the Jurgs; and this may 
be the reaſon why the chyle enters 
into thoſe two veins. only, which 
are juſt returning, into the heart, 
immediately. to be ſent into the 


ment of air, there is always inter- 
ſperſed a finer elaſtic fluid, which 


is the principal agent in all the ſur- 


priſing effects commonly aſcribed 


to the other; thongh the 
element cannot, yet this finer fluid, 


groſſer 


by the fore · mentioned force in re- 


ſpiration, may be thruſt through the 
.fide&s of thoſe veſiculæ into the 


blood-veſſels. And ſince theſe 


blood globules muſt. neceſſari 
enerated ſomewhere, ay, 


* 


ly de 
t there 


is no ra in the body beſides, 


which this ſubtile luid can 


be ſqueezed, with a force iufhcient 


that theſe globules are there formed 
after the. fore-mentioned manner. 
being 


The viſcous part o 


f the chyle 
Kk 3 


3 


- 


to carry it into the blood, but in 
the lungs, it is highly probable, 


„ 
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vinegar into little ſhells of oil. See 
' Blood. ſiee the Books Practical Fur 20 
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by he ſhorteſt and ſafeſt courſe poſ- 
fible, brought into the returning 
part of Ge blood, is ſent from the 


. - Tight ventricle of the heart to the 
lunge, and is ſpread upon the ſides 


of the veſiculæ thereof in little fine 


tubes. This fine fluid then in the 


act of reſpiration, being ſqueezed 
through the veſicles of the lungs, 
and the : fides- of the blood: veſ- 


1 ſels, is forced into the viſcous 


of the chyle now running b 


5 in the ſerum; and by itz perpendi- 


cular prefſure on the. ſides of that 
cavity it forms, produces a little 
ſmall bubble of a determinate mag- 


nitude, and thickneſs of ſhell, from 


whence it has its colour, After 
this, by the force of the ſucceeding 
fluid, 1 little bubble is broken 
off from the pore, and carried along 
the 2 0 and. the cohe ſion of the 

| the ſhell of this bubble 
ing greater than the force. from 


Without, whereby the thin ſerum 


acts upon it, it is preſerved i in its 


figure through. all the various mo- 


tions of the compound fluid of 2 
blood. And, if, it hap 
theſe, bubbles ſhould be 1 (3 
moſt certainly are by manifold 
cauſes), whenever they come to the 
lungs they are Sw keen ed again, 
obs the texture of the b 
and the circulation thereof, is pre- 
ſerved conſtant and uniform.; for, 
ſhould theſe bubbles be all deſtroy- 
ed, there muſt of neceſſity ariſe a 
neral obſtruction i in all. oh capil- 
2 A mixture of oil and 
mirably exhibits the like 
formation of bubbles; for, when 1 it 
is. looked upon: through A micro- 


ſcope, it appears to be nothing elſe . 


but an infinity of ſuch lobules 
formed by the immifſion of air and 


Lor aue. See Pelmenaria. 


= 
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or wild dog; 


The 


Lung- wort, (Pre) 1 i. & Hiera- 


cium Murorum. 
Lange wert, (Golden,) i. e. Hee 
cium Murorum. 1 
Lupia, is a ſmall, ſoft, aut to 
mor, ſcated in a tendinous part of 
the joints of the fingers or toes, 
moveable every way, but unattend+ 
ed with pain; being of much the 
ſame nature with a ganglion, | 
Lupinaſter vn ſpecies of N 
Lupine. upinus.” | 
Lupine, (Scatter) an improp 
_ of the Tangier Shay wick 
ee 
5 Lujinus, lupine, a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany. and enumerates ſe- 


ven ſpecies, + 


* Lupulus.- 80 Tournefort calls the 
the Humlus of Linnæus. 
Lupus, ſtrictly ſignifies the lt 
but ſome perſons have 
figuratively applied it to-a grievous 
- 4 4 ulcer, like the Plagedæna. 

ancer is thus named by ſome. 

: Lupus Marinus, the toad- ſtone. 

es 3 Jn i. c. Anti 
nony. 

1 is a . of 1 


heſive fubſtances to be, to cloſe 


the juncture of veſſelg in diſtillation, 
from latum, clay : ſuch compaſitions 
being on any other account of 2 
mean value, and 2 much:ynlike 
to dirt in ar en 
Luteola, e yellow. weed, 


dye 1 
OE weld, a Ry 


1 15 er- is 
alura ipping an 
thing out of its place, and is 551 


to ſignify the 8 the bones 
in any parts whatſoever; which is 
done various ways, and they are 
to be reduced by as. many, accord- 


ing to the particular formation an 
utewlate uf the joint: for which, 


Pn Oo of. _ Jew! 


1 bins 


% 2 WS B34 
bins relate ſirange ſtories of a bone 


thus named, and which they ſay is 


found betwixt the laſt vertebra of 
the loins, and the os facrum ; but 
as there is not any ſuch bone, it is mu 
ſuppoſed that one of the ſeſamoid 
bones has been miſtaken for it. 
They relate amongſt other ſtories, 
that God will make uſe of this-bone 
at the 'laſt day to raiſe EY 
making the b to grow again from 
it, as 2 does from the ſeed. 
© . Lycanche, a ſpecies of Quincy. 
 _ Lycanthropia, from Aung, 4 — 
and reg, a nan, lyca 
It is a ſpecies of melancholy, 12 
madneſs. Some call it erratic me- 
lanchtly, becauſe the patient wan- 
ders about, and cannot reſt in any 

. one place. Attius in his Tetrabis, 
calls it Cynanthropy. Oribaſius in- 
forms us, that * theſe patients leave 
their houſes in the night time, and 
in every thing imitate wol ves, and 
228 about the tombs until break 
| 2 See Pilar. It is alſo 
the name of a ſpecies of Selage. 

Lychais. Campion, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
ten ſpecies. | 

Ee Coronaria Dige. The 

Roſe Campion. 

Lythnis, a name for ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of Cucubalus.. 

2 (Baftard.) See Plilox. 

rn itis, a ſpecies of Yerbaſcum. 

yciun, box-thorn, a genus in 

Linnæus's botany. 
eleven ſpecies. 

Lydon, a name of the Tadian | 


3 the 475 poiſonous 
aconite, a ſpecies of Aroniqum. | 
Lycaper don, Puff-ball, the ancients 

n ba name, becauſe they 


— it ſprung from the dung of 
wolves. _ Puff-ball is a genus in 


Linngus's botany? of the order * 


. ? 


He enumerates 


L * 
aue, He enunterates 12 00 
n 
Lpeeperden Y ulgare. It is the 8 


coperdon Bovifta, Linn. The du 


, or common puff-balls, 
Dr. Biſſet ſays, this is the moſt pow- 


erful vegetable ſtyptic yet known, 
when externally 


applied. Gooch 
efers it to the agaric of the. oak. 


liat. 


Lycoper freom, love; apple, ar toma · 
Gy a —— of Solannm. 

3 iam, club-moſs, a genus 

innæus's botany, in the order 


of Muſci, or Moſes. He enumerates 
twenty-nine ſpecies. . 


Lycopfis, bugloſs, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany, He enumerates ſee 
ven ſpecies. 

Lycopur, water-horehound; a * 
nus in Linnæus's botany. 
merates three ſpecies. 

Lygeum, hooded mat- weed, 
nus in Linnæus's botany. 25 
is but one ſpecies. 

Lygiftnm, a ſpecies of Pedfia, # 

Lygmos, Moyes, an hiccough. 

Lygi/mos, AUNT Wy 
"Tos 2 f * 

or „is 
uſed fer ſuch a D x4 
and therefore, in 


water ; 


is uſed for the contents of the vel. 


ſels called 
Lymple ducti, from , water, 
and duco, to convey ; I. e. * 


tics. 


1 are lender pellucid 
tubes, whoſe cavities are contracted 
at ſmall and unequal diſtances, b 
two oppoſite ſemilunar valves, hie 


2 a thin and tranſparent liquor 


o paſs through them towards the 


—_ but which ſhut like flood- © 


gates upon its returning. They 


ariſe in all 8 of the body but 


* after 


t is ſofter and moie abſorbent than | 


He enuy ; 


eee Glands, i. e. Cong lobale 5 
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after what manner needs no great 
diſpute: for, without doubt, all 


the liquors in the body, except- 


ing the chyle, are ſeparated from 
the blood in the fine capillary veſ- 


- Tels, by a different pipe, from the 


_ denying a paſſage to others, 


common channel, ia which the reſt 


of the blood moves: but, whether 


this pipe be long or ſhort, whether 
it be viſible or inviſible, it is ſtill a 


gland, whilſt it ſuffers ſome part 


of the blood to paſs through it, 


the glands, which ſeparate the 
lymph, mult be of the ſmalleſt 
Lind, for they are inviſible to the 
fineſt microſcope ; but their excre- 
tory ducts, the, /ymphatic veſſels, 


unte with one another, and grow 


larger as they approach the heart; 


yet they do not open into one com- 


mon channel, as the veins do: ſor, 


ſometimes we find. two, or three, or 


more Jymphatics, running by one 
another, which only.communicate 
by ſhort intermediate duds, and 


which unite, and immediately di- * 


vide again. In their progreſs they 
always touch at one, or two, con- 
globate, or, veſicular glands, into 


which they diſcharge themſelves of 


their lymph. Sometimes the whole 
Iymphartic opens at ſeveral places 
3tito-the glands, and ſometimes it 
ſends in only two or three branches, 
whilſt the main trunk paſſes over, 


and joins the /ymphatics, v hich. ariſe 
from the oppoſite ſides of the glands, 
exporting again their lymph to 


their common receptacles. Now, 


the glands of the abdomen, which 


receive the lymphatics from all the 
parts it contains, as likewiſe from 
the lower extremities, are the glan- 
dulz inguinales, ſacræ, iliac, lum- 
bares, meſentericæ, and hepatic; 


ow, 


ductus thoracicus, jugular and fubs. 
clavian veins. Theſe glands are 


round and ſmooth bodies, about the 


bigneſs of an hazle- nut, bigger or 


leis, according to the number of 
iymplatics they receive. Their ſub- 


ſtance is membranous, which di- 
vides the whole bulk into little cells, 


which receive the lymph from the 
lymphatics; and therefore they are 
dude called glands, becauſe 
they ſeparate no liquor from the 


blood. It is true, that their ex- 
porting {ymphatics, communicating 


with their arteries, do receive a 
lymph from them; but this is done 
without the help of conglobate 
glands, as the lacteal veins do with 
the capillary arteries with the guts: 
and the chief uſe of theſe veſicular 


bodies ſeems to be, that the flow. 
moving lymph may receive a greater 


velocity from the elaſtic contraction 
of their membranous cells, as well 
as from the new lymph immedi- 
ately derived from the arteries. ' If 


the lymph be chemically examined, 


it will be found to contain a great 
deal of-volatile, but no fixed falt, 


ſome phlegm, ſome ſulphur, and a 


little earth. 5125 
The ufe of the lymph may be 
gathered, from the conſideration of 
the parts into. which it diſcharges 
itfelf. That which comes from the 
head, neck, and arms, is thrown 
into the jugular and ſubclavian 
veins. 
the parts in the cavity of the thorax 
ſend out, empty themſelves into the 
thoracic duct, and the lymph from 


All the Iymphatics, which 


all the reſt of the body flows to the 


common receptacle; ſo that there 
can be no doubt, but that its chief 
uſe is to dilute and perfect the chyle 
before it mixes with the blood. 


all which ſend out new lymphatics, 
yhich pour their contents into the 
receptaculum chyli, as thoſe of the 

cheſt, head, and arms, do into the 


Now the whole lymph, which is 
ſeparated from the blood, being re- 
quiſite for this uſe, it is plain, that 
there could be no glands in the ab- 
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does appropriated for the ſepara- 
tion of the whole lymph, but what 


muſt have had a very great ſnare of 
the blood, which paſſes through the 
aorta, in order to ſeparate ſo great 
a quantity of lymph. But the liver 
and kidneys requiring likewiſe a 
great quantity of blood, and which 
Could not be avoided, nature choſe 
to ſeparate the lymph from the blood; 
which goes to all the parts of the 
body, rather than appoint particu- 
lar glands for it in the abdomen, 
which would have been more 4t 


hand, but would have robbed the 


other parts of a large quantity of 
blood, and occaſioned a very un- 
equal diſtribution of t. 
Thus far Dr. Quincy relates; 
but a more ſatisfactory account of 
theſe veſſels will be met with in the 
s of Hunter, Monro, Hew- 
{on, Sheldon; or Cruickſhank. 
- Lymphatics, (Superficial.) The ſu- 
perficialſet of Hmplatics, conſiſts of 
thoſe that lie between the ſkin and 
the muſcles, and belong to the ſur- 
face of the body or the ſkin, and to 
the cellular membrane which lies 
immediately under it. N 
ynceus, from lynx, a creature of 
a quick ſight; is uſed by ſome for a 
. collyrium to ſtrengthen the eyes; 
and hence alſo a perſon is ſaid to be 


Iynceus, or lynx-eyed, who hath a 


quick ſtrong ſight. 


; HIS letter in preſcription is 

1 frequently uſed to ſignify an 
/handful, and is ſometimes alſo put 
at the end of a recipe for ice, miu- 
Ele, or Mixtura, @ mixture. 


3 Py 1 
$ 8 


 Lyncourion, from , a ham and 
ver, urine. Various are the opi- 
nions of writers concerning this ſab- _ 
ſtance; but the moſt probable is, 
that of Dr. Watſon, 'viz. that it is 
Tourmaline, * 2 n 
Vyngodes, auyyudteg, the hiccuping 
quotidian fever. . 5 9 
Lyra, u. Thus the ancien 
called the inferior ſprface of that = 
part of the brain which is called the 
Fornix, becauſe it is full of medul- 
lary lines, reſembling the ſtrings of 
the lyre. i pre toll : 
_ Lyſmackia, looſe· ſtrife, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume. : 
; 


rates ten ſpecies. . 
Ly/imachia. 80 
the Epilobium. © * 1825 | 
La, avara, or. dura, ſtrictly 
ſignifies the madneſs of a dog, which 
is communicable by his bite, but is 
more laxly applied to the bite of an 
venomous creatures; whence the 
Pulvis Autilyſſis in the former Lon- 
don Diſpenſatory, takes its name, as 
—_ accounted good againſt ſuch -. of 
ev | of pit ar 
. Lythron, >v0gor, duſt mixed with ' _ 
ſweat ; but 88 occaſionnn; 
5 by it, the menſtrulll ; 
blood. 8 55 


 Lythrum, willow herb, or purple 
looſe-{trife, a. genus in Linnæus's 
botany, He enumerates fifteen {pe- 
cles. if 138 8 


- Thus m. . Fulapium, ſigniſies 
mix, and make a mg , 
Maba, a genus,in Linnæus's bo- 
tany, He enumerates but ont ſpe- - 
CID +>, 1 8 4 2 
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Wholly diſſolved. 


rennet for curdling milk with. 


MA 
NMacapatli, i. e. Sarſaparilla. , 
Macer, 


brought from Barbary; its thick 


yellow bark is aſtringent, as is alſo 
the dried root. Its fruit is called 
Marre. M. Juſſieu thinks that the red 


macer of the ancients is the ſimarou- 


ba of the moderns. 
. * Moaceration, is an infuſion either 


with or without heat, wherein the 
ingredients are intended to be almoſt 


Mace Tree, i. e. Myriftica, 


Macha Mons, 4 ſort of calabaſh. 


in Africa and America; the pup of 
it is agreeable, and ſerves inſtead of 
* Macheria, «kernels, 
Mackaon, 1s the proper name 
an ancient 
of the ſons of Æſculapius; whence 
ſome authors have fancied to dig- 
nify their own ny _ his 
name, as particularly, a collyrium 
deſcribed by Scribonius, intitled, 


- Aſclepias Machaanis ; and hence al - arof 


ſo, medicine in general is by ſomg 
called Ars Mackaonia- RE 5 
Machine, from mackina, an engine, 
is applied frequently to ſuch con- 
trivances with which ſurgeons aſſiſt 


their operations, chiefly in reducing 


diſſocated bones. It is a term in me- 
chanics, where it is divided into 
fimple and compound ; the firſt is 
the balance, lever, &c. and the lat. 
ter is made of the former in an in · 
finite variety: hence alſo, 


5 Machinulz, a diminutive of the 


fame word, is ſometimes uſed by 
phyſical writers to expreſs thaſe lit- 
tle compoſitions, which are parts of 
tnore compound bodies, and which, 
by their peculiar configuration. are 


deſtined to particular offices, - Thus 


in Anatomy, the various textures, 
combinations, and decuſſations of 


the fibres compounding the muſcles, 


nerves, or membranes, often are ex · 


prefſed by this tem. 


«0 


„ 
- 
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ian macer. It is 


of ; long-heads, 
ſician, ſaid to be one 


M A 


' Macies, diſeaſes in which the bo- 


dy, or particular parts, waſte or wi - ; 
n | 


Macis, mace. It is the middle 
bark of nutmegs. It is of a lively 
colour when freſh, but grows 
paler with age; it invelopes the 
ſhell which contains the nutmeg. 
Its qualities are fimilar to thoſe of 


nutmeg; both as the ſubject of me - 


dicine and pharmacy ; but the mace 
ſits 2 on the ſtomach, | 
acock;, the Virginian pompion. 
Macouna, a ſpecies of kidney · 
bean in Brafil. 1. NS 
Matow, a name of the ebony - 


tree. | 
Tbes » ang 
xePa)n, the head. They ſeem to 


have been a nation in ſome of 
. Cappadocia. Hippocrates 


8 In 
his treatiſe on air, &c. — the 
length of their heads was at firſt, 
owing to a law or cuſtom, which 
roſe from an opinion that thoſe 
wha had the longeſt heads were the 
moſt noble; whence, as ſoon as the 
child was born, they faſhioned its 
tender head with their hands, and by 
the uſe of bandages, &c. forced it to 
_ lengthwiſe ; thus the natural 
pherical figure of the head was 


2 and the length increaſed, 
Je 


He adds, that in time nature con- 
due, to the 3 a far · 
er period, nature had again re- 
covered her uſual mode. 8. 4 
Macrocoſm, waxpuoope;, from the 
ſame as the firſt part of the fore- 


going, ve, mundus, the world, ex- 


reſſes the whole world, ox viſible 
Item. . 
Macropiper. Long - pepper. 

Macropnæu, fanpomu, EE. 


and ie, to breathe. It is one who 
fetches his 
W—_— 


breath at long inter- 
| Wacula, a ſpot, a blemiſh, a cu. 


taneous, 


\ 


pot long. 


7 * 
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1 5 sene which clan 
| lour of the cuticle. Macila 
Lata, a name forthe ſhingles. Ma- 
cule, à name for the nevi materni, - 
or macula'matricis, ' pe the —— = 
marks ſuppoſed to r 
the mother's ima L the — 
tus. Maculæ Albe. See Albugo. 
Maculæ . hepatic ſpots, 
proceeding from an ichoreſcence in 
the blood, attended with a ſort of 
coagulation, Maculæ O Genes a 
. or ſuffuſion. Maculæ Peſ. 
tilentes, peſtilential ſpots. Maculæ 
Palatice, volatic, or ſoon-vaniſh- 
ing ſpots, 4 as are often ſeen in 
ny Wy 4 
Alataroffs, wa Papwo rg 5 WW 
without hair, a Fling off of the hair 
from the eye · lids, from a defluction 
of acrid humours there. 
 Madder. See Rubia; alſo a name 
of ſeveral ſpecies of Gallium. ; 
« Madder, (Field.) See Sherardia. 
Ladd, (Perty.) See Cructanel- 


"Made adtion, i is properly receivin 
to much 2 e dody is 
quite ſoaked through by it; whence 
madida is ſaid by ſome of any thing 
- made tender by infuſion or decoc- 

ion. 252 "44 
i-, Madelion, heli, 
Mad! V, ua ig, baldneſs. 
adreſs, See Mania. | 
ader, ſuch a ſweat exuriſes dur - 


ing faintneſs. 

Madrepara. It is diſtinguiſhed 

| from coral only * per fora- 

tions in its Wees, whieh are of- 

ten diſpoſed 
8 Madibort. See Alyſon. . 

Mader, rene a +; 9904 of 


g'e% + 


1 j Mar * 
Values, maſſes 
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in the form of a ſtar, + 


Winter anus. | 

Magi ia, 
expreſſed o 7 ai" undommon extent 
of knowledge in natural things; à 
the diſtinctions of Magician, ach- 
man, Druid, and 3 were 
aſcribed, by different ns; in the 


ſame ſenſe, to perſons ſuppoſed to 


excel in it; but chemi and en- 
thuſiaſm have latterly much cor- 


Ale this term by calling in the : 


ſtance of ſore ſupernatural pow- 


er, and commonly that of an Peril 


ſpirit, for the obtaining ſuch ac- 


| gu irements; and chiefly Paracelfus, | 


rollius, and Helmont, have treated 
it in this manner, alledging _ 
to be done in medicine by »y 
inchantment ; and hence the 
wiſe our modern legends of witch. 
crafts, and exorciſms; which it is to 


be feared have not alittle been en- g 


couraged by craft. 

Mag ifteria Remedy, is beuge 
retained in the cant of emp 
more for its great ſound than r 


en 

Magiftery, is derm made uſe of 
by chemiſts to ſignify a 
powder, made-b ſohition and pre- 
* — as of biſmuth, lead & c. 


of Lead. If to à ſolu- 


tion e fixed alkali be added, it 


ſeizes on the acid, taking the place ß 


the lead; which falls down in a white 
powder, named thus. 
© Magiftralis, when ipplice r 


dicines, it is the ſame w 


or reſiduum after 1 
lation, | A 


3 . 


M A ; | x. 

of other compoſitions, reduced to © 

cylindrical form ; they are alfo call- # 

td Cylindri. 
Magellanica Aromatica ard. See | 

ere Cortex. 

Magellanicus Cortex, i. FY Cortex 


z, magic, antiently © * 


very fine 


Beaume. 
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Magna Arteria, i. e. Horta. 
Magnes, waoyms, the load - ſtone, 
he wonderful properties of which 
have greatly puzzled and employed 
the enquires of many great men; 
pinions thereupon are of 
no great uſe in medicine. It is an 
ore of iron. | * ZH 
Magnet Athus, white load-ſtone. 


It is a fort of rocky marle. 


s Arſenicalis, arſenical mag- 
net. is a compoſition of equal 
parts of antimony, ſulphur, and ar- 
ſenic, mixed and melted together, 


2 
net c 


ſo as to become a glaſſy body. 


Magnes Epilepſie, i: e. Native Cin- 


ar. 
Magneſe, i. e. Manganeſe. 
Magnefia, i. e. Manganeſe. 
Magne/fia Alba. It is real earth; 

rarely found pure, but for the moſt 


part a conſtituent of a great variety 


of foſſil bodies: the ſea is its chief 
Fource; in the ſea-ſalt it is united 


with the marine acid. After ſepa- 
. © rating the ſalt for our tables from 
that of the ſea, the magneſia is found 


in the reſiduum, from which by a 
farther proceſs is obtained what is 
called Sal Catharticus. Amarus; and 


nefia is precipitated by addition of a 
fixed alkaline: ſalt, both being firſt 


in a ſtate of ſolution. It is bighly 


probable, that Dr. Lewis's opinion 


4s juſt, — the origin of mag- 
„ Viz. 


', wefian-eart 


that it is the earth 
of vegetables. See a paper on the 
Natural Hiftory, & c. of Magneſian- 


"Earth, by Tho. Henry, F. K. S. &c. 
of the 


in the firſt vol. of Memoirs 
Literary Society of Mancheſter. 


Maęneſia Opalind. In making the 
| hepar antimonii, ſome add to the 
'- gntimony and nitre, decrepitated ſal 


ammoniac, and thus make the opa- 


Ain. It is a weaker emetic than the 
ver of antimon ß. 
Magneliſn, and, * 


* 


called Pulv. Sternutator. 


Magnetical Virtues, are much 
uſed by ſome who find their account 
more in amuſement than in uſeful 
knowledge ; and ſome affect to ex- 
plain or recommend, by ſuch terms, 
thoſe remedies, for the application 
and operation of which they have 
no better reaſons at hand. - 

Magnolia, laurel-leaved tulip-tree, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates four ſpecies. 

Magnum Dei Donum. S0 Dr. 
Mead calls the Cort. Peruv. 

Magnum Os. Thus the third bone 
of the ſecond row in the wriſt is 
named, Tt is the largeſt of- all the 
bones there. 0 

Magnus Morbus, the great diſeaſe. 


80 Hippocrates calls the epilepſy. 


Maguei, an- American name for 
ſome ſpecies of Ae. 

Mahaleb,'a ſpecies of Prunus. 

Mahernia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies, 

Mahmoudy, i. e. Scammonium. 
Mallogany, i. e. Swietenia. 

Mai den- air. See Adiantum. 


Mai den- lair, (Black.) See Adi- 
antum Nigrum. of Av vb 
Maiden-hair, (Common.) See Tri- 
clomaner. . i 
Maiden-hair, (Great Golden,) i. e. 
Polytrichum. 5 1358 
Maiden-hair, (True.) See Capil- 
lus Y eneris. * * | 
Maiden-hair, (White.) See Ruta 
-Muraria. 2 WIS 


Maiden. pap, a ſpecies of ſpherical 
ſpar, of a globular figure, of a hard 
and compact ſtructure, of a whited- 
brown colour. Edwards. 


- 


. Maithes, (Red,) i. e. A. 
Maixe, & Zen. 
Marjorana, ſweet - marjoram, a 
ſpecies of Origanum. The college 
have retained this plant in their 
Pharmacopceia; its leaf enters the 


Pulvis Aſari Compoſitus, formerly 
; Mala, 


is. 7 


ö 


Cies. 


MA. 
Mala,” the prominent part of the 
, Cheek. 


Mala 4, 
Mala 


ia, the citron. 
thiopica, a ſpecies of Li- 


| enperſfcon 


Mala ee the orange. 


Mala Arrea, the orange, allo the | 


amoris poma. 

Mala Cotonea, the quince. 

Mala Inſana Nigra, the fruit of 
the black-truited pight-ſhade. See 


Melongena. 

Mala Punica. See Granata . 

la. Sa} 
Todos V ut, See Adhatoda. 


. Schambu, a ſpecies of 


Tales Lapis, the poreu pine 
bezoar. 


(0 


diſcharge a ſharp indigeſted matter, 


_ Malackites, a variety of the green 


ſpecies of Copper flos. It is hard and 


compact, admitting of a fine polith, 
loſly, and of an elegant Femme 
3 Edwards. 
Malac ia, Lahn,, is a depraved 
appetite, when ſuch things are co- 
veted as are not proper for food; 


but the etymology of the term ſeems | 
; doubtful, unleſs it be from wanzoon, 
mollio, to ſoften, becauſe too lax a 


tone of the ſtomach is generally the 


occaſion of indigeſtion, 10 unuſual 


cravin _ 
ira, a genus in ie 8 


— He enen, two ſpe- 


1 a ſpecies of Stew- 
artia, 


| Malacoides, Mauritanian baſtard-. 


mallow. Tournefort gives this name 
to the Malope of Linnæus. 

Malacofteon, a foltneſs of the 
bones. 


- Malaticos, eee, 
ent. 


Malagma, hanna, from ern 


emolli. 


8 ow, to ſoften. It is ſynonymous with 
by cataplaſma, from the fr 


uency of 


making cataplaſm to ſoften; but 


— 


8 % 
I 
.. 
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f 


of Paradile; 


bits. 


M 


formerly, e were nar of... 
1 other ingredients. 


alagreta, or Malagacta, eins 


Malamiris, a ſpecies of Piper- 3 

Malanders, ) are cracks or 3 3 

. Malenders, in the bending of - 
 Mallenders, ] a horſe's knee, that 


** 
11 


and are often the occaſion of lame- 
neſs, and ſtiffneſs before, as the ſa - 
lenders are the like diſtemper ſituate 
on the bending of the hough,: _ F 
occaſion a lameneſs behind. 8 
Malautua, ⁊edoary. þ 
Malarum 22 the os 
They are the irregular ſquare bones ? 
renne outſide of the oc-. 3 


* * * 
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Malates, are ſalts formed by: che ED 
union of the Malic Acid, or Acid 3 
of Apples, with the different alka 
line, earthy, and metallic baſes ; 
there are twenty-four ſpecies enu- 
merated in M. Fourcroy's Elements 
of Natural Hiſtory and Chemiſtry. W 
- Malax, the ſoftening of an 
Malazatio, labs from E | 
ow, to ſoften. l Ps "I 
Malaxiſſatus, one whoſe teſticles 1 
are concealed in his belly. % He, 
Male, the arm- pit. 1 
- Malicorium, Mala Granata Cori 


um, is the pomegranate- peel. 


Malignant, from malignus, figni- 


fying ſuch a diſeaſe as is greatly ag. 
gravated, and is generally applied | 
to ſuch fevers as are epidetaiend os... 


infectious, and are attended with 

ſpots and eruptions of various 8 

See Poiſon, Thoſe diſorders in ge- 

neral may be called malignant,  -» 

which ſuddenly deſtroy the ſtrength + | 

of the patient, and in which be 

flame of life ſeems at firſt to be * ' | 

moſt quenched: \ | 
Malis, a purulent ulcerous tu- 

mor, with pain from an inſect in 

it, or a pungent pain from an inſet 

lodged. 
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| that i is capable of being 
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tumor. - 
Malleable, Malleatility, from al. 
leur, a hammer, ſignifies any thing 


ſpread by 
and is a — poſſeſſed 


in the moR eminent degree by y gold, 
that being more dui 


than any 
ather metal; and is oppoſite to fri- 


ability ar brittleneſs. It depends 
upon 2 particular configuration of 


and in many inſtances is not 

unlike what is deſcribed under Fibre, 
which ſee. 

Mallei Muſc. Extern. vel Superior, 


i. e. Tenſor Membrane Tympani. 


Mallroli, the ankles. 

Malleolus, by ſome taken for the 
6 or ankle - bone, where it means 
the inferior extremities of the tibia 
and fibula, or the IO 


Mallet Internus Meſe. i. e. Maſe. 


| Externus auris du Verney. 


Mallexs, ſignifies a hammer, or 
wallet, and is applied to one of the na 


bones of the = gg po its reſem - 
blance thereunto. 


; Mallow. See Malva, 

. Mallaw, (Baftard.) See Malope. 

Mallow, (Indian.) See Sida, and 
Abutilon. 

 Mallow, (Indian Yervain,) a ſpe- 


| cies of Pen: 


Mallow, (Few's.) See Corchoras. 
Mallew, (Syrian.) See Hibiſcus. 


« 510 1 
lodged in a part without ulcer or 


Maltheoram, i. e. Sol Gem: 
Malum, an apple. | 
: Malum Mortuum, a malign ant 

dies of lepra, or ſcab, which ren 

the body livid, with cruſty ule, 


void of ſanies and of pa 


Halun, a diſeaſe. _ fri 
ſenſe, it is the diſeaſe called Proci- 
dentid Oculi ; it is when the eyes ex · 
ceed the bounds of the eye-lids. 

Malus, the apple- tree. It is 2 
ſpecies of Pyrus. 

Malus Agreſtis vel Sylveftris, the 
crab-tree, the welding, or wilding. 
It is the Pyrus alu of Lin- 
næus. 

Malus Adami, a ſpecies of ie 

Malum Indicum. See Bilimbi, and 
Carambola. 

Malum Malabarirum, the nux vo- 


mica fruit. 
Malum ———_ the citron, le 

mon, and 
Malum 2 the peach. 
* Punicum, the pomegra- 


% %, of parxcyxn, from HAARTTY, 
to mollify, the mallow, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
twenty-ſix ſpecies. The college have 
retained the leaf and flower of the 
Malva ſylvefris, Linn. in their Phar- 
macopœia; the leaf enters the De- 
coctum pro Enemate, formerly call. 
ed Dec. Conimup. pro Clyſter. 

Mala erbenatea, vervain mat. 


Mallew, (Yenctian,) a ſpecies of low. 


Hibiſcas. 

Mallaw-tree, (Sea,) a ſpecies of 

era. 

 Malope, baſtard mallow, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. There 1s one 
ſpecies and one variety. 

Malpighia, Barbadoes cherry, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 


enumerates nine ſpecies. 


+ Moaltha, a genus in the claſs of 
inflammables. It is ſoft, pliable, 
6 coarſe, Edwards. 


Malvafia Malmſey. It is a gene- 
rous kind of — It is ſuppoſed 
to be the arvifium of the iſſand of 
Scio. 
Mamma. See Breaſts. 
Mamanga Frutex, an arbore | 
ſhrub in Braſil, Its leaves ate ap- 


plied to wounds and ulcers. 
Mammea, the mammee · tree, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. There 
are two ſpecies. 
Mammiformis — the = 
to 
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t 
toid, or breaſt-like proceſs. See , 


Maftordes. 
the St. Ignatius's- | 
Mancanilla, i. e. Mancinella. 
 - Meanckineel Tree, i. e. Mancinella. 
Fon, ap manchineel tree, a 
ies domane. 
9 According to Oriba- 


ſius's account, it is a kind af ſu- 
gar Which is found in a ſort of 
cane. - 
Mandibula, from mango, to chew, 
2 jaw, See Maxillaa. 
 Mandioca, mandikaca, mandiiba, 


. mandiibabura, mandiibparata, man- 
diibumana, mandiipeba, mandiipuca, 
mandiopiba. All theſe are names 
for the ions of the root of 
the N in order to make 


it into brea 


. Mandragora, common mandrake, 
a ſpecies of Atrope. 
 - Mandrake, (Commoen.) See Man- 
dragors. _ | 
_ Manducatian, ſignifies the action 
of the lower jaw, in. chewing war 
food, and preparing it in the mout 
before it is received into the ſto- 
mach. 
Manducatorii Muſculi, are the 
fame as the Maſeters, which ſee. 


Mangaibe, a genus of plum- 


tree in Braſil, : 
Manganeſe. Bergman conſiders 


it as a genus of metal; others ſpeak 


ol it as a ſpecies of iron- ore, which 


is in part decompounded; others 
in conſider it as a particular kind 
earth. Its texture is ſtriated ; 
or with concentric fibres, or inde · 
terminate. It is of a dark grey, 
_ red, or white colour. 
Mangaratia, ginger. + 
Manghas, a f — of Cerdera. 
F ifera, mango«tree, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany, He enume- 
rates two ſpecies. : 


Ve 
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Mangle, a ſpecies of Růiiaeplors. 
| Mangoftena, the bay · leaved man- 
goſteen - tree, a fpecies of Garci- 
nia. | ö | 
Mango Tree. See Mangifera. ; 
Mania, madneſs. This is a deliri- 
um without a fever; whence it is ne- 
ceſſary alſo to explain what a delirium 
is. To which purpoſe it is, there - 
fore, proper to obſerve, that as of- 
ten as the ſpecies of things, where- 
with we have been acquainted, are 
hurried together, we may be ſaid to 


dream; and thence in ſleep they are 


added with other things, and vari- 


. ouſly confounded, from the mani- 


fold oY mr of the animal ſpi- 
rits, which ariſe from the cauſe pro- 
ducing fleep, and oe the nerves - 
ſo as to revert the fuftuations of 


their juice. A delirium is therefore 


the dream of waking perſons where- 
in ideas are excited without order or 
coherence, and the animal ſpirits 
are driven into irregular fluctuations. 


If therefore the cauſe, inducing a _ - 


delirium, be of that nature, that it 
can excite ideas or motions of a con- 
fiderable impetus, without any man- 
ner of certainty or order; ſuch a 
delirium will be attended with bold- 
neſs and rage, and violent motions 


of the body; that is, a madneſs , 
will be produced. Now it is plain, 


that all the known cauſes of this 


diſtemper give a greater diſpoſition _ 1 
to the blood for motion, bow 64s 4 


it fluxile, but not conſiſtent and uni- 


formly thick enough: and therefore 


that they diſpoſe perſons like wiſe to 
continued feyers ; fince they occa- 
fion the blood to be thrown out of 


the heart, with an increaſed force, 
_ unleſs ſome other cauſe'intervenes, 


whereby the efficacies of theſe are 


- Interrupted in es mane torus blood 


to febrile motions; and the blood 
is ſo diſpoſed, as often as it can be 


rarefied into its miuuteſt parts; * 


8 \ 
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blood will be 
ſiüure in the brain uncertain : whence 


MA 
is, ſo uniformly rarefied, that it 


can eaſily, with any force, by the 


motion received from the heart, go 


Into parts diviſible at the occurſions 
of thoſe orifices,” into which it 


ought. to be diſtributed; for then 
the coheſion of the parts, which can 
be but very ſmall, will not be-any 
obſtruction to the increaſe and pro- 
pagation of the blood's velocity. 
But if it happens, that the efficient 
cauſe or the heart throws the blood 
with a greater force, or that the 
blood can more | eafily be pro- 
pelled in any given time, it will 
occaſion at the ſame time, that ſome 


parts of the blood be more nearly 


united, ſo as to form moleculæ, 
conſiſting of cohering particles; 
which moleculæ will cohere to one 
another, and not ſo eaſily obey the 
direction of the heart's propelling 
force, The blood hereupon cannot 
be uniformly rarefied, nor enter ſo 
eaſily into the ſmall orifices of the 
veſſels, and ſo ſoon travel through 
them, and therefore there will no 
fever ariſe, but a delirium without 
a fever, wherein the heat of the 
eater, and the preſ- 


uncertain recurſions of the ſpirits, 
inordinate undulations, confuſed 
vibrations of the nerves, and a re- 


markable energy of imagination; 


whence will proceed audacity and 
paſſion beyond meaſure. The cure 
of this ĩs in refrigerating diet, evacu- 
ation, and eſpecially by ſtrong eme- 


_ tics and cathartics. 
Manica Hippocratis, Hippecrates's Ss. - 


Sleeve, which ſee. 
Maniguetta, grains of paradiſe, 


- Manihota, i. e. Caſſava, a ſpe- 


cies of Fatropha. 
Maniodes, maniacal. 
 Manipulus, a handful. 


. Mama, the produce of the Fraxi- 


5 nus Calabrienſis; but according to 


1887 


MA. 


ſome, of the 50 Ornus; it isa 
ſweet juice obtained from alli. trees, | 


in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
particularly in Calabria and Sicily 
exuding from the leaves, branches, 


or trunk of the tree, and either na- 


turally concreted or exficcated and 
purified by art. It is a ſafe, mild, 
and agreeable laxative. The college 
have retained it in their Pharmaco- 
pœia; it enters the Electuaſium, 
e Caſſia. 

Manna Grafs, the Feſtuc a fluitans 
is ſo called in Germany, becauſe 
its ſeed has a ſweet and agreeable 
taſte, particularly before it comes 


to its full growth. Mannargraſt 


is alſo a name of the Panicum Sans 
guinale. 


Manna -Grout, the ſeeds: of the 


manna-graſs. 
Mankerii Mu ſculi, from aud, 70 
eat, the ſame as Mafſeters, which ſee. 


Mantile, the name of a ban- 


dage. a 
Manulea, a EK in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates ſeventeen 
ſpecies. 


Manus Chrifti Simplices, a name 


given to certain troches made of the 
ſugar of roſes. 

Manus Chrifli Perlatæ. When 
pearls are added to the manus Chriſti 
ſimplices, they are thus named. 

Manus Dei, an epithet for opi- 
um, and a name for a reſolvent 
plaſter which is deſcribed by Le- 
mery. 

Ties a name for the Co- 


locaſia. 


Mon, a ſpecies of African mari- 
gold. 


Maple. See Moors 


Mappa, a ſpecies of Ricinus, + © 
Maranda, a ſpecies of nen in 
the iſland of Zeylon. 
Maranta, Indian arrow\-root, a 
genus in Linnæus's . . n 
enumerates three ſpecies. 
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maraſaius, a conſumption, and ,, 
forma, ſlape; is uſed by ſome for 
ſuch fevers as leave the body great- 
ly waſted. 122 
Maraſmus, uepaopo from CELITED 
marce/co, to grow lean, is for that 
reaſon uſed for a conſumption, 


where perſons waſte much of their 


ſubſtance. '_ 3 
Marallrites, wine impregnated 
with fennel. l 
Marble. See Marmor. 
Marble, (Egyptian,) a kind of 
marble of a greeniſh colour, with a 


* 


mixture of white; its ſubſtance is 


not uniform, ſome part of it not be- 
ing calcareous- Edwards. 


Marcaſite, a genus in the claſs of 


metals: it is a compound metal, con- 
fiſting of one or more metals, and 
ſulphur, with the aſſiſtance of moiſ- 
ture and air, ſpontaneouſly and rea- 
dily decompounding into a metallic 


earth, and à metallic vitriolic ſalt; 


and ſtriking a purple colour, when 
kept moiſtened with the tincture, of 
galls, and expoſed to the air a cer- 
tain time. It is perhaps difficult to 
give the juſt characters of marcaſite, 


and it may yet remain a deſidera- 
tum. However marcefites do contain 


iron and ſulphur, or copper and ſul- 


phur, or both iron and 8 401 with 
ſulphur; they not unfrequently 
contain arſenic, alſo any other me- 
tal, lead excepted, along with iron, 
copper, and ſulphur. Edwards. 
Marcaſite, (Bliftered,) a variety of 


the ſpecies of Marcaſite that is in 


planes laid over one another; it 
conſiſts of ſmalltubercles, compoſed 
of little thin planes, of a yellow 
colour. : 

. Mareggravia,a genus in Linnzus's 


\ botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


- Marchantia, a genus in Linneus's 


- botany, in the order of Algas, or 


Thongs, He enumerates ſeven fpe- 


. cies.. N " 
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ob Mara ſiocdles, luabguc h, from 


næus's botany. 


decompoſing ſea- ſalt, by meats of 


ae 


my Marched, i. e. Litharge. | R "A 
Marellionit Pulvis, the marguis's "M0 N 
powder. It is deſigned as an anti- of 
epilepic, and conſiſts of peany, 
miſleto, aud elks- hopfs, &. 
 Marcef,, 1. e. fixed vegetable al- 
ee OG ye = 
\ Marcer, a preternatural _drowſi- 


neſs. | Ws ++ 2 
Marcores, diſeaſes in, which the \ "lj 
we waſtes conſiderably. In Dr. f 3 


Cullen's Ne/ology, it is the name of 


an order in the claſs ef Cacſexic. 

Mare's Tail. ' See Hippuris, N 4 
Marga, marle. It is an earth 3 
compoſed of different proportions f 
argillaceous earch, 2 
|  Margarit#, pearls, They are 
ſmall morbid excreſcences, of a cal- 
culous kind, formed on the infide of, © 
the ſhell of the concha marganitife- 
ra, or mother-pearl-fiſh, and other. 
ſhell-fiſn. The oriental are the 
bel and have a ſhining filver-like 

ue. | ory wart tt, > 
Margaritaria, a genus in Lin- 

He hath but one 
ſpecies. „ 


Marginatus, bordered. F The ſeeds 
of p'ants which have a thin leaf 


border round them, are ſaid to be E 8 
* IS. Hex SET AIP 
Marigold. See Calendula, 


Marigold, 
See Tapetes. 
Marigold, 


(African. and French.) 
 (Baftard,) See Si 

tum. e 

Marigold, (Corn). See Chryſan- 


themum, Segetum. H&E 
| Marigald, (Mast.) See Caltha. 
Murine Acid. It is obtained by ö 


the vifriolic acid, It is always fluid, 
and cannot be procured under a 
concrete form. The mbſt concen- "0 
trated weighs nine drachms and a 
half, in an ounce meaſure of water. 2 
Beaume. Or, according to Dr. +. - 
Farr, its ſpecific gravity is to Wa- 5 
ter, as i2 to 10, The vapoures 
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MA 
which fly off from this acid, are 
white. ; ; 
Marings vel Marinum Sal, fea-falt. 
Aftripendam. It is a plant in the 
Hand of St. Domingo; its tops are 
diſtilled, and thus a water is ob- 


tained, which is much eſteemed a- 


gainfk paĩ us in the ſtomach, 
Mariſca, an excreſcence about 

the anus, the piles in a Rate of tu- 

mour, the morrliois lumens of 

Cullen. 

Mariſcus, long rooted baſtard- 
ey perus, a ſpecies of Schwnus. . 
"  Maritus. Authors who have writ 
about the philoſopher's-ſtone, call 
ſulphur. the Maritzs, or hutband, 
and mercury the Uror, or wife. 

Marjaram. See Origanunt. 

Mar jſoram, ( Pot.) See Onites. 

Marjoram, (Sweet.) See Majo- 
rand. | 

Matle. See Marga. 

Marle, (Stme.) It differs from 
the earth marle only. in the proper- 
ties that characterize ſtones as dif- 
fering from earths. | 

Marmalade, is the pulp of quinces, 
oranges, or any other fruit, boiled 


into a conſiſtence with ſugar. 


Marmaroproſeron, a genus of Pe- 
tra, of a fine and cloſe ſtructure, of 


elegant colour or colours, admit- 
* * ; 7 
ting a degree of poliſh, never or 


very. ſeldom ſtriking fire with ſtecl, 


aid generally ſcraping pretty catily 


with the knife. Edwards. 
Mar moryge, a variety of the heu- 


doblepſis Imaginaria, in which ſparks 


and flaſhes of fire are ſuppoſed to 
preſent themſelves. 
Marmelaria, i. e. Branca Lina. 
Marmor, marble, a genus of cal- 
careous ſtone: it is neither tranſpa- 


rent nor figured, but capable of a 


fine poliſh, and is beautifully co- 
loured. Edwards. 


Marmor Metallicum, varieties of 


difterent ſpecies - of Fluor. Ed- 
HM 
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of any things; as t 
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Marmor eus Tartarus, the hardeſt ef 
ſpecics of Humax Calculus, 5 
Marmoracea Yenena. Such poiſon- 


ous ſubſtances are thus named which 


are fatal in doſes not exceeding the 
quantity of a grain of wheat. 
Marrow. All the bones of the 
body, which have any conſiderable 
tinckneſs, have either a large ca- 
vity, or they are ſpongy, and 
full of little cejtis. In both the one 
and the other there is an oleaginous 
ſubttance called marrow, contained 
in proper veſicles or membranes, 
like the fat. In the larger bones, 


this fine oil, by the gentle heat of 


the body, is exhaled through the 
pores of its ſmali bladders, and en- 
ters ſome narrow paſſages, which 
lead to ſome of the canals excavated 
in the ſubſtance of the bone, ac- 
cording to its length; and from 
theſe, other croſs patfages, (not di- 
rectly oppoſite to the former, leſt 
they ſhould weaken the bone too 
much in one place,) carry the mar- 


row ſtill farther into more longitu- 


dinal canals placed nearer the ſurface 
of the bone. All this contrivanee 


is, that the marrow max ſupple the 


fibres of the bones, and render them 
leſs apt to break. - This term, and 
medulla, the Latin fur it, are fre- 


- quently uſed in a figurative ſenſe, to 


tignify the internals, or. principle 
he marrow, by 
the ancients, was judged a main 
principle ot life. | | 
u, rubiaſtrum, Bohemian lion's- 
tail, a ſpecies of Leonuras,, 1 
Marrubium, horehound, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany, - He enume- 
rates eleven ſpecies, | The college 
haveretained the Marr ubium vulgare, 


Lian, or White Hlorebound, in tlicir 


\ Pharmacopcoia. 


, Mars, devoted by this character, 
&, among the chemiſts, ſignifies ' 
iron, becauſe imagined under” the 
influence of that planet, Naturalifts 

abun- 
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the production of this metal; and 


0 writers ſufficiently prove 


ow. much it. is preferable, for all 
medicinal purpoſes, to ſteel, wich 
is only a more hardened compact 
iron, made ſo by art; whereby it 
is rendered more unfit to yield thoſe 


principles, or parts, in preparation, 


which tae phyſician. requires to be 
drawn out. And becauſe this has 
ſo. great a ſhare in medicine, it is 


worth explainiag by what manifeſt 


properties this metal comes to af- 
ford ſo much of moment for ſach 


uſes. And to this purpoſe, thus 


fa, in common may be concluded, 


as from all other metalline parti- 


cles. That ſuch as can be mixed 
with the blood, and. made part of 


the circulating fluid, muſt of courſe, 


by the neceſlary laws of motion, 
from their ſuperior gravities, be of 
t force to break their, way, 


where particles of lefs gravities can · 
not get through: for mechanics 


teach nothing more plainly, than 
that * the momenta of all percuſſions 
are as the rectangles under the gra- 
vities and celerities of the moving 
bodies.” The more gravity. then a 
metallic particle has, beyond any 
other particles in the blood, if their 
celerities are equal, ſo much the 
reater kr the TNA the metal- 
ine particle be againſt every thin 
that Rand, in its — than of . 
other not ſo heavy: and therefore, 


will any obſtructions in the glands 


and capillaries be ſooner removed 
by ſuch particles than by thoſe 
which are lighter, This is a wa 
of reaſoning, that is plain to 
mearelſt capacity; and although it 
may be called mathematical, a name 
mocking to ſome in phy ſic, yet it 
has no conjuration ip it, unleſs to 
force aſſent by demonſtration. But, 
f ſteel or iron has this property, 
virtue of the ſolidity and ſpecific 


d 
abundantly inform us ghar ee 5 


ol iron. 
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weight of its particles in commom 


with ſome other metals, it has alſo 
ſomewhat farther of an advantage 
of being a very powerful deobſtru- 
ent, from the ſhape of its compo- 


nent parts: for both our ſight and 


taſte convince, us of their pointed 
angular figure, and eſpecially if we 
view them in their ſhoots-into cryf- 


tals, in making the viriol, or falt 
For another reaſon there- 


fore, that is, the ſharp and pointed 
figures of the particles of iron, will 


they be efficacious to cut their way 


through many hindrances : ſo that 


being a noble deobſtruent. f 
has been obſerved likewiſe concern- 
ing termentation, or inteſtine mo- 
tion being increaſed by .particles 


* 


which may to fome, at firft fight, - 


upon a double account we ſee how” 


this metal deferved its eſteem of 


elaſtic, does alfo plainly account 


how this medicine comes to heat 
the blood: for the reſilition of an 
elaſtic particle, upon its occurſion 
againſt any thing that tops it, con- 
tributes to increaſe another kind of 
motion in a circulating fluid than 


that which is parallel to the axis 
of the veſſel] through which it is 
propelled; and it is this mixed mo- 


tion upon which -the beat and 


fluidity of the blood ds. 80 
that the chalybeate ꝓarticles being 
alſo elaſtic, they do heat and thim 
the blood, by promoting its intef. 
tine motion, as well as belp it 


through paſſages, by increaſing tg 


weight and force againſt them, 


herg is another obvious pro- 


perty of zron, and many ot its pre» 
tions, which we have never yet 

ad tolerably accounted for, and 
that is, its aſtringeney in the bow - 
els, and its promoting of urine ; 


ſeem to be different effects from the 


{ſame cauſe. But this will not ap- 


pear ſtrange, when we confider its 
typtic carrugating taſte upon the 
2 Lis” tuugue, 
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particles. 


TCorru 


tongue, which cannot but ariſe 
from the points and angles of its 


comes into the bowels, as often as 
thoſe particles touch any of the fi- 


bres of their inner coat, thoſe fi- 


bres by the ſame mechaniſm, will 
contract; and ſo, by the paſſage of 
a chalybeate through the inteſtines, 
will they be gently drawn into ſuch 
( tions, as to retain their con- 
tents longer, by the paſſages bein 

rendered ſtraiter. And, that theſe 


medicines have this effect in the 


bowels, by this means, is farther 


evident from the twitches they give 
the ſtomach ſometimes at their firſt 
admiſſion, inſomuch as to draw it 
— into a general contrac- 
tion, an 


* occaſion their ejectment 
by vomit. | | 

Upon another account alſo, does 
iron aſtringe in thoſe parts; and 
that is, by hardening the faces 


themſelves, whereby they are longer 


retained. In the crude contents of 
the bowels there are many particles 


. groſs and large in their ſurfaces, 


which may be the fibrous part of 


food not digeſted __ to go off 
any other way but dy 


ool. Now 
theſe filaments, or little' ſhreds of 
fibres, though in themſelves inani- 
mate, are capable of contraction, or 
rather corrugation, upon the con- 


tact and impulſe of a ſharp- pointed 


rticle; as we ſee in leather, vel- 


um, or any membranous ſubſtances, 


how they will ſhrink up, at the 


contact of particles of fire, or any 


ſubtile acid. So that, beſides har- 
dening the coats of the inteſtines, 
the particles of a chalybeate medi- 
cine aſtringe; that is, occaſion 
more eonfiſtent and leſs frequent 


ſtools by hardening the contents of 
the bowels, and renderin 


them 


more flow of expulſion. But the 


caſe. is very different when theſe 
particles are {trained into a fluid as 


*. , 


When, therefore, it 


led in canals with a great velocity. 


The ſmart and frequently repeated 


vibrations of an artery prevent any 


ſuch contact as was admitted of in 


the bowels, and only ſerves to for- 
ward their motions; ſo that 151 


can do nothing here but go on wit 


the current until their force ſtrikes 
them through ſome ſecreto 


forcible refilitions upon all occur- 
ſions, they cannot, in this ſcene, 
but greatly contribute to'thin the 
fluid of which they make a part; 
and diſpoſe it more to ſupply the 
thinner fecretions, of which that 
by urine is chief: as alſo does the 
gravity of their parts, ſo far as the 


circulating force will admit its in- 


fluence, more diſpoſe them to go off 


that way, as it does moſt of a faline 
nature, and ſuch as are a-kin there- 
unto. ö * 


After this, there can need but 


medicines anſwer ſo effectually that 
known intention of promoting the 


menſtrual difcharges : for, by heat - 


ing the blood, that is, rendering it 
more ſwift and fluid, the blood muſt 
take up more room and preſs harder 
againſt the ſides of the veſſels; and, 
by increaſing its quantity -of im- 
pulſe, it alſo preſſes or ſtrikes har- 


der againſt whatſoever oppoſes it, 


infomuch as ſometimes to break the 
veſſels themfelves. And theſe ef- 


fects it is moſt likely to have, of 


breaking the veſſels, where their 


contortions or obliquities are great- R 


eſt, in proportion to their capaci- 


ties and diſtances from the heart. 


Whereſoever, therefore, the veſ- 
ſels turn off neareſt to right angles, 
and their capacities are | 
ſuch a place the blood is moſt 
likely to break through-;' and ſuch 
is the contexture 0 
blood- vellels. 


* 
Mar- 


1 EE | : 4 5 
. 
fine as themſelves, and are propel· | 


out- 
let: but by their rapidity and more 


eateſt, at 


* 


- little to explain, how chalybeate 


the uterine _ 
; . 
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{ Marfilea, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany, of the order of . Filices, or 


ferns. He enumerates three ſpe- 
cies. | | 
ternus and Internus ; though br 
ſome the two Gemini are ſo named, 
as they reſemble marſupium, a purſe, 
Martagon, a ſpecies of Lilium. 

' Maitagon, (Canadian,) a ſpecies 
of Lilium. | 

| Martial, is ſometimes uſed to ex- 
preſs preparations of iron, or ſuch 
as are impregnated therewith; as 
the Martial Regulus of antimony, 
&c. : 
. 'Martiatum Unguentum, ſoldier's 
ointment. 

 Martis, (Eſjentia), i. e. 
vium Martis. | 
Martis, (Ol. per Delig.) i.e. Lixiv. 
Martis. \ 
. - Martynia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 
Cles. 


Lixi- 


Marum, the name of a ſpecies 


of Teucrium, 

Marum Syriacum, i. e. Teucrum, 
Marum, Linn. The college have 
retained this plant in their Pharma- 
copceia ; it enters the Pulvis Afari 
Compoſitus, formerly called Pulv. 


Sternutator. 6 

Marvel. See Mirabilis. 

Marvel of Peru. See Mirabilit. 

Maſchale, the arm-pit. 

Maſechalifter, a name for the ſe- 
cond vertebra of the back. 

Maſlack, a medicine of the opi- 
ate kind in uſe among the Turks. 

Maja, applied generally to the 
compoſitions, out of which pills are 
to be formed. It is hkewiſe, in a 
figurative ſenſe, applied to ſome col; 
lections of fluids, and particularly 
that of the blood; for which it is 


frequently uſed.  , 
Maſſeter, nager, from pacrac- 


- wary, manduco, to chew; becauſe it is 
. aa. hater v3 : 


- Marſupiales, i. e. Obturator Ex- 


| bres run in three directions; thoſe 


yellow. 
Maſſicot. 


or ſaliva, in order to its being more 


-" 


. + F 


a muſcle that helps to pull the jaw 

upwards, in eating. It is thick and 

ſhort, ariſing from the zygoma, and 

from the firſt bone of the upper . 
Jaw, and is inſerted into the lower 
edge of the lower jaw, from its 
external angle to its middle. Its fi- 9 


from the zygoma obliquely to the 
middle of the jaw, and thoſe from 
the firſt bone of the upper ja croſs. 


the former, and run to the angle ß | 
the lower jaw: and the fibres, that 
are in its middle, run in a perpendi- = 


cular from their origin to their in- 
ſertion. N: 2 . 
Maſficot. Lead expoſed to the fire 
enters into fuſion long before it is 
red-hot ; when melted, its ſurface 
acquires a pellicle, which is repro- 4 
duced as faſt as it is taken off. This 
8 is called the Calx of Lead. 
his calx expoſed to a red heat, is 
more and more calcined, ' acquires 
at firſt a pale yellow colour, nd at 
length becomes of a deep aurora 
It this ſtate it is called 
Beaume. 23 Wes 
MaſJonia, a genus in Linneeus's - 
botany; He enumerates four ſpe- 
cies. pb 
Maſiy, a ſpecies of bark men- 
tioned by Ray. It is gratefully fra- 
grant and healing. ' | - 
Mafter-wort. See Imperatoria. © 
- Mafter-wort, (Black.) See A, 
trantia. e 
Maftication, or chewing, is the 
action whereby the aliment is broke 
and divided into ſmall pieces bythe 
teeth, and mixed with the ſpittle 


eafily digeſted in the ſtomen. 
An X . 7 - =. 


Maficatories, are ſuch medicines 
as are intended for chewing, in or- 
der to evacuate more than ordinary 
by the falival glands. 7 
Maftichina, i. e. Thymus, , 
Cc 
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is articulated to the ſternum, and 


„ 
A 


Mus, 


Maftich, (Iudiau.) See Salim 
- alfo a ſpecies of Schinns. 


Fs (Sriau,) a ſpeoĩes of 
Mafticl- Tre. Piftacia Lent: eus, 


Lian. Maſtiche, or Maſtich is re- 


1 in the college Pharmaco- 
FP 'Maficer, a yellow ſpecies of lead- 


earth. Edwards. 


Maftodinia, from uarro; @ nipple, 
or breaft, and on, pain, ſore or 
ed nipples; but more common- 

Wo in the breaſt from inflamma- 
tron, and terminating in abſceſs. 
Dr. Oullen places it as a variety of 
Phlogoafis Phlegmone. 

' Maſftoid eu *Meuſculus, the maſtoid 
muſcle. Dr. Hunter calls it Sterno- 
Maftoides, and fays it riſes by tway 
diſtinct portions from the ſternum 
and that part of the clavicle which 


is inſerted into the maftoid proceſs. 

AMaftoid aus Lateralis, L e. Muſc. 
7 Complexus Minor. 
| Maftoidzum Feoramen, i. e. Stylo- 
 Maftoidaum Foramen. ; 

Maftoidzus ProceſJus. See Tem- 

m Oja. 

Maſtoides, uno Inc, from par, 
mamma, a breaft, or dug, or nipple, 
and ue, forma, Hupe, are proceſſes 
ſo called from their figure-: and al- 
ſo, for the ſame reaſon, Mamillares, 
or Mammiformis. 

Mater, hure. A mother, In 
2 two membranes take this 
name, viz. the dura and the pia 
mater. They were ſo called by the 


. Arabians, becauſe they thought 


them the origin of all the ot 
1 os the body. Tn Che- 
1 is known by the 
Mater Metallorum. 
3 Perlarum, See Margari- 
2 ö 


r 
 Maftich, (Brafihas,) ef, 


— 
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* 
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Mater Terudic. e 
thinneſs, i i. e. Pin Mater. 


Mete tate, toynifes 1 druggiſt, 


or any perſon dealing in drugs; but 


is a term not much uſed by date 
writers. 

Materia Medica, the whole ol 
lection of remedies; in a wore li- 
mited ſenſe, ät is the pharrnaceutic 
remedies commonly called Hrugs. 

Materia Perlata. If iuſtead of 
cryſtalizing the ſalts contained in 
the liquor ſeparated rom diaymere- 
tic antimonꝝ, an acid be pohred into 
it, a white precipitate is formed, 
which is nothing elſe but a very re» 
fractory calx of antimony. Beaumè. 

Materiatura. Caſtellus explains 
morbi materiaturg to be diſeaſes of 
intemperance. . 


Maifcllon. See Facea, ond Seas 
bio/a. 


Matraſs, is the name of u che- 


mical glaſs weffel, made for digeſ- 
tion, or di ſtillation, being ſome» - 
what bellied, and riſing gracuuilly | 
taper into a conical figure. 

Matricalia 
ated to diſorders of the uterus. 

Matricaria, ſeverfew, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, He enumerates 
ſix ſpecies. 


Matriſ, va, woodbine. 


Matrix, uuxęr, the womb of a fe- 


male. Some chemical philofophers 
thence figuratively apply it to any 
thing that gives nouriſnment and in- 
creaſe to any bodies; ſo the earth is 
a matrix to the ſeed ſowed i in it. It is 
alſo the ſame as Ganguc, which ſee, 


Matronalis, dames-violet, a ſpe- 


cies of Heſperic. 


Matter, or body, is an imprnetra - 


ble, diviſible, 9” paſſive tubſtance, 
extended in length. breadth, and 
thickneſs. © This, when conſidered 
in general, remains the ſame in all 
various motions, configurations, and 
Oy of natural . 
a 


medicines CS” 
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capable of putting on all manner be attributed its power of reſiſtance; 4 
of forms, and moving according but the quantity of nat contained | 
to all manner of directions and de- therein, that muſt be accounted the 
grees of velocity. The quanti of cauſe of refiſtances Now, if t ꝗ]7. gm 
matter in any bod, is its meaſure, bodies, which have equal quanti- | 
as to its abſolute weight. ties of matter, be moved horizon® _ © 
Matter, ſubtile. Tlüs is a figment tally, in directions oppoſite to one_ 
of the Carteſians, to avoid the in- another, and meet with equal velo- 
conveniences which they thought cities, they ſtop together, or he 
-themſelves incumbered with, in al- moment of their xeſfſtance is 
lowiug a vacuum, for that was what equal, ſo that they muſt be equallxß 
they thought nature had an abhor- heavy. Whence it follows, that 
rence to; and becauſe, without this ſuch bodies are equally heavy, that 
refuge, they had no other way to have equal quantities of matter. 
account for motion, and many phe- And, if there be rio vacuities, all 
nomena, upon the ſuppoſition of a bodies under equal ſuperficies Po | 
plenitude. But it is eaſy to ſhew inſtance, all ſpheres of equal di. 
their miſtake therein: for, were meters) will alſo containequal quan- 4 
ther? any ſuch matter, and the air tities of matter; and therefore, from 3 
full therewith, the denſity of air the foregoing, will be equally hea- 
would be equal to the denſity of vy; that is, a ſphere of lead would. 
quickſilver, and it would as much be no heavier than a ſphere of wood 
reſiſt the motion of a piece of iron of equal bigneſs, if there were no <=" 
downwards, as quickſilver itſelf ; _ vacuities in the ſphere of wood, * 
and therefore, could neither iron, which is contrary to all experience: j 
or any other body fall through it, and therefore there can be yo fuch | 
Which is contrary to all experience. thing. as a /ubrile matter filling the 2 
But yet to make this matter more pores of all bodies. —Y 
Clear, it is worth taking notice that Matthiola, a us in Linnzus's 
there is in every body a power of botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
reſiſtance, whereby as much as poſ= "Maturation, is moſt properly aeg 
fible, it preſerves itſelf in its pre- of the ripening of fruit, but by 20 
ſent ſtate of reſt, or an uniform di- ſome phyſical Writers is applied to 
rect motion. By this natural pro- the ſuppuration of excrementitious . 
perty it becomes a difficulty ei- or extravaſated juices, into. matter, 
ther to put a body into motion and differs from concoction or dls» _* 
when at reſt, or to ſtop it when in geſtion, which is the raifing to a . 
motion. Hence we find, that a greater perfęction the alimentary 1 
ſphere of lead upon a plane, will, and natural juices in their proper 
in ſome meaſure, reſiſt being put canals. Medicines thus procuring ©, 
into motion. And whereas a mo- maturatlon, are ge y. called : 
tion parallel to the horizon, towards Ripeners, which ſee.  : „ 
the eaſt, for inſtance, is not oppo- Mattveed, ( Hooded.) See Lygeum. © © 
fite to that towards the centre, i. e. Maudlin, (Sweet.) i. e. Apera- 
its gravitation (for a body may be zum. OS, TN ENT. > Ol 
g moved either way), that reſiſtance Aſaura, a ſpecies of s. 
| Cannot ariſe from its gravitation; Mauritia, 4 genus in Linneus's - © 
therefore, ſince nothing elſe is in botany. He enumerates dut one 
this ſphere of lead, to which can ſpecies  . - ; 
3 | 2 1 LI 45 Ma- 
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| the cheek, or the jaw. : 


ff 
1 


MA ( 


tree, a ſpecies of Cafire. 


Mato Seeils, a name of the ſeeds 
of the papaver. 


* 


ney-bean, a ſpecies of Phaſeo/us. 
Maxilla, from. yaccaw, to chew, 


Maxilla inferior, the lower jaw, 


is made. of one bone, the fibres of They are joined to the bones of the 


$20 ) | 


"4 Maurocenia, the Hottentot cherry- tributed upon the chin. It bas alfq 


Mar, Iquare. ſtalked Ceylon kid- 


— S 


A 


ſixteen ſinuſes, into which the teeth 
e „ 
Maxilla Superior, the upper jaw. 
The bones of this jaw are two 
common to it and the ſkull, called 
Os Male, which ſee under Cranium ; 
and eleven proper, that is, five on 
each fide, and one in the middle, 


- Which at the chin do not oſſity in ſkull by the three common ſutures, 


children, till they are about two 
years old. It is compoſed.of two 
tables, which are pretty hard and 
fmooth ; but betwixt theſe laminæ 
it is porous, and full of little cavi- 
ties. Its figure reſembles the letter 
U. At each extremity it has two 


Pproceſſes; the uppermoſt is called 


Corona; it is thin and broad at its 


beginnin „but ends in a ſharp 
point, which paſſing under the pro- 


geſſus zygomaticus, has the zendon 


of the crotaphite muſcle inſerted 
into it. The other, Which is ſhort- 


er, and lower, has a round head, 


lined- with a cartilage, which is ar- 


ticulated into the ſinus of the os 


: WED, but, betwixt the carti- 


5 


Jage which lines the ſinus, and that 
Which covers the head of this pro- 
ceß, there is a. third, which adheres 
to the hgamentum annulare, which 
ſurrounds. this - articulation. The 


motion of the jaw ſideways, abſo- 


hutely -pecefſary in chewing, is 
much facilitated by the looſe inter- 


vening cartilage. The lower edge 


of this jaw is called its 4a/s, and 


— * 


each end of it called the angle of 


the lower jaw. This jaw has four 


holes; two on its infide near its 
proceſſes, and two on its outſide 
near its middle. By the internal 
holes enter a ranch of the fifth pair 
of nerves, an artery from the caro- 


= * . 


tids, and a vein from the jugulars, 


whole branches are ſpread in the 


roots of the oy 
holes theſe veſſe 


to e 


paſs, and are dif. 


By the external 


and joined to one another by a fine 
but tru® ſuture. The firſt of the 
proper bones is the 0s male or zy- 
goma, which is of a triangular fi- 


Its upper fide makes the 


ure. 
Bs and external part of the cir- 
cumference of the orbit, where it 
Joins the os ſphenoides, Its infer- 
nal fide joins the os maxillare. Its 
external has a long proceſs, which, 
joining that of the offa temporum, 
forms the proceſſes zygomaticus. 
1 Joins the os frontis at the little an- 
gle of the eye. It is concave with» 
in, and ſticks out a little forwards, 
making the higheſt part of the 
cheek. The ſecond is the os maxi- 
mum, or 'maxillare, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it is the principal bone of this 


part, and hath ſet in it all the teetn 


of the upper jaw. It is of a ver 
irregular figure, On its inſide it 
zoins the os malæ. Its upper ſides 


make the lower and internal part or 


circumlerence of the orbit, At its 


great canthus it joins the os 1 vo 
he 


and frontis. The lower fide of t 
os n-f1 is joined to it. Under the 


upper lip it joins with its fellow on 


tie other ſide, and both, joined to- 
gether, make the fore and. greateſt 

art of the roof of the mouth. Tt 
1s very thin, and between its two 


laminæ it has a large cavity, which 


opens by a ſmall hole into the noſ- 
trils. In its lower end it has ſix- 


* teen ſinuſes or ſockets, in which 


the teeth are ſet. It has a ſmall 


hole called Orbiter eaternus, in that 


n 
* 


part 
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part of it which makes part of the 
orbit, through which the nerves of 
the fifth pair, which come from the 
teeth, paſs. | Behind the dentes in- 
ciſivi, where it joins with its fellow, 
it has another, which comes from 
the noſtrils. The third is the os 
unguis, Tt; has a little thin bone 
which lies in the great angle of the 
orbit, and has a hole in which the 
lachrymal bag lies. There does not 
appear any good reaſon for account- 
ing this a bone of the upper jaw, 
becauſe it lies entirely in the great 
angle of the orbit; and there is 
more reaſon to call it a lamina of 
the os ſpongioſum, than the os pla- 
num. he fourth is the os naſi: 
this is a thin but ſolid bone, which 
makes the upper part of the noſe. 


Its upper part is joined to the os 


frontis by the ſutura tranſverſalis. 
One of its ſides joins its fellow, 
where they are ſupported by the 
ſeptum narium. Its other ſide joins 
the os maxillare. Upon its lower 
end the cartilages of the noſtrils 
are faſtened. Externally it is ſmooth, 
but internally rough. The fifth 
bone of the upper jaw is the os 
palati. It is a ſmall bone almoſt 


ſquare, and it makes the poſterior 


rt of the roof of the mouth. It is 
joined to that part of the os maxil- 
lare, which makes the fore - part of 
the palate; it is alſo joined to its 
fellow, and to the proceſſus pterygo- 


ideus. It has a ſmall hole through 


which a branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves goes to the membrane of the 
palate. The laſt is called the Vo- 
mer, and is ſituated in the middle of 
the lower part of the nofe. It has a 
cleft in its upper fide, in which it 
receives the lower edge of the ſeptum 
naſi. In its farther end it receives 
a ſmall apophyſis of the os ſphe- 
noides, and its under- ſide joins the 
os palati. | LF 
'* * Maxillary Glands. See Mouth. 


with the temporal artery, + 
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+ The external ne 5 is 
a branch from the ä 5 


artery. It runs to the baſis of the 5 5 


lower jaw, juſt cloſe to the upper 


attachment of the maſſeter; it gives 
a branch to the maxillary glands 


it paſſes over the lower jaw, it goes 


up upon tlie buccinator, it gives off . q 
a branch to the lower lip, which 
anaſtomoſes with the other on the 


other ſide, and is continued to the 
upper lip, where it anaſtomoſes 
likewiſe; there they are called La: 
bial Arteries ; it then gives off 
branches to the noſe, goes to the 
inner canthus of the eye, is loſt on 
the forehead, and communicates 


. 
& + 


The internal maxillary,is a branch 
from the external carotid; it riſes 
there from. juſt at the origin of the 
temporal, and is diſtributed to both 
the jawsz-it is very much con vo- 
luted, 9% es branches to all-the 
deep-ſeated parts: one branch of it 


runs through the lower jaw, which 


is called the Inferior Maxillary Ar- © 
tery, whilſt the main trunk of it 
runs up to the bottom of the orbit, 

to the foramen orbitale lacerum 
inferius, winds about the antrum, 
and ſinks into the noſe behind the 

the upper maxillary bone, and be- 


fore the pterygoid proceſs of the s 


ſphenoides, to be ſpent upoa the in- 

ſide of the noſe. a | — Ae 
The inferior maxillary artery, is 

a branch of the internal PINK 


ts 95 e 
Maxillaris Inferior Nerv. The 


lower maxillary nerve is the third 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves 


which paſs from the head. It 
paſſes through the foramen ovale of 
the os ſphenoides, where it gives off 


| ſeveral branches to the muſcles of 


the lower jaw, then throws a re- 
markable branch through the lower 


Jaw, 


— 


. 


* E 
jar; to dy the woth/v which 


comes out at the anterior part of 


the channel, aud branches upon 
. the lip; from this a capital branch 
is detached to the tongue, called the 
 Zingual, which runs between the 
two pterygoid muſcles, and paſſes to 
the top of the tongue, going along 
With the duct ot tie maxillary gland. 
It is wy which gives off the chend 


Maxillaris Superior Nerw. The 
upper maxillary nerve. It is the 
"ſecond branch of the fifth pair of 


© nerves, which paſs from the head. 


It paſſes through the foramen rotun- 


dum of the os ſphenoides, where it 


— 


— 


chrows off a branch to the palate, 
but he trunk paſſes on in the ſulcus 
of the upper maxillary bone, and 
goes to the upper jaw, and to the 
antrum there, when, baving given 
off theſe branches, it comes out be- 
low the orbit, and is diffuſed upon 
the face, particularly upon tlie noſe, 


ſttme upper lip, and check. 


Marz, marcaſite. 


Ow Apple, a ſpecies of Pat | 


May 3 Feed. See Cotula. 

Mayr, a kind of Indian wheat. 

Meadia, a ipecies of Dodecathemn. 

Meadeto Rue. See I halictrum. 

Meadow Sweet. See Ulmaria. 

Mean, expreſſeth the middle 8 
any two extremes. 

Meatus, a paſſage, is uſed for any 
outlet, as, 

Meatus Auditoriut, opening of the 
ear. See Audlitorius Meatus. 
Meatus Urinarins, the Paſſage of 
- the urine, &c. 

Mercapatli, a ſpecies. of Sar/apa- 


a . 


Mecaxochitl, It is the ſmall Ame- 
rican long- pepper. 
Meccha, (Bai/.) balm of Gilead. 


- Mechanical, from mackina, an en- 
vine, is a term much of, late intro- 
duced into Sada and - 


=. WW, 


figures, contexture, and 


"= 


ME 
to 3 way of 8 con- 
formable to that which is uſed in 
the contrivance, and accounting for 
tue properties and operations of 
2uy machine. And this ſeems to 
have been the reſult aud conſe- 
quence of rightly ſtudying the po w- 
ers of the human mind, and the 
ways by which it is only fitted to 
get acquaintance with material be- 
gs: for, conſidering an animal 
body @ a compoſition out of the 
{ame matter from which all other 
material beings are formed, and to 
baye all thoſe properties which-con- 
dern a phyſician's regard only by 
virtue of its peculiar make aud 
conſtructure, it naturally leads a 
perſon, who truſts to proper evi- 
dences in ſuch affairs, to conſider 
the ſeveral parts according to their 
1 either 
as wheels, pullies, wedges, leavers, 
{krews, cords, canals, ciſterns, ſtrain- 
ers, and the like; and throughout 
the whole of ſuch euquiries to kee 
the mind cloſe in view of the fi- 
gures, magnitudes, and mociauical 
wers of every part ar movement, 


juſt in the ſame manner, as is uſed 


to enquire into the motions and 


properties of any other machine. 


For which purpoſe it is frequently 
found helpful to decypher or pic- 
ture out in diagrams, whatſoever is 
under conſideration, as it is cuſto- 
mary in common geometrical de- 
monſtrations; and the knowled 
obtained by this procedure, is call- 
ed Mechanical Knowledve, for which, ; 
ſee Introduction to. anctor ius er- 
plained. 
» Mechanic Pracers, Theſe are the 
balance, the lever, the wheel, the 
paving, the ſcrew, and the wedge, 
o which ſome add the inclined 
plane. 


Mechanics, is a ſcience which 


teaches the proportion of the forces, 


motions, velocities, and gens 
| tae 
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the actions of bodies upon one an. from the ſubola ian arteries, aud 
- other; or, is à ſcience that fheyrs are ſpread about" the mediaſtinu m 
the effedts of powers, or moving Mediajiing Nenæ, thevems ofithe 66 
forces, ſo far as they are applied to mediaſtinum. The riglit comes aut 
engines; and theſe are the lever c. from the trunk of the ſuperior ven 
which ſee in the article Meelanic cava anterior, a little above the au 
Pocuert. rk + + gos; theileft from the Tabelavis. - 
. *.Merhazical "Afettiow, ave fuch Mediaſt bum, quaſi in medio fe © 
ee in matter or body, as to ſtand in the middle. This is 2 
ariſe from its figure, bulk, and mo- double membrane, formed by the 
tion: and, be continuation of the pleura, Which 
Merlanical Canes, are uſed in the comes from the ſternum, and goes 


ſume {enſe; aud. straight down throngh the middle 
Meclanicul Solutions, are of the thorax to the vertebrae; . 


of things upon the ſame principles. vidingtthe cavity in two. It c 
Merloacana Alla. It is the Con- tains in its doublings, the theare 


vu, Mechoacana Lin. Ain its pericardium, the vena cavay - 
Mecon, unte, the Greek name tie celophagus, and the ftomachie |. 
far a poppy. a nerves. The memhrants of the ne- 


Metanium; unn, from pnxws, 3 are —— — — 
papater, a poppy, is properly the the pleura, and they have a alitthe 
condenſed — of * pies, or fat. The - medioftinum," reed 
; - epium: but it is uſed allo for the branches of veins and arteries from | 
excremen's of a fœtus which ad- the mamillary and diaphragmatic, i; 
_ * here ta the inteftines after birth, and one proper. called Medinftinaz" _ 

” becauſe they have been imagined to its nerves come from the — EE. 
have ſome reſemblance to opium in it has alſo ſome lymphatios, avhich :* 
colour. Ow! open into the thoracic duct. The 

- - Aﬀedena. In Paracelſus it is a mediaftimmum divides the thorax inte 
- ſpecies of Ulcer. \ , two parts, to the end that one lobe 
Medena Jena. According to Caſ- of the lungs may officiate, if the 
tellus, it is the fame as Venn Medi- other be hindered by a wound en 
A by the other fide. Sometimes there s 
Aſedeola, aſparagus, (Climbing A. matter contained betwixt its mm- 
Frican.) A genus in Linnæus's bo- branes immediately under the fer- - _ 
_ He enumerates two ſpecies. num, which may occaſion che tre. 
Media Subfeantia wini Beccheri, ice. panning of this place. : 


— 


"Tartar. ; Mediaftiaum Cerebri, is the fame 
 Mediana, a vein of the cubit is as Septum tranſverſum, which fee. * 
thus called from its ſituation in the Medica, medic fodder. The * 


middle between the cephalic and French call it Saint Foin. 'Plimy .. A 
baſilic. | ſays it is called Medica, becauſe it 
5 "Medianum, i, e. Mediaſfiuum. came from Media into Gres, 
Medinnus, the median nerve. See when Darius Hyſtaſpis invaded it. 
C-rvicales. Medicago, medic, a genus in Lin- 
Medgiafimn, inflammation of the nœus's botany, He enumerates den 
metiaſtinum. ſſpecies and fourteen varieties. =” 
Mediaflinis Arteriæ, the arteries Meulengo Arabica, heart-trefoil,, | 


* 
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1 Afedicamentaria, pharmacy. It 


is the art of making and preparing 
medicines. 


» Medicafter, a falſe pretender to. 


the 8 of medicine; the 


_ ame as Quack. | 


Melic Graſs, (Ciliated,) a ſpecies 


. of Melica. 


Medicine, The ordinary uſe of 


this term needs no explanation: 


but it is alſo frequently uſed to ex- 
$ the whole art of healing, and 


includes all the parts belonging 
thereunto. By the ſchools it is di- 
vided into, 1. Pyyſologia; 2. Pa- 


3. Semeiotice; 4. Hygiei- 


me; g. Therapentice ; which ſee un- 
der their reſpective names. 


- A general idea of the operation 


of -medicines, Dr. Keil has given, 


in his Account of Animal Secretions, 
to the following effect. A few dif- 
ferent ſorts of particles: variouſly 
combined, will produce great va- 


riety of fluids; ſome may have one 
ſort, ſome two, ſome three, or 
more ; and. perhaps the aqueoys 
fluid is the common baſe of all 
' ſecretions. If we ſuppoſe only five 
different ſorts of particles in the 


blood, and call them a, 6, c, d, e, 


their ſeveral combinations, without 
varying the proportions in which 


they are mixed, will be theſe fol. 


— 
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but whether more or l bel not 


be determined. No theory of ſe- 
cretion has hitherto been able to 
give any tolerable account' of the 


operation of ſuch medicines as pro- 


__ mote evacuation. For if the hu- 


mours are equally mixed with the 


blood, that is, if the blood is in 


/ 
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every part of the body the ' ſame, 
and its particles are not more apt to 
form certain humours, in ſome 
certain parts of the body than in 
athers; or if they are not forced 
by the power of ſome medicine to 
form ſuch humours, then the quan-. 
tity of humour, ſeparated in equal 

times, will always be as the velocity 
of the blood; but the velocity of 
the blood is doubled by any me- 
dicine, and never tripled. by the 

moſt acute fever. The quantity of 
humours, however, drawn off by 

evacuating medicines, is often twen- 

ty times greater than the natural 
quantity; and therefore upon ſup- 
poſition that the humours are every 
where equally mixed with the blood, 


the operation, of evacuating ne- 


_ can never be accounted, . 
r. | | | 
Though this argument has, the. 
ſtrength of a demonſtration, yet 
there are ſome who- explain the 
operation of purgative and other 
evacuating medicines, by a ſtimu- 
lating faculty, whereby the ſlug- 
giſh juices are not only forced out, 


but the obſtructed canals opened, 


and the motion of the blood quick- 
ened. But though fuch a power be 
allowed, it would remain to be ex- 
plained, why certain medicines do 
only ſtimulate certain glands? For 
it is evident, that evacuating medi- 
cines have ſome other power beſides 
that of ſqueezing out ſtagnant juices, 
becauſe when they are all ſqueezed 


: out, they ſtill evacuate as much, if 


they are repeated, as they did be- 
fore; as is plain by continuing a 
ſalivation for many days. Second- 
ly, We cannot ſuppoſe that all bo- 
dies have every where, and at all 
times, juices ſtagnating; but theſe 
medicines conſtantly produce their 
effects, more or leſs,-at all times. 
Thirdly, If the veſſels be ſappoſed 
to be obſtructed, an evacuating me- 
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1 
tity that was evacuated before it was 
taken. 
in an healthy body, where there 


were no obſtructions, they would 
have no effect at all. Fifthly, If 


ourthly, If theſe medi- 
cines operate only theſe ways, then 


% 
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cine could but double the quan- of the blood, as others which and 2 
not ſo much ſtimulated by the . 


dicine. ; - 


an attenuating quality, by which 


they diſſolve all the cohefioas of 


There are others who will have . ' 
evacuating medicines endued with 


ul 


the removing obſtructions were the 
cauſe of a greater quantity eva- 
cuated, then the evacuation ſhould 


the particles of the blood, and ſo. , . 
ſet the ſeveral humours at liberty ß 
to paſs through their proper glands : 


ſtill continue in a greater degree 
than before the obſtruction was re- 
moved; whereas in fact, we con- 
ſtantly find it leſs, as the medicine 


works off, Sixthly, Though a me- 


dicine by ſtimulating a veſſel may 

nicken the motion of a fluid in 
that veſſel, yet it can never increaſe 
the quarſtity of fluid running through 
it in equal ſpaces of time, becauſe 


itt quickens the motion of the fluid 


only by contracting the veſſel; and 
therefore the faſter the fluid is made 
to run through the veſſel, the leſs 
fluid the orifice of the veſſel admits : 
and conſequently, after the veſſel is 
contracted by the ſtimulating e- 


dicine, the ſecretion will be leſs in- 


ſtead of being greater. That a ſti- 
mulus cauſes the part upon which it 
acts to contract, is matter of fact, 
and that purgative medicines do ſti- 
. mulate the bowels ; but likewiſe it 
may perhaps be ſaid they ſtimulate 
the heart and arteries, and increaſe 
their force, ſeeing they not ony 

icken, but raiſe the pare; 0 
that a greater 3 blood is 
ſent to the glands of the guts. This 
may be grauted, but not that it is 
the principal action of purgative 
medicines, becauſe that by the ſame 
Force a greater quantity of blood is 
* ſent fo all the other glands” of 
the body, whoſe fluids are not 
however ſenſibly increaſed; and the 
33 of the inteſtines receive a 
leſs quantity in proportion than any 
others, becauſe they cannot be fo 


but if theſe medicines have à power 
univerially to diſſolve all the cohe- 
ſions of the blood, then every eva- 
cuating medicine would equally and 
indifferently increaſe the quantity 
of eve | 
as conſtantly purge as ſalivate, aud 
nitre promote perſpiration as well 
as it does urine; but this is repug- 


nant to experience. If they have 


a power to diſſolve certain cohe- 


ſecretion. Mercury would 


6 


ſions, and not others, this is but 


ſetting certain particles at liberty 
to 1 throug 


h their 2 glands, 


which were not ſo before, and is 
a preparing the humours, in order 


to increaſe the quantity of ſecretion. 


Evacuating medicines muſt therefore 


have a power to affect ſome particles 


and not others; that is, to re 


ſome, and attract, retain, and alter 
others; and this is what may be af. 
firmed to be in all medicines, and is 


what a thouſand chemical experi- 


ments demonſtrate. | 
The ſeveral humours then being 
formed by the different coheſion 4 | 
the particles of blood, the quantit 
of humour ſecerned by any ha 
muſt be in a proportion compaund- 
ed of the proportion that the nume 


ber of the particles cohering in-ſuch 


a manner as is proper to conſtitute 
the humonr, which paſles through 
the 


blood, and of the proportion of the 


quantity of blood that arrives at the 
gland. And hence it follows, that 


where there is a determinate quan- 
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land, bears to the maſs of 
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5 much dilated by the greater force | tity of a certain humour to be ſe- ; 
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IS parated, the number of particles 


* 


proper to compoſe the ſecerned li- 
quor, muſt de reciproeally propor- 


tional to the quantity of blood that 


arrives at the gland: and therefore, 


if the quantity of ſecretion is to be 


increafed,. the number of parti- 
cles is to be increaſed; if the fecre- 


tion is to be leſſi ned, the number of 


particles proper fot ſuch a ſecretion 


tion. Medicines therefore hich 
can alter the. coheſions and combi- 
nations of the particles, can either 
increaſe or diminiſh the quantity of 


© any ſecretion, Thus, ſuppoſe the 


tamour which paſſeth through the are compoſed by a combination of 
Hands of the inteſti:es to be com- 


poſed of three or tour ſeveral forts 
of particles; that medicine which 


will eafily cohere to thoſe particles, 
and cohering, increafe their mutual 


attractions, fo as they vnite in 
greater numbers, at or before they 
arrive at the inteftines, than they 
would have done, it the medicine 


Jad not been given, muſt. neceſſa- 
rily increaſe the quantity of hu- - 


mour which paſſes through the 


A glands of the inteſtines, if *t 
— e of blood which arriv 
5 4 


© glands is not diminiſhed in 


' fame proportion as the number of 
particles increaſed. After the fame 


manner do diuretics, {udorifics, and 


- medicines which promote all other 
' ſecretions, operate. 


Why 'increafing the quantity of 
fome ſecretions \ſould diminiſh that 
of others, is not eafy to explain 

any other foot: for it the 
blood be equally mixed in every 


part of the body with all the hu- 


mours which are ſeparated from it; 


that is, if the mixture of the blood 


is every where alike, fo that every 


humour hears the ſame. proportion 
to the reſt of the arterial. blogd, in 
one part of the body that. it does 


in another; and if every humdur 


£4 / 
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from art to help forward, or 
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has its own Foyer gland through. 
wich it is ſeparated, then what is 
ſeparated. by one gland is%ot ſubs- 
trated from another, and cone. 
quenty does not diminiſh the quan- 
tity of humour which #9ws to this 

other, but does, indebd, rather in- 
creaſe the quantity of this other 
ſectetion ; fon the more any one 


humour is carried off, the greater 
25 to be leſſened in the ſame propor- 


proportion. any other_ remaining 
in the blood, bears to the remain» 
ing blood; and therefore the morg 
any one ſecretion is increaſed, the 


more all the reſt ſhould be increaſ- 


ed likewiſe. But if all the humours 


a few different ſorts of particles, 
then the more apt theſe particles are 
to run into any one ſort, of combi- 
uation, the leſs all other combina- 
tions muſt. be; and confequently 
the increaſing any one ſecretion. 
muſt neceſſarily diminiſh the quan- 
tity of all others; but more eſpe- 
clally, of that which has the moſt 
of the fame ſort of particles. 
Medicina Triſtiliæ, an epithet. 
given to ſaffron, on account af its 
chearing effects. | 
Medicinal Days. Such are ſo 
called by ſome writers, wherein no 
crilis or change is expected, ſo as 
to forbid the uſe * medicines, 
in order to wait nature's effort, 
and therefore require all aſſiſtance 
xd, er pee. 
ws the humours for tuch a cnfis; 
ut it is molt properly uſed for thoſe 
days wherein purging, or any other 
evacuation, is moſt canvenizntly 
complied with. TER 
Medicinal Hours, are thofe where» 
in it is ſuppoſed that medicines may 
be taken to the greateſt advantage, 
commoniy reckoned in the morn- 
ing faſting, about an hour before 
dinner, about four hours after diu- 
ner, and at going to bed; but ia 
acute caſes, the times are to be go- 
9 5 verued 
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vation of the diſtemper. 
Medic. See Medicago. 
Meufnemit Vena. 


by the name of Dracunculus. They 


called it Yera, becauſe they doubted * 


its being 


« living animal, and Me- 


or muſcular hair-worm, of Lin- 

nus. d 
Mecdirullium, is that ſpungy ſub- 

ſtance between the two plates of the 


_ craniurh, and in the interſtices of all 


laminared bones. 

Medium, ſignifies that particular 
ſpace'@ region through which bo- 
dies Möve, as air, water, &. And 
whatever denſity or tenacity there 
is in the parts of the medium, where- 
dy bodies moving in it are retarded 


afſerted to be always as the ſquare 
of the velocity of the moving bo- 
dy; but in a very denſe medium, it 
muſt be in a leſs ratio. For in the 


former computation it is conſidered, 


that by the action of a ſwift body, 
there is communicated to the ſame 
quantity of the medium a greater 
motion in proportion to that greater 
velocity. As to the different reſiſt- 


- ances refulting from the different 
figures of moving bodies through 


the ſame medium, they are too vari- 
ous to be here recited : for which, 
therefore, confult the works of ma- 
thematicians on that head. See alfo 


ONS e 
verned by the ſymptoms and aggra- 


So the Arabi- 
ans called the worm which is known 


dinenſis, from its being frequent at 
Medina. It is the Gordins Meuinenſis, 
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 Medlar.. See My/pilus. 


 Medlar Tree, (Mexican,)'a ſpecies > MW 
of Chry/ophyllum, 1 Ko 


AMedulla.” See Marrow. © 
Medulla Cafha,, the 
caſſia fiſtularis. | 

Medulla Cerebri, is the 


pulp of me 


| white ſoft 2 
part of the brain, covered on the 


outſide with the cortical ſubſtance, 5 


which is of a more dark or aſhy c- 


lour. See Brain. 
Mellulla Ollongata, is that part 


within the ſkull which is the begin- 
ning of the ſpinal, marrow; it is 


about three or four inches in length 


withia the ſkull, and then N ee 


to the os facrum, through the hole 
of the hinder 
the vertebrz : it ſends out ten pair 
of nerves to the cheſt, the abdomen, 
and the limbs. This is accou 


the common ſenſory, or feat of ſen. 


ternal objects, are returned. 
Medulla Spinalis, or the ſpinal 
marrow, is the continuation of the 
Mcdulla Oblongata, without the 
{kuil, and which paſſing thr 
all the vertebra of the back, ends 
in the os ſacrum. Tt is the. origin 
of moſt of the nerves of the trunk 
of the body, ſending out thirty pairs 
on each fide to the limbs, fo the 
great cavities, and other parts. By 
a nice hand it may be ſevered into 
many. ſmall fibres, which may be 
traced up to its original, the Me- 
dulla Oblongata. 
Medulla, in Botany, 


part of the head and 
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or ſtopped, is called the Nefſfance ſation, whereunto all the impreſ- 
- of the Medium. his Dr. Wallis has ſions made upon the nerves, by ex> _ » 
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ſignifies the 


Projefiles. ay pith or heart of the tree or plant. 
Medium, Canterbury · bell- flower, Medullary Oil. The finer and 
a ſpecies of Cæmpanula. more ſubtile part of the marrow of 


Medius Lapis.” It is a gem brought 

_ from Media. It is black, with a 
gold. coloured vein, and yields a 
juice of the colour of ſaffron, and 


the bones is thus called. Dr. Clop- 
ton Havers, in his Ofeology, ſays, 
it paſſes not into them by ducts, but 

. by ſmall pores formed into che veſi- 


the taſte of wine. ; cles or glandules, which are gong, 
Medius Venter, the middle venter, merated into diftin& lobules, con- 
is the thorax, or ehelt. tained in ſeveral membranes in- 


veſting 
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veſting the whole marrow; all 


which veſicles or bags are propa- 


gated from the outward coat of the 


arteries; and by which it paſſes from 


one to another till it arrives at the 
fides or extreme parts of the bones, 
That part of it which is ſupplied to 
the interſtices of the joints, goes 


into them by paſſages penetrating 


through the bone into thoſe cavities, 
and formed for that end. The uſe 
of this oi is either common to all 


the bones, whoſe temper it preſerves 


and keeps from being too brittle ; 


or more peculiar for the joints, 


where it is very ſerviceable. 1. To 
lubricate the bones at their extremi- 
ties, that they may move more eaſi- 
Iy and freely. 2. To keep the ends 
of the articulated bones from grow- 
ing hot with motion. 3. To pre- 


ſerve the joints from wearing by at- 
trition, and rubbing againſt one an- 
other. And, 4. To preſerve the li- 


dryneſs 


gaments of the joints from 
and rigidity; and lubricate thoſe 
parts which ſlide upon the bones, 
and keep the cartilages, which are 
joined to them, flexible. 8 
* Megrim, i. e. Hemicrania. 

Meibomius s Glands, i. e. Ciliary 
Glands. 

Mel, honey. The college have 


retained honey in their Pharmaco- 


pœia; it is employed in feveral 


compoſitions. 
. Melena, 1 bile, or 
Melaina, winauna, the diſeaſe 


the matter of which is black bile, 


The ſame as Melaina Noſos, or Mor- 
bus Niger. p 


Melaina Neſss, the black diſeaſe. 


_ Hippocrates x * this. name to 


two diſeaſes, the firſt the pati- 


ent vomits black bile, which is ſome- 
times bloody and ſour; ſometimes 
he throws up a thin ſaliva; and at 
. others a green bile, &c. In the ſe- 
.cond the patient is as deſcribed in 
the article Morbus Niger. 
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Melampodium, black helebore. 8 


called from Melampus, who firſt 


uſed it in medicine. N 

Melampodium, à genus in Lin- 
næus's botany. He enumerates two 
ſpecies. Won 

Melampyrum, from Ae, black, 
and Due, wheat, cow-wheat, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. There 
are five ſpecies.” 

Melanagogues, are fuch medicines * 
as are ſuppoſed particularly to purge 
off black Eos Hom 65469 — — 
black, and ayw, duco, to lead; but 
there 1s no ſuch diſtinction of cho- 
ler now much regarded, and conſe- 
quently this term is but little uſed. 

Melanchlorus, pwrayxaupes, livid 
2 of the ſkin, the black jaun- 

ce. 

Melancholy, HEACL oN, from pete - 
Act, niger, black, and xywang bilts, clo- 
ler, thus called, becauſe ſuppoſed | 
to. proceed from a redundance of 
black bile ; but, it is better known 
to ariſe from too heavy and too 
viſcid a blood, which permits not a 
ſufficiency of ſpirits to be ſeparated . 
in the brain to animate and invigo- 
rate the nerves and muſcles. Its 
cure is in evacuation, nervous me- 
dicines, and powerful ſtimuli. 
Melauium, a ſpecies of Lythrum. 

Melanopiper, black pepper. 

Melanthium, a genus in Linneus's 


botany. He enumerates eight ſpe- 


cies, | | 
Melas, waa, black, an epithet 
applied to the colour of the ſkin, 
and alſo to ſome icular medi- 
cines. So the Vitiligo is called when 
of a dark black colour, | 
Meclas , If#erus, the black jaun 
dice, | Ry” 0 
Melnſma, E' an ecchymo- - 


ſis when blact, a bruiſe that turns 
black, black blotches on the legs 


or other parts not expoſed to the 


Moelaſtoma, American gooſeberry, 


a genus 


ME (. 
2 genus in Linnæus 's botany. He 


enumerates fifteen [| 

Melca, wara. alen / ſays it is a 
Roman word; and Conſtantine, 
lib. xviii. de Agricullura, ſays it is 
nothing but milk repoſited in an 
earthen pot, firſt well ſeaſoned with 
boiling hot . vinegar, by which 
means there was a ſeparation of the 


thicker ſubſtance of the milk from 


the whey. 
Meleagris, 
B Are N | N | 
? 4 a, . 5 . F 
' Mabywetts, | grains-of Paradiſe. 
Meleios, EN, a ſpecies of alum, 
which is made in the iſland of Me- 
los 1 ha | 0 a 


Melia, the bead - tree, or bread - 
tree, a genus in Linneus's botany. 
He enumerates two ſpecies.. 

Melianthus, from wo, honey, and 
arbog, a flower, becauſe in Africa it 
tranſudes honey ; the honey-flower, 
a genus in Liniizeus's botany. He 
enumerates two ſpecies. 

Melica, melic-graſs, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany, He enumerates 
ſeven ſpecies. 

Meliceriola, a ſmall meliceris, 

Meliceris, {Er picy from PTR mel, 
honey, is a tumor incloſed in a cyſtis, 
and conſiſting of matter like honey: 
it gathers without pain, and gives 
way to preſſure, but returns again. 
It is to be cured by warm diſcu- 
tienes „ eee 

Melicocca, à genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Meligeion. Blancard ſays it is a 
fetid oleous humour, of the conſiſt- 
ehce of honey, diſcharged from ul. 
cery,/ complicated with a caries of 
the ſubjacent bone, | 

| Melilotus, from wi, honey, and 
Aulog, @ kind of litus; melilot. It 
is the Fifolium Melilotus of Lin- 
neus. e 
Meliſſa, from jan, hongy, becauſe 

e R \ 


4 ſpecies of Fil- 
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bees gather much honey from it; 
balm, or baum, . in Linnæ- 
us's 2 2 He enumerates fit. 
ſpecies. ' The college have retained 
the Meliga officinalis, Linn. or Com- 
mon Balm, in their Pharmaconceia. 
Melifhyhyll um, | baſtard · hal I 
balm-leaved archan;el, a ſpecies of 
nn 30 Ur 


Melita, or Melitea 7. err, eartly - | 


of Malta. It is a kind of white 
marle. | | uin 
Melis iſmot, piirione;, 4 linctus 
prepared with honey. . 
elitites, wiring, honey- ſtone. It 
differs from the galactites only in 
ſweetneſs and colbun r 
Melittis, balm-leaf, or baſtard- 
balm, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
There is but one ſpecie. 
- Mellago. Any medicine is thus 
called which hath the conſiſtence 
and ſweetneſs of honey. © + / 
- Mellifavium, i. e. Melicerit.' © 
Melo, the melon, a ſpecies of Cu- 
cums, A L. 
Melocactus, the great melon thiſs 
tle, a ſpecies of Cactus. 4s 
Melochia, a genus in Linnæuss 


| botany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 


qlade £4 #524:; 
Melocarduns, i. e. Mclocaftus. © 
Melodinus, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, There is but one ſpecies. 
Melon, AN. dee Melo. It ſig- 
niſies an apple, the cheek, or a 
ſheep. It is a diforder of the exe; 
and is when it protuberates out of 
the ſocket. % 6 88570 4 4g 
Melongena, egg plant, or mad-· ap- 
ple, a ſoeckds 2 "IR 2 
Molen, (Sicilian-water.) See Ci 
trullus, | ; | 
Melon, (Water.) See Augurid. 
Melopepo, buckler-gourd, or 
ſquaſh, a ſpecies of the Cucurbita. © 
 Melofes,” unos, is a term whioh 
frequently occurs in Hippocrates. 


De Capit. Fulner. for that ſearch 
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tract, and cloſely g 
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Lurgepns . with the ſpecillum, or 
| ©. 


_ Melothrig, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Melotis, wndwricy is uſed for the 
leſſer ſpecillum, ard often for that 
ticular inſtrument contrived to 
r or cleanſe the ear with, more 
commonly called Auriſcalpium. 
- Membrane. This is a web of ſe⸗ 
veral ſorts of fibres interwoven to- 


_ gether for the covering and wrap- 


ping up ſome parts. The fibres 


" of the membranes give them an 


aſticity, whereby they can con- 
rp 3 the parts 
they contain, and their nervous 
fibres give them an N ſenſe, 
which is the cauſe of their con- 
traction; they can, therefore, ſcarce- 
ly ſuffer the ſharpneſs of medicines, 
and are difficultly united when 
wounded. In their texture there is 
a number of {mall glands, which ſe- 
parate an humour fit for moiſten- 
Ing the parts which they contain. 
By reafon of the thickneſs and tran- 
ſparency of the membranes, the ra- 
mifications of the blood-veſlels are 


more apparently to be ſeen in them 


than in any other part ot the body: 
here the innumerable diviſions, 
windings, and turnings, ſerpentine 
progreſſions, and frequent inofcula- 
tions not only of veins and arteries 
ether, but alſo of veins with 
veins, and. arteries - with arteries, 
make a moſt agreeable embroidery, 
and delicate network, covering the 
whole menbraues Nor is nature 
zhyays conſtant to the fame. diſpoſi 
tion, dut delights in variety here 
as well as in the diſpoſition of the 
branches and leaves of plants and 


, trees. Thoſe that cover the ſolid 
parts are properly called nembranet; 


and they have their particular 
names, as the Pe itonæum, which 
wraps up all that is contained in the 


0 


( 530 ) 
into wounds which is made by 


aponeuroſis of ſeveral m 
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abdomen; the Pleura, that which is 
in the "thorax; the Perieſtrum, the 
bones; and the Pericardium, the 
heart. Thoſe which form the coats 
of veſſels, and which contain the 
humouns, as thoſe of the veins and 
arteries, ſtomach, bladder, inteſ- 


tines, teſtieles, &c. are called Tu- 


nicles, or coats: and thoſe which 
cover and embrace the brain, as the 


dura mater, and the pia mater, are 


called Meuingat. Of all theſe kinds 
of membranes, ſome are thin, and 
ſome are thick; and the ſame - 
brane is thick in ſome places, and 
thin in others, as in the membrane 
adipoſa, which is thicker in the 
neck than in any other part of the 
body. The uſe of the rmlranet is 
to cover and rap up the parts, and 
ſtrengthen them, to ſave them from 
external injuries: to preſerve the 
natural heat; to join one part to 
wp oh to ſuſtain ſmall veſſels, 
and the nerves Which run through 
their duplicature; to ſtop. the re- 
turning of the humours in their veſ- 
ſels, as the valves ſtop the returning 
of the blood in the veins and heart; 
of the chyle in the lacteal and tho- 
racic duct; and of the lymph in 
the lymphatic veſſels. By the nen- 
brana adipeſa is moſt commonly Un- 
derſtood that poet of it only which 
ies next the fleſh, and which con- 
tains but little fat in its cells; and, 
therefore, appearing more mem» 
branous than the reſt, is ſaid to be 
the baſis of the cellulæ adipoſe. And 
even ſome part of this hath heen 
taken by anatomiſts for the mem 
rana earnola, on account of its 
redneſs; for here the blood - veſſels 
lie very thick, the veſicles not de - 
ing diſtended with fat. Anatomiſts 
do generally aſſert, that there is a 


 menbrana communis muſculorum, be- 


ing led into that miſtake b 2 

ps > 

whereas upon ſtrifter obſervation, 
thers 
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there is no ſuch thitig to be found. 
The membrana propria muſculorum, 
is that which immediately covers 
all and every one of the fibres of 
a muſcle, and is cloſely tacked to 
them. There is another called mem- 
| brana communis vaſculorum, which is 


a thin membrane, and accompanies 


almoſt all the veſſels of the body. 
All theſe membranes receive veins, 


arteries, and nerves from the parts' 


which are neareſt to them. | 
Membrana Adipoſa. See the pre- 

ceding, and Adipeſa Membrana. 
Membr 


ana Carngſa, the fame as 


Panniculus carneſus. 

Membrana communis muſculorum. 
See Membrane. | | 

Men. brana propria muſculorum. See 
Membrane. 

Membranologia, membranology. It 
treats of the common integuments, 
and of particular membranes. d 

Membrana Tympani. See Ear. 

Membrana Urinaria, i. e. Alan- 


toit. 5 | 
. © Membranoſus Muſculus,. is a muſ- 
cle of the leg, fo called from the 
large membranous expanſion it- is 
continued with, incloſing all the 
muſcles of the tibia =Y tarſus ; 
whence it is alſo called Faſcia lata. 
It hath a ſharp fleſhy beginning 
from the fore-part of the ſpine of 
the os Hium, between the origi- 


nation of the fartorius, and tendi- 


nous beginning of the glutzus mag- 
nus; and being dilated to a fleſhy 
belly, which fills the interſtice 


made by the firſt of the two laſt - 


named muſcles, and u art of 
the rectus, and e ef the 
„wege medius, in its oblique de- 
ſcent become tendinous, four fingers 
breadth below the great trochanter, 
whence it paſſes directly over the 
vaſtus externus to its proper termi- 
nation at the ſuperior appendix of 
the fibula ; but in its progreſs thi- 
ther, it is conjoined with Wb. 


e tendi- 


1 


\ 


nous expanſion of the glutæus mag- 

nus, which ariſeth from the ſpine 
of the ilium, covering the external 
part of the glutæus medius, and all 


the external muſcles of the tibia, - 


as thoſe of the thigh:bone; and 


deſcending over the patella, com- 


prehends all the muſcles of the 
tarſus, and joins with the ligamen⸗- 


tum annvlare, which” retains the 


tendons of the toes and feet. When 


this muſcle acteth, the leg 
are drawn outwards. 
Membruin, a member, or limb. 
Memory, is that faculty where 
by the mind repeats things re- 
ceived by former ſenfations; or is 
the calling to mind known and paſt 


and thiglt 


things; as when we conceive heat 


or light, ſweet or bitter, &c. when - 


the object is removed; and it is in 


a manner the ſtorc-houſe of our 


ideas. Many philoſophers, as well 
as phyſicians, have been at great 
pains to give ſome intelligible ac- 
count of this power, but without 
any farther ſucceſs than to puzzle 
themſelves and others more than 
they were before. 
M mecylon, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Menagoguet, are ſuch medicines 
as promote the flux of the menſes. 
Menais, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
here is but one ſpecies. 
endoſus, is uſed by ſome in the 
ſame ſenſe as ſpurius, or illegiti- 
mus; Mendeſar Cofte,” falſe or ſpu- : 
rious ribs; Mendoſa Su ura, the 
ſquamous ſuture in the ſkull,” or 
baſtard ſuture, from mendax, coun» | 
terfeit. . © RT 10 
Meninget, unwyysc, meninges, or 
Meninx, wnivyt, \ matres, from 


being the ſuppoſed origin af all the _ 


other membranes. Both theſe words 
are uſed particularly for the dura 
and pia mater. ee 
Meningos Arterie; i. e. Arteria 

Dur Marit. ee 
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Meningoplylaæx, unnyyo0vkat, from 


pany, a membrane, and SNR, to 


guard, is an inſtrumrnt uſed in 


wounds of the head, largely deſeribed 


by Celſus, but more accurately, 


wich its uſe, by Scultetus, Arm. Ck:- 


rurg. part 1. tab. 2. fig. 10. Gor- 


res takes notice of ſcmewhat like 
it under the name Fectis, the ſame 


as the Mochlion of the Greeks. 
Meniſpermum, moouſeed, a genus 


in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 


rates eleven ſpecies. 
Menorr hagia, exceſſive or extra- 


- ordinary diſcharge of the menſes. 


Dr. Cullen places this genus of dif- 
eaſe in the claſs Pyrexiz, and order 
Hemorrhagia. He diſtinguiſhes fix 


. ſpecies, 1. Menorrhagia Rubra. See 


tenſes Exceſſive. ' 2. Menorrhagia 
£Aborizs, when floodings happen to 
pregnant women, or miſcarriage. 
See A4bortus. 3. Menorrhagia Lo- 
chialis. See Lochia. 4. Menorrha- 
gia Vitiorum, when the appearance 
of the menſes are unuſual, as by an 
ulcer, &c. 5. Menorrhagia Alba. 
See Fluer Albus. 6. Menorrhagia 
Nabctli, when there is a ſerous diſ- 
charge from the vagina, or the 
whites in pregnant women. 
 Nenorrhagia Difficilis, difficult 
menſtruation, as when atteaded with 

in. 
8 Gravidarum, flood- 
ing, miſcarriage. 

AMenjes. Theſe are the monthly 


__ evacuations of women from the 


uterus ; and as nice an affair rightly 
to underſtand, as any thing that 
concerns the ,human mechaniſm, 
In order hereunto therefore, befides 


what was ſaid before under Genera- 


tion, parts of, peculiar to women, 
which fee; it may be neceſſary far. 
ther to obſerve, 1. That the vagina, 
or paſſage to the womb in women, 
as well as the whole body, is per- 
pendicular to the horizon, whereas 
in all brutes it is in à parallel ſitua- 


8 
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tion. 2. That the membrane co- 
vering the womb on the inſide, as 
well as the . d and into which 
there are diffuſed a great number of 
veins and arteries, is very thin, and 
without fat; ſo that theſe veſſels 
are leſs guarded than in other parts, 
where they are incloſed with muſ- 
cles and fat. 3. That the blood- 
veſſels in this part are prodigiouſſy 


numerous, and icularly in the 
dere le 


womb ; where 


their large ra- 


- mifications inoſculate with one an- 


other, the arteries with the arteries, + 
and the veins with the veins; and 
likewiſe the branches of one fide; 


of the womb with thoſe on the 


other, which meet not one another 
in ſtraight lines, but are folded and 
curved into a multitude of ſerpen- 
tine windings, Which conſtructure 
is neceſſary at the time of being 

big, elſe the veſſels wonld be 18. 

preſſed as to burſt or obſtrutt; 
whereas this contrivance helps them 
to 12 way, and keep always the 
paſſage of ſome free. 4. That the 

deſcending trunk of the aorta is 
much larger in women than in men. 
And 5. That the uterine veins have 
no valves, . 

Now, in order to know why theſe. 

veſſels are ſo frequently broke 
through, it is of conſequence to 

premiſe, that women are of a more 
tender frame than men, and that 
therefore, whert they are at, or near 
full growth, the quantity taken in 


. by diet is not digeſted, and broke 


enough to go away in a due propor- 
tion by cada ; and — 
in the veſſels there is an accumu- 
lation of humours, or a plethora. 
But then to underſtand how this 
overplus is carried off by this diſ- 
charge, it will be needful alſo to 
attend to theſe following propoſiti - 
ons, which mathematicians teach us. 
Prop. 1. The moment of every 
body, or that force by which gvery : 
body 
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body endeavours to preſs forward, 
is increaſed by increaſing the ve- 
locity or quantity of matter, or 
Deen. e ; 
2. If the 3 L 3 
greater than the impediment in its 
ay, it will remove that impedi- 
ment. 7 þ 
3. In all 2338 the ſtroke is 
proportional to the force loſt. 
4. The force loit is as the reſiſt. 
Ane... l. 

5. If a body is projected againſt 
any impediment with a given force, 
the ſtroke will be as the ſign of the 
angle of incidence. 

In ev fluid there is not 


only a preſſure downwards, but 


every way. 

7.,A fluid preſſes upon incloſ- 
ing bodies on every ſide, with a 
force equal to that by which its 
parts endeavour to recede from one 
another. © 
8. The lateral preſſure is as the 
height of incumbent the' fluid. 

9. The direction of ſuch preſſure 
is ndicular to the ſides of the 
veſſels which are preſſed upon. 

The two firſt propoſitions ſhew 
why-the blood breaks through the 
veſſels in a E and the reſt, 
why through the uterine veſſels. 
Nothing is more plain than that 
the moment of the blood is increaſed 


in a plethora, if its velocity conti- 
nues the ſame, becauſe its quantity 


is increaſed. To which, it an in- 
creaſed velocity be added, its mo- 


ment will be ſtill much greater. 


And, in a plethora, both the quan- 
tity and velocity of blood is in- 


creaſed, if there is no lentor, or viſ- 


Cidity; for, in a blood rightly di- 
geſted, the quantity of fpirits ſe- 
2 will * as its quantity; * 
the more t are ſeparated, the 
more forcibly will the Kane con- 
tract, and conſequently throw the 
blood with greater force againſt 


ſo, as long | 
greater, or equal to the blood's 
moment; but when that moment 
*exceeds ſuch reſiſtance, the blood 


any impediment: for, in this cafe, = 


the blaod-veſſels are looked upon 
to be ſuch, and wili continue to be 
as their reſiſtance is 


will break through them. And the 
uterine veſſels, becauſe they are 
not guarded with muſcles or fat, 


are the moſt eaſy to be thus broken 


through. -* 


Becanſe by prop. 3. the ſtroke 


in all percuſſions is as the force 


loſt, let it be examined, whether 


there is any diminution of velo- 
city in the pterine veſſels, and 


which may eafily be deduced from 


the ſtructure of thoſe veſlels al- 
ready taken notice of: for they 
go on not in ſtraight lines, but in 


various windings over the whole 


uterus. And therefore, fince by 


prop. 4. the diminution of velo- 
City is as the reſiſtance, if in them 
there is a greater reſiſtance, the 


ſtroke upon them will be the great: 
er. And, that there is a greater 
reſiſtance in thoſe veſſels, may be 
thus demo 


nftrated : if a fluid be 
propelled in a ſtraight canal, there 
can only be a lateral prefſure, ſo 
far as the fluid thruſts agaiaſt the 
ſides of the veſſels, by prop. 7. 


for the ſides Ae not its 'direct 


motion. But if a fluid be po- 
pelled through a curved eanal, it 


then not only preſſes againſt the © 


ſides of the canal, but its moment, 
as much as can be, bears again 
them; and by how mugh the greater 
this impediment is, by ſs much the 
more will be the ſtroke upon them. 
And the greater the curvity is of 


ſuch a veſfel, that is, the more 


oppoſite it is to the direction of the 
fluid, the greater will be its rt, 


ance, and conſequently, will the 


fluid be propelled agayift it with 
the greater foreg, or the ter 
„ will 
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ſuch lateral 
tude: and therefore the whole co- 
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will its firoke upon it be; and by 
this means will the fluid have a 
greater advantage in breaking 
thro ough j It. 

'From. the fabrick of the womb, 
as to its perpendicular poſition to 
the horizon, it will alſo farther a 

what neceſſity there is for + 

lood to break through the veſſels 
there, rather than any where elſe, 
in theſe circumſtances : as alſo from 
the ſame poſition of the great ar- 
tery, which carries the blood to the 
womb: for by prop. 7. the preſſure 
of a fluid upon its containing veſ- 
ſel, is not only downwards, but 
againſt its ſides; and by prop. g. 
ſſure is as its alti- 


lumn of blood in the deſcending ar- 
tery will preſs u 
veſſels; and becauſe that preſſure is, 
by prop. 9. perpendicular to their 
ſides, it will diſtend them. And, 
if ſuch diſtenſion be joined to the 


advantage which the blood has a- 


gainſt the uterine veſſels, by means 


of their infleftions, it can be no 


wonder why the blood breaks 


through them ſooner than any 


where elſe. For, by reaſon of the 
plethora, and the weight of a fluid 
Preſſing perpendicularly againſt the 


 Jides of the veſſels, the ſides of 


thoſe veſſels become ſtretched ſo 
that their conſtituent fibres are at 
greater diſtances from one another ; 
and by how much the more they are 
fo divided, by ſo much the eaſier 


will any force break. quite through 


them. And hence ariſes. very na- 
turally the reaſon why brutes, which 
have the ſame fabrick of parts, have 
not theſe diſcharges, becauſe their 
ſituation, with regard to their prin- 
cipal canals, are Pay: alle! to the ho- 


| Fizon, which entirely takes away 


all that perpendicular preſſure 'a- if 


gainſt the Rees 'of the veſſels from 


| thecolumn 0 of } blood in the deſcend- 
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n the uterine. 
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ing tcunk of the aorta, and which 
is none of the leaſt cauſes of its hap: 
pening to women. ' 
Fhe want of valves to theſe veſ- 
ſels is alſo another argument for 
their being fitter for this diſc 
than any other; becauſe all that 
force which the blood has from the 
heart, remains without any check, 
which it has from them in ot 
parts. What farther relates to this 
OS 


curious mechaniſm of nature, 


the accounting for the periods from 


a plethora, and for that pletho 
from a defect in evacuation, and 
chiefly perſpiration ; may be met 


with at large, treated of in a manner 
uncommonlx elegant, and demon- 
ſtrative, in Dr. Friend s Emmenols- 
gia. See jr Mers. - 
Menſes, D leut, 
Menſas, Dufficult, _ Ane. 
Menſes, Suppreſſed, = 


Menfis Phi tofophicus, a philoſo- 
phical or chemical month. Accord. 
ing to ſome, it is three days and 
nights, others ſay it is ten, and there 
.are who reckon it to be * or 
forty days. 

rua, the menſes in women, 
and the bleeding piles in men. 
Menſtrual Dijcharge, the ſame as 
Mein ſes. 
: Menftrua Alba, i. e. Fluor Al. 
us, ; 

Menfiruum, all liquors are ſo call- 
ed, which are uſed as diſſolvents, 
or to extract the virtues or ingredi- 
ents. by infuſion, decoction, &c. 
The principal menſtrua, made. uſe 
of in Pharmacy, are water, vinous 
ſpirits, oils, acid; and alkaline li- 
quors, Water is the meuffruum of 
all ſalts, of vegetable gums, and of 
animal cou Of the firſt it diſ- 
2 8 only a determinate « n 
though of one kind of ſalt more 
an 2 another; and beir thus 
ſaturated, leaves. an pry; air 
quantity of the ſame falt Wige. 
1 n ed. 
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ed. It is never ſaturated with the 


two latter, but unites readily with 


any proportion, of them, ha log. 


with different quantities, liquors o 


different conſiſtencies. It takes up 


Hkewiſe, when afſiſted by tritura- 
tion, the vegetable gummy reſins, 
as ammoniacum and myrrh ; the 
folutions of which, though imper- 
fect, that is, not tranſparent, but 
turbid and of a milky hue, are ne- 


- vertheleſfs applicable to valuable 


poſes in medicine. Reified'ſpi- 


It of wine is the nenfruum of the 


eſſential oils and reſins of veget- 
ables; of the pure diſtilled oils of 
animals, and of ſoaps, though it 
does not act the expreſſed oil 
and fixed alkaline falt, of wnich 
foap. is compoſed. Hence, if ſoap 
contains any ſuperfluous quantity 
of either the oil or ſalt, it may, 
by means of this ment num, be 
excellently purited therefrom. It 
diſſolves, by the aſſiſtance of heat, 
volatile alkaline ſalts; and more 


readily the neutral ones, compoſed 


either of fixed alkali and the acetous 
acid, as the fal diureticus, or of 
volatile alkali and the nitrous acid. 
Oils diſſolve vegetable reſins and 


; balſams, wax, animal fats, mineral 


bitumens, ſulphur, and certain me- 
tallic ſubſtances, particularly lead. 
The expreſſed oils are, for moſt of 
theſe bodies, more powerful men- 
firua than thoſe obtained by diſtil- 
htion ; as the former are more ca- 


_  Pable of ſuſtaining without injury 


a ſtrong heat, which is in moſt 
caſes neceſſary to enable them to 


act. All acids diſſolve alkaline ſalts, 


alkaline earths, and metallic ſub- 


ſtances. The different acids differ 


tly in their actian, upon 


theſe laſt; one diſſolving ſome par- 


ticular metals; and another, o- 
thers. The vegetable acids diſſolve 
2 conſiderable reef of zins, 
iron, copper, and tin; and extract 
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ſo much from the metallic part of 


more coptouſly if corro 
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antimony as to become powerfully# 
emetic: they likewiſe diſſolve leads 
if previouſly calcined by ite; but 
ed by their 
ſteam. The marine acid diſſolves 
Zinc, iron, and copper; and though 
it ſcarce acts on any other metallic 


ſubſtance in the common way of 


making lolutions, may nevertheleſs 
be artfully combined with them all 
except go;d. The corroſi ve ſubli- 
mate and antimonial cauſtię of the 
ſnops, are Combinations of it with 
mercury and the metallic part of 
antimohy, effected by pplying the 


acid in the form of fume, to the 


ſubjects at the ſame time ſtrongly” 
heated. The nitrous acid is the. | 
common mer/iruum of all metallic - 
ſubſtances, except gold and the an- 
timonial ſemi- metal, which are ſolu- 
ble only in a mixture of the nitrous . 
and marine. The vitrialic acid 
eaſily diffol ves zinc, iron, and 'cop- 
per; and may be made to corrode, 
or imperfeRly diſſolve moſt of the 
other metals. Alkaline lixivia diſ- 
ſolve ous, reſinous ſubſtances, and 
ſulphur. Their power is greatly 
romoted by the addition of quick- }_ 
me, inſtances of which occur in 
the preparation of 8 and in the 
common cauſtie. hus aſſiſted, 
they reduce the fleſh, bones, and 
other ſolid, parts of animals, into a 
gelatinous matter. Solutions made 
in water and ſpirit of wine, poſ- 
ſeſs the virtue of the body diſ- 
ſolved; whilſt dils generally theathe 
its activity, and acids aud alkaties 
vary its quality. Hence watery and 
ſpirituons liquors are the nOroper 
menſivun of the native virtues of 
vegetable and animal matters. Moſt 
of the foregoing ſolutions are eaſily 
effected, by pouring the menu 
on the, body to be diſſolved, aud 
ſaFering them to ſtand! together 
for ſome time expoſed to a: fuadle 
f Maps wm 
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warmth. A ſtrong heat is gene- 
rally requiſite to enable oils and 
alkaline liquors to perform their 
office; nor will acids act on ſome 
metallic bodies without its aſſiſtance. 
The action of watery and ſpirituous 
menſtra is likewiſe expedited by a 
moderate heat, though the quan- 
tity which they afterwards keep diſ- 
ſolved, is not, as ſeme ſuppole, by 
this means increaſed; All that heat 
occafions theſe to take up more 
than they would do in a longer time 
in the cold, will, when the heat 
ceaſes, ſubſide again. The action 
of acids on the bodies which they 
diſſolve, is generally accompanied 
with heat, efferveſcence, and a co- 
— diſcharge of fumes. The 

mes which ariſe during the diſſo- 


lution of ſome metals in the vitri- 


olic acid, prove inflainmable : hence 
in the preparation of the artificial 
vitriols of iron and zinc, the operator 
ought to be careful, eſpecially where 
the ſolution is made in a narrow- 
mouthed veſſel, leit, by the impru- 
dent approach of a candle, the exhal- 
ing. vapour be ſet on fire. There is 
another ſpecies of ſolution in which 
the moiſture of air is the menflruum. 


Fixed alkaline ſalts and thoſe of the 


neutral kind, compoſed of alkaline 
falts aud the vegetable acids, or of 
alkaline earths, and any acid except 
the vitriolic, and ſome metallic 
ſalts; on being expoſed for ſome 
time to a moiſt air, gradually at- 
tract its humidity, $3 at length, 
become liquid. Some ſubſtances, 
not diſſoluble by water in its groſſer 
form, as the butter of antimony, 
are eaſily liguified by this flow ac- 
tion of the aereal moiſture. This 
proceſs is termed Dcliguation, The 
cauſe of ſolution aſſigned by ſome 
naturaliſts, namely, the admiſſion, 
of the fine particles of one bod 

into the pores of another, whoſe 


figure fits them {or their reception, 


- 


is not juſt or adequate, as Dr. Shaw | 
very well remarks, but hypothetical 


and ill-preſumed; fince we find ſome 
bodies will uniformly diſſolve their 


own quantity of others, as water 


does. of Epſom ſalt, alcohol of ef+ 


ſential oils, mercury of metals, one 


metal of another, &c. whereas the 
ſum of the pores or vacuities of 
every body, mult be neceſſarily leſs 
than the body itſelf, and conſe - 
quently thoſe pores cannot receive 
a E of matter equal to the 
body wherein they reſide. See the 
articles Afinity, Diſſolution, Extrac- 
tion, Fuſion, & c. 5 
How a menſtruum can ſuſpend 
bodies much heavier than itſelf, 


which very often happens, may be 


conceived by conſidering, that the 

arts of no fluids can be fo eaſily 
eparated, but they will a little reſiſt 
or retard the deſcent of any heavy 
bodies through them: and that this 


- refiſtance is, -c@teris paribus, ſtill 


proportionable to the ſurface of the 
deſcending bodies. But the ſurface 
of bodies do by no means zncreaſe 
or decreaſe in the ſame proportion 


as their ſolidities do; forthe ſolidity 


increaſes as the cube, hut the ſur- 


face only as the ſquares of the dia- 


meter ; wherefore it is plain, very 
ſmall bodies will have much larger 
ſurfaces, in proportion to their ſolid 
contents, than larger bodies will, 
and conſequently, when grown ex- 
ceeding ſmall, may ealily be buoyed 
yp in the liquor. | 

Menſura, a meaſure, in Botany. 
Plants are generally ſo various in 
their dimenſions, - that their parts 
can only be meaſured relatively to 
each other; Tournefort, however, 
introduced poſitive geometrical neu- 
/[i1ation ; but Lipnœus, thinking it 
inconvenient for a botaniſt to carry 
an artificial ſcale in his pocket, makes 
a natural ſcale of the human body, 
the degrees of which are theſe, ca- 


pillus, | 
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of the face, as we diſtinguiſh 


us, linea, unguir, pollex, palmus, 
2 ſpitlama, pes, cubitus, bra- 
chium, orgya. „„ 
Meuſurable, or | Ling 
Menſurability, is when a body is 
reducible to any certain meaſure, ., 
Mentagra. Wendelin Hoek 
gives this name to the venereal dif- 
eaſe, 5 
Mentales, alienation of the judg- 


ment, in which the functions of the 


mind are diſturbed. 85 
Mentaſtrum, horſe- mint, the Men- 
tha Sylveftris of Lin. 1 
Mientlia, mint, a genus in Lin- 
neæus's botany. He enumerates 
twenty ſpecies. The college have 
retained the Mentha viridis, Linn. 
or Common Spearmint, and the Men- 
tha piperita, Linn. or Peppermint, in 
their Pharmacopceia ; of the er- 
mer, a Simple Water is directed, 
called Aqua Menthæ Sativæ, for- 
merly called Aq. Menth. v. Simpl. 
a Spirituous Water called Spiritus 
Menthæ Sativa, formerly called 
Aq. Menth. v. Spir. its eſſential oil 
enters the Emplaſtrum Ladani, for- 
merly called Empl. Stomach. of 
the latter, a Simple Water is direct- 
ed, calied Aq. Menthæ Piperitidi , 
formerly Aq. Menth. Pip. Sx. and 
a Spirituous Water, called Spiritus 
Menthe Piperitidis, formerly Aq. 
- Menth. Pip. Spir. | 
Mentha Spicata, i. e. Mentha Vi- 
ridis, Lin. N 
Mentula, a name for the penis. 
Mentula Alata, a ſub- marine pro- 
duction, It is met with on rocks, 
and reſembles a bird's wing. 
Mentulagra, a diſorder of the pe- 


nis, induced by a contraction of the 


erectores muſculi, and cauſing im- 
potence. It is the ſame as Paulus 
Ammianus explains of the ſpadones, 
Joſeph Grundpeckius calls the ve- 


nereal diſeaſe thus. 
Mentum, is ſo much of the loweſt 
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Mentzelia, à plant ſo. called by 
father Plumier, in honour of Ment- 
zelius.. It is a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. 
ſpecies. „ 

Menyantlies, bog · bean, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
four ſpecies. . 
Mephites, weQrric, and, (7 is 
Meplitical Exhalations, are 'poi- 


ſonous or .noxious ſteams, _ K 
out of the earth, from what cauſe 


ſoe ver. The moſt remarkable place 


of this kind is in the Grotto del Cani, 


He enumerates but one 


near Puzzuoli, about two miles from 


Naples, in Italy, the ſteams of which 
kill 'dogs or other animals, when 


brought within its reach. A very 
curious account of which, and the © 


manner of its efficacy, is given by 


Dr. Mead, in his Eflay on Poiſons,” _ 


See Poiſons. The word mephiticus, 
ſignifies duet particularly ſuch 
a ſmell as ariſes from brimſtone and 


* 
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water, or from corrupt water mixed _ 


with earth and brimſtone. It is ap- 
plied to fixed air alſo. | 
Mercurialis, mercury, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
tour ſpecies, RT 
| Mercurialis, a ſpecies of Trapia. 
Mercurius, quickſilver, i. e. Mer- 
cury. , 
Mercury, with the chemiſts, is the 


third hypoſtatical principle, and 

ſeems not to differ from what is 
Spirit. They alſo talk much 

-of the - >; ö 5 


called 
Mercuries of Metals : but they 


x 


conceal their notions in ſuch a pe- 


culiar cant and jargon, as to run 
no hazard of being contradicted, 
by DES underſtood, Mr. Boyle, 
indeed, ſpeaks of a running meren» 
ry, which he obtained from anti- 
mony ; but that muſt be a mer+ 
cury in a much groſſer ſenſe 
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aim at. 

_ See Mercurialis, ” 
Merrury, properly ſo called, or 
quickſilver, is an opaque ſilver co- 


loured metallic fluid, appearing to 


the eye like melted lead or tin, 
about fourteen times heavier than 
an equal bulk of water; totally ex- 
haling, by a heat below ignition, in 
ſubtile fumes, which condenſe into 
running Ge 1 This fluid, 
ſuppoſed by the Greeks to be poi- 
ſonous and corroftve, was intro. 


duced into medicine by the Arabi- 


ans, as an ingredient in external ap- 

plications againſt different cutaneous 

maladies. It is now regarded as a 

ſpeciſie in venereal diſtempers, and 

is uſed with ſucceſs in ſundry 

other complaints. 

But though this metal has long 


bad a ſhare in medicine, yet it 


feems not rightly to have been un- 
derſtood, either as to the true man- 
ner of its preparation, or its ope- 
ration in a human body, till of 
late. The following remarks will 


ſet both in a clearer light. The 


Auidity of aercury is eaſily under- 
ſtood from the ſphericity of its parts, 
which makes them ſo readily roll 
over one onother; and its gravity, 
from the ſolidity of thoſe parts, 
containing ſo much matter in pro- 


8 to their ſurfaces; for a 


ſphere of all figures has the leaſt 


urface with reſpect to the matter 
it contains. The only difficulty, 
therefore, is to know how it comes 
About, that a bgdy ſo extremely 
heavy, ſhould be ſooner raiſed b 
fire, than thoſe which are ch 
lighter. And this we are ſoon 


taught to underſtand, from the help 
which Geometry affords, teachin 


us, that upon the diviſion of ſoli 
ſpheres, their gravities decreaſe in 


a triplicate proportion of their dia- 
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theſe obſcure philoſophers ſeem to meters; but the ſuperficies only in 


a duplicate.” So that a body cir- 
cumſtanced as mercury, if it be di- 
viſible, into very ſmall parts, may 


be rendered prodigiouſly light, i. 6. 
ſpecifically fo ; for the farther it is 


ivided, it grows comparatively 
lighter, as the ſame quantity of 
matter, which determine .its abſo- 
lute weight, comes to exiſt after 
fuch diviſion under much more ſur- 
face ; which determines its relative 
weight; and if this diviſion is con- 
tinued till it is ſpecifically lighter 
than air, then will it riſe in air by 
the known laws. of nature. Be. 
-cauſe therefore, the, ſphericity of 
mercurial particles gives them leſs 
contact with one another ; and that 
by the force of ſo minute, though 
active an agent as fire, its globules 
are to be broken into almoſt an in- 
finite number of more globules, 
their ſpecific gravities will ſoon be 


rendered ſo much leſs than thoſe of 


air, that they cannot but fly up- 
wards in imperceptible vapour, 
when other bogies ſpecifically lighter 
in larger coalefcencies, | becauſe 


they are not fo diviſible, and their 


figures admit not of ſuch a decreaſe 
of ſubſtance ſo much faſter than 
their ſurfaces, as thoſe of mercury 
do, cannot be rendered ſo much 


ſpecifically lighter, and therefore, 


cannot fo ſoon riſe in vapour. 
But this ſolution is much more to 


our purpoſe, as it gives great light 


into ſome effects of this metal; 
when it comes into medicine. For 
which very reaſon it may be alfo 


_ neceſſary to examine into thoſe pro- 
perties which arife from its gravity ; 


and whereby it occaſions ſuch pro- 


digious alterations, in rendering the 


animal fluids thinner, and breaking 
open the fecretory paſſages. But 
what it does by its gravity, in com- 


mon with other metalline 9 | 
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the like properties, may be col- mercary by its weight, when in 
fed from what has been ſaid con · circulation in the juices, would 
cerning chalybeates under the word ftrike hard upon whatſoever it met 
Mars, which ſee. But here on that with, but for want of angles, or 
account, it may be convenient to points, could not vellicate the parts: 
add, that the ſame reaſons which and the ſaline particles, though ers 


make it ſo powerful a deobſtruent, had points, have not force enou 
give us certain rules wherein to to drive them into the membranes, 
avoid its uſe, as in hectics, and all ſo as to do much harm. But when, . 
caſes here the conſtitution is redu- by this proceſs, they are joined to- 
ed low by too jarge eyacuations, gether, the weight of the meremy 
. mercurials will keep up the drives in the ſaline ſpiculæ like 
exceſs of impetus in the fluids, wedges, and makes them cut and 
and that over capacity in the ſecre- tear to pieces whatſoever comes 
tory orifices, on which ſuch an ex- in their way. So that thoſe cry- 
treme of conſtitution depends. ſtals, or armed balls, as fo man 
To underſtand more diſtinftly knives and daggers, wound and 
the manner of operation, and par- the tender coats of the ſtomach 
ticularly bow a metal of no re- and guts, and all parts they uy 
markable efficacy is changed into a through, whereby they abrade their 
violent poiſon, in making it into natural mucus, tear off the extre- 
the common ſublimate, and again mities of the veſſels, and draw blood 
into a ſafe cathartic, in the mercu- itſelf. 1 pt 
rius duicis; it is neceſſary. dili- This being the nature of ſub- 
ntly to attend to the procedure limate, from ſuch a contexture of 
in . In the firſt the parts; it will not be difficult to ap- 
mercurial globuli are, as it were, prehend, how in making it into mer< 
ſtuck full of ſharp ſalts from aqua- curius dulcis, the ſame re- ſublimed 
Fortis, ſo that each particle comes with freſti live mercury, eſpecially 
to be like a ball ſtuck round with if it be repeated three or four times, 
harp needles. The firſt manifeſt * loſes its corroſiveneſs to that d 
quality, or alteration made hereby, that it not only becomes a very ſafe, 
is the loſs of fluidity in the mercu- but in many caſes an excellent 
ry; for, their rolling about in ſuch medicine. To this end it is to 
an acid menſtrum, until they be- be conſidered, that the action of 
come full of ſpiculæ, changes their theſe ſaline ſpiculæ, depending u 
ſmooth ſurfaces into very unequal on their gravities and largeneſs, 
ones, whereby they will not ſlide they muſt neceſſarily by every ſub- 
over another, but become perma-, ſequent ſublimation be broken into 
nent and fixed. In this, therefore, ſmaller and ſmaller parts; where- 
theſe two circumſtances ſeem to by thoſe points, which were be. 

- concur, to change thoſe things into fore. ſo ſharp, will be almoſt loſt, 
miſchievous diſpoſitions, which ſe- ſo as not to make wounds dee 
parately had none. The ſalt being enough to be michie vous and dead. 
drove into the mercurial globules, ly ; and therefore will only vellicate 
gives them points which they had and twitch the ſenſible membranes ' 

not before; and the mercurial glo- of the ſtomach to that degree, as to 
bules add to the ſaline particles a excite them to an excretion ß 
gravity and force, which they had their contents and glandulous juices, - 

not without them: that is, crude upwards or downwards, according 
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as the force of the irritation is 
greater or leſs, The few falts re- 
maining in theſe: mercurial globuli, 
may, perhaps, be much taken off in 
their paſſage through the primæ 
viæ, but not altogether; ſo that 
when theſe globules get into the 
blood by their motion and weight, 
they muſt neceſſarily diſſolve the 

ternatural coheſions of all the 
quors : particularly of thoſe which 


cCirculate in the ſmalleſt canals, and 


are more viſcid and tenacious, mak- 


ing them more fluxile and thin, or 
of more eaſy ſecretion ; whereupon 

all the glands of the body are ſet to 
work, and ſcoured of their con- 


tents: but the. ſaliva} ones, eſpe- 
cially, being many in number, very 
large and wide, and the juice they 


ſiepe te, of a tough and ropy con- 


ſiſtence, ſo that a conſiderable quan- 
tity of it is accumulated, before it 
is forced out of the orifices of the 
ducts; theſe effects will be moſt re- 
markable in them, and a ſalivation 


or ſpitting muſt continue ſo long, 


till the active mineral particles are 
through theſe and other paſſages 
diſcharged quite out of the body. 
See Salivation. | 
Mercurials, are all medicines pre- 
pared with quickſiler. | 
Mercurias Mart; „ Ti. e. Algarothi 
Mercurins Vitæ, 0 Pulvir. 
Mercury, (Common Engliſh.) See 


"Bomes Henricus. — 


Mercury. (Are: ſeeded.) See 
Lcalypha. 
Mergen, coral. 


+ Meriana, a ſpecies of Antholyza. 


Merianella, a ſpecies of Antholyza. 


Meridian, is a great circle paſſ- 


ing through the poles of the world; 
it crofſeth the equinoctial at right 


angles, and divideth the - ſphere 


into two equal parts, one eaſt and 


the other weſt; and has its poles 
in the eaſt and weſt point of the 


Horizon. It is called meridian, be. 
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cauſe, when the ſun cometh to the 
ſouth part of this circle, it is then 
meridies, mid-day, or high noon ; 
and then the ſun hath its greateſt 
altitude for that day, which is 
therefore called the Meridian Alti- 
tude. The meridians change, and 
are various according to the longi- 
tudes of places; ſo that they may 
be ſaid to be infinite in number, for 


that all places from eaſt to weſt, 
have their ſeveral meridians: but 


there is, or ſhould be, one fixed, 

which 1s called the Firf Meridian. 

- Merocele, the femoral rupture. 
Meron, npos, the thigh. - 
Meras, is applied to ſeveral things 

in the ſame ſenſe as gennine, or un- 

adulterated, as merum vinum, neat 

Wine. 

Meſaræum, woagarnr. | -- 
Meſaraica Vaſa, and. 
Me/enterica u j, Yaſa, all 
ſignify the ſame thing, from the ſi- 
tuation and fabric of thoſe parts. 
Mſaraica Minor Vena, i. e. H- 
morrhoidalis Interna. rb 
Męſembryantlemum, fig- marygold, 

a genus in Linnzus's botany. . There 

are fifty ſpecies. 


Mefenteritis, inflammation of the 
meſent 


It is a ſpecies of Perito- 
nitis, in Cullen's Noſolopy. $ 
Meſenterium, {tot vrepbon, the me- 
ſentery; from weoo, medium, the mid- 
dle, and wigor, inteſtinum, a gut, be- 


cauſe it is in the middle of the guts: 


for all the guts lying in a little pace 
they are kept from — wh 


one another by the men/entery, which 


is a fat membrane placed n the mid- 


dle of the abdomen, almoſt of a cir. 
cular figure, with a narrower pro- 
duction, to which the end of the 
colon and beginning of the rectum 
are tied. It is about four fingers 


breadth and a half in diameter I 
its circumference, ' being full of 


plaits and foldings, is about three 
-ells. in length. "The. inteſtines, 
2 which 


* 


. 
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which are tied like a border on 


this circumference, are about. eight 
or nine ells long; ſo that to every 


inch of the circumference of the 


meſentery, there are three inches 


of the inteſtines faſtened. The me- 


entery itſelf is ſtrongly tied to the 
5 firſt vertebræ of the loins. 
It is compoſed of three laminæ; 
the inner, upon which the glands 
and fat lie, and the veins and ar- 
'teries run, is its own proper mem- 


brane; and the other two, which 


cover each ſide of the proper mem - 
brane, come from the periton eum. 
Between the two external laminæ 


of the me/entery run the branches 


of the arteria meſenterica ſuperior 
and inferior, which bring the blood 
to the inteſtines, and the venæ me- 
_ faraicazy which, being branches of 
the portæ, carry the blood back to 
the liver. 
branches, both arteries and veins, 


communicating with one another, 


march directly to the guts, where, 
with the nerves from the plexus 
meſentericus, they divide into an in- 
finite number of ſmall branches, 
which ſpread themſelves exceedin 
finely upon the coats of the intel” 
tines. The ven lacteæ and lym- 
_ . Phatic veſſels run likewiſe upon the 
meſentery, in which there are alſo 
* ſeveral veſicular glands, the biggeſt 
of which, in the middle of the me- 

ſentery, is called Pancreas Aſellii. 
5 Theſe glands receive the lymph 
and chyle from the Lacteal Yeins, 
which ſe. 

Mejire, a diſorder of the liver, 
mentioned by Avicenna, accompa- 
nied — a ſenſe of heavineſs, tu- 
mor, inflammation, pungent pai 
and blackneſs of the RO 73 

Meſocolon, a It is that 
part of the meſentery which belongs 
to the great guts. _ 

Meſegaſtrion. It is the ſubſtance. 
on the concave part of the ſtomach, 


: 


Here all the large 


* . ' 
4 , 1 * , 


oo 
between the orifices, which attaches ; 
it to the adjacent parts. 


AAeſogloſi, the muſcles ca 


nioglaſſi. 
523 
lies between the thighhs, 


: 


„ navel, the 


ges, „ande | 
middle of the na vel. 


 Mefophryon, waoopguer,. So. Rufus 
Epheſius calls that part of the face 


which lies betwixt the eye-brows. 


Meſopleurios, wagemvavgicsy intercoſ- 


tal muſcles. 


Meſorefum. It is a. production 
of the peritonæum which inveſts the. 


inteſtinum rectum. About the mid - 
dle of the fore-ſide of this inteſtine. 
it forms a 1 fold, which 
a s when the inteſtine js em 

or 4 loſt when it is full. "uy 
' Meſethenar. It is a flat, and nearly 
a triangular muſcle, lying between 
the fi 
the bottom of the palm of the hand. 


It is inſerted into the ligament which 


connects the os magnum of the 
carpus to that which ſupports the 
thumb, and it is inſerted into that 
bone of the metacarpus which ſup- 


Ort, 
ed Ge 


calls that part of the body which 


phalanx of the thumb and 


= 
"2 


7 


ports the middle finger, ac well as 


to that which anſwers to the index; 
from thence the fibres, contracting to 
an angle, form a tendon, which is. 


inſerted into the head of the firſt 


” * 


phalanx of the thumb. 


4 


 Me/pilus, the medlar, a: genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates - 


eight ſpecies. | 
Meſpilus, a name of the white 

beam-tree, and of the ſeryice-tree. 
Meſerſchmidia, a; genus in Lin- 


næus's botany. He enumerates two 


ſpecies. 


Meſua, © genus in Linnæus's bo- 

tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Metabaſis, and Matadbole, utraga- 
oy, frrag ohn, ſigniſies any change. 
from one thing to another, either 


1 


2 * 
3 


* 
* 
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in the curative indications, or the 
ſymptoms of a diſtemper. _ 

Metacarpius, a fieſhy muſcle, 
fituated obliquely between the large 
internal annular or tranſverſe liga- 


* 


ment of the carpus, and the whole 


inſide of the fourth metacarpal· bone. 
It is fixed by a tendon to the os or- 
biculare, and to the neighbouring 
part of the large ligament of the 


carpus, and at its other end is fixed 


in the outer edge of the fourth me- 


nccarpal bone. 


Metacarpus, the outer wriſt and 


A rr {ET AX apo), from 


ra, pot, behind, and ar , mans, 
„ 124 is made up er bones, 
which anſwer the four fingers; that 
which ſuſtains the firſt finger is the 
. biggeſt and largeſt ; they are round 
and long, a little convex and round 
towards the back of the hand, and 
concave and plain towards the palm. 


They are hollow in the middle, 


and full of marrow; they touch 
one another only at their extremi- 
ties, leaving ſpaces in the middle, 
in which he the muſculi interoſſei. 
In their upper end there is a ſinus 
which receives the bones of the 
wriſt, and their lower extremity 
is round, and is received into the 
ſinus of the firſt bones of the fingers. 

Metacinema, UeTART pA, A TEMO> 
val of the pupil of the eye from its 

proper fituation, 
Metaconqyli, peTaxorOuAGL, from 
peta, after, and z,, A knuckle, 
the laft joints of the fingers next the 
nails. 


Metals, They form a claſs a- 


moneſt foffils. Metals are the heavi- 


eſt bodies in nature ; they are always 
opaque : they all have a brilliancy 
and ſplendor peculiar to themſelves, 
which chemitts have termed Metallic 
. Luftre; they are ductile and malle- 
able; they reſiſt the action of fire, 
without being diſſipated or volati- 


— 
- 
* 
- > 
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lized ; they are fuſible in the fire, 


* 


and after being cooled, they con- 
crete in the ſame form as before. 
Metals are divided into metal and 


ſemimetali; the metals are ſubdivided 


into the perfect and imperfe&.* The 
perfect metali are fo called, becauſe 
they undergo the utmoſt violence of 
fire, without ſuffering any altera- 
tion. "The imperfeſt metal are duc - 
tile as well as the perfect metals, but 
they are deſtroyed and converted in- 
to earth by the action of fire. The 


ſemimetals are void of ductility, are 


volatilized by fire, and undergo cal- 
cination like the im metalr.. 
The imperfe& metals and ſemimetal; 
have one in common, 
which is to emit an odour when 
rubbed or when only warmedby the 
hand. Beaume. The ancient Chemiſts, 
or rather the alchemiſts, who fancied 
a certain relation or anal be. 

tween metals and the heavenly bo- 
dies, beſtowed on the ſeven metals, 
reckoning mercury one of them, the 
names of the ſeven planets of the 
ancients, according to the affinity 
which they imagined they obſerved 
between thoſe ſeveral bodies; which 
names, though chimerical at firſt, 
are ſtill met with in the writings of 

the beſt chemiſts. There is an- 
other kind of metallic ſubſtance, 
which has obtained the name of 


ſemimetals, and may be defined 
metallic foffls, fuſible by fire, but 


not malleable in their pureſt ſtate; 
ſuch as antimony, biſmuth, 'co- 
balt, &c. * „ | 
Metalline Particles, how they ope- 
rate in human bodies, ſee Mars. 
Metallurgy, ſtands for the art of 
working metals, or ſeparating them 
from their ore. | IE 
Metall. (Unnamed Colour of.) 
There is a colour frequently occur- 
ring in metals and their ores, which 
has never yet been named. It is not 
hlue, it is not white, it is not black, 
Its different ſhades ſometimes nearly 
* 0 * ap- 


ME 
approach to che different ſhades of 
the three colours above mentioned, 
but they really are perfectly diſtin - 
5 and ſeparated from them. 


his colour is preſent in lead, whoſe 
colour cannot be ſaid to be black, 


blue, or White. The unnamed co. 
leur of metals on expoſure to the air, 
frequently becomes tarniſhed, but 


- 


re-appears upqa cutting afreſh, Bd- 


wards. 46) 2 
- . MctallumFluidum, i. e. Argent. iu. 
N Meta mor , rh οαν＋ ig 15 ap- 


pies by Harvey, to the changes an 
nimal undergocs, both in its for- 
mation and growth; and by ſeveral 
to the various ſhapes ſome inſects 
in particular paſs through, as the 
ilk - worm, and the like. . 
Metapedium, urramido, i. e. Me- 
tatarſut. 7 

a rg uiraO0peror, the back, 


the part betwixt the fhoul- 


Metaptofis, urramlwor, is ſaid of 
the change of one diſeaſe into. an- 
other; and is diſtinguiſhed into a 
diadeche, Nada um when the tranfla-, 
tion proves ſalutary, as of congeſted 
matter from the nobler parts to 
thoſe which it can do no harm to, 
but be critically exterminated ; and 
a metaſtaſis,” pereoracr;, Which is a 
change for the worſe, or without 
any fach advantage. 3M 
7 5 Metaſtaſis, {ETATTHATIC, from usb - 
Tm, traufero, to change, or tranſlate, 
ſignifies the removal of a humour 
from one part to another, which is 
molt commonly know in nervous 
caſes; and it is ſometimes alſo in 
groſſer humours, the refluent blood 
taking up digeſted matter from one 
part, and depoſiting it upon ano- 
ther. It is a Ipeeies of the Metapto- 
fis, which ſee. F 
Metahncrife, peracuynproy, from 
MET by importing change, and TUYRp wy 
ro co, let, or mix together, The word 


5 plied differently by different 


- 


G 
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authors, but they all mean a change 


in the part to which the word is ap- 


plied. Aſclepiades thought every. - 
thing was formed by concourſe f 
atoms, for which reaſon he called 
all bodies Syncrimiza, dr Syntriſeis, 5 


* 


mixtures; 
geries of 
crinefbat. ... 5 i 
Metatarſius, à fleſliy maſs lyin 
under the ſole of the foot; it is Rel 


and alterations in the con- 


by one end in the fore part of the - 


great tuberoſity of the os calcis, and 


rutining forward from thence it ter- 


minates in a kind of ſhort fendon, 


which is fixed in the tuberoſity and 


poſterior part of the Tower fide of 
the fifth bone of the metatar/ar. It 


moves the laſt bone of the meratar- 


ſus, and draws the fourth bone alo 


with it, and contracts the ſole of tha 
foot, increaſing the convexity of the 


upper fide. _ 
*] 1 eT&poior, from f- 
Ta, poſt, behind, and taga®, crates, 


or tarſus, the foot. This part conſiſts 
of five bones; that which ſuſtains 
the great toe is the thickeſt, aud 
that which ſuſtains the next toe is 
the longeſt; the reſt prow each 
ſhorter than another. They are 


longer than the bones of the meta- 


carpus. Ia other things they are 


like them, and they are articulated 


to the toes, as thoſe of the metacar. 
pus are to the fingers. 8 
 Metel, a ſpecies of Datura. 
Meteoriſmus, i. e. Tympanites. 
Metrbros, warwpos, from wila, and 
ange, to elevate, elevated, ſuſpended, 
red, ede deni en ex- 
un ins of this ſort, as bei 
hoſe 4 affect the Peas 
other more ſyperficial parts of the 
body : theſe are oppoſed to the more 
deep-ſeated ones. 
Methemerinos, nahtlos, a quoti - 
/ Se 
Methodica Medicina, ſigniſies that 


practice which was conducted by 


* 
=z 


atoms, "he called Metaſyn- | 


K 8 


Called Metopium. 


. 
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roles, füch as are taught by Ga- 
len, and his followers, in oppoſition 


. to the empirical practice; and there- 


© Methodici, methodiſts, were thoſe 
who followed ſuch rules; and, 


_ Methedus, method, was the means 
| ſuch rules directed to. 
- MAethonica, the ſuperb lily. | 


Mil, a name for a ſpecies of A- 
merican aloes. .. 7 

Metopion, or Metopium, urn, 
American ſumacb, a ſpecies of Niuus. 
It is a name of the bitter almond, 
alſo of an oil, or an ointment made 
by Dioſcorides, which was thus 
called, becauſe it had galbanum in 
it, which was collected from a plant 


*. 


Metopon, PLP or Metopum, the 


1 forehead. 


© Metoffs, a kind of amauroſis, from 
an exceſs of ſhort-ſightedneſs. © 
Mitra, para, the womb. . OY 
' Metrenchytes, wnrpeyxurns, from 
fenTpa, the uterus, and ry Xu, to infuſe, 


or pour into, injections for the uterus: 


alſo, a womb-ſyringe. 


©, Metritis, inflammation of the 
' womb. | 


 Metrecelides, from pan Thy a mother, 


mark impreſſed upon the child by 
the mother's imagination on the 
foetus. 3 i 

Metro mania, a rage for reciting 


verſes. In the Acta Societatis Medio + 
ce Havuienſis, publiſhed 1779, is 


an account. of a tercian attended 
with remarkable ſymptoms; one of 
which was the metro-man.a, which 
the patient ſpoke extempore, having 


never before had the leaſt taſte for 


poetry; when the fit was off, the 
patient became ſtupid, and remained 


ſo till the return of the paroxyſm, 
when the poetical powers returned 


again. 5 


. Metropolis, unrrorehig, ſignifying 
properly a chief city, caſtle, or the * 
. 22a bel EE | 
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like, is, by fome, lied to the 

head, as the e part of an 

animal. 8 | by 

- ' Metroproptoſis,. Unrpa, the. 
womb, and wponumnle, to fall down, a 

deſcent of the uterus ; and whence 


a plaſter, formerly in the Diſpenſa- 


\ tory of the college, againſt ſuch an 
_ inconvenience, had its name. 


 Metrorrhagia, exceſſive menſes. 
Meu. See Meum. 7 5 
Meme becauſe of the extreme 
1 of br leaves, err 
ignel, meu, bald, or bawd- mon 
4 of Athuſa. | ” 
* Mexicanum Bal. i. e. Balf. Peruv. 
© Mezereon. See Daphne, and Me- 
TA 2 | 
- Mezereum, mezereon, a ſpecies 
of Daphne. The college have in- 
troduced the root of this plant into 
their Pharmacopeia ; the part di- 


- refed is the bark of the root, which 


enters the Decoctum Sarſaparillæ 
Compoſitum. 
Miaſm, wicoua, from war, in- 
gane, to infect, is made uſe of to 
gnify ſuch particles or atoms as 
are ſuppoſed to ariſe from diſtem- 
pered, putrefying, or poifonous bo- 
dies, and to affect people at a dif- 
tance. 
Mica, a genus of laminated ſtone, 
in the form of thin plates, of great 
ſplendor and glitter, not ſcraping 
with the knife. Edwards. | 
Mica Argentea, a variety of the 
white ſpecies of Mica, in the form 
of ſmall flakes, of a- filver colour, 
whence its name. Edwards, | 
Mica Aurea, a variety of the yel- 
low ſpecies of Mica; it is found in 
ſmall flakes, Edwards. 
Mica Thuris, ſmall bits of frank- 
incenſe, or of olibanum, fare thus 
called. g . | | 
Mickelia, a genus in Linnzus's ' 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 
 Micranthus, a ſpecies of Rhammus. 
Micrece/m, winxgoxcopes, from wirgory 
ty NEE parvus, 


NMI 
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world, Man is thus called, in re- 


gard to the excellency and ſymme- 
try of his make, bearing as great 
and remarkable teſtimonies of the 
wiſdom of his Maker, as does the 
whole viſible world, called the Ma- 
crocoſm, or greater world. 

N. icrograpl , from lungoc, parvus, 
little, and yga@u, ſcribo, to write, is 
the defcription of the parts'of ſuch 
very {mall objects, as are diſcernible 
| only with a microſcope. 

Mierocos, à genus in Linnzus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
cies. 

Micropur, baſtard cud-weed, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates two ſpecies. * 

Mic» cope, lunfοναν.νt an optic 
inſtrument, contrived various ways 
to give a large appearance to the 

eye, of many objects, which could 
not otherwiſe be ſeen. 

Micrometer, is a term invented 
by Dolæus, in his Encyclopedia, for 
an univerſal ſpirit in nature, of 
which every animal life had ſome 
Participation: but it is now chietly 
uſed to fignify an inſtrument applied 


to teleſcopes, in order the more ex- 


_ attly to take the angular mealyre of 

remote objects. 

 Miariff. See Diaphragm. 
Mito, or. © 

; Mictus, ſignifies excretion by u- 

rine, from ingo, to make water. 
Mignonette, a ſpecies of Reſeda. 
Mil foil. 1. e. Yarrow. i 
Milfail,” (Hooded. dee Utricula- 

ria. 

Moll, (arr.) See Hettonia, ra 

aud Myriophyllunt. . 

Miliaceum, millet, ſpecies of Pa- 

nicum. 


 Sebaceowr Glends. 
Mt {arid; 


Liber: is ae lever. | 


-U 1 


5 A- Gland. ſebaceous Sande MN 


. Miliary Glands. See 5 and 
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chiaris 'Nantica, a kind of ty- 


nautica peſtilentialts, | 
Miliarts F. * * 2 kind 
of typhus. | 4 
MNilialum, a ſmall tumor in the | 
- eye-lids, of Bs ſize of a millet- 
ſeed.” -, | 
Militaris Herba, i. e. lte, 
Miſiun, millet, a genus in Lin- 
naus's botany. He ne, 
eight ſpecies. ä N 
Milk, See breaſts. 
Milt. wort. See Poly 


" Milt-wort, (Sea.) pole > 1 


Mzrll:folium, common yarrow, or 


milfoil, a ſpecies of Aalillea. 

Miller. See Milium. oh 

Mi. i.lingtonia, a genus in Thos | 
us's botany. He hath but one pe- 
cies. | 

Millfone, a variety of the co- 
loured ſpecies of Cry/talline Saxum, 
conſiſting of granules, tranſparent, 
of rather a large fize, and blended 
with ſome ſmaller and- opake 2 
nules, of a brown. colour. - 


wards. gw FRE 
I ilkey Par; See Selinum. 
Mille pedæ. The college have re- 


tained Miilepedes in their Pharma- 
copcia; their preparation is direct- 
ed among the more ſimple prepara-. 


tens. | 
ir left, uw A baldneſs of 
the eye-brows; alſo an increaſe ok 
the fleſh in the corners of the eyes. 
Minge/a, ſenſitive plant. A ge- 
nus in Linnęæus's botany. He enu- 
merates fifty-three ſpecies : the ter- 
Japonica is obtained from the 
Mim. Catechu. 5p 
| Mimulas, battard fox-glove, a ye | 
nus in Linneus's rh oe | 
are two ſpecies. | | 


Mimſops, à genus in La e 3 


botany. There are two ſpeci es. | 
E 1s properly a mine, from 
Na | + whence 


* 1 


phus, called by Huxham, A 7 Dy 
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whence. is dug ore of meta; 
and from hence, in a figurative 

Minera Argenti Cornea, horn ſilver 
ore, a ſpecies of S:/ver Flos. It is a 
compound of ſilver and the muriatic 


- acid, frequently. ſemi-tranſparent; 
and having a reſemblance to horn. 
It is of various colours, as whitiſh, 


2 red, brown, and purple. 


Edwards. | 


_ . Minera Argenti Griſea, grey filver 


. OTE, 


Micra Morbi, the ſeat or ſource 
of diſeaſe. 

Minxerel Cry/al, nitre expoſed to 
the fire, melts before it comes.to be 
red-hot, If, in this ſtate, it be 

ured into a flat veſſel, it fixes, and 


is then thus named. 


Minerals, are hard bodies dug out 


of the earth or mine, (whence the 
name, ) being, in part, of a metal - 


line and in part of a ſtony ſub- 
ſtance; though in a more lax ſigni- 


-fitation, fome include under it all 
that is dug out of the earth. 


_ «= Aſenims Naturalia, is by ſome 
made uſe of to expreſs the laſt poſ- 
ſible diviſions of matter, and out of 


which all, bodies are compounded ; 
the lame as Atome. Reg 


Miuium, red lead. | 
Miuium, maiſicot, calcined in- a 
reverberatory furnace, with a heat 


not ſufficient to melt it, has its co- 


Tour continually heightened, and ac- 
quires at length a fine red, ap- 


_ proaching to that of vermiltion. It 


is then called Red Lead, or Minium. 
 Beaume. £2 l 
Minium Gracorum, native cinna-. 
bar. 75 

Minorativa, are the leſſer or weak · 
er purges, ſuch as manna, lenitive 
electary, and the like. 

Mint, See Mentha. we. 

Mint, (Ceylon,) a ſpecies of Ocy- 


mum. g 


r * 
M5 nartia, a genus in Linneus's 


% & 
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ies. 
Minuta, an epithet for a violent 
fever, accompanied with a ſyncope, 
which is faid to reduce the patient 


fo that he cannot ſapport it more 


than three days. 


Mirabilis, marvel of Peru, a ge- $i 


nus in Linnzus's botany. There 
are three ſpecies. 5 
N 3 (Sali) i. e. Glanber's 
dal. * 5 


Mirach, an Arabian name for the 
abdomen, or at leaſt the external 

rt of it. 4 

Miſereræ mei. This is applied to 
ſome colics, where the pains are ſo 
exquiſite as to draw compaſſion from 
a 3 the term importing ſo 
much. 


Miſaclymicus; thus ſome were | 


called, who profeſſed themſelves 
enemies to the chemiſts, and their 
enthuſiaſtic conceits 
Mifpickel, a ſpecies of Arſenic. It 
is found in various forms, in rude 
pieces, and in both regular and ir- 
regular . and is mineralized 
by iron. It is alſo found of a white 
colour, and mineralized with ſul- 
phur. ju” g 
Miel, i. e. Mi eltoe. 
A eltoe, i. e. Viſcum. 
Miſiuraæ, a mixture. It differs 


from juleps in not being tranſpa- 
rent, having ſome powders, or other 


ſubſtance, diſſolved or mixed with 
it, as a part of the whole. 


Miſy. It is a metallic recrement, 
not much unlike the chalcitis, - 


Metchella, a genus in Linneus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
 Mitella, the bandage called a 
Scarf. Es 4 „ 

Mitella, baſtard American ſani- 
cle. A genus in Linneus's botany. 


There are two ſpecies. 


Mithridate Muſtard, a ſpecies of 
Thlaſhi. ; OLE, 

Mitiridatium, the eloctary called 

* 35 — Mithridateg 


- 


y. He egumerates three ſpe- 


* 
* 


\ 
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 Mivlridate, from-Mithtidates, king Modern. © The revival of learn 
ol Pontus and Bithynia, who expe- ing in Europe was cauſed by the d. 
riencing the virtues of the ſimples ſtruction of the Greek empire at te 
ſeparately, afterwards combined taking of CI Maho- 
them; but then the compoſition met the-Great; for on that occa- 
conſiſted of but fe ingredients, viz. ſion, many learned Greeks retire d 
twenty leaves of rue, two walnuts, from that city, and brought with 0 
two figs, and a little falt: of this he them the ſciences into Italy. The 
took a doſe every morning, to guard day therefore in which Conſtanti- 
himſelf againſt the effects of poiſon. nople was taken, may be called the 
Mitra, a ſpegies of Eluela. birth-day of learning, with reſpet 2 
_  Mitrales Valvulæ, the mitral to the weſtern parts of Europe, ana 
valves. See Heart. this was on the 27th of May; 1453. j 
Mitreola, a ſpecies of Opliorrhi- All before this are ancients, all fince - * 
xa. £6 - are moderns. | „ ; | 
- Miva, is an ancient term for the Modiolus, is that part of the tre- 
form of a medicine, not unlike'a pan which cuts the bone circular, 
thick ſyrup, now called Marma- and is diſtinguiſhed into male and 
lade. c i female, as it hath, or- hath not, a 
Mixtio, mixtion. Stahl uſed this point in the middle, to fix it the = 7 
expreſſion to ſignify the union of better in its operation. Its deſcrip» 1 
the firſt principles in the moſt ſim- tion and uſe is given by Scultetus, 9 
le compounds. In the Engliſh Arm. Chir. part 1. tab. a. fig. 3: 4, 
nguage. thoſe principles of bodies and tab. 27. fig 6. „ ol 
are eophaically led a Mixt, QMochringhia, mountain: chick 
which are ſo intimately united to weed, a genus in Linnzus's botany. / 
each other, as hardly to manifeſt There is one ſpecies. © af; 4 
themſelves on the ſevereſt trials, (as Mfogilalia, poynana, from joy, * © 
in caſe of alkaline ſalt in glaſs, acid difficulty, and aancw, to ſpeak, a diſh. = 
in flint, &c.) to diſtinguiſh them culty of ſpeech. It is the P/elli/mus 
from aggregates or compounds, Acleilot of Dr. Cullen. 6 
where the texture is looſe, and the Moifture. See Water. 
parts more eaſily ſeparated. "Mela, ww, a name for the knee- 
Mniarum, a genus in Linnæus's pan, for the dentes molares, and for * 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. the jaws. It alſo ſignifies à grin- 1 
Maium. It is a kind of moſs, der. | g pi, ; 
called Mark Moſs. It is a genus Mala, a mole, or a formleſs con- q 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- eretion of extravaſated blood in the - 
; uterus, without a placenta. It hath _ bY 
Mochlia, woxnua, is uſed by the a fibrous appearance on its outlide, _- 7 
Greek / writers for the reduction of from the compreffion of the md 
iſlgeated bones, from the name of but this fibrous appearance is not 
ument much uſed therein, within alſo. *  *© a 3 
by the Latins Vectis, a lever. - Molago - Codi, black pepper. * 


+ 


+ 


Whience alſo Hypomochlion, which Molares, grinders, from molaris, a | 
ſee. 3 | - grinul-flone, Set Teeth - 28 
Mochlica, violent purges. Maelaret Glandulz. They are f 


Mocoa Stone, a ſpecies of Agate two glands, nearly of the ſame kind - +- 5 
-interſperſed with arboreſcent deli. with the ſublingual glands, ecm 
neations. of them being between the * 
| I N n 2 maſſeter "vj 


- 


* 


. F 


- 


fpecies of Allium. 


maſſeter and buccinator, and in 


- ſome ſubjects they may be eaſily 


miſtaken for two ſmall lumps of fat. 


They ſend ont ſmall ducts, which 


erforate the buccinator, and open 
late the cavity of the ok” Ol 
moſt-oppoſite to the lait dentes mo- 
lares, and from thence Heiſter, who 
Th deſcribed them, called them 
a7 | 
Moallavica. So Tournefort calls 
the Dracoceplalum of Linnæus. 
Molecules, little maſſes of matter, 


formed by the attraction termed Co- 
fe. 


Mole, kndian maſtich. 

Mollities, the ſame as | 
Ma.litias Oſtum, a ſoftneſs of the 
Re | 
Mollifeatis, a darbarous term for 
4 palſy of the muſcles in any parti- 


- cular part. 


Mollugo, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates four ſpe- 
EO Es Cadibe or dinak 

Milluge, wi adder, or 
| baſtard madder, a Geri of Gallun. 
Molluccella, Molucca balm, a ge- 
nus in Linneus's botany. He eap- 
merates three ſpecies, * 

Moly, (Broad-leaved Yellow,) a 
Moly bela na, hν i. e. Black 
Leœadl. FEES 
_ Molybdates, are ſalts formed by 
the union of the» Molybdic Acid, 
with the different alkaline, earthy, 
and metallic-baſes; there are twen- 
ty-three ſpecies enumerated in M. 


Phspurcroy's Elements of Natural 


Hiſtory and Chemiſtry, 
. Aolybdos, lead. 


© Wolyza, a head of garlic, or garlic 


which hath a head not diviſible into 
CSE inn, 
Moments, in the mathematical ac- 


_ Eeptetion, are ſuch indeterminate 


auch inſtable parts of quantity, as 


are ſuppoſed to be in a perpetual 


Aux, i. e. contiaually increaſing or 


«= Ma. C98) | 


. 


MO 
decreaſing, and they are look 
upon as the generative principles o 
magnitude; and are, in themſelves, 
ſuppoſed to have no magnitude, 
but to be inceptive only of it. And 
becauſe it is the ſame thing, if, in 
the room of theſe moments, the 
velocities of their increaſes or de- 
ereaſes are made uſe of, or the finite 
quantities proportionable to ſuch 
velocities ; this method of proceed · 
ing, which conſiders the motions, 
changings, or fluxions of quantities, 


hath come to be called Fluxions. 
Moments alſo, in a phyſical ſenſe, 


as they are uſed in reference to the 


laws of motion, ſignify the quanti- 
ties of motion in any moving body, 
and 9 ſimply the motion 
itſelf; and they define it to be the 
Vis inſita, or power by which any 
mov ing bodies do continually change 
their places: and, in comparing the 
motien of bodies, the ratio of theſe 
moments is always compounded of 
the quantity of matter, and the c- 
lerity of the moving body: ſo that 
the moment of any ſuch body may be 
conſidered as a rectangle under the 
quantity of matter into the eelerity. 
And, ſince it is certain, that alt 
equal rectangles have their ſides re- 
ciprocally proportionable, therefore, 
if the moments of any moving bo- 
dies are equal, the quantity of mat; 
ter in one to that of the other, 
will be reciprocally as the celerity 
of the latter to the celerity of the 
formey: and, on the, contrary, if 
the quantities of matter are reci- 
procally proportionable to the cele- 
rities, the moments or quantities of 
motion in each will be equal. The 
moment alſo of any moving body 
may be conſidered as the aggregate 
or ſum of all the moments, of the 
parts of that body; and, therefore, 
where the magnitudes and number 
of any particles are the ſame, and 
where they are moved with the ſame 


ec leruy, 


M O 
belerity, there will be the fame no- 


ments of the whole. 

Momentum. Some writers on me- 
chanics uſe this word for Motion: 
- (Quantity of,) which fee, and Ma- 
ments, above. 

Mombin, a ſpecies of Spondiac. 

Iſomiſcus, the part of any ow” the 
inte ee next the ee 
dentes molares are themſelves called 
Momiſei. 


Momordica, — apple, 2 genus 


in 3 s botany, He enume- 
rates eight ſ 22 

Monadelpllia, in the 18 51. 
tem, a claſs of plants, the ſixtgenth 
in order, ſo called from pore, wni- 
cus, one only, and , Harter, 
which ſigniſies a brother, is re- 


lation is "employed to expreſs the 


union of the filaments of the ſta- 
mina, which, in this claſs, do not 
ſtand ſeparate, but join at the baſe, 
and form one ſubſtance, and the 
title of the clafs expreſſes à fingle 
brotherhogd, meaning that there is 
but one ſet of ſtamina ſo united, 
which diftinguiſhes the claſs from 


the ſeventeenth and eighteenth, 


Monandria. 1 in Botany, rom nes, 
unicus and ang, maritus, à Claſs of 
plants, the firſt in order, having 
on one ſtamen or male part in 
| flower. 

'  Monarda, a genus in Linnæus's 
dotany. Heenumerates five ſpecies, 
Monelli, a —_— of Aragallis. 

Moneres. 1s properly a boat 
with a ſingle oar; but it 15 _ 
tively applied to a melancholy per- 
ſon, becauſe of his love of Poli. 
tude, * 

Money-worz. Ser Nammolaris. 


Money-wort, (Baſtard.) See Sig- - 


"thorpia. 
Monk's-hood, i. e. Aconitum, 
Monnieri, a pecies of S-linum. 
Monnieria, a genus in Linnæus's 
N There is but one ſpecies. 
" Monecarpos, i, e. Connery. 


Juteſtinum Rectum. 


NO 
eee, See Uarcornu. .j" 


¶Nonococcos Oermanica, Ds ki 
- Monocolgn. + In Paracelſus ãt is the 


Moneculus, or Monephthalmas, 2 
roller of ten or twelve feet in 8 
aud tuo or three fingers in breadth. 
It retains the dreſſings on the 
he lids or eyes. It alſo lignifies a per- 
ſon with only one eye, or with ont 
leſs than the other. Seg Monopia.. 

Monoecia, in Botany, a claſs: of 
plants the e Norder. The 
ps here oog, ee with 


- 


the numerical term, ſignifi*s a houſe, 
ar habitation, alluding to the cir- 


cumſtance that in this claſs the male 


and female flowers are fountl on the a 


ſame plant. 


Cum. 

Mononægia, or Mono ja, x 

wn the head which. inde = 
point. 

Monopetalous, frogs lueorog, ue, and 
-@rT%A0, folium, a deaf, is uſed for 


Monomackon, the inteſtinum Cres 7 


ſuch flowers as ate formed out af 


one leaf, how ſoe ver they may be 
ſeemingly cut into many mall ones; 
and theſe fall off together, See Pe- 


cata, 
Meonophyllon, one blade. Va 


Monopia, from jorecs alone, or one, 


and en, an eye, The ancient Scy- 


thians were fabulouſty ſaid to have 


only-one eye; hence were called by 


the Greeks, Menopia; by the Latins, 


Monccult; and in the Scythian lan- 


guage, Arimaſpes, Ari in that lan- 


guage ſignifying alone, and Maſpe, 
the exe. But theſe words are alſo 
uſed as No a why of thoſe who have 
one than the other. 

1A pe 


Thus a perſon is called 


* q . 
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who hath but one eye, or r leſs. 


than the other. 


2 from —_—_ and e 
perſon who hath but one teſtic ole. 


5 * * 0 e 
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* 


Monorclii c, 3 or yellow. oro | 


* 


. 


2 


many things by phy ũ 


* 


„ bird's neſt, a genus in 
Linhmus s botany. He enumerates 
two ſpecies. 

Mont, is fi guratively applied to 

Ca writers, 
and more eſpecially to any promi- 
nent fleſhy parts about the body; 
wWhence, 

Mons Feneris, the nil of venus, is 
that lttle turgeſcency of fleſſi and 
ſat that ariſes Juſt above the vulva 


in women. 
Afonſonia, a genus in Linnreus's 


botany. - He emumerates three ſpe- 
cies. 


Monfonize, a ſpecies of Lilece- 
— is generally applied to 


| he wax productions amongſt 


animals, with inſtances of which 


Tome. writers very much abound, as 
Schenckius, Parry, and others. 


* 


Montia, water chickweed, a ge- 
nus in Linnœus's botany, There is 


_ « but one fpecies. 


 MAfntinia, a genus in Linnæus's 

botany. He hath but one ſpecies. 

oon feed. See Meniſper m im, 
Mooncvort. See Lunaria, 25 Of- 


mund. 


Meor-balls, i. e. Conſerva æ gagre- 
pila. 
Moor- gerries. See Oæycoccuu. 
Moræa, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates twelve ſpe- 


cies. 
© © Morbi Organici, diſeaſes of par- 


ticular organs of the body. It is 


F-nonymous with uy: Cullen' s Lo- 


cales, 
Morbid, is rather. Lid of an un- 
er. conſtitution, or one ipclina- 


ble to diſeaſes, than of any aQually | 
under a diſtemper. * 


NMorbilli, the meaſles. This is a 


eritical eruption in a fever, well 
known in the common practice, and 


bearing this name, which is a dimi- 


: 125 of Mor bus, becauſe it hath 
en accounted 2 ſpecies > dach 


1 


3 ; 
« * k 
- ” 
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malignant or peſtilential fevers, ta 


which, comparatively, this is ſo in a 
much inferior degree. Dr. Cullen 
places this genus of diſeaſe under 


the name Rubeola, and diſtinguiſheg 
two ſpecies, viz. Rubeola Yulgarts, 


that is, when the eruptions are con: 


fluent, and hardly riſe, above the 


ſkin ; and Rubeola V. ariolaris, that 
is, when the eruptions are diftin& 
and elevated. The ſmall - pox, and 


the meaſles, appeared in Europe 
about the ſame time. 


Morbillgſa, i. e. Merbilli. 
Morbus, a diſeaſe. Hip tes 


ſays, © a diſeaſe | is that which af- - 


its a man. Galen defines it to 
be « ſuch a preternatural diſpoſition 
or affection of the, of the bo- 


dy, as primarily, and of itſelf, hin - 


ders their natural and proper ac- 
tion.“ But ſo various are the 


of defining di/ea/e, that much per- 


plexity and uncertainty are met 
with on this ſubj ect. 

Morbus Arquatus, the jaundice. » 

Morbus Attonitus, the epilepſy. 

Morbus cumitialis, is the epilepſy, 
thus called by the Romans, be- 
cauſe, when in any of their public 
aſſemblits, perſons fell down with 
this diſtemper, they immediately 
broke up the Camitia, which was 
the common appellation for ſuch . 
courts, 
| Aborbus. Coxarius. See Anand 
2 

Mord us nn the venereal diſ- 
eaſe. 
Morbus Herculeus, the epilepſy. 
Morbus Hiſpanics, the Spaniſh 
diſeaſe, i. e. the Yenereal Diſeaſe. 

Morbus Hung aricus, a kind of 
Tertian intermittent fever. Junc- 


ker calls it Febris Hungarica five 
Caftrenfis, which is of the typhus + 


kind, 

| Morbus Infantilis, the epilepſy. 
Morbus Judirus, the Indian wife 

ny early dere oor 


Morbus. 


\ 


» 


thc vomitin 
blackiſh 7 
e quantity of inſi pid, acid, or 
vieh {apap This ee is 


„ 
Morbus Magnus, the Hepſy. 
Morbus N. [aronianus. 2 far kind 


of remitting tertian fever. 
Morbus Niger, the black diſeaſe. 


So Hippocrates named it, and thus 


deſcribed it. This diſofder is known 
a concrete blood of a 
colour, and mixed with 


generally proceeded by a pungent, 


tenſive 22 in both the hypochon- 
Aria, and the appearance of the diſ- 


eaſe is attended with anxiety, a com- 


2 pain in the præcordia, and 


inting, which laſt is more frequent 
and violent, when the blood which 


Is evacuated is fetid and corrupt. 


The ftomach and the ſpleen are the 
principal, if no the proper ſeat of 
this diſeaſe. . 
Morbus Regius, the jaundice, 
Morbus Sacer, the epilepſy. 
Morbus Strangulatorius, i. e. 9. 
nanche Traclealis. 
Morbus Truculentus Infantum, 1. e, 


Cynanche Trachealis. 


" Maordehi. Thus the Eaſt Indians 
call a diſeaſe to which they are ſub- 


jet. In it the ſtomach: is diſor- 


dered, whence ariſes a perpetyal 
heat, copious ſweats, and ſuperven- 
ing cold, which weakens it ſtill 
more. 


Mordexyn: At Goa, in the Eaft 


Indies, a diforder is very common, 
- Which ſeizes the patient ſuddenly 


and unexpectedly : it is attended 
2 a continual nauſea and vomit- 
g, and often is fatal. 
Beret, . See Palla, 
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times on the ſkin, particularly about 
the forehead. - 


- Morg/ana, a ſpecies of Z yeh | 
lum. 


Mina, a genus in 11 $ 
* botarty. There is one ſpecies.  - 
Morinda, a genus in Linnæus's 


" botany. He enumerates three ſpæ- 
ie." - 
Aula, a ſpecies of Guilandina, 


* 


© Morio, female fog ones a pe- 
cies of Orcilis. 


Mor ion Indicum, the black gart of S I 


the onyx-ſtone, - 


Mer iſenia, a genus in Lianzus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. , 
Moro, an abſcefs 1 in the 9 re- 


femblin x mulb 
5 3 (Nea, LT. Adonis. | 
Morochthus, French 
"white marking- tone. 
durated is 1 of an olive-colour, 
clouded wit 
fattiſh. 


Atupidity; ſtupidity, idiotiſm, deſect 


* % 
* 
* 
* 
— e 
2 - 
CE # 4 1 
: - 


chalk, or 
It is an in- 


white, is ſmooth and 
Mo ,, ug om UWP . 


of imagination. The Greek word 2 Pg 


morofes 3 maſt with our 


Englim word fooliſlneſi, which is, 
when reaſon is fendered ſome what » 


defective. See Amentta. 


Aorofitates, diſeaſes which e ä 


it rang to pleaſe, to.gratify, or to 
ſatisfy. Dr. Cullen makes it ſyno- 
nymous - ith Dyforexie. . 


Merplara, morphew, is that frec-' 


kle or ſcurf whic breaks out ſome- 


NMorpiones, erab-lice.. 
called from their reſembling crab- 
6h. They are in the armpits, eye 
lids, eyebrows, and pUSFRES of 
grown rſons. 

Morſelli, and, 


Mor ſuli, are ancient names 1 
rms of medicines which were 

to be 9 in the mouth, as a lo- 
Zenge, the word ſigniſying a little = 


thoſe fo 


mouthful. 


Megara, a venomous bite, asthat | 


of a-v Kc. 
nl, a bite. Figuratively it 


is uſed to expreſs a ſort of pain ro- 


ſembling that which is excited by a 
bite, or by gnawing 
Mor ſus 


In Anatomy, it is the Jagged extre- 
N of the Fallopian tubes of the 


Nog 


ters. 


They are {i 


«f 


yy, A er bit. 
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- - _ vterns, In Botany, it is a ſpecies of à ſmall plant which ſmells like 
Fabio, viz. the Scabio/a ſucciſa, muſk. | . * 
„ Mfioſeleutot; a ſpecies of Hibiſtus, © 
Morus Galline. See Aline.  Mhſehus, mull, an odoriferous 
Morfus Rene, frog-bit, a ſpecies . grumous ſubſtance. The animal 
of Hydrocharis. which affords it, is the Capreolus _ 
- * Morea, i. e. Pemphiens,  , ._ Moſchi of Geſner, Moſchus. Ae 
Mortariolum. In Chemiftry, it is ferus, Linn. Fhe muſt animal of 
a = ſort of mould for making cupels Le Brun, &c. The beſt muſe is 
with, alſo a little mortar. Iu Aua brought from Tonquin, in China. 
tomy, it is the ſockets of the teeth. The college have retained this ſub- 
Mortifcatio, a mortification, from ſtance in their Pharmacopteia; a 
mors, death, and fatio to' make, is Mixture, Mixtura Moſchata, is di- 


. 1 


* 


? when in any part the natural juices reed, formerly called Julep e Mol- « 
2 loſe their proper motions, fo cho. WEN x a 
that they fall into a fermentative A/, Arabum, i. e. Abelineſch. : 


one, and corrupt and defiroy the M/quitze, a vuntaneous diſorder 


texture of the parts. in the Eaſt Indies, which ſometimes 
3 Mort i ferous, is ſaid of any thing is produced by bes and ſome- 
that forebodes death, as the Facies tim6s by the bite an inſect; 
HFippocratica, or the like. whence the name of the diſeaſe. 

=” Afraxn, ag excreſcence on the When the pimples arife on the ſkin, 


ſarface of the ſkin in any part of the an itching immediately follows, 
body, reſembling a mulberry: when which if ſcratched, is ſoon followed 
it happens on the eyelids, the Ara- y an ulcer. 1 | 


bians call it Alchrits. Mi- berrien. See Oxyceccus.. . 
Morus, a name of Ligmm Pla. © o/zilon, an epithet for the choiceſt 

A er. | cinnamon. ; ſe 
Morus, mulberry- tree, a genus in M ther waters, See Pittern. 
 Linnzvs's botany.” He enumerates Aller- vο See Carauiacn. 
ſeven ſpecies. The college have Mother-wort, (Siberian, ) a ſpecies , 

retained the fruit of the Morus nigra, of Leonurut. | 23 

Linn. in their Pharmacopœia; a Sy- Mother-wort, (Tartarian,) a ſpe- 
rup, Syrupus Fruftus Meri, is di- cies of Leonurur. 

rected. : . Motion, is a continual and ſuc- 


© AÞxi, à peſtilential diſtemper ceſſive mutation or change of place. 
d very common in Malabar and other All Motion may be conſidered either 
- paits of the Eaſt Indies, __ * abſolutely or relatively. Abſolute. 
_ ha, a ſort of liniment uſed in motion is the change of place in. 
fame parts of Germany; it is made any moving body, and therefore 
of wheat-flour and milk, and is of its celerity will be meaſured by the 
na greater chnſiſtence than what re · quantity of the abſolute ſpace which 


: quires a ſpoon for eating it with. the moveable bath run through.” 
Mack. Caſtellus fays, they are But relative tion is a mutation of I 
2 fort of roriſerous veſſels, which the relative or vulgar place of the | 
.Bilftus difcovered in the kiinies. - moving body, and fo Rath its cele- . 


"4 Mcſchatelina, i. e. Adora. It is rity accounted or meaſured by the 
ea led. Moſelnatellina, as a diminutive quantity of relative ſpace which the 

. "from Mo/caus; thet is to fav, it is movyeable runs through. All motion 
<4 | 3 =; Sth 
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is of itſelf rectilinear, or made ac- 
cbrding to ſtraight lines, with the 


ſame conſtant uniform velocity, if 
no exterual cauſe make any alter- 


ations in its direction. If a body 


movin 
ſame degree of velocity, paſs over 
two ſpaces, the times of the m- 


uniformly, and with the 


tions will be as the ſpaces. If a 
body move through two ſpaces in 
equal- times, thoſe ſpaces will be 


to one another as the velocitics of 


the motions.” If two bodies move 


uniformly, but with unequal velo- 


cities, through the ſame ſpace, the 


times will be as the velocities, If 
two bodies moving uniformly, go 


with unequal velocities, the ſpaces, 


which will be paſſed over by them 


In unequal times, will be to one 


another in a ratio, compounded of 


that of the velocities and that of 


the times. If any bodies are im 
pelled upwards by different forces, 
they will be raiſed to different 
heights; which heights will be to 


one another as the ſquares of their 


velocities; and, if bodies fall from 
different altitudes, the celerities will 
be to one another as the ſquares of 
ſuch altitudes: | dead. 
No body, naturally, and of it- 


- ſelf, can ever move in a curve line, 


becauſe all motion is originally and 


naturally in itſelf rectilinear; and, 


there fore it is impoſible for a body 
to move in a curve, or a line that 
is not ſtraight, of itſelf; for then it 


would continually, and of itfelf, al- 


is contra 


Proportionable to their adequate 
cauſes, if any degree of any force 


* 


ter the direction of its notion, which 
to the properties of Mat- 
ter, and Laws of Nature (both which 
fee.) And' farther, as all efffects are 


wil produce any degree of motion, a 
double degree of the ſame force 
will produce a double degree of mo- 


tion, a triple a triple, and fo on to 


auy ratio what ſoe ver: and this mot 


* 
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muſt proceed on in the ſame ditec - 
tion with that of the moving force, 
becauſe it is from that only that the | 


motion cannot change their directiorn 
of themſelyes. And, if any bodſ x 
be already in motian, the motion art - 
ſing from a force impreſſed, if it be 
in the ſame direction of the former 
motion, it will increaſe in proportion 
to its power; but if it be-imprefſed _ 
in a 'contrary direction, it deſtroys _ 
the former motion, Ks totally, or "M0 
in part, that is, equ 1 to the force, © © 
of the impreſſion. And, when it 
hath a direction any way oblique © 
to that of the former mation, it is 
either added to, or ſubtracted from F 
it, according as a motion ariſing fromm 
a compoſition of theſe two is de- 
termined. e 
The quantity of any motion is '- © 
diſcoverable by the joint. confidera- _* _, 7 
tion of the quantity of matter in, f 
and the velocity of, the moving bo- 
dy; for the motion of any whole, is 
the ſum of the tion of all its parts. 4 
And conſequently, if a body be 
twice as great as another, and be 
moved with an equal degree of velo- 
city, the quantity of motion is dou=- 
ble in the former; and if-ihe velo- 
city be alſo double, then the quan- 
tity of the motion will be quadruple 
of that of the latter. „ 
The quantity of motion. which © 
is found by taking either the ſam 
of motions made the ſame way, or 
the difference cf thoſe which are 
made contrary ways, is not at all 
changed. by the action of bodies 
upon one another. For action ana 
rr action are always equal, and 
therefore, they mult needs produce 
equal changes in the metions . to- 
wards contrary parts: | wherefore, 
if the motions be both according to 
the ſame directions, whatever is | 
added to the body to be moved, or 
which is forced to, give place, is 
A N nd gs ſubducted $ 
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ed by theſe two theorems. 


curve in that point. And if, when ſpaces are as the velocities, 
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| ubduRted. from the body which, bodies, if the quantity ity, of matter 
moves ox drives Away the other; ſo be the ſame, the movements or 


that the ſum remains the ſame as quantities of motion will always be 
before; but if the bodies meet with as the velocities, and vice verſe; if 
contrary directions, there muſt be the movements are as the v<locities, - , 
an equal ſubtraction of the motion the quantity of matter in the mov 


of gach; and conſequently, the dif- ing bodies is always the ſame. 
ference of the motion, made wwards 2. If the celerities are equal, the 


the contrary parts, will remain the moments or quantities of motion 


8 will be as the quantities of matter; 
This may be more diſtinctly prov: or, if the moving bodies are homo- 
. neous, as their magnitudes: and, 

1. If one body ſtrke againſt an- if the moments are as the quantities 


_ other, whether at reſt, or moving of matter, the velocities. will be 


more flowly, according to the ſame equal. 


direction with the former, then will 3. In comparing the worions. of 


the ſum of the tion in both bodies, any bodies, the ratio of the mo- 


towards the ſame parts, remain the ments is compounded- of the ratio; 


very ſame as before ſuch ſtriking one of the quantities of matter, and the 
againſt another. celerities. 1 x 


2. If two bodies move towards 4. In comparing the motions of 


each other with exactly contrary di- any moving bodies, the ratio of 
rections, the ſum of their motious to- their celerities is compounded of the 
wards the ſame parts, (which is all ratio of their moments directly, and 


one as the difference of them to con- of their quantity of matter recipro · 


trary parts,) will continue the ſame cally, 


after the ſhock as before it. 5. If the celerities of any mov: 
In motions which are accelerated ing bodies are equal, the ſpaces 
or retarded, the impetus in each paſſed over will be directly as the 
movement is to be eſteemed that times in which the motions are 
which agrees to the degree of ce- made; and conſequently, if the 


lerity them acquired. But when a times are as the ſpaces, the cele- 


motion is made in a curve, that is, rities muſt be equal. 


to be accounted the line of direc- 6. If the times are | ual, the 


tion of the motion in each moment, ſpaces paſſed through will be as-the 
which is truly the tangent to the velocities ; Ne f the 

etimes 
the motion, being either accelerated will be equal. 


or retarded, is made in a curve 5. The diſtances or lengths run, 
line, as is the vibration of a pen- are in a ratio, compounded of the 
dulum, the impetus is to be eſti- ratio of the times and celerities ; - 


mated in each point, according to. ſa that the ſpaces or diſtances move 


both the degrees of acceleration, through, may be conſidered as rect- 


and the obliquity of the tangent angles under the times and the cele- 
there... ©. 15 rities. Wherefore, if the ſpaces 
With regard to the quantities of or diſtances run, be equal, the rect- 


_ - motion, and the ſpaces paſſed over angle, under the celerity and time of 


by moving bodies, the following one moveable; will be equal to that 


"theorems are demonſtrated. under the celerity and time of the 


1. In comparing the motions of other: and therefore, becauſe equal 
i e ee 


= 


* 


1 


rectan les, with unequal ſides, have 
their fades reciprocally proportion: 
as celerity is to celerity, fo 


5 


reciprocally ſhall time be to time; 


and conſequently, when the ſpaces 
are equal, the times will be recipro- 
cally as their velocities. - - 

8. The ratio of the times is al- 
vays compounded of the ratio of the 
ſpaces paiſed over directly, and of 
the celeritics reciprocally. 

_ Theſetwo laſt theorems are other- 
wiſe. thus expreſſed ; 
When the celerity is given, the 
| ſpace paſſed through will be as the 
time; and the time * iven, 
the ſpace as the celerity: w ; 

if neither be given, the ſpace will 


be as the celerity and time con- 


junctly. 

When the celerity i is given, the 
time is directly as the ſpace moved 
through; and the ſpace being given, 
the time is reciprocally as the cele- 
rity; wherefore, if neither be given, 
the time is as the ſpace directly, and 
as the celerity reciprocally. 

Hence it is plain, that the - 
tions of all bodies are as the rect. 
angles under the velocities, and the 
quantities of matter; where the 
matter and celerity of motion bein 
given, the moment or quantity o of 
motion is given; and, if the mo- 
ment and matter be given, the cele- 
rity is given, by dividing the mo- 
ment by the quantity of matter. 

' Hence alſo may be concluded, 
that if two bodies are moved with 
equal velocities; the moments will 
| be as the quantities of matter in 
each; and vice verſa, the. quautity 
of matter as the moments ; where · 
fore, if bodies of equal bulk are 
found to have unequal moments or 
antities of motion, the quanti- 
ties of matter muſt be unequal; 
and conſequently, that which hath 


the leaſt moment, mult have more 


* 


* ) 


pores or enten urige Ne 
For inſtance, if ui 


efore, 


the other. 
globes, one of lead, and t 
of cork, having equal bu 
moved with equal ſwiftneſs, ſince 


the quantity, of motion in the former, © 


or its force to mꝭve other bodies 
will be much 
latter c it is plain there muſt be, n. 
ny mores pores or vacuities in bi, 
than in that. 

Motion, (The axis of) It is the 
fixed axis that a body moves about. 
| Metion, (Ceutre of.) The centre 
of motion of a body is a fixed point, 
about which the body is moved. 

Motion, (Direction of.) It is the 


way the body ſtands, or the right a 


line it moves in. 


Motion, (Perpetual.) This hath 4 


exerciſed the mec hanical wits of 
many ages; but is a contradiction th 
the laws of nature, See a; | 
gr +a of.) 

| Motion, ( Quantity of.) It is the 
motion a body hath both in 


to its velocity and quantity of mat- 
ter, Some call this the . mod 
of the body. 

Motion, (V oluntary.) See Maſe. 


_ cular Motion. 


Motor ii, or Motores Ge The 


third pair of nerves which paſſes to 


to the eye is thus called, from its 
influence upon its motions. 
Motore Oculorum Externi. 
are the ſixth part of nerves that 2 
out from the head. 
Moſorii, di ſeaſes from clonic ſpaſm. 
Motrix. See Vit mortix, 
Motu Abnormi, 
Fir Lines, theſe words are ſaid to 
ſignify a preternatural ſtate of the 


contraction and motion of the muſ-— 


cular moving fibres in any 1275 of 


the body. | 
Mould. See Mucor- 
Mon Ila, itt lm 
 Moul Elavon 3 
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= Morſe ' Zar, 
See Pitoſella. | 


there are a 


" AMountain-cork. See Suber Mon- 
ban 0 RY 

Mountain Poley, olium. | 
mmon Creeping.) 


% 


ee Ear (ca See Thaliana. 


© Bore Tail. See Mieſurus. 


month. This is divided, or made 


up of the lips, the gums, the pa- 


late, the uvula, and the ſurround- 


ing glands. The lips are made 


up of ſeveral muſcles; their uſe 


is to ſkut the mouth, and to arti- 


culate the voice. The gums, fee 
under  Gingive. The palate, or 
roof of the mouth, is covered with 
a pretty thick membrane, which is 
continued to the tonſils: upon it 
eat number of little 
glands, whoſe excretory ducts, pier- 


Ling it like a ſieve, difcharge a li- 


quor for the moiſtening and diſſolv- 
ing the aliments. It is an error to 
ink the palate taſtes ; for, by it, 


it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſſi the 


moſt acrid ſabſtances, The uvula 
is a reduplicate or production of the 
Internal membrane of the month ; 
its ſubſtance is very lax, and it has 


a number of fuch glands as in the 


palate; it is ſomewhat long, of a 
conic figure ; it hangs from the roof 


of the mouth, at the e&tremity of 


the paſſaze which comes from the 


; noſe, above the laryax, between 


the tonſils. It is moved by two pair 


of muſcles, the Pierygoſtapltilinus 


Externus,” and the Prerygoſtaphi- 
linus | Dnternus; which © ſee under 
thoſe names. 3 * 

The glands, which are the ſources 


of the ſpittle, that diſcharges itſelf 


into the mouth, are in great num- 
ber; of which the principal are the 


parotides, one on each fide, fituated 


under the ear, above the maſſeter 
muſcle: They are of the conglo- 
merate fort, being made up 'of a 


great number of fmaller glands, 


each of which ſends out a ſmall ex- 


— 


| ( 559 ) 


M O 
cretory duct, and they all unite and 
form one channel, called Ductus Sali 
valis Superior; which, running over 
the cheek, pierces the buccinator, 
and opens in the mouth, When'the 
maſſeter acteth in maſtication, it 
ee the ſaliva into the our. 
with the under- jaw, one on each 
ſide, are alſo of a conglomerate ſort ; 
the excretory pipes of their ſma 
glands unite, and form two ducts, 
which both together open under the 
tip of the tongue, an the inſide of 
the dentes inciſivi, where they have 


each a ſmall r at their orifice ; 


when the muſcles of the tongue or 
lower jaw act, they compreſs theſe 
glands. The ſublinguals, are one 
on each fide of the tongue; they 

have, ſometimes two excretor 

ducts, as the former, formed by the. 
union of that of each ſmall gland; 
they run on each fide” of the 
tongue, near its tip, where they 
open into the mouth, juſt by the for- 
mer, with which ſometimesthey join, 
Sometimes theie are wanting, and 
then each little gland has a duct, 
which opens under the tongue; 
when the mylohyoideus aQeth, K 
compreſſes them. The tonſillæ, or 

almonds, are two round glands 
placed on the ſides of the baſis of 
the tongue, under the common 


membrane of the fauces, with which 


they are covered; each of them 
hath a large oval ſinus, which opens. 
into the fauces, and in it there 
are a great number of leſſer ones, 

which diſcharge, through the great 
ſinus, a mucous and ſlippery 
matter, into the fauces, larynx, 
and œſophagus, for the moiſtening 
ee ugh Ir parts. When 


the muſcles of the ceſophagus act, 


they compreſs the tonſille. Beſides 
theſe, there are' a great number of. 
little glands ſpread upon the cheeks 
and lips, called Giandulæ * 

| 3 > » ana. 


he maxillares, which are ſituate 
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and Labiales, whoſe excretory chan - 


nels open into the mouth, and all of, 


them ſeparate a faliva or ſpittle, 


which conduces to the diſſolution. ' 


of the aliments. The tongue is 
connected in the mouth to the os 
hyoides, aud to the larynx, by a 
membranous ligament, which is 
in the middle of its lower fide. 
Sometimes this ligament is conti- 
nued to the tip of the tongue, 
and then it hindereth children from 
ſucking; therefore, in ſuch caſes, it 
_. ſhould be cut. See Lingua. 
Moxa, ſignifies a certain actual 
"  Eauſtic,, recommended chiefly in 
fits of the gout; though Doleus 
would alfo have it N in the 
apoplexy, epilepſy, mania, and 
, Convulfive aſthma, The thing of 
itſelf, is no more than a dry, light, 
downy, vegetable ſubſtance, ob- 
tained from a certain plant, not un- 
like our common mugwort, which, 
being applied to the fkin, is there 
ſet on fire, and ſuffered to act as a 
cauſtic. _ Mich. Bern. Valentin has 
given the hiſtory of Moxa, in a let- 
ter to M. And. Cleire. It is ſaid to 
come principally from China and 
Japan, and uſually ſold very dear. 
According to the Paris Pharmace- 
Pata, it is the down of the Artemi- 
Ja Faponica. 1 
Macago, mucilage. beg. 
" Mucedo, a ſpecies of Mucor. 
Mucharum, a barbarous word A 
nifying an infuſion of roſes, made 
with warm water, and with ſugar, 
reduced to a ſyrup. | 
| Mucifluxus Activus, i. e. Blennor- 
rlagia. 
Mucifuxus Paſſi uus, i. e. len- 
forrhea. a | 
Mucilaginons Glands. Thele are 
very numerous in the joints, and 
firſt taken notice of to any purpoſe 
by Dr. Clopton Havers, in his OMeo- 
| faith, there are two ſorts; 
. ſome are ſmall, and in a manner 
ig | 3 / 


* 


articulations. 


9 


placed all upon the ſame 
the membranes which: lie over the 
The other ſort are 
conglomerated, or many glandules 
collected or planted one upon an- 


other, ſo as to make a bulk, and ap- | 


pear conſpicuouſly; and theſe are 
conſiderable gland. In ſome of 
the joints there are ſeveral of them; 


e Sts 
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in others there is a ſingle gland. | 


For the ſtructure of theſe 
glands, they conſiſt of ſmall 
cles, which are not gathered toge 


* 


glandules, but are diſpoſed upon 
everal membranes lying over one 
another, of which membranes there 


are ſeveral in every one of theſe 


ydropical ſubjects. They. 


their blood-veſiels as. other glands) 


lar texture in their courſe, ' 


for” 


ther into ſeveral lobes, or bags of - 4 


* 
k 


& | 
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9 
large 
« ”” af 
fat 


but their veins have a ie, fo f 


retarding the return of the blooi 
from rhe glands, that the mucilagi- 


nous liquor, which is not ſeparated 


with the greateſt expedition, may 
have time to be ſeparated, as is the 


contrivance wherever a thick fluid 
is to be ſecerned. (See Animal Se- 


* 


cretion.) The large mucilaginous 


lands are variouſly ſituated: ſome 


in a ſinus formed in the joint; o- 


thers ſtand near, or over againſt the 
interſtice, between the articulated 
bones; but, in general, they are ſo 
placed, as to be ſqueezed gently, 
and. lightly preſſed in the inflexion 
or extenſion of the joint, ſo as to 
ſeparate a quantity of mucilage pro- 


portinate to the motion of the part, 


and the preſent occaſion, without 
any injury. The deſũign of all thoſe 
lands is to ſeparate a mucilagin 
Lind of liquor, that ſerves. princi- 
pally to lubricate the joints, to make 
them ſlippery. It ſerves likewiſe to 


E the ends of the articulated 


ones from attrition and heating. 


But 
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; glands, which, appear 1 3 "a 
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warm water, as the e * 


àmæus s 


"uv. 


but All this it does in conjunction 
with the MeduHary Oil (which fee), 
3 wich together is made a com- 
fition admirably well fitted for 
ole ends; for the mucilage adds 
to the lubricity of 'the oil, and on 
dil preſerves the mucilage from 
ing too thick and viſcous. The 


Doctor obſerves the fame glands to 
lie between the muſcles and ten- 
dons, and ſuppoſes that there is 
the ſame mixture of an oily and 

muci 


izous fubſtance, the one be- 


. t fat which is found be- 
tween the muſcles, and is ſupplied 
. by the glandulæ adi 


fre: the 
other being ſeparated by the mucr- 

laginons glandules, of which the 
common membrane of the muſcles 
where full. This mixture 
in the interſtices of the muſgles lu- 


| x 0-year them and their tendons, 


preſerves them from ſhrinking 
ing rigid and dry. 
bz ging/a . i. e. Lig. 


Maria. 

ala, a mucilage. It is any 
© pifeid glutinous liquor jg of with 
e ot gum 


arabic, &c. which is made by it. 


ſolving the gum, or the ſolnble parts 


of the mucil s body in water. 
Mutitage is it, that humour which 


is ſeparated from glands about the 
. Joints, in order to the eaſy motion 


thereof. 

Mucocarneut. In M. A. Severi- 
nus, it is an epithet for a tumor, 
or abſceſs, which is partly fleſhy 
und partly mucous. 


Mucor, mould, a genus in Lin- 


Fi. He ęnumerates fifteen ſpecies. 
Muceſr Glantul.e, the glands diſ- 
., &overed by Cowper in the penis, 
commonly called Cowper's Glands. 
" Macoeſum Ligamentum. It is be- 
tot the nature of a li ment and a 
_ caxtila e, and fyll of glairy matter. 


At is tuated berwixt each of the 


us 


any, of the order of Fun- 


: 1 * - | 


vertebre, ot ait hn 26-26 


cede from, or or approach nearer to 
each other. To this is owing, that 
at night a man is half an inch 220 
er than in the mornin 


Mercro, ſignifies ftrifily the point 
of a ſpear ; and therefore, figura> 


tively, | 
vero Cordis, is the pointed end 
of the heart. Thoſe leaves of plants 
which are terminated in a ſharp 
point, are termed mucronated. 
Mucronata Cartilago, and 
Mucrona tum Os, is the ſame as 


the Cartilago Enfiformis (which ſee), 
becauſe it ag a point, 


' © Macus, is moſt properly uſed for 


that which flows from ee papillary 
roceſſes through the os cribriforme 

into the noſtrils; but it is alſo uſed 
for any flim liquor or moiſture, as * 
that which anbs over, and guards 
the bowels and all the chief of 
in the body: and it is 2 
the Mucilaginous Glands, which {ce 
above. 

Mucous Bags. See Burſe Mucoſc. 

Mugitus, ſtrictly is the lowing of 
cattle ; 2 by ſome phyſical au- 
thors, and particularly Bellini, is 1 
uſed to 3 that — 4 
ſound of the voice which perſons 


utter in apoplexies, and ſuch like 


diſtempers. 

Mugo, a name for the mountain 
pine. 

Mug vel. See — and Va- 
JIantia. 

Mugrvort. See Artemiſia. 

Mulæ, puſtules contracted dr. 


by heat or cold. 


Mulberry. See Morus. 


Mule, a name of the double red 
ſweet- william. 


Mulichri ja, of, or belonging gto wo- 
men : it is ſometimes uſed tõ ſignify 
the privities, or ſo much as is called 


Cunnus. 
Mullein. See Verbgſcum. J 
* fillers, 4 genus in Linneus's 
botany. 


ſ 
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MU 
| botany. He enumerates but one 
l Medicine, See Fi 


 Mulfum, Muſus, or Mulſe, i. e. 


Hydromel; though ſometimes it ſig- 
/nifies wine ſweetened with honey. 
Multangular, from multus, many, 
4, 4 corner, is any figure 
or body, which has many angles, or 
poin corners. 
Multicapſular Plants, They are 
ſuch as have ſeveral pods of ſeeds 
ſucceeding each flower, as the ce- 
landine, &c. 


Multifidus Sine. This Fern | 


lies under the ſpinalis. 

from the roots of the nad pro 

ceſſes, and runs to the roots of the 

ſpinal, es; it is commonly 

called ranſoer/alir; and is diſtin- 

Doc into the. Tranſver, alis Colli 
and. Lumborum. he tranſ\- 
verlli lumborum is alfo called 


ene a Phd. i. e. Os Cuboies, 


—_ multipeds. They are 
ſuch as — more feet than four. 
Multi pes, a polypus. . \ 


Multifiliquous Plants. They are 
fuch as 1 1 after each flower man 
diſtinct, long, ſlender, and many 
times crooked caſes, or ſiliquæ, in 

which their feed is contained; and 


which, on ripening, open of them- 
ſelyes, and let the feeds drop. Of 
this kind are 3 c. 


Mumia, mummy. This name is 
variouſly applied. It is given to a 
human —— that is dried by the 
fun and ſands. Mumia Medullz, is 
the marrow of bones. 
mentorum, ſo Paracelſus and Hel- 
mont name a balſam, which is de- 
fined to be the balſam of the exter- 
nal elements. Mumia Tranſmarine, 
thus ſome ba ve called manna, &c. 

. i. e. Cynanche Paroti- 


e 4,2 genus in Linnæus's 
* be but. one gecies. 


K 389 125 


cleanſing 


Mumia Bie- | 


uu 


T chic! "oY 
gents, or purify. 
ers. 


Mundification, from — clean," 


and Jacio, to * 


Monti 


Mundificativa, 


an EN , as from ros, 
or matter in Nice account ”Y 


what is to be cleanfed. 
Mundui-Guacu, | the 
nut. 5 


Mungo, a ſpecies of O lee, 


Muntingia 
botany. 
cies. 
Muoides, i. e. Platyſma Myoidtes.. 
| Murex, a ſpecies of Pedalium. 

Muria, brine. It is made of . 
common ſalt, and is of the ame 
nature and uſe. An acrimony in 
the juices refembling that of brine, 
is called a muriatic acrimony. 

Muriates, are Salts formed by the 
vnion of the Muriatic Acid, with 
the different alkaline, earthy, ant 
metallic baſes ; there are thirty-eig 


a genus in Linuæus's 
here is but one pe- 


ſpecies enumerated in M. Four : 
croy's Elements of Natural n 


and Chemiſtry. 


Muriates oxi ate comb3- 


y nations of the oxigenated Muriatic 
. zcid, with potaſh, and ſoda ; there 


are two ſpecies enumerated in'M. 


Fourcroy's Elements of Natural 

Hiſtory and Chemiſtry. © | 
Murzatic, is whatſoever partakes 

of the taſte or nature of brine, or 


any ſuch like pickles, from ni, 
brine, or pickle. 


Alba. 


Murraya, a genus in Linnaus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
My/a, plantain- tree, a genus kn 


three ſpecies. * 
Maſadi, fal amtnoniac. 


 Muſcari, the muſk aeinth, 1 
fpecies of Hyacinthus. i 
Mufci, moſſes, one of the ſeven 


vibes or families of the vegttable | « 
. 
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Muriatic Earth, L e. . 


. Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 15 


-+% JF 
_ 
of o 


* 
rey, 


nifies. the 


— 


— 


£ * 


p 
kingdom, according to Linnzeus, 
and by him thus characterized, hav- 


* "as 


T3 y }. 
* 


ing antherz without filamenta re- 
mote from the female flower ; no 


pPiſtillum, and feeds without either 
- arillus or cotyledon. They con- 
ſtitute the ſecond order in the claſs 


Cryptogamia,” aud comprehend ele- 
ven genera. | 
; ble, red catch- fly, a ſpe- 


cies of Silene. 

Muſcle. It is called ue, by the 
Greeks (which word properly fig- 
niſies a mouſe,) and Fee 


from the likeneſs that ſome muſcles me 
lave'to a mouſe when ſtript of its 
kin; but others derive it from uv, 


contrahkere, which is the proper ac- 
tion of a muſcle. i 

A muſcle is a bundle of thin and 
parallel plates of fleſhy threads 


or fibres, incloſed by one com- 


mon membrane. All the fibres 
of the ſame plate are parallel to 


one another, and tied together at 


extremely little diſtances by ſhort 
and tranſverſe fibres. The fleſhy 
fibres are compoſed of other ſmaller 
fibres, incloſed likewiſe by a com- 
mon membrane. The two ends of 
each, muſcle, or the extremities of 
the fibres, are, in the limbs of ani- 


mals, faſtened to two bones, the 


one moveable, the other fixed; 
and therefore, when the mu/cles 
contract, they draw the moveable 
bone according to the direction of 
their fibres. When the muſcles con- 
tract in length, they ſwell in thick- 


neſs, 25 may be perceived by laying 


the hand upon the maſſeter, a mu/cle 
of the lower jaw, and preſſing the 


* grinders together: but this power 


of contracting or ſwelling is Joſt, 


when the nerve of the muſcle is cut 
or tied; and therefore we conclude, 


that the contraction, ſwelling, or 
motion of the muſcles, is performed 


Dy the influx of the nervous liquid 


or animal ſpirits. The illuſtrious 


— 


ſerve at the 


bein 


/ 


Baron Haller has demonſtrated that 
the arteries contribute nothing to 
muſcular motions, but ſo far as they 
nouriſh. and preſerve the natural 
ſtate of the parts; as to the peculiar 
manner in which the nerves occa- 
ſion muſcular. motion, it is ſo ob- 
ſcure, that we may almoſt deſpair 


of ever being able to 1 it. 


This is the opinion of the ſame Ba - 
ron Haller, the moſt accurate ana- 
tomiſt and intelligent phy ſiologiſt 
of the age. We mall inſert what 
he ſays upon the ſubject in his Pri- 

* Plyſiologiæ, which may 
ame time as a refu- 


tation of thoſe elaborate hypotheſes, 


which ſome writers have obtruded 
on the world for real knowledge. 


The direct manner, ſays he, by 
which the nerves excite motion in 
the muſcles, is ſo obſcure, that we 
may almoſt deſpair of ever being 
able to aſcertain it. As to the ner- 
vous veſicles ſwelling by a quicker 
influx of the nervous ſpirits, it 
is | inconſiſtent with anatomical 
truth, which demonſtrates the leaſt 
viſible fibres to be cylindrical, and 
in no part veſicular, and is likewiſe 
en e to the celerity, with 
which muſcular motion is perform- 
ed, and with the bulk of a muſcle, 
rather diminifhed than in- 
creaſed during its action. Again, 
the. inflation of the rhomboidal 
chains in the fibres is equally repug- 


nant, both to that celerity and to the 


evidence of anatomy. Finally, it 
is by no means demonſtrable, that 
the fibres, ſrom ſo few nerves, can 
be ſo numerous, or diſtributed in ſo 
many different tranſverſe direction 

with reſpect to the muſcular fibres, 


as thoſe hypotheſes require to be 
allowed. he notion of nerves 


wove round the arterial fibres, ſo 
as to contraft them by their elaſti- 
city, is founded upon a falſe firuc- 
ture of thoſe fibres, ſuppoſing _ 

| nerves 
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nerves to be diſtributed, Where fi- 


only can be traced. Moreover, in: 


ſtances of animals, which, having 


neither brains nor ſpinal marrow, 
are, nevertheleſs, very apt for mo- 
tion, fhew; that }u/cles may be ſo 
conſtructed, as to act without any 


nerves at all. Other explanations, 


derived from ſphericles full of air 
in the blood, ſuppoſe a falſe nature 


of that fluid, namely, a repletion 


pd 


of it with elaſtic air, of which it 
has none. 8 * 2 824 

This only we are certain of, that 
the nerves act not by their mechani- 
cal contraction, which is extremely 


weak, but by the power of an in- 


fluent liquid, detached, or ſome way 
actuated, with great celerity. That 
muſcle, therefore, will be contract» 
ed, to which more nervous fluid 
arrives in a given time, wiether 
that be from any impulſe of the 
will, or other canſe reſiding in the 
brain, or elſe from the power of 
ſome ſtimulus in the nerve itſelf. 


Nou whether the nervous ſiquid 
only increaſes the irritable: nature, 


or elſe augments barely the inherent 
corrugating force of the conſti- 


tuent parts in the moving fibre, af- 


ter a manner unknown to us, we 


ſee, in either caſe, that the conſe- 
. quence is the ſhortening of the fi- 


bre or mu/cle, More than this I am 
not able to diſcover. The ſame 
mucle is again relaxed, when this 


additional celerity in the motion of 


the nervous fluid is abated, and 
ſends-it only in ſuch a quantity as 


will make an equilibrium. 


The effect of motion in the mx/- 


cles is a contraction or ſhortening of 


them, by drawing their tendons al- 


choſt quieſcent each way, towards 
their middle or fleſliy belly, as to 


the centre of motion; by which 
metvs,the bones and other parts, in 
which the tendons are inlerted, are 


* 
= - 


- * 
S- 


8 


brought together in the ſame man- 3 


laments of the cellular ſubſtance ner, as wen a elt out of ie 


body contracts or draws its two 6x5 - 


tremities towards the middle part or a 


belly. Bug if one of theſe extre- 
mities be leſs moveable or more flx⸗ 
ed, then that which is more move 
able, approaches towards that When 
is more fixed in a proportion ĩnverſe⸗ 
ly as their mobility. If one end be 
immoveable, then the other, which 
is moveable, is alone brought to- 
wards it; and, in this ſenſe only, 
the diſtinction of origin and inſertion 
is allowable; otherwiſe, without 
this limitation, it may be frequently «+ 
the cauſe of error. 


0 


The ſtrength of this action in ts 


 muiſcles is very conſiderable in al 


perſons, but more eſpecially in thoſe 


who are phrenetie, and ſome ſtrong 
men; ſince frequently, with the 
uſe of a few miſclef only, the 
will eaſily raiſe” a weight greater 
than that of the whole human bo= 
dy itielf, Notwithſtanding this, 
we ſee, that a much greater part of” 
the force or power, exerted by a2 
muſcle, is always lo without pro- 
ducing any viſible effect. For all 
the mu/cles. are inſerted nearer the 
point or centre of motion than 
the weights they are applied to, 
and therefore their action is weaker, 
in the ſame proportion, as they 
move a ſhorter part of the lever, 
than that to which the weight is % 
applied. More ver, in, moſt of the 
bones, eſpecially thoſe of the limbs, 
the muſcles are inſerted at very ,_ - © 
acute angles; whence gain the 
effects which a mufcle exerts in 
action, is proportionably leſs, the 
ſine of the angle, intercepted be- 
twixt the bone and the muſcle, is 
leſs than the whole fine. "5h 
the middle part of the muſcular” 
force is loſt, becauſe it may he rec- 


Tj 


koned as a cord extended, ank . 


drawing an oppoſite weight to ite 
e , 


Py 
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. muſcles are 


Free, whereby 


- 


TY 


the two bones, from one of which 
therefore that bone bei 
they. are. bent, and of courſe, like 
an infleted cord, require a new 


them paſs over certain joints, each 
of which Fey beg in ſome de- 
a leis part of their 

maining force goes to bend the 
join to which they are particularly 
ined: Even the fleſhy fibres of 


©, the mſcles frequently intercept an- 


gles with the tendon, in which they 
terminate; from whence a great 
part of their force is loft, as much 
as is equal to. the difference or de- 


* 


50 of their inſertion and their whole 
ine. Finally, the muſcles move 
their oppoſed weights with the 


._ greateſt velocity and expedition, ſo 


as not only to overcome the equili- 


\  brium, but likewiſe to add a conſi- 
Aerable celerity to the weight, 


All theſe loſſes of power being 
computed, make it evident, that 
the force exerted by muſcles in their 


contraction, is exceeding great, be- 


yond any mechanical ratio or pro- 
ion whatever; ſince the effect 


J Ce). 
© Agin, many of the chanically. But we may however 
ſeated in the angles of conclude from hence, that the ac- 


eing moved, 


viation betwixt the fine of the an- 


* 
* * 


' 
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tion of the nervous or animal fluid 


- wivag, they move the other; and is very powerful, fince in an en- 


gine 1o. ſmall; it can exert a force 
equal to fome thouſand pounds for - 
a conſiderable time, or even for 


_ forge: to extend them. Many of many days together; nor does this 


ſeem to be otherwiſe explainable 
than by the ineredible celerity, by 
which the inſtux of this fluid obeys. 
the command of the will. But 
hew,.or from whence, it acquires 
ſuch a velocity, is not in our power 
to ſay ; it is ſuthetent, that we know 
the laws of its motion are fuch, that 
a given action of the will produces 
a new and determinate celerity in 
the nervous fluid or juice. 

The eaſy and ſudden relaxations 
of muſcles in their motion, are aſ- 
ſiſted by the actions of their anta- 
goniſt muſcles; for in all parts of 
the body every muſcle is counters 
poiſed by fome weights, elaſticity, 
and oppoſite muſcles, or a uid act- 
ing againſt the cavity of a nuſcle, 
by which it is expelled. This op- 
polite cauſe, whichever it be, con 
tinually operates as long as the ww 
cle acts, and, ſo ſoon as the addi- 
tional celerity, derived from the 
brain, abates, it reſtores the limb 


6-1 5s ſcarce ith of the whole force 
exerted by che miele, and yet on- 
M a ſmall number of thoſe mu/- 


or other part immediately to its for- 
mer eaſy ſtate, in which there is 


ba & 3Y-» 
„er: —— 


eles, weighing but a few pounds, 
are able not 'only to raiſe ſome 
thouſands of pounds, but alſo 
with a conſiderable celerity. Nor 


an equilibrium betwixt the cle 
and its oppoſing cauſe. Whenever 
the antagoniſt power is removed 
from the muſele, there are none 
of them but muſt contract, extend 


is this to be reputed any defect of ng their oppoſites, by which the 


. wiſdom in the Creator; for all 


thoſe loſſes of power were neceſſary 


towards a juſt fymmetry or propor- 


tion of the s, with the various 
motions and celerities required b 


; - . the muſcles to act in different di- 


diſtended nerves excite an uneaſy 

ſenſe, and caufe a ſtronger endea- 
vour towards recovering the equili- 
brium. Hence one of the flexor 
muſcles, being cut in two, the ex- 
tenſor contracts or operates even in 


xections; all which have no ſhare a dead body, and the reverſe. 


in the compoſition of engines me- 
3 - . F 
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But there are other means by 
ee 


— 
— 


* 


are Lace bj more woes wt and 
eafv. The large mufeles 
: which the 1 Bic. P of flexure 
are performed, being included in 
a ſtrong tendinous capſule, drawn 
and tightened by other mu/cles, 
are thus ſecured and ſtrengthened; 
fo that the muſe e remains preffed 
againſt the bone in a ſtate of con- 
traction, white the limb is bent 
without any confiderable diminu- 
tion of its power. But the long 
tendons, which are incurvated or 
extended over joints in their motion, 
are received and confined by pecu- 
liar bands, which retain them with- 
in their ſlippery channels, and keep 
them from ſtarting out under the 
ſkin, and thus cauſing ſevere pain 
and loſs of motion. The muſcles 
* which are perforated perform the 


fame kind of office in other parts. 


Sometimes the tendons are either 
carried round certain eminences of 
the bone, in order that they may 
be inſerted at greater angles iuto 
the bone which they move, or elfe 
they are inſerted inte another bone; 
from whence a different tendon de- 
ſcends under a larger angle into tire 
bone to be moved. In other parts, 
nature has contrived that the mu/- 
cles, which are derived from conve- 
nient ſituations, have their tendons 
carried round in a contrary direc- 
tion, ſo that they paſs into the paxt 
.to be moved, as it were round a 
pulley. Nature has likewiſe fur- 
rounded the miv/cies on. all fides 


with fat, which is ſpread alſo be- 


twixt their bundles of fibres, and 
the (mall fibres themſelves which lie 
contiguous together; which fat be- 
ing 1 reffed out by the turgeſcence 
of the maſelet und the fibres, render 
them foft, flexible, ſlippery, and fit 
for motion. | | | 
Moreover, the power and action 
of one muſcle, is determined by the 
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others, which ſerve either to hold 


its action from the perpendict 
the diagonal, by concurring to affift 
its foree at the fame time. | 
fore the action · of no one ele c 
be underſtood from confiderin % 


alone, but all the others muſt ike» | 


wiſe be brought into the confidera- 
tion, which are either-inferted in 
the muſcle itſelf, or into any 

the parts to which the faid muſcle 


By theſe muſcles,” variouſly aſ. 


% 


fiſting and oppoſing each other, are 


performed walking, ſtanding, flexi- 


on, extenſion, deglutition, and all 


other offices of the ſeveral parts iu 


the living body. But the ad 
the z/cle contributes alſo to a more. 


general uſe, They haſten the re- 


turn of the venal blood, by pref 
ing it out from the veins, both o 
the muſcles themſelves, as well 


— 


action of 


of the veins which lie betwixt -- 


them; for the blood in theſe veſ- 
ſels diſtributed betwixt the turgid 


bundles of a contracted muſcle; is 


by the valves determined-towards 


the heart only: they Ekewife re- 


turn the fat to the- blood, ſhake, 


- grind, or denfify the arterial blood, 


and return it quicker to the lungs. 
Again, in the liver, meſentefy, 


womb, &c. they promote the 
courſe of the contained blood, bile, 


and other juices, ſo as to leffen the 
danger of their ſituation: they 
ſerve alfo to increaſe the ſtrength t 
the ſtomach, by adding their” own 
ſtrength to it, whereby digeſtion is 


promoted, inſomuch that all ſe- 
dentarx and inactive courſes of life 
are contrary. to natures, and | pave 


the way to difeafes, from a ſtagoa- 

tion of the humours, or from à Cor-. 

ruptiou ox * of the aliments. 
. Qoa - 
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by firm ſome part, Fom hence thy * 
miele arifes, or to bend it together 
with the #u/cle, or elſe to change + 
perpendicular to 


Theres." . 


- 
- 
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© _ cumbent, 


4 ee 
Occipitales, 
| Aube lens 


 Deprimens 


 Snteruus Malleoli, 


 Rettus Palpe 


MP 


the mn/cles themſelves grow hard 
and tendinous on all ſides, render 


the parts, upon which they are in- 
cartilaginous, or elſe. 
change thoſe which, are membranous 


into a bon nature; at the ſame 


time they increaſe the roughneſs, 
protuberances and proceſſes of the 


nes, ' flatten their ſides which lie 


next to them, and dilate the cells 
| ſeated in the diploe or ſpungy heads 

of the bones themſelves towards 
© their ſtronger action. 


The muſcles are commonly diſtin- 


45 RON into thoſe which EY 


* 


{ Auricularum, 


reer Malleolt, 
bh Matleol:i,- 
Muſculus & . 
Corrugator Su 2 t, 

re Supertoris, 


Orbicularis Palpetrorum, ' 
Attellens 


Deprimens | 
Abductor oe < 


'. - Addu&or © 
 OBliguus Mayer, 


| ae Mom, fer f 


7 
4 ry” 


Attollens 


Jaws * | 
Deprimens 
Inciftous, 


Tri riangulari is, 


 Dilatans 


; 'Caninus, | 
Elevator Labii Tnferieris, 3 
ö ** | | 


4 5 


ut by too much exerciſe or action 


already diſcuſſ 


4 TABLE of the Muscl Es, um Dr. Keil. 
| \ They pull the ſkin of the forchead 79 


It te it downwards. 


” 1 1 
5 a # 
hy * 4 
i - 
« ' * * 
. Vu 


are at wk; and are-put into . 
by an inclination of the will; ſuch 
as operate ſpontaneouſly, and, can 


neither be excited nor retarded by 
the, will, as in the heart and inte 
tines; and thoſe which are — 8 | 


vient to a mixed. power, as the 

by a ſpontaneous motion, a = 
likewiſe governable by the will — 
the ſame time, as in the muſcles of 
reſpiration. | There have been vari- 


ence ; but this queſtion, ſays he, is 


in a former ſec. 
tion. 


1 


. 
oF 4 


wards. 


They pull the ſkin of the hind-head 


upwards. 


It diſtends the tympanum. 
It Adin the tym panum. 


© It, IK the ſtirrup. 


It lifts whe upper eye-lid. 


It ſhuts 


4 


th the eye-lids. 


| 


It pul? the eye forwards, and ob- 


iquely downwards. 


It ber the eye forwards, and * 


iquely. upwards. 


\ | 


It dall che u per-li ip 3 
It pulleth it app ip « 


'They pull the lower lip N eee 


diem, 


| 


+ , 


* 


- 
3 


ous cauſes aſſigned for this differ- 


> fy . 1 > | c . 
Hzematicun, 


Orbicularis, 
Buccinator, q 


Tt ranger aliy; 
 Maſſeter, 


% 
* 5 


B + 
"= 


” Pterygoidgus Internus, © 


Pterygoidezus Externus, 1h 


Quad) "atus, 


Di raftricus, 


Plerifiaphiinus Tnternus, 
Preriflaphilinus Lot 


Stybogloſſirs, 


1 


. 


Goratohyoida un, 
N tylohyoidee us, 


. Hyothyr ord cus $ 

Cricothyroideeus, - 
Cricoarytenoiacens Poſticus, 
Cricoarytaenoideus Lateralis, 


T hyroaryteenoidarus 


Arytenoidevs, | 
5 


Rectut Major, 
Rectur Minor, 


ins, © 


mplexus, 


» 7 4 = 
Py” 


” 


* 


Obliquus 


Obigu Superior, 


Inferior, 


Ma oideus, 


Rectus Lateralis, 


Intercoſtales Interni & kum, 


Subolaviut, 
Serratus Anticus., Major, 
Serratus Poſlicus S . 


7 * 


— 


4 


— 
- - 


« 


CET ** 


IItlt dilates the Gatte 


% 
„ 
* 
- * y 
* . : 
o 
. 


Rectus Internus Major, 
Rectus Internut Minor, 


F4 


1 * 
n dorms bath lips obliquely dane, f 


* por both Roatogether, * 1 
It thruſts the 1 between 4 
teeth. 8 > ' 


They pull the ju wks. wo 


1 It draws the j jaw to either bes 
It draws the jaw forwards,; ..” "ry NY 


It pulleth the jaw and the agus; 
Wnwards. 

It pulleth the jaw downwards. | 
It pulls the uvula forwards.“ 
It pulls the uvula e 
It draws the tongue 3 

It pulls it out of the mouth, 

It pulls it into the mouth. 
7: 2 the os hyoides Why" 1 the 
"I upwards and forwards. 
leth the os hy oides [owes 


a * 
3 


* 8. 


| 8 It 1 pal, it obliquely Perz | 
It pulls it obli quely wards.” 4: 


It pulls it to 3 —— ſide, and 
what upwards. pls e, 


It pulleth up and dilateth the Pha. 


; It rations the p 


t pulls the thyroiĩdes downwards. * 
t pulls the . ee : 


SF A 8 * 


It contacts the glottis, © __._ 
; They move the head backwards, _ 


f They nod the head heels, — 


TT N 
orm the Pn 
de roy head, <p poke V 
They nod the hend ——. on. 
It nods the head to nette \ 


. 


A ws a . XI 


COP 


h I \ dati 5 3 * 5 


a the con vie TY . 


* 


34 
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* 
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» 3 
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F 
: Si'y 
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PO Fate unt | 
 Odliguus Interns, þ- 


OR” ee 
_—_— Brande, 


. Lens Def, hell oe. 


' Quadratus La * 


9 * = : 
* 3 = - 
* — ® - oy A 3 % 
N o >» &. I ' 4133 & 1 
. — 4 e 
2 0 4 . = * 1 * 
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= 
KS 
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k 3 Penis, 
ver / alis Ferit 5 
2 eratores Urinæ, * 
* 2 reftores Clitgridis, 


hater Ful, 


- 


Levatores Ani, 
Sphintter Ani, 
| ates Anticus e 


2 * 


Das, IS 1 


- Rlomboider, » 
Levator Scapule, | 
Deltoides, 6 
Supra Spinatus, 
Coracobrachialis, 5 
Tieres Mayor, + / 
TEC 9 Der, 1 
ra s 8 inatus, - | 
: : 8 1 7 „ 
1 cep £ f . 


0 us ) 
| ae 8 . 


M U- 


They make the motion of the nb 


downwards in en the 


ſwifter. 3 
Its uſe is both in inf; piration: and — 4 
piration. 


b compreſs all the n- 
tained in the lower belly, alliſt 
the motion of the ra downs - 
wards, in ene N nd help to 
bend the vertebrie of the loins > 
forwards. 1 


It keeps the body ere, 


= 


It moves the body obliquely back. 
II Nuß, Wok, 1 


wards. 


It draws the acute proceſſes nearer 


one another. 


It draws the vertebra-of the loins (9) 


one ſide. 

They bend the vertebræ of the 
neck. 

It helps to bend the vertebra of ne 
oins. 

It draws up the teſticles in the at. 
of * 

It contracts the neck of the bladder, 
that the urine may not run conti- 
nually. 

They draw up the anus. 3 

It ſhuts the auus. 

It draws the the ſhoulder blade bor. 
wards. 

It move it u 8 backwards and 
downwar 

It pulls it backwards. 5 

It pulls it upwards. SIP. 


They lift the arm upwards, 1 7 


They pull the arm downrards. 
It moves the arm forwards. * 


They draw the arms backwards, 


They bend the tore am. 


Tacks * ad . 
1 f 
< { 
— 4 £ 
* * 9. * = * 0 | IA 
* 
en | 367 | * 6 
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ä | They end th be. 2 
Brachiæu Externus | 4 * 35 4% * 


2 e254 $2 Bg 2; They periorm the mation of ron: "40 2 


Rotuntus, 8 
Quaaratus, 0 8 | 2 they turn the palm palm of the 


— A Gay may poem i oe fk, AF 


© "nation, or they turn the palm 
Brevis, the hand upwards. - . * pi 5 F- 
Cubitæu⸗ Juteraus, bend s 2 . hy 
Radiæus Interns, 1 _ They Sy wall, ON COOL gp 


Cubiteus Externus, | They extend the wriſt; 


Kadi Externus, | : i 8 I 
Tal, L EN ———— 1 

VE: Fa Y. fely. 3 
7 Beit er i ' EC ho 4 - CAVE, : 


8 Be They bend the ee, NS ol 

Extenſor Digitorum 4 2 rn join > 

Lumbricalei | ' | They afiftin bending he . . 50 
1 e fin 


Interſe n Tired — Gogers to ths 9 
Buoaſſii Externh, N 8 They dr the. Fingers Hom: th 54 


Flexor Pallicis Longus. 3 mn ng We At 5; 5 
Flaror Pollicis Brevit. W i e 
Extenſor Prim: ry” ; FE, 


* 


= * < o 4 * 
— ä— C 8 - - ' 
N 1 « 
+» © w*.+ : 


5 e PLA 

Tlenr. 1᷑C draws the thumb from the bum 
a it: drawy thy Wag "to the fit 

. — | n * N © , * , gers. x . 20 . Fl ELIE) | 
Exten/or Indicis, | EW e cn RR OY 
Epos > | kann te ik r from me 


D | peo: oy 9 
„„ 


** 


— ———— — — 


Tliacus, 

Pectinæus, 
Gluteus major, 
 Gluttus medius, 4 


1 Ther ann high, 8 2 
utæus mi Oe. 

Me Triceps, © 125 F & pull the thigh inmards,. : 21 A 

132 | | "hey move che thigh outwards. | A | 


2 0 4 ae, 


* n r «. adit. 


eroneus Anticus, e3-y015 
Gaftreenemii, 0 . 3 A 1 221 8 
- Solzus, DIR 
Plantaris, ES: 


* 
- 
0 4 * 
% 
- s - * 
” N 1 
* ) 


I Dia EEG 15 | 
Obturetor Externus, Ng 
- Seminervoſus, 
| . | 
Biceps, . 20 Noi! 7 5 9 vs 24 
Gracilis,-:. va . ] 3644 © | KJ 9 avis 
Retus, Dns bas 
Yaftis —— m va | 45 
Fes 2 7 . wt 
| 8 + 22908 H ad 
Sartorins, 


A. & 4 _- . . W 
42 17 % 118 * 12 * TY! — 
KS * 


F > a [4 
* * 2 2. *. ; 
| Menon, A 


 Fibaallis Antieus, 4 o 8187 


Tibialis Poſticus, © 


 Peronceas Poſticus, - 


. . -+ 1 
ene 


Sublimis, : 235838 vn lo 
Longus, 5 | CET 
t 2k 


. 
4 * 


Brevis, 
Flexor Pellicis. 
Extenſer Pollicis. 
Tenar. 


—þ . ö 5 


Flexor Pollicis Longus. 
— — rern. 
Abdutior minimi Digiti. 2 


t 


©, They bend the foot. 


_ 
Mu. 
They help to move the thighs ob. 
liquely and e | 
p The bend e. 00 5 br 
They ——— the leg. { 


# 


It makes the legs croſs one e another. 
It turns the leg 3 in- 


wards. Vat 
It turns it a little A; | 


| They extend the foot. 

C TER, $f,» 
It moveth the foot ee, N v4, 
It moveth the foot outwards. c 


Tbey bend the * leder be. 


They extend the four lflr toes. 


# * % 
* 


ene 


It draws the great: toe from the- 


' reſt. , * = 
It draws 1 it to the reſt 


% 


Turai Interni, 2 They draw the toes to the great 
Funes Externi, | : They draw tem from the great 
ieh, . 3 all the toes cloſe to one 
er another. FREE! 1 

* fa a four hundred and feng. b muſcles in the 2 40 | 8 4 

2 


; "Muſtovy Graſs, a variety of the ; Muſculasi is PR i. e. Scale 
White {ſpecies of Mica, conſiſting of 


Iaminæ, which frequently are very 
large, LPR to a great Oy 
nels,” * 9 IL . For 


ris Externa Arteria. 
Muſcularis Vena, 


branches of the external jugular: 
it ſpreads i1 in the muſcles vel co- 


f E 


the upper 


$ 


9 


* 
* 


alſo called Muſculoſa. Winſlow de- 


* 


n 


* 0 


e une pad jc of the l. he ini all their parts; every wave, 


merus. 


therefore, or undulation of the ir, ; 


| et Cen Net. | gee which is made by the muſical inſtru- 


Cervicaler. 1 


* , 185997 ment, gives t 


Aeli eee Membrana, body, niore or leis, according to 


nies its exiſtence. Others deſcribe 


it as confiſting of ſome ſmall fibres 


lued together, .a proper quantity. 
of which is — * b = cellu- 
lar membrane, which fills, up the: 
_Interſtices of muſcles. + 

l Anterior Mallei, i. e. 
ul s Externus Auris. 


| . Externus Avis du Fan 


Winſlow calls it Myuſculus An- 
= Mallei. It is placed in à fiſ- 
| lure on the temporal bone, above 
the glenoid cavity, where the lower 


Jaw. plays, runs in ward, and is in- 


ſerted into the Ravian proceſs of the 
malleus irregularly. forwards from 
the incus, and, by taking off from 
the vibratory motion of the bones, 
it is ſuppoſed to fit the ear for reco- 

ei weaker ſounds. 


wy "ST * 


Muſeulus Extermus. "Mallei, i. e. 


23% Membrane Tympani. '. 
Muſculus "Internus... Mallei, i. e. 
Laxator Membrane Tympani. | 
Muſculus Superior Mallei, . 
Tenfor Membrang I ympani. |, 
Muſculus Jubæ Novus, i. e. Cir- 
cumflexus Palati. 
_Maſeus, moſs. See Mufes. 


. NN. cup- moſs. * | 


ſpecies of Lichen 
uſcus 8 oaklu ngs, on 
_— It grows. 3 ay 
on oak trees. . 
+ Mrfrooms, See Aearicus. 
Mui... 
bodies, is to be underſtood by thoſe 
only who are apprized of the ſtruc- 
ture of an animal fibre, (which. ſee 
under Hire.) For, according to 
that contexture, it is very plain, that 
the leaſt ſtroke imaginable upon it, 
muſt move its comp machinu- 


* 
ws, 151 TY RR LEE 8 „„ 


Its effects upon human 


their degree of tenſion, correſpon- 


dent concuſſions, hereby all the 
machinule are ſucceſſively moted, 


from one to another, throughout : 
the whole thread: and, conſequent · 
ly, the ſpirits are not only raiſed; . 


or made finer, but the other animal 


.. fluids are alſo more briſkly aghated, 
and their 


reternatural c 
and viſcidities deſtroyed. And this 


advantage has muſie above any other. 


exerciſe, that thoſe concuſſions, 
made upon the fibres thereby, arg: 


— quick, and eaſy; n 


nervous fluid is: not only mote 
briſkly agitated, but alſo the natu- 


ral contextures of all the animal 


threads are better preſe rved, by their 
being never oxerſtrained hereby, 


as they frequently are by other 


exerciſes. And, u 


ooo this view, 
the extraordinary. e 


a wonder; and it is rather to be ad- 


ow that it is not much more 5 


ht into uſe. 

9 enda, a genus in; Linneus's 
botany. He enumerates tuo ſpe- 
cles. / . abt: + 

Muftard. See San A 

"Muſtard, (Baftard Tower.) See 


Aradbis. 


tells, 
of Jheris. 


Officinale. See trio and S: 2 
of which it is a name of ome * 


ies, 
.. Muftard, 7 Mee See Turriiir. 


| Muſtard, om veg, . 2 ; 


ola, 
ie. a Tee Clone. 


— 


- 4 


fibres of the whole 


eſions N 


of mice, 
vpon many diſtempers, ceaſes to be 


* Mujiard, (Buckler's J See Piſs | 
aber, (Field T Feacl 0 a f. pecies 
Muſtard, (Heede. j See Eryfmum | ; 


. * - 
Muftum, 
* 
4 . . 


. 


* 
1 
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p 
: 
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| tany. 
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M V 
Muftem, muſt. It is the fac cha- 


rine juice of ſeveral fruits, ſuſcepti- 
ble of the ſpirituous Termentation, _ 
and particularly of grapes, before 


the commencement ot this termen- 
tation. * 


Mt, the white cabs of ure. 
Mutellina, Alpine ſpignel, a ſpe- 


cies of Phellandrium. 
Moria, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
He hath but oue ſpecies. 

utitas, dumbneſs. 


Claſs Locales, and order Nyſcineſæ. 
He — three ſpecies; 1. 
Matitas Organica, as when the 
tongue is taken away or injured. 


2. Mutitas Atonica, as when the 
nerves of the tongue are wounded, 
3. Mutitas Surdorum, 
as when children are born deaf. 
'" Mutitas Gloſſolyſ, a partial palſy. 


or paralytic. 


' Myagrum, gold of pleaſure, a ge- 


nus in Dr 's botany. He enu- 
merates ten ſpecies. 
Myces, uurne, from b, fo wes; 


| 27 up, or obſtruct᷑. 
- .Clofing, or obſtruction. 


It is a winking 
It is ap- 
plied to the eyes, to ulcers, and to 
the viſcera, eſpecially the ipleen, 
where it imports obſtructions. In 
Surgery, it is a fungus, ſuch as ariſes 
in ulcers and wounds. Some writers 


ſpeak of a yellow vitriol, which i is 


called Mee. 

Myclilliſmos, . abt Wy 
to mutter, or groan. In Hippocrates 
ir is a ſort of ſighing or groaning 
during reſpiration, whilſt the air is 
forced out of the lungs, 

M4 fyconoides, an 8 for an ul- 


cer Thich i is full of mucus. 


Myer, the noſe. 

- *"Myeres, worrupes, the noſtrils. 
Mydefis, urdneig, from uam, to 
abound with moiſture, It imports in 

neral, a corruption. of - any part 
2 a redundant moiſture. But 
Galen Apples 1 it ay to Ie 


pa 


n 


Cullen 
ces this genus of diſeaſe in the 


Fauces. 


M.Y . 
Mydon, Haden, fungous fleſh in a 


ſtu ous ulcer. | 

driafis, wvhiacr, a preterna- 
W 4 dilatation % the pupil of the 
9h oe The ſame as Anaxrefs, which 

Myginda, a genus in Linneie's: 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. | 

Mylacris, the knee- pan. 

Ale, won, the knee · pan, or a 
mole in the uterus. 

Mylogleſſum, from pun, mola, or 
dentes molares, the grinders, and 
Ne, lingua, the ton e, A pair 
of muſcles, is thus called, becauſe 
they ariſe about the back ſide of the 
grinding teeth, and are inſerted into' 

ligament of the tongue ; they 
hel ull it upwards. See Tongue.” 
idei. Theſe muſcles riſe. 


| with a ws baſis, from the inferior 


1 the lower jaw, and are in- 
at the baſis of the os hyoides. 
Mylon. See Staphyloma. 
2 from err. the 
dentes molares, and 0a tur, 
So Dr. Douglas XS the 
genio-pharyngwsi. 80 alſo the ce+ 
phalo-pharangzi are called. - 
Myocephalum, juvorefato, from 
peuizy, @ fy, and z:pann, the head, 
a humour in the uvea tunica of the 
eye, which reſembles the head of a 
Del. 80 vogel calls in- 
fammations in the muſcles of the 


bell ; 
Hon Platyſma, rags Ku, a mu. 5 
cle, and ee, broad, i. e. Platy/ma. 
Moider 
Myologia, from uubr, mu 
muſcle, and %, dice, to tell, 
ſcription of the muſcles, i 
Hepia, | 
Myopiaffs, and, 12 
Myops, from uu, a monſe, ant, 
ol, oeulus, an eye, mouſe- eyed, or 
pur-blind, is When the eye is o 
convex, that the rays unite before 


5 a 


_ is a de- 


oy come to the retina, which 


makes 


' 


* 
= " ties. , 


* 


” 
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whence the name. : ir 
| Marccalon, a,growing of the tu - 
nica uvea over the ſignglt. 
Metin. In Sagar's Noſolog y,: it 
3s the rheumatiſin, particularly when 
it affects the muſcles of the limbs 
proceeding from the joints. | 
Meeris from H, & mouſe, and 
ve an car, ſcorpion-graſs, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany. He enume- 
rates five ſpecies and three varie- 
Myoſurus, mouſe- tail, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. There is but 
one ſpecies. PET 
Myotomia, from fever, muſculus, a 
muſcle, and rπ , eco, to cut, is a 
ditſeftion of the muſcles. 
Myrepſca Oleum, oil of ben-nut. 
. Myrica, a ſpecies of Tamariſt. 
Ivica, candleberry-myrtle, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates ſeven lpecns-; + | 
 JAfyringa, or Myrins, a barbarous 
word tor the membrane of the ear, 
called the drum. $A d 
Mrioplyllum, water-milfoil, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates two ſpecies | 
Afpriftica, the nutmeg and mace- 
tree, a genus inthe Linnzan botany. 
There is but one ſpecies, « 
 Myriflica Nux, nutmeg. 
 Myrmecium, a -moiſt ſoft wart, 
about the ſize of a lupine, with a 
broad baſe, deeply rooted, and very 
painful. It grows on the palms of 
the hands and ſoles of the feet, 


Ao 
Myrm, wor, an ointment, a me- 
_ dicate\| oil or unguent. 
Myro/ma, a genus in Linnæus's 
© botany. There is but one ſpecies, 
. Myrexylony a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. There is dut one ſpecies. 
Amd, a gummy reſinous con- 
ertie Juice, of an oriental tree, of 


7 


* 
. 


den enpl yed alſo externally as 2 p 


Compoſita, formerly called Elix. 


merly called Eljx. Myrrh. Com p. 


Myrobalanus, a ſpecies of Spen- 


which we have no certain account. | 
It is a warm corroborant, deabſtruQ --- 
ent, and antiſeptic. It is. given firm 
a feu grains to a ſeruple and up- 
wards, in uterine obſtructions, ca- 
chexies, putrid fevers, & c. and of- 
vulnerary, and in caſes of mortii. 
cation. Like other 6 79 4 
may be totally diſſolved in prof 
ſpirits. Theſe tinctures axe: muen 
uſed for cleanſing ulcers, and pro- 
moting the exſoliation of carious 
bones. The college have retained - 7 
this medicine in their Pharmaco- . 
peeia ; it enters the Tinctura Albs  Þþ 


Aloes; the Tinctura Myrrhæ; the " 
Tin&ura Sabinæ Compoſita, for- 
| 


the Pulvis Alotticus cum Ferro, in- 
ſtead of the Pil. Ecphract. the Ful- 
vis e Myrzha Compoſi us; the Pi- 
lulæ ex Alod cum Myrrha, formers © 
ly called Pil. Ruſi; the Pilue  þ 
ummi, formerly Pil. Gum. Þ 
_ Myrrlis, (Canadians) a ſpecies ß 
Si ſan. 69 0 hg 4s a 
 Myrfire, a genus in Linneus's bo» 
tany. There is but one ſpecies- 
Mritiſermes Glandulæ, from r- 
tus, myrrle, and forma,' ſhape; are als” 
ready deſcribed. See (Generation / 
(Parts of, proper to i .. 1 51, 
Myriillus, black whorts,.whogtle. 
berries, or bilberries, a ſpecies ß 
Vaccine we Bo ee” 
| Myrile. See 
ride, 


rica. | 


M;rius. Kg you? 
Candleberry.) See . 
Myrile, (Cape trifeliated,) a fpes » | 
cies of Mhrice. | Moen ones, Ma60eh » 

Myrtle, (Dutch.) See Gal. 
Myrtle, (Oak-leaved,) a ſpecies 
of Africa. .:; e hr ES RR 
My toclieilides, a name for the” 
Nymph of the female pudend. 

Myrton, rows _ "Ie to poration 
Ayres, the myrtle, a genus in 
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38 he OE There are four. than the ſecond, &c. Of this ker | 
wen Tpecies. - -» are two kinds; the firſt i is when the 
arm Brabantica, the gale, deer pulſe ſo finks as not to riſe again; 
8 willow, or Dutch mm IR. other, when it returns a in.” 
ES Aae, i. e. Hi r ee ee ma. thts Bot! are 
Mrotum, a kin of food made eſteemed bad op oy 
8 of garlic, onions, and r bruiſ-. Myra, cul I ſebeſten, a « the. 
ed together. cies of Cordia. 
3 an epithet for a ſort of Wee, a ſort of tumor; 
— N when the ſecond alſo called Macocarneus, OY 
ee * e e | 9 an 11 1 
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, In preſcri 404 dene uſed a bash an hab and rogged'bo 
N' to n peer number of dies. J Na 
things, e 5 No vi: is fix Nuttir. According to Schenkius, 
cloves. tit is a yiolent flatulence, which 
Nada, an apoſtemation: of the paſſes from one limb to another. 
breaſts, particularly thoſe of women. Nana, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
Naducem. So Avicenha calls a tany. He \rnuniierates two ſpe- 


* 


| _ - mole in the womb, - cies. 
k «Nev, fignify thoſe kt what Nana, or Nana, the pine ap- 
are made upon the fœtus, by the ple. 
955 5 of the mother, i in long- Napæa, a genus in Linnzus's 
ey thing. botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
Net — cowhage, or cow- 8 
Mepeca, long - fruited Ceylon ju - 
Nails. They ſeem to be of the 8 a ſpecies of Ramnur. 
ſame nature as the hoofs of other Napellus, large blue aconite, a. 
animals, which ate nothing elſe ſpecies of Aconitins, ** 1 4 
but a number of ſmall huſks, which Napla, orange · flower . 
anſwer to ſo many papillæ of the MNaphtha, a. It is the thinneſt 
ſkin. - From' whence may be con- of the liquid bitumens; it is a per- 
cluded,” that the nails are nothing fectly fluid, thin bitumen, or mine- 
b the covers or-ſheaths of the Pa- ral oil, clear and colourleſs as cry(- 
pPillæ pyramidales of the ſkin on the tal, of a ſtrong ſmell, extremely ſub-" 
_ __,_ _ extremities: of the fingers and toes, tile ſo light as to ſwim on all known 
which dry, harden, and lie upau liquors, ſpreading to avaſt ſurface on 
one another. Their uſe is to de- water, exhibiting rainbow- colours, 
fend tte ends of the fingers in and is * inflammable, ['Phis- 
Bs OE BAIT eat NY name 
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me is given n 
parated by nature or by 


art from petroleum or other bitu - 


* 4 matter. Petroleum is a 


groſſer oil of this kind. 
Noazpobraſſea, turgep-rooted. cab- 
bage , a ſpecies of Braſſica. . 
5 apta, i, e. Naphtha, alſo the tu- 
mor called Nata, or Natta. 
2 navew, a 1 5 Brof 


gp muſtard, - | I he 
. , Narce, rapxn, whence Narevtica, a 
tor por, Or «lullneſs of ſenſation. It alſo 

Ggnifies a ſtupefaction of the ſenſes 
by medicines, in order to render a 
EY ——— leſs ſenſible of pain. 
Narciffus, daffodil, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 

fourteen. ipecies. 
.*» Narciſſus, (Baſtard.) See Nar- 

" us P/eudo, 5 

arciſſus, (H. etticoat. 
ee an 5 

Nareiſſus, ene See Ti a- 
eta. 

Narciſſus, (Pſrude,) baſtard - nar- 
eiſſus, or wild Engliſh daffodil, a 
ſpecies of Narciſſus. 

Narcofis, rapuwoi, ftupor, nembueſi, 
a ſtupe faction. a 

Narcotics, 222 Under this 
term is concluded all that part of the 
Mater ia Medica, which any way pro- 
duces ſleep, whether called by this 
name, or Hypnotics, or Opiates. But 
although many of this tribe ſtand, 
with ſome authors, in the rank of 
poiſons, yet we ſhall not here enter 
into the controverſy, whether ſuch 
things can be medicinal, or whe- 
ther a medicine can poiſon ; be- 
cauſe it is certain, there is truth 
on both ſides the debate. Theſe 
are inſtruments, whole” agency lies 
very remote from the reach ot our 
ſenſes, as wonderful effects are of- 
ten produced almoſt cm unheeded 


PTY 


cauſes. only a 
T0 eee the manner. of ret ang 2 OY from ang | 


: 
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— uſes in many caſes, we-thould 


be before · hand Abel appriſed * 7727 
their natures, and ways WOE: 
And, in order hereunto, it is necel- 


of act 


fary, beſides ſome other — 
to define diſtinctly What ſleep i, , 


rather, (to avoid confuſion and di- 
pute about words,) what 1 "4 


there is between an animal 
when aſleep and when awake. 
Firſt then, there is no one Ms 


knows, that in ſleep there is i ce. 


ſation from action. When waking, | 
we walk, diſpute, move this, r 

that limb, & c. but in natural and 
undiſturbed reſt, there is nothing 
of all theſe : that is, whereas be- 
ing awake, we do perform fſeyeral 


motions by the voluntary contrac> 


tions of our muſcles; when afl. | 
thoſe muſcles. only are cofftratted, . 
Whoſe action is, in a manner, inve- - 

luntary, or to which the mind has 
ſo conſtantly determined the ſpirits, 
that it does it by a habit, without” © 
the intervention of the reaſoning. - 


faculty. Such are thoſe of the 


heart and breaſt. 80 that there 
is, at this time, a kind of relana-̃ 


tion, or looſeneſs of the _—_ 
fibres of the ſeveral members ; 

at leaſt, ſuch a quiet 'poſition- "an 
tate of them, by which all the 


antagoniſt- muſcles are in æquili- 
brio and equality of action, nat 


overpowering one another. For. 
this, indeed, ſeems to be one great 
deſign of. fleep, to recover to the 

arts, over-ſtretched by labour, their 

ormer force: and, therefore, we 
do naturally, — _ 
ſelves to re y into that 
poſture, which —— maſt / Naa the 
partic ulalyweaied limbs, and.con- 
duce to this end. 


In the next place, it is 3 
that there is, in fleep, not 
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fing our. 
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- of moſt of our bodily. organs, but 
'&venofourthinking faculty too: that 
is, à ceaſing from ſuch thoughts, 
as, when waking, we are exerciſed 
about, which ve do reflect upon, 
and will, t employ our mind with. 
For, though dreams are thoughts, 
pet [they are im „and inco- 
| Eu ones: and are, indeed, either 
Fo fai t and languid repreſentations, 
as to be conſiſtent with our fleep, 
as ſome may be; or elſe, it they be 
ſtrong and lively, th y are, as "_ 
one knows; the interruption and di 
turbance of it. From hence it will 
follo v, that the motion of the ar- 
terial fluid muſt be, ceteris paribus, 
more ſedate, even, aud regular, in 
the time af fleeping, than waking. 
For, beſides the various alterations, 
which, in the latter ſtate, this re- 
ceives from the ſeveral paſſions of 
the mind, the very contractions of 
the muſcles themſelves, in exerciſes 
of the body, do differently forward 
its courſe; whereas, in fleep, the 
force of the heart and pectoral muſ- 
cles, being more conſtant ani uni- 
form, gives it a more calm and e- 
qually continued impulſe. Hence 
alſo, it will come to paſs, that the 
influx of the liquor of the nerves 
into the organs of the body, as al- 
fo its influx toward the brain, is, 
in ſleep, either none, or very in- 
conſiderable: that is, that this 
guid has, at this time, but little 
or no motion. For it is muſcular 
action and ſenſation that requre 
it to be thus determined. this way, 
or that, which are now hardly any. 
And yet, by the arrival of blood at 
the brain, this juice will ſtill be ſe- 
parated there, fit to be derived into 
its canals or tubes. So that by this 
means, there will de a kind of ac- 
cumulation, or laying up in ſtore, 
of ſpirits, for the office, and re 
quirements of wakin | 


Thus we may, in Kort, look up- 


„F 


on the time of watching, 45 the ; 


time of wearing out, or the de- 


ſtruction of the animal fabric; and 
the time of ſleep as that in which 
it is repaired and recruited : not on- 
ly upon account of What we have 
juſt. mentioned concerning the ner- 
vous liquor, but alſo, with reſpect 
to all other parts, as well fluid as 
ſolid. For, action does neceſfarily, 
by degrees, impair the ſprings and 
organs: and in motion, ſomethin 

15 continually abraded, and ftruc 


off from the fibres, which cannot 


otherwiſe be reſtored, than by 
their being at reſt from tenſion. 
Beſides, that fuch a regular and 
ſteady courſe of the bloyvd, as 
has been obſerved to be in 

is, by far, more fit and proper fo 
nutrition, or an appoſition of parts 
to the veſſels, which an uneven hurr 


> 


of it is more apt to tear off and 


waſh away. | 
The caſe being thus, it is very 

plain, that whatſoever can induce 

ſuch a diſpoſition on the fluids and 


muſcular parts of the body, as this 
ve have deſcribed, will cauſe fleepi- 


neſs. And, in like manner, when 
any thing interpoſes and hinders 
this compoſednels and tranquillit 
the removing the impediment will 
be the cauſe of ſleep; inafmuch 
as this is only reducing the animal 
&conomy to its right ftate, in 
which, by natural order, there 
muſt be à ſucceſſion of fleeping 
and , waking. Thus it appears 
how neceffarily continued exerciſes 
cauſe fleep, fince theſe do exhauft. 
the juice of the nerves, that is, 
both leſſen its influx into the organs 
of motion, and incline the mind not 
to determine it any longer that 
way ; upon the account of the pain, 
and uneaſineſs, with which too vio- 
lent a tenfion of the part is ulways 
attended; which, therefore, we muſt 
deſire to relax, or lay to reſt. 
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That fleepineſs which follows, throw off the enemy, and remove 
upon à fulneſs of the ſtomach, the ungrate ful ſenſation, 8 
| hor eating or drinking, is ow- Now, the conſequences, which 
differ are aſcribed to a pleaſing ſenſe of 
this part, are only juſt the contrary - ' 


ing to a different cauſe ; and does, 
| indeed, ſo nearly fall in with the | 
effects of opiate medicines, that of theſe, which the oppolite affec= 
it requires à particular conſidera-, tion of pain induces. , And, indeed, 
/ Hd N. 241 22 and pain are two great 
As hunger, or the emptineſs of ſprings of action in the animal 


the ſtomach, is a painful ſenſa- œconßẽãmmy. The chan they 
tion, ſo the ſatisfying or removing make in the fabric, are the cauſes 


of this is a pleaſing and agreeable 
one. Now, all pain is a ſtimulus 
upon the part affected; and this, we 
all know, being attended with con- 
tractions of the pained membranes, 
cauſes a greater afflux than ordina'y 
of the nervous juice that way. O 
the other hand, pleaſure, or a de- 
lightful ſenſation in any part, is ac- 
companied- with a ſmooth undula- 
\ tion, and eafy reflux of the liquor 


of many effects, which ſeem ſur 
priſing, becauſe we do not re 

the mechaniſm by which they are - 
produced : but, theſe muſt be more. 
confiderable in the ſtomach, than 
any where elſe; this part being, 
for many wiſe purpoſes, of ſo acute 
a feeling, that ſome philoſophers” © 
have, for this reaſon, thought it to 
be the ſeat of the ſoul. wb 
Beſides theſe conſiderations, it 


of the nerves towards the brain. 
This is, as it were, the entertain- 
ment of the mind, with which be. 
ing taken up, it does not determine 
- the ſpirits to the organs of mo- 
tion: that is, there is ſuch a re- 
laxation of the muſcular fibres, 
and fuch a diſpoſition of the ner- 
vous fluid, as we haveobſerved to be 
neceſſary to fleep. And this is the 
reaſon of that chillineſs in the limbs, 
Which is commonly complained of 
after a good meal. | | 
If it ſeems ſtrange that a plea- 
ſure in the ſtomach ſhould fo power- 
fully influence the mind, let it be 
conſidered, on the other hand, how 
violent effects an uneaſy and dif. 
agreeable ſenſe in the fame parts 
does produce ; what a terrible ago- 
ny two or three grains of crocus 
metallorum throws the whole fabric 
into; how readily the fluid of the 
nerves is, with a more than ordi- 
nary impetus, determined, and com- 
manded into the mufcles of the ſto- 
mach and abdomen, in order to 


3 


may be taken notice that the ſto- 
mach, being diſtended with food, 
preſſes upon the deſcending trunk 
of the aorta, and thus cauſes a a 
greater fulneſs of the- veſſels in 
tne upper parts; whereupon the 
brain is loaded, or the derivation - 
of ſpirits into the nerves diminiſh- 
ed, upon which inactivity or drow. 
ſineſs enſues. From hence proceed 
thoſe fluſhings in the face, reds 
neſs, &c. after plentiful eating and 
drinking, moſt viſible in thoſe 
whoſe veſſels are lax and weak; as 
in exhauſted and hectic wy they 
more eſpecially are. Thus we may, 
without the aſſiſtance of the ney 
chyle entering into the veſſels, ac. 
count for that inclination to fleep, 
which follows upon a full ſtomach: 
though we muſt alſo allow the dif- 
tenſion, from this, to be a conſider- 
able cauſe of the ſame effect. 
But this does not happen immedi- 


a'ely, nay, ſometimes, aps, not 
within two or three 


eating : and the ſudden drowfinefs 


ours. after 
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more ſ{peedy:a.teration. es A 
Nov, to apply this more ſtrictly, 
it may be necelliry to conſider yet 
more nearly the effects of an opiate 
or narcotic; firſt upon the ſtomach, 

and afterwards when they have paſſ- 
ed the primæ viz, upon the arterial 
fluid itſelf. 8 ; 

Aa agreeable ſenſation produced 
in the ſtomach, together with a 


__ diſtenſion of its membrane, has 
been already obſerved to be the 


cauſe of that ſleepineſs to which 
we are ſo inclinable after eating. 
The one of theſe engages the — 


the other acts upon the body. For, 


pleaſure amuſes the ſoul, as it were, 
fo that it does not think, or exer- 
eiſe itſelf about any outward ob- 
ie&s; that is, it is inclined to reſt, 
and the fulneſs of the veſſels in the 
brain checks and hinders, in ſome 
meaſure, the derivation of the ner- 


vous juice into the organs. Now, 


they who take a moderate doſe of 
an apiate, eſpecially if not long ac- 
cuſtomed to ſuch things, are ſo 
tranſported. with the pleaſing ſenſe 
it induces, that thev are, as they 
often expreſs themſelves, in hea- 
ven; and, though they do not al- 
ways fleep, (which proceeds from 
the preſentation of, pleaſing images 
to the mind being fo ſtrong, that, 
like dreams, they do over-cagage 
| 7 fancy, and. ſo interrupt the 
te of reft,) yet they do, however, 
enjoy ſo perfect an indolence and 
quiet, that no happineſs in the 
world can ſurpaſs the charms ct fo 
-agreeable an extaſy. 8 
Thus we bave, from theſe me- 
dicines, but in a far more eminent 
degree, all thoſe effects which were 
obſerved to follow upon that grate- 
ful ſenſe in the ſtomach, which a 


mocsrate fulneſs produces, For no 


(6576 
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to affect our ſenſible membranes, as 


layed, by the ' ſmoothneſs of ſome 
which are lubricating and oily : 
for, they lightly rarify the juices of 


the ſtomach, and cauſe a pleaſant 
titillation of its nervous coat, Wwhere- 


by there is induced an , agreeable 
plenitude, and the mind is enter- 


tained with ideas of ſatisfaftion and 


delight. And thus we eaſily fee, 
upon w echaniſm the other vir- 


tues of - opiates do depend: for, 


their eaſing pains, checking evacu- 
ations, &c. proceed not. only from 
the mind's being taken up with a 
pleaſing. ſenſe, whereby it is di- 
verted from a diſagreeable one, but 
all pain being attended with a con- 
traction of the part, the relaxation 
of the fibres, which they cauſe, 
eludes and deſtroys the force of the 


ſtimulus. 


In like manner, in immoderate _ 


ſecretions, there is moſt commonly 
an irritation of the organs, the re- 
moval of which will abate the diſ- 


NA 15 
muſt (as well as the preſent refreſh- bodies are ſo fit and able, pally 
ment and reviviag which meat. 


gives) be chiefly owing to ſome thoſe which conſiſt of volatile parts, 
whoſe activity is tempered and al- 


* 


% 


charge. And herein lies the incraſ. 


ſating quality of theſe medicines, in 
that, the twitching ſenſe upon the 


membranes of the lungs, bowels, 


&c. being leſſened, the ſharp hu- 
mour is ſuffered to lodge there in a 
greater quantity, before it is ſo 
troubleſome to be thrown off and 
expelled: it being all one, as if there 
were no irritation of the part, if the 


uneaſy ſenſe thereof be not regarded 


by the mind. Thee effects will be 
heiglitentd by the mixture of the 
narcotic particles with the blood; 


' which is hereupon racefied, and dif. 


tend its veſſels, eſpecially thoſe. of 
the brain; and thus does ſtill, to a 
greater degree, leſſen the influx. of 


the nervous ſtuid to the parts, x | 


preſſing upon the tubuli, or litt 
canals, through which it is de- 
| rived. 
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ration, until the help of hemlock © + | 


"Byzd, This is the reaſon of that 


difficulty of breathing, which they - 
do, for a time, experience, who” 
take theſe kinds of medicines ; this 


ſymptom being infeparable from 
the rarefaction of the blood in the 
lunge. 
— hence it appears, that the 
action of theſe medieines, and par- 
ticularly that of Opium, is very ana- 
„ lagous to that of other volatile ſpt- 
rits; only, that a ſnrall portion of 
the former has a force equal to that 
of a greater quantity of- the latter. 
And this is very evident, in thoſe 
who accuſtom themſelves to take 
large doſes of opium, as the Turks 
aud Perſians do, to that degree, 
that it is no uncommon thing there 
to eat a dram or two, at a time; 
for the effects of it, in them, are 
no other than downright drunken- 
neſs: upon which account, it is a 
common ſaying with them, and on 
the ſame occaſion, he has eaten opium, 
as with us, Je has drank too much 
wine, Neither, indeed, do they 
bear ſuch large quantities of it, 
- otherwiſe than tipplers will a great 
deal of brandy ; that is, by habitu- 
- ating themſelves to it, by degrees, 
beginning with ſmall doſes, and re- 
quiring ſtill more and more, to raiſe 
themſelves to the ſame pitch. Juſt 
as Galen tells us of a woman at 
' Athens, who, by a gradual uſe, 


had brought herſelf to take, with- 


_ out any hurt, a conſiderable quan- 
tity. of hemlock : which inſtance is 
the more to our purpoſe, becauſe 


Nic. Fontanus knew one, who, be- 


ing recovered of the Plague, and 
wanting ſleep, did, with very good 
effect, eat hemlock for ſome time; 
till falling ill again of a fever, and, 
having left off the uſe of his reme- 
dy, he endeavoured to procure reſt, 


dy repeated doſes of opium, which, 


(nature having been accuſtomed to 
a ſtronger alterative) had no ope- 


* 


all this reaſoning, that Proſper Al- 


in maniacal people, as is frequently 


ſons ſo affected, the mind is deeply 


images, or other, as love, an- 


&c. and have a prodigious degree 


And, becauſe many medicinal üni- 
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was again ealled in, with the deſired, 
ſucceis. POP a PS 
It is a ſufficient confirmation of 
pinus 'obſerved among the Egyp- 
tians, thofe who had been accuſtom- 
ed to opium, and were faint and lan- 
guid, for want of it, (as drinkers 
are, if they have not their liquors) 
to be recovered, and put into the w 
fame tate of indolence ps, 3 | 
by large doſes of Cretan wine, made 

hotter by the infuſion of pepper, 
and the like ſtrong aromatics. Nor 
is it, perhaps, amiſs to remark, that 


obſerved, a quadruple doſe: of an 
opiate will ſcarcely produge any 
conſiderable effect. Now, in per- 


engaged and taken up with ſome 


ger, &c. ſo that it is not to be ſoo 
eaſily moved or diverted, by thoſe 
pleaſing , repreſentations, which it 
would attend to at another time, 
and upon which the virtues of theſe 
medicines do, in a great meaſure, 
depend. Beſides this, thoſe who 
are. maniacal, do, to a wonder, 
bear the injuries of cold, hunger, 


of muſcular force : which argues 
the texture of their blood to be 
very ſtrong, and the coheſion of its 
globules great ; . ſo that. the ſpi- 
rituous parts of an opiate cannot 
make that disjunction and rarefac- 
tion of this fluid in them, which it 
does in ordinary bodies and conſti- 
tutions. N e 
How far-this theory is improve , 
able into practice, ail ſuch are 
judges who have a true acquaints ' 
ance with the animal economy. 


\ 


ples, under this diviſion, have of- 

ten effects which are termed. delete 

rious and poiſonous, inſomuch as to 
8 P P g kill, 
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_ kill, and that very ſuddenly, it may 
, be worth while to inform ourſelves, 


from the ſame inſtructor, who has 


conducted us hitherto on this head, 
duo ſuch inftruments act, in bring- 
ing about thoſe fatal conſequences. 


For the moſt gentle of this tribe, in 
an over-doſe, have the ſame ef- 
fects as a poiſon, and prove equally 
deſtructive. Opium, in too great a 
quantity, will inflame the ſtomach, 
and rareiy the blood to ſuch a de- 


-  gre?, that the veſſels cannot again 

recover their tone, whereupon 

ma poplectic ſymptoms, &c. will en- 
„ 


To be convinced of this, Dr. 


Mead tells us, that he forced into 


the ſtomach of a ſmall dog about 
half a dram of crude opium, diſ- 
ſolved in boiling water. He quick- 
ly vomited it up, with a great 
quantity of frothy ſpittle; but re- 
ezting the trial, by holding up his 
DR and beating him, the Doctor 
made him retain three or four doſes, 
intermitting between each about a 
quarter of an hour. When the dog 
had tnus taken, as near as he could 
eſs; about two drams, he watched 
im an hour, when he began to 
ſleep; but preſently ſtarted up with 
convulſions, fell into univerſal trem- 
blings, his head conſtantly twitched 
and ſhook : he breathed ſhort, and 


with labour; and, at length, loſt ' 
entirely the uſe of his hinder-legs, 


and then of the fore ones, which 
were ſtiff and rigid like ſticks. As 


he lay ſnorting, the Doctor, to baſten 


his ead, was giving him more of the 
ſolution, but, on a ſudden, his limbs 
grew limber, and he died. Upon 
opening his ſtomach, it was found 


wonderfully diſtended, though empty 


of every thing but ſome water and 
opium, together with ſome par- 


_ cetsof frothy mucus ſwimming in 


it: the inſide was as clean as if 


- ſcraped, and waſhed from all the 
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ſlime of the glands, with ſome 
redneſs. here and there, as in a- 
beginning inflammation. The py- 
lorus was contracted. Fhe blood- 
veſſels of the brain were very full: 
aud he took out a large grume of 
concreted blood from the upper 
art of it, cutting into s 
ongitudinalis, as is not uncommon . 
in apoplectic carcaſes; but found 
no extravaſated ſerum in the ven- 
tricles, nor among any of the mem 
branes. "ates, GD | 
And thus, from the effects of an 
over-doſe of an opiate, may We 
conceive how many, under this 
claſs, are ſo powerful in; their aar- 
cotic qualities, as to prove deadly, 
in very ſmall quantities; and are, 
therefore, not ſafely admitted into 
practice. Some of them conſiſt of 
ſuch hot, acid, and cerroſive parts, 
as by rarefy ing the juices of the 
ſtomach, and wounding ef its ner- 
vous membranes, are the cauſe of 
all thoſe diſorders, which do imme- 
diately follow. For, upon the ſenſe: _ 


of a violent irritation and pain, the 


fluid of the nerves is. immediately, 


in large quantities, determined to 
the part affected; and this, if tlie 
ſtimulus is not over-great, will be 
only to ſuch a degree as is ſuſſicient, 
by contracting the fibres of the 
ſtomach, and muſcles of the abdo- 
men, to throw off the eanſe of the 
diſagreeable ſenſation: but, the 
uneaſy twitching being too tetrihle 
to be borne, the mind, by a kind 
of ſurprize, does, with haſte and 
fury, as it were command the 
ſpirits thither. Thus, the buſineſs: 
is over-done, and the action of the 
fibres becomes ſo ſtrong, that the 
orifices of the ſtomach are quite 
cloſed; ſo that, inſtead of diſcharg- 
ing the noxious matter, the tor-. 
ment is made greater, and the whole 
«economy put igto.confuſion. The 


which. 


inſtance of the child, in Wepfer, 


Fi j 


they begin in the muſcles of t 
belly, muſt, at laft, prevail in the tila 
members too, till the whoſe fa- - no 


0 * 


- 


if, in theſe circumſtances, all ſenſe 


feet, with a ſurpriſing ſtrength and the Authericuzm, 
violence, is a demonſtration of 
this forcible contraction of the 

muſcles. Nor is it any wonder, 
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Which, in ſuch an agony, made Hudſon arranges this as a feparate 7 1 
water to the height of five or ſix genus: but - 


: 


* 


MNaſa. See Nata. 
Neg | os errhine. 
bl 


N. a/alis Heria. See Marxillarit 


be loſt, blood guſh out at the ears, Externa Arteria. 


noſtrils, &c, the parts being all 


| Naſalis. This muſcle riſes fleſh 


torn and broke, by the violence of from the extremity of the os na 


Linnæus places it under 


the convulfion; which, though and adjacent parts of the os maxi- 


bric is ſhocked and overturned; and 
ſome corroſive ſalts, perhaps, get- 
ting into the blaod, and, by the 


rarefaction of it, diſtending the 

| veſſels, the membranous coats of 

them being _— over - ſtretched, 
y 


will the more eaſi 
let out their fluid. DEE 

And, beſides the irritating ſaline 
particles in the compoſition of ſome 
of this kind, many of them abound 
with an extremely ſœtid and offen- 
five fulphur, which 


give way and 


 _ difagreeable and uneaſy ſenſation to 


the nerves, as ſuffocates, in a man- 
ner, the ſpirits, and deadens their 
motions.  _ 8 
Narcotic Salt of Vitriol, i. e. Se- 
dative Salt. „ 
Nardus, mat-graſs, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. Heenumerates 
fix ſpecies. - 
ardus, a ſpecies 
Linn. | 
; Nardus Indica, i. e. Nardus. 
 Nardus Celtica, i. e. Vuleriana 
Celticay Linn. ; 
Nardas Italira, broad leaved la- 
vender. 3 
Naregam, a name of two ſorts of 
Indian lemon-tree. ' | 
Nares, the noſtrils. See Naſus. 
Narifuſoria, medicines which are 
inftilled into the noſtrils. | 
 Naithecium,, baſtard aſphodel. 


* 


— 


e lare, and is inſerted into all the car- 
es of tue ala, It dilates be 


ils. | 
Naſcale, a ſort of peſſary made of 
wool, or of cotton. * 
Na/caphthon, i. e. Caſcarilla. 
Naſaa, 1. e. Naphtha. 5 
Na Oa, the bones of the noſe. 
Theſe 5 the two ſmall pr 9 
compoſe the upper part of the noſe, 
and are ſupported by the ſeptum 


naſi. 


through the noſe. 


. * 
— 


ives ſuch a Jorii Ductus, 


Naftos, the walking- cane. | 


| Nafturtium Hortenſe, Lepidium Sax 


ti dum, Linn. garden-creſſes. 
Nafturtium Aquaticum, 


Pharmacupoiag- its expreſſed juice 

is drected 

riæ compoſitus. 
Nafturtium, See 

- Naas, the noſe. 

divided into two parts the external, 


rd 


Najitas, a defect of the voice, by 


in the Succus Cochlea - 


"his may be 
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its paſſin 3 
1 b. alain Duras, i. e. Inti. 5 


water⸗ 
dreſſes, Si/ymtrium Nafturtiug, Linn. 
Tis plant is retained in the college 
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and the internal. The external part 


is covered with the ſkin, and ſome 


muſcles; which ſee under their 
proper names, Its upper part con- 
iſts of two bones, cloſely joined 
together on their upper fide. Ita 


lower part is made of four car» 


tilages, of which the firſt two are 


fixed to the lower ends of the afore- 
ſaid bcnes; they 45 alſo joined to- 
pts Fps 


„ 
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gether on the upper fide: they 
-are pretty broad, and, as they ap- 
__ proach the tip of the m/e they 

grow thinner and fofter. The other 
two lie upon the lower ends of the 
firſt two, to which they are tied by 


a membrane; they are called Alæ 


Narium. The cavity made by 
theſe bones and four cartilages, is 
divided in its middle in two noſ- 
trils, by a partition, of which the 
upper end is boay, and the lower 
end cartilaginous. * The fleſhy ex- 


ttemity of this cartilage is called 


Columna. The upper part of each 
fide of this cavity divides into two, 
of which one goes up to the os 
ſpongioſum, the other goes down in- 
to the fauces, and opens behind the 
palate, by which means we breathe 
through our noſtrils. At the lower 
end of, this cavity there are two 
ſmall holes, which pierce the bone 
of the palate and open in one be- 
hind the deates incifivi; they carry 
the thin rheum of the- noſtrils 
into the mouth. The cavity is co- 
vered by a pretty thick and glan- 
dulgus membrane: its glands ſe- 
pnrate that matter, which we call 
Macut, in the noſtrils. On the 
lower end of this membrane, there 
. grow ſeveral hairs, called Yibri/z, 
they, wich the mucus, which the 
glands ſeparate, ſtop any filth from 
aicending too far into the noſtrils. 
By the internal part of the o/c, 
is underſtood the immediate organ 
of ſmelling; it lies in the up 
part of the cavity of the noſtrils; 
it is made of the, os cribriforme, 
. and its productions, the os ſpongio- 
. ſum, of which each lamina is co- 
vered with a very fine membrane, 
npon which the fibres of the ol- 
factory nerve, which paſs the holes 
ot the os cribriforme, and the fibres 
of the firſt branch of the fifth pair 


. which come from the orbit, are 


Acad In this membrane there 
wh 4 ; l * 
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are many ſmall glands, which ſe- 
parate an humour that moiſtens 
it, and ſtops the exhalations of 
odoriferous bodies, which make 
their impreſſions upon the olfactory 
nerves that are e upon it. 
Hounds, and other beaſts, which 
have a more exquiſite ſmell than 
men, have alſo many more laminæ 
covered with ſuch a membrane. 
There are ſeveral conduits which 
open between theſe lamina, The 


firſt and ſecond are the ductus la- 


chrymales. The third' and fourth 
come from the ſinus frontalis. The 
fifth and ſixth come from the nut 
of the ſecond bone of the upper 
jaw. The ſeventh and eighth come 
from the cells of the os ſpongioſum; 
they pierce the membrane which co- 
vers the firſt or uppermoſt lamina: 
and the ninth and tenth come from 
the ſinus in the os ſphenoides. All 
theſe conduits carry the liquor, 


which is ſeparated in their cavi- 


ties, into the noſtrils, for the 
moiſtening its membranes, which 
otherwiſe would dry too much 
by the air breathed through the 
noſtrils, | 

The veſſels of the noe are ar- 


_teries from the carotids, which paſs 


with the olfactory nerve, and they 
are diſtributed into the internal 
noſe, The external carotid, the ju- 
gular, and the ſecond branch of 
the fifth pair, give arteries, veins, 
and nerves to the external nofe. 
Some give an account, why the 
ſmell of bodies, which confiſt of 
acrimonious parts, draws tears from 
the eyes; and why the want of taſte 
does ordinarily accompany the 
want of ſmelling, by the communi-- 
cation of the branches of the fifth . 


, pair of nerves, which are diſtribut- 


through thoſe organs. of ſenſa- 
tion. N 


Nota, i. e. Natta. 
Nataron, i. e. Natron. 


Nates, 
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VNates, the buttocks. 
Nates, See Talpa. 
Nates Cerebri, a name of two pro- 
minences of the brain, which are 
alſo called Teſtgs. See Brain. 
Natriæ, reſtharrow, a ſpecies of 
G. = nts „ hes 
Natron, or mineral fixt alkaline 


/ 


- ſalt. This term hath been adopted 


— 


- Cubic nitre. 


by the college in their Pharmaco- 


ia; its preparation, or Sal Seda 


is therein deſcribed, as are alſo its 
combination with the acid of Tar- 
tar, and with the acid of Vitriol ; the 
former is called Natron Tartariſa- 
tum, which bath been comm nly 
called Sal Rupellenſis, or Rochelle 
Salt; the latter or its combination 
with the Vitrolic Acid, is called Na- 
tron Vitriolatum, commonly known 
by the name of Sal Glauberi or 
Glauber's Salt. 
acid, it forms common lea-ſalt or 


 kitchen-ſalt, called by the college, 


Natram muriotum, or Sal muriaticus. 
With the nitrous acid, it forms 
With the acid ot 
borax, it forms Horaæ, called by 
the college, Natron 2 
With oil olive, it forms ap, 
which is directed by the college in 
preſcrence to the ſoap, formed with 
the common fixt vegetable alkali 
or Kali, This falt is ſuppoſed to 
be the nitre of the ancients; and is 
contained in great abundance in the 
waters of the ocean. In ſome of 


the eaſtern countries, it is ſaid to be 


found in conſiderable quantities on 


the ſurface of the earth, ſometimes 
pure, but more commonly blended 


with. heterogeneous matter. 
NMatſatam, the tree which bears 


the coculus Indicus. 


VNoatta, a tumour of the wen kind. 


It hath a narrow baſis, but a much 


larger body, Linnus ſpeaks of it 
as rooted in a muſcle. 700 
Naturalia, the pudenda, 


Natural Faculiy, is that power 


- 


— 
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ariſing. from the blood's circula- 
tion, which is conſpicuous in all | 
the ſecretions performed witf.in the 


With the muriatic. 


— 


. 


body, that ſecretion alone excepted, 


of 


which is made at the origin of the 


nerve. | 
Natur al Functions, are thoſe wich 


convert the aliment into the ſub- 
ſtance of the body, and, there- 


fore, depend upon the viſcera, veſ> _ 


ſels, and humours, that receive, 
detain, move, change, mix, ſe- 
parate, apply, diſcharge, and con- 
ſume. | 
Nature, is a word uſed in divers 

fignifications. More ſtrictly it is 
taken for a peculiar diſpoſition: of 
parts in ſome particular body: as 


* | $a 
* 


we. ſay, it is the nature of tith ta 


live in the water. And again, it 


is taken more largely for the uni- 


verſal diſpoſition of all bodies, 
and in this ſenſe, it is nothing 
elſe but the divine Providence; for- 
aſmuch as that governs and directs 


laws, accommodated to their ſevet 


ral conditions of exiſtence. Some- 


times it is taken for the eſſential 
properties of ſome things, with the 


attributes belonging thereunto; as 


we ſay, it is in the nature of God 
to be good, of a, ſoul to think, or 
of a ſtone to gravitate. And laſts 


ly, it is ſometimes uſed. for the ſyſ- 
tem of the univerſe, and the whole ©, 


viſible and created worl. 
Laws of Nature, are thoſe laws 


of motion, by which all natural bo- 


* 


dies are commonly governed in all 
their actions upon one another, and 
which they inv iolably obſerve in all 


the changes that happen in the na- 


tural ſtate of things: they are redu- 


Cibie to theſe :. - Ce by arte 
I. All bodies perſevere in the ſame 
ſtate of reſt, or of moving forward 


in a ſtraight line, unleſs forced out | 


of that ſtate by ſome outiyard im- 
preſſed violence; that is, all bodies 
Ep 


all things by certain rules and 
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at reſt, will dt and of them- 
Telves, for ever continue in reſt, 
unleſs ſome external cauſe put them 
in motion : and all bodies in mo- 
tion will naturally move forwards 
for ever in the ſame ſtraight line, 
uuleſs they are ſtopped by ſome 
. oppoſite forte, or turned out of 
their courſe by ſome differently di- 
rected violence. 

To ſhew how inviolably this law 
is obſerved by natural agents, we 
need only conſider, it never has 

been obſerved, that any body did, 
/ of itſelf, bring itſelf from reſt to 
| motion, nor that ever any body in 

motion, of itſelf altered its courſe ; 
bur that wherever ſuch changes 
| happened there were always evi- 
dent cauſes. If bodies changed 

i their places, of themſelves, all 

things would run into confufion ; 

Mor would there be any certain 

means to regulate the motions of 
the univerſe. - We are certain, pro- 
jectiles would for ever move on in 
the ſame right Ine, did not the 
air, their own gravity, or the rug- 
gedneſs of the plane on which 


they move, ſtop their motion, or 


did not ſome body, with a different 

direction, alter their courſe. A 

top, whoſe" parts, by their cohe- 

+ fon, hinderone another” srectilinear 

motions, would never ceaſe to turn 

round, did not the air gradually 

impair ita motion. Natural bodies 

onſiſt of a maſs of matter, which, 

by itſelf, gan never alter its ſtate; 

and, if bodies are once at reſt, they 

muſt continue ſo, unleſs ſome new 

| force pyt them in motion. If 

in motion, the ſame energy will 

continue them in motion, and 

flrive them forwarcs | in the fame di- 
rections. 

Moreover, there is in matter 2 

Few principle, which fir Iazc 
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the vis Mert whereby bodies re. 


fiſt, to the utmoſt of their power, 


any change or alteration of their 
ſtate, whatever it be, either of 
reſt, motion, or its direction; and 


this reſiſtance is always equal, in 


the ſame body, and in different bo- 
dies is proportional to the quantity 
of matter they contain. There 14 


requ red as much force to ſtop 4 


body in motion, as is required to 


put it in motion, and @ contrario; 
and, therefore, ſince the ſame body 
equally reſiſts the contrary equal 
changes of its ſtate, this reſiſtance 
will operate as powerfully to keep 
a body in motion, as to keep it at 
reſt; and confequently, of itſelf, it 
can never- change its ſtate of reſt, 
motion, ar direction ; for, to change 
its direction is the ſame thing as 
to move, of itſelf, another way. 


Matter, then, of itſelf, is ſo far in- 
different to motion or reſt, that 4t is | 


no more inclined to the one than to 


the other, and does no leſs re. 5 


ſiſt a change from reſt to motion, 
than from motion to reſt, This vis 
inertiæ is no where more conſpicu- 
ous, than in the ſudden motion oh 
a veſſel full of liquor upon a hori- 
zontal plane ; at firſt, while the veſ- 
fel is moving along the plane, the 
liquor ſeems to move with a direc- 
tion contrary to that of the veſſel, 
the water rifing on the hinder 
fide of the veſſel. Not that there 
ſuch motion impreſſed 
pon the . . but that, 
vis 5 inert, 1 e water endeavouring 
to continue its ſtate of reſt, the 
veſſel cannot immediately commu» 
cate its motion to it, by reaſon 
of its bulk and fluid ſtate ; but 
the liquor perſeveres in its ſtate of 
reſt, whilſt the veſſel makes for- 


wards, and fo ſeems to move a con- 


trary way. owes when once the 


quor tmp 


; en 


mationz of the veſie} | 


y the 
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entirely communicated. to it, and 
begins to move witha velocity equal 


- 'to that of the veſſel, if the veſſel 


* 


be ſuddenly ſtopped, the liquor 
continues its motion, and daſhes 
over, the Tides of the veſſel. This 


. 


paſſive principle, or vis inertiæ, is 


eſſential to matter, becauſe it nei- 
ther can be deprived. of it, nor in- 
tended or remitted in the ſame bo-, 
dy, but is always proportional to 
the quantity of matter bodies con- 
tain. | 
Carol. 1. Hence it is evident, that 
no particle of matter, nor any com- 
bination of particles, that is, no 
bodies can either move of them- 
ſelves, or of themſelves alter the 
direction of their motion. Matter is 
not endowed with ſeli- motion, nor 
with a po er to alter the courſe in 
which it is put; it is merely paſſive, 
and muſt for ever, of itſelf, conti- 
nue in that ſtate, and that courſe, 
that it is ſettled in; and, if it cannot 
move af itſelf, it can never alter its 
courſe of itſelf, when in motion; 


for to alter its courſe, of itſelf, is 


only to move of itſelf, after a par- 
ticular manner. 

Cerrol. 2. Hence it is evident, that 

no body putin motion will naturally 
and of itſelf, move in a curve line. 
All motion is naturally forward 


( 583 ) ——— 
force, which, if once ſuſpended, 


tions of theſe 
orbits, do abſolutely depend upon - 
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they would for ever run out in right 
lines; and conſequently, the mo- 
great bodies in their 


this attractive force, whenceſoever 

it ariſes. $2004 3 
Corol. 4. Hence neither motion 

nor reſt, ( mean, not one of them 


particularly) is eſſential to matter; 


1. e. matter is indifferent, as to ei- 
ther of theſe particularly, and does 
as much reſiſt its being changed 
from reſt to motion, as it does 
the being changed from motion 


to reſt. And, as any force will l 
imprint ſome degree of motion 


on a quieſcent body, {ſo the fame 
degree of force, impreſſed at the 
ſame time with a contrary direc- 
tion, will bring it to reſt again; but 
it is not neceilary to the being of 
matter, that it be in reſt or motion: 
for matter will be” ſtill matter, in 
whichever of theſe Rates it be. 


In a word, ſince the formerly men- 


tioned paſſive principle, or vis iner- 
tiæ, is eſſential to matter, it thereby 
becomes indifferent, as to motion 


or reit, and is equally ſuſceptible of 
either, according as the extrinſic 


force urges it. 


Corol. 5. Hence the neceſſity of N 


a vacuum, or ſpace distinct from 


in the ſame ſtraight line with the matter, is clearly demonſtrable: 


direction of the moving force ; but, 
whatever moves in a curve line, 
muſt in every point alter its direc- 
tion, arid therefore naturally of it- 
ſelf, no body can move in a curve 
line. ; 
Corol. 3. Hence the great bodies 
-of this, univerſe, the planets, their 
'fatellites, and the comets, do not 


naturally, andof themſelves (though 


at firſt put in motion) move in their 
. xeſpeRive orbits, which are curve 
lines returning into themſelves, but 
axe kept in them by ſome attractive 


- 


for, ſince by their vis inertiae, 
all Wodies reſiſt, to the utmoſt of 


their power, any change or alter- - 
ation of their ſtate, whether of 


motion or reit; and fince the re- 
ſiſtance in the ſame body is always 


equal, or the. ſamez and in different 


bodies is preportionable to the 
quantity of maiter they contain ; 
and fince, conſequently, if two bo- 
dies containing equal quantities of 


matter, and moving with equal ce- 


lerities in vontrary directions, fo 
that they impinge directly upon one 
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ſtop at the point of their concourſe; 
as alſo, ſince it is demonſtrable, 
that two bodies moving contrari- 


- wiſe with equal celerities, and both 


reſ ing, are equally heavy; it ne- 


ceſtarily follows, that two bodies, 


containing equal quantities of mat- 
ter, are equally heavy: and there- 
fore, were there no vacuities in bo- 
dies, two ſpheres. of equal diame- 


ters ſhould contain equal diame» 
ters of matter, and, conſequently, 


be equally; hezvy, i. e. two ſpheres 
of equal diameters. one of gold, 


another of wood, ſhould- have the 


ſame fj.ecific gravities: which be- 
ing contrary to experience, there is 
a neceſſity of admitting vacuities in 
the latter ſphere, to anſwer the dif- 
ference of their gravities. 

It 4s true, it may be here an- 


Fwered, that one of the equal bo- 


dies may be ſuppcſed to be more 


porous than the other, and the 


ores to be pervaded by a ſubtile 
Rug. which, paſſing freely through 
the bodies, is not concerned in the 
impulſe. 


this proof of the neceflity of a va- 
e uum amount to a demoſtration, 
fr Iſaac Newton has ſliewu, from 
many repeated experiments by pen- 
dulums in air, water, and mercury; 
and more exatt'y, by experiments 
on heavy bodies falling in air and 
water; that the reſiſtan ce of fluid 
bodies is always proportional to 
their denſities, that is, to the quan- 


tities of matter they contain, or 


their vires inertite. The teſiſtance 
in fluids ariſes from their greater 
meas be the fore, than hind-part 

ies moving in them; and 


proportionable to the quantity of 


matter they contain, which preſſes 


en theſe fades, that is, their dens 


( 584 ) 
another, will certainly both reſt or 


And, to obvizte this ob 
. jection, and conſequently to make 


WM: 
ſity. Bodies moving in fluids preſs. 


upon, and excite a motion in the 
fluids in their. paſſage; and this 


motion, thus impreſicd, ariſes from 


the exceſs of the preſſure of the- 


fluid upon the fore - part, above that 
preſſure on the hind part of the 
moving bodies; and this exceſs of 
preſſure of bodies in fluids will not 
only raife a motion in them, but 
will alſo act on the bodies them- 
ſelves. by retarding their motion, 
according as it is greaier ar leſs, 
whence the reſiſtances of fluids a- 
riſe; wherefore, the refiſtances of 
flaids arc as the quantities of matter 
they contain, or their deuſities, 
which alone can make tte exceſs 
eater or leſſer. It us true, there 
1s a reſiſtance in fluids, which ma 
ariſe from their elaſticity, ris 
neſs, and the friction ot their parts, 
&c. This reſiſtance may be leſſen · 
ed, and. in a zreat meaſure; rę- 
moved by the change of the figure 
and fize of their parts. Put theſe 


. confiderations have no place in any 


of the fluids of our ſyſtem, wherein 
experiments have been made; it 
having heen always ſound, that their 
rtſiſtances were proportional ta 
their denſities. So that no ſubti- 
lIization, diviſion of parts, or re- 
fin ng, can alter their reſiſtances, 
theſe depending e tirely on their 
denſities, or vires in rtiz, that is, 
the quantities of matter they con- 
tain; and the moſt ſubtile æther 
would give the ſame reſiſtance to a 


projectile, as mercury, if the den- 


ſity or quantity of matter were the 
ſame in the firſt as the laſt: for 


that being ſuppoſed, the ęxcefs of 


the preſſure or weight on the fore- 
part above that on the hind- part 


of the projectile, would be the ſame 


in both, on which alone the res 


— 


ſiſtances of both depend; ſince it 


is weight alone, that is, matter, 


that 
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chat can produce branes in 
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mate bodies, vide Newt. Schol. Prop. 
XL. lib. 11. 2d edit. 
it is plain, that if bodies be ever ſo 


o ſubtile, yet, if there be no va- 
cuities without matter entirely, theſe 
porous bodies muſt be equally heavy 
with the, moſt compact ones, ſince 


the fluids, required to fill theſe ' 


pores, muſt þe equally heavy with 
the ſolid body, and both muſt con- 
tain an equal quantity of matter, 


H there be no vacuities; all finids- 


reſiſting, that is, indeed, weighing, 
in proportion to tie quantities of 
matter they contain. If therefore 
there be no vacuities, all bodies 
muſt be equally heavy; | 
ing contrary to experience, there is 
a neceſſiiy of admitting vacuities to 
account for the different weights of 
bodies. 5 e 2 
II. « The changes made in the 
motions of bodies are always propor- 
tional to the impreſſed 1 force, 
and are produced in the ſame di- 
rection with that of the moving 
force.“ k 
Effects are always proportionate 
to their adequate cauſes; and, if 
any degree of force produce any 


degree of motion, a double degree 


of the ſame force will produce a 


double degree of motion, and a 


triple a triple, and ſo on: and this 
motion muſt proceed in the ſame 
direction with that of the moving 
foree, ſince from this only the mo- 
tion ariſes: and becauſe, by the for- 


mer law, bodies in motion cannot 


change their direction, of them- 


ſelves, ſo that unleſs ſome new 


force alter its courſe, the body 
muſt proceed in the ſame direction 
with that of the moving force. 
And if the body was before in mo- 
tion, the motion ariſing from this 


impreſſed force, if in the ſame di- 
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| s ſo much increaſe ti 

former motion; if it has a-contrary _ - 
From which direction, it deſtroys a part of tile 
former motion, equal to that which 
rous, and filled with fluids ever is impreſſed; when it has a direc- 


tion oblique to that of the former 


motion, it is either added to, or ſub- 
tracted from the former motion, ac- 
cotding as the motion; arifing from 
a 1 of thoſe two, is deter- 


mine . 

Corel. 6. Hence it is evident 
that, in the preſent conſtitution of 
things, there can he no perpeturl 


motion. By a perpetual motion, 
mean, an uninterrupted communi-. * 
catien of the ſame. degree of mo- 


tion, from one part of. matter to 
another in a circle : not as bodies 


ut in motion do for ever continue 
in the ſame, except fo far as they 
are reſiſted or ſtapped by other bo- 


dies; but a circulation of the ſame \ 


quantity of mation, ſo that it per- 


petually returns undiminiſhed upan 


the firſt mover. For, by this law, 


the motion produced is but propor- 
tionable to the 'generating force z 
and all motions on this glabe be- 
ing performed in à refiſting fluid, 
viz. the air, a conſiderable quan- 


tity of the motion muſt be ſpent 


in the communication, on this 


medium, and conſequently, it is 


impoſſible the ſame quantity of 
motion ſhould return undiminiſh- 
ed upon the -firſt mover, which 
is neceſſary towards a perpetual 
motion. oreover, the nature of 
material organs is ſuch, that there 
is no avaiding a greater or ef- 
ſer degree of frickion, though 
the machine be formed according 


to the exacteſt principles of geo- 


metry and mechanics, there being 


no perfect congruity, nor exact 


of the coheſion of bodies, the ſmall 
proportion the ſolid matter bears ta 
: n | | FS a | the 
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che vacuities in them, and the na- pulls the barge as much as the barge, © 
ture of the conſtituent particles of does the, bank: and, in the deſcent. 


bodies, not admitting the fame. of 


heavy bodies, the ſtone attracts 


\ Beſides, how very imperfe& our the earth as much as the earth does 
moſt finiſhed mechanic perform- the ſtone, i. e, the carth gravi- 
ances are, an ordinary microſcope tates towards the ſtone, as much as 
will eafily diſcover. Now theſe the ſtone does towards the garth. 
things muſt very conſiderably di- And, the motion produced by both 
miniſh the communicated force, Jo theſe gravitations are equal in both, 


that it is impoſſible there ſhould 


| only the ſtone is altogether incon- 
2 perpetual motion, unlefs the com- fiderable, in reſpect of the bulk of 


municated force were ſo much the earth; and confequently, the. 
greater than the generating force, as velocity of the earth's motion to- 
to recampence the diminution made wards the ſtone is inconſiderable, 


- therein by all theſe cauſes, ſo that in 


reſpect of the ſtone's motion to- 


the impreſſed motion may return wards the earth; and therefore, the 
undiminiſned to the firſt mover, But motion of the earth towards. the 
that being contrary to this law, it is ſtone is inſenſible. And univerſally 
clear that the motion muſt conti- in all the actions of bodies, if a bo- 
nually decreaſe, till it at laſt ſtops, dy act on ancther, and change its 
and conſequently, there can be no motion any manner of way, that 
— perpetual motion in the preſent ſtate other will make the ſame change in 


of things. 


the motion of this body with a con- 


III. Repulſe or re · action is al. -trary direction,) fo that by theſe ac- 
ways equal to impulſe or action, or tions there are made equal changes, 
the action of two bodies upon not of the velocities, but of the mo- 
one another is always equal, but tions; for, the changes made on 
With a contrary direction, i. e. the the velocities, in contrary directions, 
fame force with which one body are in a reciprocal proportion to the 
ſtrikes upon another, is returned bodies. 2 


upon the firſt by that other; but 


Nauclea, à genus in Linnxus's 


theſe forces are impreſſed with con- botany. There is but one ſpe- 


trary directions. — 
Whatever preſſes or draws an- 


Cies. 


Nauſea. This is properly the 


other, is as much preſſed or drawn ſickneſs perceived on failing ; but 


by that other; if one preſſes a ſtone it 


is uſed to expreſs all ſorts of ſick- 


with his finger, the ſtone preſſes his nefs, and propenſities to vomit, 
finger again. If an horſe draw whether called fckne/s, or nauſea, 


Forward a Rone by a rope, the gz 
ſtone does equally draw back the 


alm, loathing, or whatever elſe. 


ough ſtrictly, nauſea may be ge- 


horſe; for the rope, being equally fined to be an approach to ſickneſs, it 


diſtended both ways, acts upon is 


ſuch a ſubverſion of the ſtomach, 


both equally. If one ſtrike an an- as that it reſts nat in its natural eaſy | | 


vil with an hammer, the anvil ſtate. 


ſtrikes the hammer, with equal 


% 


e. Tibialis Poflicus. 


Nanticut, i. 


#orce. The fteel draws the mag - It is ſo called from the uſe which 
net as much as the magnet does the failors make of it in climbing. 


ſteel, as is evident, by making both 


Naviculare Os, or | Nawiſorme, 


fim in water. So in pulling a from nzevicula, a little veſſel. See 
darge to land by a rope, the bank 'Scaphoides. 2 


ea. 
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NMavelcvort. See Coryledon. 
Navelwort, (Mater. ) See Hydro- 


by le. 
Navelwort, (Tens z.) See 8 
. Phalodes, 
Naveto. See Napus. 


| Neapolitanus Morbus, the Neapo- 
litan diſeaſe, a name of the vene- 
real diſeaſe. | 
Neapolitanum Unguentum, Neapo- 
litan ointment. The unguent cœ- 
95 mit. is now always uſed for 

6 a wafer. It ſtrictly fig- 
_nifies a cloud, is figuratively applied 
to appearances, having likeneſs 
thereunto in the human body, as to 
films upon the eyes; as alſo, in the 


ſame ſenſe as Molecula is uſed for a. 


peculiar quality in the urine, . 
| Neeeffariee Res, the non- naturals. 
Nec! 92 ZI Meggie, from e xpoc, dend, 
* ſort of mortification commonly 


called the dry gangrene. It gradually 


takes place withovt much preced- 
ing inflammation, the dead part be. 
coming hard and d : 
' Necrofis aftilaginea i. e. Rapha- 
nia. 
Necromamey, hath been a juggle 
_ eſpouſed by ſome enthuſiaſtic phy- 
ſicians, much the fame as we com- 
craft. 13 
Nectar, a fictitious name of the 
poets for, what they fancy the gods 
to drink; which has given occaſion 


for whimſical perſons to recommend 


ſeveral liquors under the ſame ap- 
cs thinking thereby to en- 
nce their reputation. 
Nectarium, in Botany, a. pant be- 
longing to the corolla, which has 
been but newly diſtinguiſhed, June 
been by former botaniſts confounde 
with the petals. It is by Linnæus 
defined to be the part which bears 


; the honey, and belonging to the. 


flower only. This part affords a 
yenderful variety in he manner of 


0 75 


its appearance. In ſome plants t 


'% 


writers, ca 


1s very large, as in the narciſſus and 


aquilegia.; in the former of which 
the cup, and in the latter the horns, 


are nectaria: in others it is ſcarce 
diſcoverable, even wi th glaſſes. In 
ſome plants it is . — with, and, 
makes part of the petals : in others 


it is detached from them. Its —_ | 
and ſituation are alſo various. Its 
uſe is not known, unleſs the ſuppo- 


ſiclon of its ſecreting the honey ing; | 
be depended on. 

Nedjia, dia, the abdominal 
viſcera. 


Neays, dug, the POS or a 
Il 


Ye 

Nedyaſa, moveoz, an epithet for 
thirſt, ſignifying its being violent. 

'Nefrendes properly it is ſucking- 

; but it is applied to young 

enden, or old people, who . 
no teeth. 
Negundo, a ſpecies of Vier. 
Negunda, the Virginian aſh-leaved _ 


' maple, a ſpecies of Acer. 


Neiæra, „ela ipæ, the lower part of 


the belly. 


Neiem-el Salib, an Bovntian name 


for the Egyptian 2 
 Nelumbo, a ſpecies of Nymphan. 


Neunfer, or -Nenuphar, an obſo- 


lete term for water-lilies ; whence * -- 


the oil made of, them is, by ſome 
called Oleum Nen pharinum. 

Nepa, a crah, or ore and a 
ſpecies of broom. ” 

| Nepenthe, ruhe, was a name firſt - 

ven to an opiate or laudanum, by 

heodorus Zwingerus, from the 
great opinion he had of its givi 
caſe in all manner of pain, the w 
importing as much. 

epenthes, a genus in Linnæus's 

botany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Negeta, cat-mint, a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany. There are eignen 
ſpecies. 

Nepeta, enen ſpaces of / 
Meli 4%. 


N. -. 


* 
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botany. He hath but one ſpecies. 


Veplralgia, pain in the kidnies. 


It is the ſame. as oath and Ne- 
Alriticus Dolor. 

Ne algia 8 the rheu- 
matiſm in the muſcles of the loins. 
The ſame as Lumbago 

Neplrelmintlica Iickavia, ſuppreſ- 


ſion of urine from worms in the 


kidnies. 
Nephritica Thchuria, a ſuppreſſion 


of urine, from inflammation of the 


Arber Ag. N 
ephritica A wa, | i. e. cis 
15 . 7 7. 

Nephriticum Lignum, nephritic 
wood. It is the wood of the Guilan- 
dine AMoringa, Linn. 

- Nephritics,- are thoſe mokdan 
* are good againſt ſuch a diſ- 

„dy their power in diſſolving 

Fry eaking ſtony concretions in 


mhoſe parts. 


Nepiri iticus, PEDprobrocy from 3 
kidney, belonging to the Kidnies. 


It is uſed with reſpect to diſorders 


of theſe, or to medicine adapted to 
their cure. 
Nephriticus Oclor, from „ge-, 


ren, a kidney, is the littemper called 


the Stone; becauſe that part is rec- 


. Koned to be principally the ſeat, or 


— 


: of urine m calculi in 
| Oe 


in fault. 


Nephriticus Lapis, nephritic-ſtone. 


One fort of theſe, brought from Ota- 


heite, is a variety of the green ſpe- 
cies of Marmaroproſeron. Another, 


brought from China, is a variety of 
the yellow ſpecies. 

N. ephritis, from t ppog, a 1 IY 
an inflammation in the kidneys. Dr. 


Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe 
in the claſs Hyrezie, and order 
Phlegmaſie. 

Nephrolithica Tſcharia, ſup reſſion 
e kid- 


e 
VNfperella, ſmall red catmint, 3 


13 of Nepeta. 
\Nephelium, a genus in Linnæus's 


NE 


Nephrophlegmatica Iſthiria, f up-. 


preſſion of urine, phlegmatic or 
mucous matter in the kidnies.. 

_ Nephroplegica, I/churia, ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine from a paralytic ſtate 
of the kidnies. 


Nephroplethorica Iſcherid, a ſup- 


preſſion of urine from a plethora. 


Nephropyica Lſcluria, ſu ppreſſion 
of urine from pus in the kidnies. 
. Nephros, fh, a kidney. 

| Newbs o/paftica 1ſohuria, ſuppreſ-- 
ſion of urine from a ſpaſm in the 
kidnies. 

Nephrotomia, nephratomy. It is 
the extraction of a ſtone from the 
—_— by a wound made for that 
end. 

N renee ſuppreſſion of | 
urine from concreted blood in the 
kidnies., 

Nerantia, an orange. 

Nerion vc Nerium, roſe-bay. It 
is a genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates four ſpecies. f 

Neroli Oleum. It is the eſſential 
oil of orange - flowers. | 

Neroniana, an epithet for venæ- 
ſection, when more than one vein 
is opened in a day. 

Nervalia Oſa, i. e. the Sincipat, 
but ſome ſay the temple bones. 

Nervea Spongioſa, i. e. Corpora 
Caves noſa Penis. 

Nerve. A nerve is a long and 


ſmal U bundle of very fine pipes, or 
hollow fibres, wrapped up in the 


dura and pia mater, which laſt not 
only, covers them all in common, 
but it alio incloſes every fibre in 
particular. 

The medullary ſubſtance of the 
brain is the beginning of all the 
nerves; and it is probable, that each 
fibre of the nerve anſwers to a parti- 
cular part of the brain at one end, 
and to a particular part of the body a 
at its other end, that, whenever an 
impreſſion is made upon ſuch a part 
* the ad the ſoul may 1 
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that ſuch a part of the body is af- 
fected. | I 
The zerves do ordinarily accom- 
pany the arteries through all the 
body, that 'the animal ſpirits may 
be kept warm, and moving, by the 
continual heat and pulſe of the ar- 
teries. They have alſo blood - veſ- 
ſels, as the other parts of the body : 
theſe veſſels are not only ſpread up- 
on their coats, but they run alſo 
amongſt their medullary fibres, as 
may be ſeen amongſt the fibres of 
the retina, Wherever any nerve 
ſends out a branch, or receives one 
from another, or where two nerves 


join together, there is generally a2 


ganglion or plexùs, either leſs or 
more, as may be ſeen at the-begin- 
ning of all the nerves of the medulla 
88 and in other places of the 
body. 


The nerves are divided into thoſe . 


which come immediately out of the 
ſkull, and thoſe which come out be- 
tween the vertebra, The firſt fort 
come from the medulla oblongata, 
which has been already deſcribed, 
and they are ten pairs. | 
The firſt pair is called Nervi 
Olfattorii, They ariſe from the ba- 
ſis of the corpora ſtriata, and, paſſ- 
ing through the little holes of the 
bos cribriforme, are ſpread on the 
membrane which covers the os 
ſpongioſum. 5 
The ſecond is called Oprici, They 
_ ariſe partly, from the extremities 
of, the corpora ſtriata, and partly 
from the thalami zervorum opti- 
corum, which laſt they almoſt em- 
brace; from thence approaching 
one another, they unite above the 
cella turcica, and 3 oo 
viding again, the s through the 
fore holes of the os ſphenoides 
into the orbit, where piercing the 
lobe of the eye, the medullary 
bres are ſpread upon the glaſſy hu. 
amour. | | | | 
F 


- Motores. - They ariſe from the me- 


to the muſcles, call 


as 


The third is called Cradram* | 


dulla oblongata on each fide of the 
infundibulum, and the carotid ar- 
teries lie between them; from 
thence paſſing through the foramina 
lacera of the os ſphenoides, | 
givea Rn gen Fo, with a branc 
of the fifth pair, forms a conſider- 
able plexus, which ſends out ſeve- 
ral twigs which embrace the optic _ 
zexve, and are e. on the tunicles 
of the eye. They give a branch _ 
ed Attollens, De- 
primens, and Obliguus Minor of the ." 
globe. 85 RD, 4 
The fourth pair is called Pa- i 
thetici. They ariſe from a ſmall me- 
dullary cord that is behind the 
teſtes ; they go down upon the ſides 
of the m alle oblongata; and paſſ- 
ung under the dura mater, by the fides 
of the cella turcica, they go thro' the 
foramen lacerum, and are wholly «+: 
ſpent on the obliquus major 
The fifth pair ariſes from the | 
fore-part of the proceſſus annu- 
laris. It is the biggeſt pair of the 
brain, It gives zerves to the dura 
mater. Each of them divides into 
three branches, of which the fore- © 
moſt is called Ramus Oplthalmicus, © 
becauſe it paſſes through the fora- 
men lacerum into the orbit, where = 
it divides into two branches. The 
firſt ſends out a branch which joins” 
a branch-of the motores, and forms 
the plexus ophthalmicus. The-reſt of 
this firſt branch paſſes. over the globe 
of the eye, gives ſome twigs to the 
glandula lackeymalis, and out 
at the hole of the os frontis above 
the circumference of- the orbit, 
where it is diſtributed in the ſkin 
and frontal muſcles. The ſecond 
branch of the ramus ophthalmicus 
goes under the muſcle fuperbus, and 
ſſes out at the hole called Orbiter 
zternus, and is diſtributed in the 
internal noſe. ; 


\ The ſecond branch of the fifth 
pair which paſſes out at the third 
hole of the os ſphenoides, divides 

into three branches; of which one 

terces the hind-fide of the os max- 

Ulare, and gives twigs to the teeth 

of the upper jaw x all the reſt of it 


comes out at the hole in the fore- 


ſide of the ſame bone, under the 
orbit, and is diſtributed into the 
cheeks and noſe. Another paſſes 
under the proceſſus zygomaticus, 
and is diſtributed in the temporal 
muſcle. And the third is diſtriduted 
in the palate and muſcles of the 
pharynx. 

The third branch of the fifth pair 
Paſſes through another hole of the 
. os ſphenoides, and then it divides 
into, two - branches, the firſt of 
which is again divided into four 
branches, of which the firſt paſſes 
between the condyle and the co- 
rona of the lower jaw, to the 
maſſeter. ' The ſecond is diſtribut- 
ed in the crotaphites. The third 
paſſes under the proceſſus zygo- 
maticus to the buccinator glands 
or the Cheeks and upper lip. And 
the fourth paſſes from behind the 
condyle of the lower jaw, where it 
- Joins the portid dura over the jaw, 
and is diſtributed in the face. , The 


ſecond branch is divided into three 


. others: the firſt paſſes between the 
pterygoideus externus and internus; 
and towards the angle of the lower 

jaw, it ſends out a branch which 
makes the chorda tympani, which 

. 3 alſo to the muſcles of the mal - 

lus, and then it joins the portio 
dura before it comes out of the cra- 
nium; the reſt is ſpread on the 
chin. The ſecond goes along the 
ſides of the tongue, and ſends out 


ſeveral branches which join the 


ninth pair. It gives alſo ſome 
twiss to the glandulz ſublinguales, 


to the muſcles of the tongue, and 


os hyoides. The third gozs to the 


- 


teeth of the lower jaw by the holes 


in its inſide. | 
The fixth pair of nerves riſes from 


the fides of the proceſſus annula- 


ris. This is a ſmall zefve which 
25% ſtraight through the foramen 

cerum, and is wholly ſpent on the 
muſculus abducens. But alittle be- 
fore it enters the orbit, it caſts back 


root of the intercoſtal nerve, It 
paſſes out of the ſkult by the ſame 
paſſage the carotid artery enters. 
As ſoon as it is come out of the 
Kull, it, with a branch of rhe tenth 
pair, and with the firſt and ſecond 
vertebræ of the neck, forms a large 
plexus, called Cervicalis, Below 
this it receives 2 branch made of a 
twig of the tenth pair, and of the 
firſt of the neck. As it deſcends 


' a branch which alone makes the 


% 


above the muſculus ſdalenus, and 


below the eighth pair, it receives a 


branch from each of the vertebral. 


nerves, When it comes to the cla - 
vicula, it divides into two branches, 
of which one paſſes above the axil- 
lary artery, and the other under it, 
and then they immediately join 
again. They, with a branch of the 
firſt pair of the back, form a pretty 
large plexus at this place; and 
ſometimes before (for it obſerves no 


regylarity), it caſts out a branch, 
which, with a branch of the eighth 


pair, forms the plexus cardiacus ; 


then it goes down the cavity of the 
thorax, under the pleura, near the 
vertebræ, and as it paſſes by, it re- 
ceives a branch from every pair of 


the back, by which it grows bigger 
and bigger. As it goes out of the 
thorax, it divides into ſeveral 
branches, of which the three ſupe- 
rior in the right fide form the plexus 


_ hepaticus, and in the left the plexus 


ſplenicus. Theſe plexuſes furniſh 
nerves to the kidnies, to the pan- 


creas, to the caul, to the lower part” | 
of the ſtomach, to the ſpleen, Bod | 


* , 
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the liver, meſentery, and the in- 
teſtines; and their hranches form 
4 large net upon the meſenteric ar- 
teries, called Plexus Meſentericus. 


The inferior branches, as they go 


down upon the vertebræ of the loins, 


loins, and they ſend out branches 
which join thoſe of the ſuperior 
branches which go to the guts, and 
which form the net upon the me- 
fenteric arteries. Then they go 
down into the baſon, and form a 
large plexus above the ſtraight gut 
"to which it gives nerves; as alſo to 
the bladder, veſiculæ ſeminales. and 
proſtate in men, and to the womb 
and vagina in women. 


The ſeventh pair is the Neruus 


Auditorius. It ariſes from the hind 
part of the procefſus annularis, It 
enters the hole of the inner proceſs 
of the os petroſum. It divides intq 
two branches ; that. which js ſoft 
is called Por tio Mollis, and it is diſ- 
tributed into the labyrinth, cochlea, 
and membranes which coyer the 
cavities of the ear. That, which 
is hard, is called Portio Dura : it 
goes out of the ear by that hole 
which is between the proceſſus maſ- 
toideus and ityloideus; it dividesinto 
two branches, of which one goes to 


the muſcle of the tongue, or os 


. hyoides, and it gives a ſmall branch 
to the eighth pair. The other is 
diſtributed in rhe external ear, noſe, 
lips, and cheeks. 

The eighth pair is the Par Va- 
gum : it ariſes from the ſides of the 
medulla oblongata, behind the pro- 


_ Ccefſus annularis, by ſeveral threads 


which join together, and go out by 
the ſame hole that the ſinus late- 
rales diſcharge themſelves into the 
jugulares. It is joined by a branch 
of the nervus ſpinalis, or acceſſorius 
Willifii, and by a ſmall branch of 
the portio dura. Immediately after 
it cotues out of the ſkull, it gives a 
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tercoſtal nerve, 


the axillary artery, and the left the 
aorta. Theſe two branches aſcend 


on each fide of the trachea to the 


: „ 
— 


ſmall branch to the larynx, as ix 
goes down the neck, above the in- 
by the ſide of the 
internal carotid. At the axillary -. 
artery, it caſts back the recurrent 


| _ nerves, of which the right embraces. 
receive a branch from the firſt of the- 


larynx, where they are fpent on the 


muſcles” of the larynx, and mem- 
branes of the trachea. E 


Then the eighth pair, after it bs 


entered the cavity of the _ thorax, 


{ends out two branches, which, with 


the branches of the two intercoſtals, 


form, a little above the heart, be- 
tween the aorta and trachea, the : 


plexus cardiacus, which gives a 


great number of ſmall branches to 


the pericardium and heart; particu- 
larly very many creep along the aorta. 
to the left ventricle. The eighth pair 
ives alſo ſeveral branches to the 
ungs,. which accompanying the 


* 


bronchi, defcends upon the œſo-— 


mach, and ſome twigs go, to the 


concave fide of the liver, as has ; 
been ſaid already. | 


With this nerve, it is uſual to de- 


ſcribe another, which paſſes out of - 
ole with it. 
It is called Nervas Acceſſerius Milli- 
Ai. It ariſes from the medulla ſpi- 
nalis, about the beginning of the 
fixth pair of the neck. 


the ſkull at the ſame 


cends to the head, it receives on 
each ſide a twig from the firſt five 


pairs of nerves of the neck, as they . 
. riſe from the medulla ſpinalis. Then 


it enters the ſkull, and paſſes out 


of it again with the eighth pair and 
is wholly ſpent upon the muſculus. .- 


traþezius. eee 
The ninth pair riſes from the 
proceſſus olivares of the medulla 


oblongata. It paſſes out of the 
ſkull by its Own proper hole in the — 
As it paſſes to the 


— 


os Oeeipitis. 


As it aſ- 


N 


A 


phagus, and is ſpread upon the ſto- ' 
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- occiput and th 


tongue, it gives ſome branches to 
the muſcles of the os hyoides, but 
Its trunk is diſtributed in the body 
of the tongue, and its extremities: 
form the papillæ rotundæ of the 


tongue. 


The tenth pair riſes by ſeveral 


- - finall threads from the beginning 
of the medulla ſpinalis; then aſcend- 


ing a little, it goes out at the ſame 


hole of the dura mater at which 
the vertebral artery enters, paſſing 


between the protuberance of the 
e firſt vertebra in the 
ſinus, which we have obſerved in 
this vertebra. Then it gives a 


branch to the firſt pair of the neck 


which goes to the plexus cervicalis. 
It gives another to the ſecond pair, 
and a third to the intercoſtal nerve, 


and then it is all ſpent on the ob- 


lique muſcles of the heac. 
The zerves- which come out be- 
tween the vertebræ are thirty pairs. 
They ariſe from the ſpinalis medul- 
la, which (as we ſaid before) is a 


continnation of the ſubſtantia me- - 
dullaris, or medulla oblongata of the 


brain, contained 1n the great holes 


of the vertebrz. Its internal ſub- 
- ſtance is mixed in ſeveral places 


with a ſubſtance like the cortical 
ſubſtance of the brain (as Malpi- 


ghius has obſerved). From the firſt . 
vertebra of the neck to the firſt of 


the loins, it is divided by the pia 
mater into the right and left fide, 
not quite through its middle, but 
the depth of a line or two in its 
fore and hind-part. From the firſt 


of the loins to its extremity, it is 
divided into a great number of 


fibres, which ſeparate from one 
another, if they be ſhaken in warm 


water. This part, becauſe of its 


reſemblance, is called Cauda Egui- 


u. It is covered by four mem- 
dranes, of which the firſt is that 


which lines the t holes of the 


vertehræ. The ſecond is the dura 
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pia mater. 


NE 
mater, which has two ſinuſes, od 
on each fide of the medulla: they 
reach from the occiput to the laſt of 
the os ſacrum. The third is the 
And the fourth, called 


Arachnoides, is a very fine mem- 
brane, which contains only the bun- 


dles of fibres which make the-verte- 
bral nerves, | 


All the zerves, as they riſe out 
of the medulla ſpinalis, are by the 


pia mater divided into two planes, 


which he one above another ; and, 
as ſoon as the nerves are come out 


of the vertebræ, they ſend a branch 


to one another, where they make a 
little ganglion. , 

The nerves of the vertebrae are 
thirty pairs: ſeven of the neck, 
twelve of the back, five of the 
loins, and fix of the os ſacrum. 
They come out at the holes in 
the ſide of the bodies of the verte- 
bræ, which are taken notice of in 
the preparations of thoſe for a ſæe- 
leton. a 5 
The firſt pair of the neck, is 
ſpread in the muſcles of the head 
and neck. It joins a branch of 
the tenth pair, which goes to the 
plexus cervicalis, and it gives an- 
other branch to the intercoſtal pair 
below the plexus, a 

The ſecond pair of the neck 
gives alſo nerves to the muſcles of 
the head and neck, and to the ex- 
ternal ear and ſkin of the face. 

The third gives ſome branches 
to the neck and head. It ſends out 
the nervus diaphragmaticus, being 
joined by a branch from the fou 
pair. This nerve goes ſtraight down 
the cavity of the thorax, and is 


ſpread on the midriff, 


The fourth, fifth, ſixth, aud ſe- 
venth, give ſome branches to the 
muſcles of the neck and head; 
but their greateſt branches,” toge- | 
ther with a branch of the firſt of 
the back, enter the arms. As ſoon 

| as 


=_ they enter, they join all toge- 


ther, and then they iminediately 
divide into five branches. The firſt. - 


and innermoſt goes to the kin 
which covers the inner and. fore- 
part of the arm. The ſecond goes 


down by the inner protuberance of 


the humerus, by the benders of the 


fingers; and in the palm of the 


hand it divides into five branches, 
of which one goes to each ſide of 
the little and ring finger, and the 
fifth to the external ſide of the mid- 
dle finger. The third accompanies 


the we between the ſublimis and 


the profundus: it divides alſo into 
five branches, of which one goes 
to each fide of the thumb and 


fore-finger, and the fifth to the 


internal fide of the middle finger. 
The fourth paſſes under the biceps 
to the outer-ſide of the arm, and 
back of 


going. The fifth is ſpent on the 
muſcles on the inſide of the arm, 
All theſe. zerves, except the firit, 
give branches to the muſcles as 
they paſs by. | 


The firſt pair 'of the twelve pair 


of the back gives a branch, as is 
ſaid, to the arms. The twelfth pair 
is diſperſed in the muſcles of the 
lower belly, and all the reſt run 
along the ſinus in the underſide of 
each rib, giving nerves to all the 


muſcles that lie upon the ribs and 


& 


vertebre. - . 1 

The firſt and ſecond pair of the 
loins give nerves to the muſcles 
of the lower belly, to the parts con- 
tained in the baſon. The third and 
fourth give ſome branches to the 
ſame parts; but their trunks join 


and make the erung anterior femo- 


ris, which is diſperſed in the fore- 
part of the thigh, 
ſends a branch through the hole 


in the iſchium, which is ſpent in 


the hands, to be diſtri- 
buted in the fingers as the fore- 


This nerve 
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the triceps. The laſt of the loins 
with a btanch of the fourth, enter 
the thigh. WA | 


The nerves of the os ſacrum come 
not out at the holes on its back= 
fide, but at thoſe in its fore · ſide; 


and the laſt comes out between the 


extreniity of the os ſacrum, and the 


coccygis. 


The firſt four. pairs of the os ſa- 


crum give ſome twigs. to the parts 
in the baſon; 
branches, with the laſt, and a branch 
of the fourth of the loins, make 
the neruus ſciaticus, which is the 
greateſt nerve in the whole body. 
As this nerve paſſes between the 


pron poſterior and the ſemi-mems. 
ranoſus, it gives a branch to the 


ſkin... When it comes to the ham, 


it divides in two, of which one 


goes along the perone to the upper 


part of the foot, and gives a branch ? 


in both ſides of each toe. The 
other paſſes under the gemelli by 
the inner ankle, and is diſtributed in 


like manner to the toes in their un- 


der ſide. W 


The fifth. and Arth of the on n 


crum are very ſmall; they are diſ- 


perſed in the ſphincter, and bladder, 


and natural parte. ö 
Mervikes, remedies for diſorders of 
the nerves. FE 


mata. 


Nerves Hamer. fee Typhns. 


nervous fluid, moſt writers under- 
ſtand what is called the Animal Spi- 


_rits, &c. But Dr. Kirkland, in his 
Inquiry, vol. i, p. 433, means by it, 
that fluid which is diſcovered upon 
diſſecting the brain or nerves; and 


which a rupture in the tumor accom- 


panying the bifid ſpine, diſcovers to 
be eſſentially neceſſary to life: for, 


we may eaſily ſuppoſe a fluid reſid- 


ing in the nerves, of ſuch high im- 


"a 9 


Qq pPeortance 


but their great 


Nervorum Refolutiones, i. e. Co- ; 


Nervous Fluid. See Brain. By 
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portance to life as it evidently ap- 


pears to be, to bring on (when both 


the nerves and itſelf are diſeaſed,) 
the nervous ſymptoms we diſcover, 
before the gouty matter is thrown 
off into the extremities, &c. in 
other inſtances of diſeaſe. 
ejunum. ; 

Nettle. See Urtica. 

Nettle, (Dead.) See Lamium. 
85 Nettle, (Hedge,) a ſpecies of Sta- 


* 


ve. 

Nettle, (Hemp- lea ved, Dead.) See 
Tetrahit. | 8 

Nettle Raſh, (Acute.) See Urti- 
earia. 

Nettle Raſh, (Chronical.) See E/- 
PORES 

Nettle Tree. See Cellis. 

Neurada, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Neurology, a deſeription of the 
nerves. - hs AE 

- Neurometeres, the pſoz muſcles. 

Newron, vever, d. nerve. 

Neurefes, om vevpor,  anerve, ner- 
vous diſeaſes. - Theſe form a- claſs 
in Dr. Cullen's Ne/obgy; and un- 
.der this title he comprehends thoſe 
preternatural affections of ſenſe or 
motion, which Fre without fever, as 
a part of the primary diſeaſe; and 
allthefe which do not depend upon 
a topical affection of the organs, but 
upon a more general affection of the 
nervous ſyſtem, and of thoſe pow- 
ers on which ſenſe and motion more 
efpecially depend. | | 
© - Nexretica, neurotics, from veugor, 
a ner. The ſame as Nervines, 

| Neurotomus, the anatomiſt who 
diſſects to diſcover the nerves. 
je Neurotrotos, veUpaTAwT0Gy from veEUpOry, 
a nerve, and vito x, to wound, a 


perfon who labours under a wound 


ob a nerve. 


Newter,” neutral. In Chemiftry, 


this word is applied to ſuch falts as 


— N f 


Neſtis, a name of the Tnteſtinum 


("5045 an 


are formed of ſuch proportions of 


acid and alkali, that neither of them 


predominate in the compound. Some 
of theſe are natural, others are ar- 
tificial. | | 
Neutha. Thus that part of the 
membrane is called which is torn 
away, and covers a part of the 
whole face of a child at its birth. 
Neutral Salts. If this name be 
taken in its moſt extenſive ſenſe, it 
ought to be given to all the combi- 
nations of any acids with any alka- 
line, earthy, or metallie ſubſtances. 
The name neutral, given to theſe 


ration of their acids and their baſes. 
This ſaturation ought to be ſuch, 
that the properties of the two prin- 
ciples of the neutral ſalt, would be 
neither thoſe of a pure acid, nor of 
its pure baſis, but mixed or interme- 
diate; and from hence theſe /all 


have been called Intermediate Saltr, £ 


or Sales Medii, 

| Neutral Salts, (Allaline), an order 
in the claſs of Salic. They conſiſt 
of an acid and an alkali. They are 
not decompounded by mild volatile 
alkali, added to their ſolution. 

Neutral Salts, (Earthy,) an order 
in the claſs of Seals. They conſiſt 
of an acid and an earth. Their 


characters are, Neutral Salts whoſe 


earth is precipitated on the addition 
of any mild alkali ; and which ſtrike 
not a purple-colour with the tincture 


- 


der in the claſs of Salis. They con- 


| fiſt of an acid and a metal. Their 


characters are, Neutral Salts which 
in ſolution, ſtrike a purple colour, 
with a tincture of galls; and, on 
the addition of an alkali, let fall an 
earth, which with proper inflamma- 
ble e can be revived into a 
metal. | : 


Nhlambi, (Braſilienſibus,) a, plant 
. £ in 


0 * 5 
eutral Salts, (Metallic,) an or- 


ſalts, relates to the been ſatu- 


— 
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NI 
in Brafil, whoſe leaves, when chew: 
ed, taſte like muſtard or naſtur- 
tium ; and if rubbed on a bubo, 
preſently remove it. 

Nictar Tree: See Guilandinb, 
Bonduc, and Bonducella. 

- Nickel, a ſemi- metal, a genus in 
the claſs of Metals., It is migera- 
lized by arſenic, ſulphur, iron, and 


copper. 


Nickel Kune, 4 a genus in the order 


of Cptometailine Sionen. 
Micon, a name for hellebore. 

Ni icotiaua, tobacco, a genus in 
0 Linnzus' 's botany. He enumerates 
ſeyen ſpecies, This plant was 
brought into France by . Nicott, 
a Frenchman, from whom it is call- 
ed Nicotiana ; he brought it-from 
the iſland of Tobago, (whence the 
name of Tobacco, in America: 
about the year 1650, Sir air 
Drake brought it into England, 
rather Ralph Lane, (perhaps in che 
fleet commanded by Sir Francis 
Drake,) in 1583. 
Tubacum, or common Tobacco, 
hath been retained in the college 
 Pharmacopceia. 

. Nifitans Membrana, the winking 
membrane, isa thin membrane which 
ſeveral creatures have to cover their 
eyes with, to ſhelter them from 
duſt, and guard them from thorns, 
or exclude part of the light when 


it is too ſtrong; for it is ſo thin, 
that they can ſee indiferently” 


through it. 

Mie, the ſmell of burnt animal 
ſubſtances. - Hence eructations, 
which have a flavour like putrefied 
fleſh, are called Niderozs. 


N:dus, a neſt, is, in a figurative 


ſenſe, ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
the ſeat of a' diſeaſe, eſpecially 
when it is conſieed to any particu» 
lar part. 

Nidus Avis, bird's-neſt-orchis, a 
00 of Ty | 
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Nige e in a buſh, or . 
nel-flo io þ a genus in Linneus' 8 


botany. He enumerates five ipe- 
cies. 
Nigellaftrum, a F pecies of Cari. 
della. | 
Nighthade. gee Solanum. 
Nickiftads, (American. & See PH. 
tolacca. 


Niglliſtade, ( Climbing Chineſe,) a 


ſpecies of Baſella. 


Nightfaade, (Deadly.) See Hire 2 


1 N ightflade, (E nchanters. * See Cir- 


Ca. 


e, ( huian) a ſpecies of 


"Baſel 


Nightflade, Malabar.) See Ba- 5 
E 
NightBade, (Woody,) i. e. Dulea- 


mara. 
Nigra Fabrilis, black lead. 
Nęgrina, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpe · 
. 
Nigrities Os. So the ancients call- 
ed a caries, : | 
Niguas. Sq the Spaniards call the - 
worms which get under the toes of | 
the Indians, and which are deſtroyed 
by the oil from the ſhell of — ca- 
ſhew nuts. 
" Nikhil Album, 1. e. Parplolix, alſo 
the Album Crætum. 8 
NViIil Eriſeum, i. e. Spodiam. | 
Nil, a ſpecies of Convolvulus. = 
Milica aram, a Kind of Indian 
plum. 
 Nilotice, a ſpecies of Mr 28%. . 
Nindiſia, Ninzen, or Ninxin, \ 1. e. ; 
Ginſeng. 
Ninf, a ſpecies of Han 
Nipple. Ste Breafts. 
| Nipple-wwort, lapſana. 
 Nirles. 
ed i in the north parts of Great Bris. * 
tain. 
Nirari; 4 ſpecies of Phyllan- 


thus, 
Qqzs + 


* A 
. ay 


So the meaſles are 5 | 2) oy! 


Nig. 


. r 3,075 TENG PE IOW 
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N1 
| Nif. Blancard ſays it is gin- 


eng: 8 
VNViſſolia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. There are two ſpecies. 


 " Nz/olia, crimſon-grals vetch, a 
ſpecies of Latliyrus. 
N3/Þlit, a ſpecies of Phlomis. 
Niſas, is a term uſed much of late 
in philoſophy and mechanics, for 
an inclination of one body towards 


* 


another, as Ni/us in contactum, the 


fame as Hitractiou. | 
Nitraria, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


VMitrated. Mineral Alkali, i. e. Cubic 
Nitre. SY 
Nitrated Vegeialle Alkali,” i. e 
Nitre. 
ſtrates, 


are ſalts formed by the 


combination of nitric acid, with the 
different alkaline, cauhy, and me- 


tallic baſes; there are twenty-ſix 
ſpecies enumerated in M. Four- 
croy's Elements of Natural Hiſtory 
and Chemiſtry. 


Nitrites, are ſalts formed by the 


combination of the nitrous acid, i. e. 
with ſpirit of nitre, containing lefs 
oxygen than nitric acid; there are 
twenty-four ſpecies enumerated in 
M. Fourcroy's Elements of Natural 


Hiſtory and Chemiſtry. 
Nitram, nitre, or ſalt-petre, a 


neutral ſalt, formed by the coalition 
of the common vegetable fixt alka- 
line ſalt with a peculiar acid, of a 
ſharp, penetrating, cooling taſte ; 
ſoluble in eight times its weight of 
very cold water, in leſs than thrice 


its weight of water temperately 


warm, and in one-third its weight 


of boiling water: concreting from 


its ſaturated ſolutions, on evapora- 
tion of a part of the fluid, or a gra- 
dual diminution of the heat that 
kept it diſſolved, into - colourleſs 


tranſparent cryſtals, which, in fi- 


gure, are hexagonal priſms, termi- 
nated by pyramids of the ſame num- 


. 
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cies of Oneirodynia. 


N © 

ber of ſides ; melting thin as water 
in a moderate heat: when heated to 
ignition, deflagrating, on the con- 
tact of any inflammable ſubſtance, 
with a bright flame and a conſider- 


able hiſſing noiſe; and leaving, af- 


ter the detonatinn, its fixed alkaline 
ſalt, the acid being deſtroyed in the 
act of accenſion. This ſalt is one 
of the principal medicines of the 
antiphlogiſtic kind; of general uſe 
in diforders accompanied with in- 
flammatory ſymptoms, - whether 
chronicalor acute, and as a corrector 
of the inflammation or irritation 
produced by ſtimulating drugs. 
Nitrum Antiquorum, 1. e. Anatron. 
 Nitrum Artificiale th manni. It is 


made of the ſpirit of {al ammoniac 


and ſpirit of nitre. It perfectly diſ- 
ſolves in ſpirit of wine. | 
 Nitrum Calcareum Verum. It is 
a ſolution of calcareons earth in ni- 
trous acid. 5 13 | 
Nitrum Canſticum, the amber-co- 
loured ſcoria ariſing in the puriſica- 
tion of the regulus antimonii mar- 
tialis with nitre, are a ſtrong cauſtic 
alkali, and are thus named. | 
Nitrum Fattitium, i. e. Borax. 
Nitrum Nativum, i. e. Borax. * 
Nitrum Stibiatum, i. e. Tartar vi- 
triolated. | 
Nitrum Vitriolatum, i. e. Tartar 
vitriolated. | 
Nix Fumans, quicklime. * 
Ni Antimonialis, the white flow- 
ers of the regulus of antimony. 
No#tambulatie, walking in the 
night, or when aſleep. It is a ſpe- 


Noctiluca, from naæ, night, and 
luceo, to hine, are all ſuch bodies as 
ſhine, or give light in the dark. 

NMoagſa, knotted. In Surgery, it 
is an epithet for a ſort of ſuture; 
and for various bandages. The gout 
is alſo called noted, when it forms 
knots at the joints. > 

| * Nodulout 


NO 


" Nodulous Stone, a genus of com- 
pound ſtones, ſet with nodules of 
different kinds. 


6. 


Nedulus, or Nedus, In Plar. | 


macy, it is a knot tied on a rag, 1n- 
cluding ſome medicinal ingredient, 
with which the liquor this nodu- 
lus is ſuſpended in, is intended to 
be impregnated, It is alſo a bag in 
which the . m0 are included, 
in order to be ſu 3 in a diet- 
drink or medicated wine. Nous, is 
OY uſed in the eur ſenſe as 
liv. . : 
6 la Tali, the Indian darheſey' 
tree, with an orange-leaf. 
Nolana, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, There is but one ſpecies.” 
Noli me Tangere, yellow balſam, 
quick in the Fad: or touch- me- 
not. It is a ſpecies of Impatiens. 


Noli me 7. angere, touch- me- not. 


In Surgery, it is a ſpecies of ulcer, 


of the tetterous kind, thus called 


from its ſoreneſs and difliculty to be 
healed. It is alſo a kind of wart 
on the eye-lid, which appears black- 
iſh, in which caſe it preſently mor. 
tifies. 


Nome, voun, a phagedenic ulcer; 


alſo a ſpecies of Herpes. 


Nonana, an erratic intermittent 


fever, returning once in nine days, 
None-ſo-pretty. See Geum. 
Non-Naturals. Phyſicians reckon 

theſe to be ſix, viz. air, meat and 

drink, ſleep and watching, motion 


and reſt, retention and excretion, 


and the paſſions of the mind. See 
theſe explained in Sanctorius's Me- 
dicina Statica, and W ee 5 
Non: Naturals. 

Nononganical, or in-orgonical, is 
uſed for a part that is not fitted, of 
itſelf, to perform any action, as a 
_ tendon, griſtle, bone, &c. 

MWonus Humeri, (Muſc. ) 1 i. e. Cora- 
co-Brackieus. © | 

NMonus Humeri Muſculus Placentni 
i. E. Teres Minor. 


* 97 * 
Nona Kip 1 Malick, the co- 


a nu ts. 


N 


* 


chineal - plant. | 
No 5 See Naſus. 


and Kojutwy fo take care % n ho 
ta 


Noſocomium, from voo3;, a di . 
P 


No i from 20767, WY; cafe, = 


and I x0uai, to take, an ho To. 
Nofologia, the hiſtory: © 

or a deſcription of the cauſes, ſymp- 

toms, and progreſs of diſeaſe ; but 

generally theſe are expreſſed by ts, 

word Pathology. The word 

log y is more particularly uſed for the 

arrangement of «diſorders, or diſtin- 
guiſhing them into genera, ſpecies,. 


&c. or examining their difference. 


No o/0s, 0 , A diſeaſe. 
Noftalgia, broken-heart, national” 


inſanity, longing for home, when 


abſent from one's native country. 
Noftoc, jelly tremella, a ſpecies of 


remella. 


Notæ Materna, mother's ſpots, 


the ſame as Nevus. 


Nothe Coftz, from robo,” ſpurious, 


the ſpurious ribs. 
Nothus, vobog, ſpurious, counterfeit, 


or baſtard. It is alſo ſometimes 


uſed for the beſt part of the cheſt. 


Notigus, VAaTI&b0 Gy from VWTOC the 


back, an epithet for the ſpinal mar- | 


row. 


diſeaſe, . 


Nuba, a ſpecies of manna, of a 


roſy colour; alſo braſs. 
Nubecula. See Nudes. 
a cloud in the urine. 


ma. ( 
Nubes, clouds. In Surgery, it is 
the ſame as Albugo, rad Encauma. 
Nucamenta, catkins. | 
Nuces Galle. See Galle. 
Nuclia. 
the hind part or nape of the neck, 
roperly t 
Yertebra of the back. 
| Nuciferous,' from nux, 4 nut, and' 
fero, to bear, 


Qqz 


. 


— 


It is an Arabic term, 


he region upon the firſt | 


Trees which bear 
85 Nuci- — 


It is alſo 
Nubecula SuſpenJa, i. e. Entore- 


. 
* * * . 
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NU 
Nuciper/ica, the nectarine. 1 
Nueiprunifera. See Saponaria, and 
Nur Firgimans.  .. - 
Nux Maſchata vel Nuciſta, the 
nutmeg. My riſtica moſctiata, Act. 
Holmiene. 5 | 
Nuclea. See Nauclea, 
Nuc!ezs, fignifies properly the ker- 
nel ofa nut; whence, in a figurative 
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together with the glandulous fluids, 
and liquors drank down, for the 
compoling that which is *calted 
Chyle. But here is to be taken no- 
tice, that the perts of the food are 
not diſſolved into eſſential parts, as 
fame call them, or elements, whe- 
ther chemical or any other, by the 
aſſiſtande of any ferment in the 


ſenſe, enucleate is uſed to expreſs « ſtomach; that is to ſay, by a ſe - 


unfolding or explaining auy thin 
to its moſt nos 5h Kiffculcies or * 
ſtruſities. % 
Nucula Terreſtrit. See Balbocaſ- 
tanum. . : 
Nuge, a ſpecies of Guilandinga, 
Nummularia, money-wort, a ſpe- 
cles of Lymachia. | 
Nut, (Clufter,).a variety of the 
hazle-nut. * 
Nat, (Cos), a variety of the ha- 
zle- nut. | 
* Netmes- Tree. See Myriſtica. 
Net, ( Phyfc.) See Creton, 
Nutricatio, nutrition, "accretion, 
or growth. What comes under this 
term is two-fold : firſt, all tnat paſſes 


in the firſt ſcene, from maſtication 


to the chyle's entry iuto the blood, 
is thus called. And, ſecondly, the 
appoſition of new parts in the room 
of thoſe worn off by action. The 


aration of ſome p arts of different 
kinds combined. together, and an 
union of other parts uncombined 
before, as it happens in all fer- 
mentation. of winc, wiercin tar- 

tarous particies, before united with 


others, are ſeparated; and particles 


_ 


firſt is thus carried on: the parts of 


food being divided by maſtication, 
and moiſtened with ſpittie, that it 
may be rendered ſofter, in order to 
undergo a farther comminution, is 


thruſt dawn into the ſtomach, where- 


min, by the aſliſtance of the continual 
motion ariſing from the muſcular 


'F 1 tunics of the ſtomach, and of re- 
„ ſpiration, by which the di 
alternately preſſes the 


aphragm 
homach 
downwards, the parts of the food 
ſoftened by the ſpittle, and other 


of phlegm and oil, uncombined 
before, are brought neater_ toge- 
tuer, an form a true ſpirit. ' But 


by the concoction that is performed 


in the ſto wah the food is divided 
into integrel parts, not differing 
from wat ney wer? before, but in 
obtaining I-ff:r bulk; in the ſame 
manner aitogether as coral is ground 
upon a N arble/u ith water, and re- 
duced into an impalpable powder, 
whoſe parts are only ſmall pieces 
of corel, and not any principles 
into which coral is reſolved, For 
the proof of this, there is nat need 
of any other argument, than that 
in the ſtomach and inteſtines of 
the larger fiſh, which devour and 
digeſt the leſſer, the chyle is no- 
thing elſe but a liquor filled with 
the fibres of the devoured fiſh, as 
is eaſy to be diſcerned with a mi- 
croſcope; or the {mall parts of fi, 
bres no way differing from the 
larger (that is, undigeſted pieces af 
fleſn,) but in magnitude. The 

chyle thus elaborated in the ſto- 
mach by its alternate contractions, 


1 ſerous liquors from the glatſds, is 
| ſhook about, ground, aft divided 
= into yet ſmaller parts, until it ac- tines; at its entrance into which, it 
| - quires ſuch a fineneſs as is requiite, js diluted with the bile and pancrea- 


and the force of the neighbouring 
muſcles, is thrown out into the inteſ- 


* 


— 


then 
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lep, and the muſcles ere thereby 


te juice: which liquors undergo fl | 
2 I leſs contracted. And that we di- 


no matiner of efferveſcence with 
the chyle, or with one another, but 
are ſmoothly and quietly mixed 
- therewith, and with each other, as 


appears by many experiments ; but 


by their means the chyie is ren- 


dered more fluid. Hence it is, that 
the parts of the food, in ſome 
meaſure diſſolved by the motion of 
the ſtomach, but not ſufficiently 
ſeparated from each other, from a 
want of a due quantity of fluid, 


te one yet being, in ſome mea- 


ure, in contact with one another,) 


paſs over the pylorus into the guts * 


and / when theſe greater or leis di- 
geſted particles cannot, by reaſon 
of their magnitudes, be ſtrained in 
any conſiderable quantity into the 
ladteals, they are yet thruſt far- 
ther into the inteſſinal tube, and 
therein putrefy, fince they are out 
of the verge of circulation, which 


"commences at the laReals : for all 


things; as the fleſh of dead crea- 
tures, herbs, & c. which are capable 
of putrefaction out of the animal, 
are capable of digeſtion in it. Hence 
it follows, that digeſtion is much 
more effectually and expeditiouſly 


performed in the day time, or when 


we are awake, than in the night, or 
during ſleep; becauſe while we are a- 
wake we breathe thicker, and thedia- 
phraym and muſcley of the abdomen, 


and even the whole body, is more 


exerciſed; and the ſtotnach is often- 
er compreſſed. - It allo follows, that 


by gentle walking, or while we ex- 


exciſe ourſelves in any moderate 


motion, digeſtion is more effectu- 


ally and expeditiouſly performed, 


than while we ſit in idleneſs and 


without motion; and ſtill much 
better than when we fit hard at 


ſtudy, becauſe by this the mind is 


ſo diverted, that our reſpiration 
15!” rarer even than in our 


meat, or herbs. c 
affair will be much better under. - 


, - 
- - * 
” . 


— 
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geſt better in winter than in fum-. 
mer, is alſo a confirmation hereof ; 
becauſe in the winter, to drive 2= 


way the ſenſe of cold, we are of- 
tener put upon exerciſes, aud 


gremeer activity of body than in the 
ummer ſeaſon : as likewiſe, be- 


cauſe the muſcles and ſolid parts 


LY 
% % 
* 


- 


are more tenſe,” and conſequently,” 
ſtronger in their contraction, and 


attraction. 


ment in the ſtomach, whether it' 


be ſpittle or ſerum, oozing out 
from the glands of the ſtomach, it 
cannot contribute any thing to the 
digeſtion of the dal, an farther 
than by ſoftening it, whereby it is 
capable of being - farther divided. 
Neither do any Tauors flow into 
the ſtomach, in order to promote 


But, as for any fer- 


4 


* 


digeſtion ; but digeſtion, that is, 


the motion of ſwallowing, chew- 


ing, and of the ſtomach, ate the 
cauſe why theſe liquors are preſſed 
out, and that they drain into the 
ſtomach; For, that thoſe I;quors 


contribute nothing to digeſtion, is 


manifeſt from hence, that if kerbs 


or meat be mixed with them in any 
conveuient place as warm us the 
ſtomach, but without motion, they 
will never be changed into Lyle ; 
ſo. that it is aſtonfſhing, that any 


ſhould aſcribe to the ſerum? of tie 


blood, as it is excerned by the glands, 


a faculty of changing foiid meats 
into a form of cliyle, "when It ie e: 


vident, that ſerum is not à ft in- 


ſtruum for the ſolütion of lues d, 
But this wiale 


ſtood, from conſidering Boylt's was 


chine for dige ion, defcribed by. 


Papin, (ſee Digeſer); wherein, 
without the help of any ferment, 
but by the aſſiſtance gvly of wartnth, 


and the preffure of rarefied xir con- 


„ 


"4 . 


fined, bones and fleſh, with the ad- 


dition of a ſmall portion of water, 


are turned into a jelly; where no- 
thing is wanting to its being. made 
real chyle, but the rough ſuperfi- 
'cies of a body to grind, and often 
to ſhake it about. 


The chyle, being thus made, | 


waſhes over the pylorus into the in- 
teſtinal tube, where, by its Peri- 
faltic Motion (which ſee), and by 
the preſſure of te diap..ragm, and 
the muſcles of the abdomen, the 
- thinner parts are ſtrained through the 
narrow orifices of the lacteal veins, 
while the groſſer parts continue 
their progreſs downwards until they 
are quite ejected by ſtool. What 
paſſes through the lacteals is car- 
ried by them into the glands of the 
meſentery, where they receive a fine 
thin lymph, from the Iymphatics, 
whereby the chyle is diluted, fo as 
to paſs eaſier the reſt of its courſe; 
for, beyond the glands, they unite 
in larger canals, and thoſe in 
ſtill larger, until at, laſt the chyle 
arrives at the common receptacle, 
which is a kind of baſon formed for 
it by the union of the lacteal and 
Iymphatic veſſels. From thence in 
one duct it aſcends into the thorax ; 
and ſometimes dividing, about the 
heart, it immediately unites again ; 
and Creeping along the gullet, it 
paſſes on to the left ſubclavian vein, 
where, by one er two mouths, it 
pours in its contents, and theremixes 
with the venal blood returning from 
all parts of the body, | 
But in the ſecond acceptation of 


this term, wherein it/ is underſtood * 


of the blood's nouriſhing all the 
parts of the body, ſuch kind, of 
nutrition is performed by a ſecre- 


tory duct, ariſing from the termina- 
tion of an artery, and carrying a a 


ſuitable portion of the blood to e- 
very part to be nouriſhed; ſo that 
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neſs, 


YN 


1 * 
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SNN point in the body muſt be 


a termination of a ſecretory duct 
through which a proper part of the 
blood is brought in order to ſupply. 
that part of the body, For farther. 
ſatisf: | 
D:zeſtion, and Sangu:fication. 
Nut-tree, (ihe Dwarf Bizantine.) 
See Colurna. | | 
Nut- tree, 
Corylus. | 
Nux Cathartica, a ſpecies of Cav 
taputia, | | 
Nux Iudica, the cocoa- nut. | 
Nux Medica, the Meldiva-nut. 
'ux Mo/chata, the nutmeg, The 
nutmes is the fruit of the M;riftica 
Moſchata. The college have re- 
tained its eſſential oil, and its ex- 
reſſed gil, commonly called Oil of 
Jace. Mace, the outer ae 
of the nutmeg, is alſo retained. 
The eſſential oil enters the Spiritus 
Ammoniz Compoſitus, formerly 
called Spir. Volatil. Aromatic. The 
expreſſed oil enters the Emplaſtrum 
Ladani : Emplaſtrum Picis Burgun- 
dice. The Nutmeg enters the Spiri- 
tus Nucis Moſc hatz, formerly called 
Aq. Nuc.. Moſch, Spiritus Raphani 
Compoſitus ; formerly called Aq. 
Raph. Comp. Spiritus Lavendulæ 
Compoſitus, and Confectio Aro- 
matica, formerly called Conf. Car- 
diac. . £195 | 
Nux Unguertaria,. the ben-nut, 
dee Ben. | 


ues. 
Nux Fomica Serapionis, St. Ig- 
natius's bean. 7 | 


Ny&alops, wiranu, from ing 
niglit, and ud. an eye, night-blind- 
Some have ſaid, it is thoſe 
who ſee by night, others fay it is 
thoſe who cannot ſee by night; 
however, it is by the moderns ge- 
nerally underſtood to ten that 


diſorder in Which, as the night ap- 


action herein, turn to Accretion, 


(Hazle,) a ſpecies of 


Nux Vomica, a ſpecies of Strycl. 


proaches, | 


” 7 


$ * 
4 | * 
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Los | Y 
| proaches, the patient loſes his fight. pla, and 8 Furor. Dr. Cullen 4 


and remains blind until the morn- 


ing, at which time the ſight returns, 
and continues all the day. 
Ny&anthes, Arabian jeſſamine, a, 
genus in Linnæus's botany, He 
enumerates ſeven ſpecies. - | 
Nyelea, a ſpecies of Ellißa. 
Nymphe. | They run down on 
each fide of the clitoris, - See Ge- 
neration, (Parts of, proper to Mo- 
men.) | | 
Nympllæa, water-lily, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
four ſpecies. . 
N, mphan, wuz, the name of a 
preternatural excreſcence on the 
aymphe ; allo of the plant called 
Hog bit. | . 5 
a 1 fringed water - lily, a 
ſpecies of Menyanilles. 
. ** Nymphomania, from wufn, Y- 


„ 


. 4 as A 
O, | | 


AK of Cappadecia, See Cheno- 
podium Ambrofioides. = 
Oak, (Evergreen.) See lex. 
Oak of Feruſalem. See Botrys. 
Oak, (Poiſon.) See Toxicoden- 
drum, . | 
Dat, (Sea,) i, e. Fucus FYeſfeur 
loſus. | | 
5 Oak Tree. See Quercus, and Ro- 
ur. 
Oat, (Maier,) a ſpecies of Quer- 
c. ö FAS ENS 
Oarweed. See Pucus. 
- Oats. See Avena. _ 
- __ Oatgraſs. The different oat- 
N gratis are ſpecies of Avena, or of 
romus. * 


Obelæa, oiihaia, from oCaor, a 
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riety of the Nymphomanta..  - 


Linnæus's botany, - There is one 


ſkull. | | ; 
 _ *OBefitas, corpulence, or fatneſs,' 
from Obeſas. by, es | = 


to any 


1 x * 
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makes this a genus of - diſeaſe in 


the claſs Locales, and order Dyſo- 


rexiæ, and defines it to be the ſame 


as other writers have called Furor 


Uterinus. | CES 1 

Nymphomania Pruriginoſa, a va- 
- Nymphotomie, a ſection of the 
Clitoris, when too large; for the 
ancients called the clitoris by the 


name of Nympha... bk 


. Ny/a, the tupelo-tree, a genus in 


„ ö | 
Mag me or Megre, 


* 7 


wer- 


oc, a winking or twinkling with the 


eyes, ſuch as happens when a per- 
ſon is very ſleepy. When a dif+ 
eaſe, it 1s an inſtance of the clonic 
kind of convulfion of the eyelids. 


epithet for the ſagittal ſuture of the 


 Oblate, Purgantes. They are fi-' 
2 purging-cakes, made of flour, 
u 


— 


= 


gar, and purging ingredients. 


'Oblefion, from © 06, againſt, and 
Ledo, to hurt. It is an injury done 
part OEM 

- Oblique, 


ſlantwiſe, is a term much 
uſed in mechanics, to ſignify di- 


rections that deviate from perpendi- 


cular to parallel, the percuſfions of 
all bodies being much influenced, 
according to the degree of obliquity 
in which the moving body is direct. 
ed; a Perpendicular [ncidence (which 
dart, or a. /pit, olelæa ſagittalis, an ſee,) giving the greatelt ſtroke, 


— 


ſuch 


and 
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ol ſochfirokesdecreafingin proportion” at the inferior part, paſſes behind the | 


tothemovingbody'sdecelenfionfrom! rectus, and is inſerted” into the 


ſuch a direction linea alba. At its undermoſt part it 


Obliquus, a name for ſeveral pairs is inſerted into the fore- part of the 
of muſcles. . os pubis. N 

Obliguus Aſcendens, It ariſes Its uſe is to aſſiſt the obliquns dee 
from the ſpine of the ilium, the ſcendens: but it bends the trunk in- 
whole length between the poſterior the reverſe direction. Wet 
and fupenor anterior ſpinous pro-  OBliguus Deſcendens. It ariſes by 


Des. from the os ſacrum, and the eight heads from the lower edges 


three undermoſt lumbar vertebrae, of an equal number of inferior ribs, 
by a tendon common to it, and to at a little diſtance from their carti- 


_ the ſerratus poſticusiaferior muſcle; lages: it always intermixes, in a 
rom Poupart's ligament, at the ſerrated manner, with portions of 


middle of which it ſends off the be- the ſerratus major anticus, and ge- 
ginning of the cremaſter muſcle ; nerally coheres to the pectoralis ma- 
and the ſpermatie chord in the male, jor, interèoſtalis, and latiſſimus dor-- 
or round ligament of the womb, ft; which left covers the edge of a 
paſſes under its thin edge, except a portion of it extended from the laſt 
few detached fibres. It is inſerted rib to the ſpine of the os ilium: 
into the cartilago enſiformis, into from theſe origins, the fibres run 
the cartilages of the ſeventh and down obliquely forwards, and ter- 


__ thoſe of all the falſe ribs; but at the minate in a thin broad tendon, , 


upper part it is extremely thin, re- whoſe fibres are continued in the 
ſembling a cellular membrane, and fame direction. It is inſerted into 
only becomes fleſny at the cartilage the whole length of the linea alba, 
of the tenth rib: here its tendon becomes thicker towards the lower 
divides into two layers; the ante- part of the abdemen, and is perfo- 
nor layer, with a great portion of rated ia the middle by the umbili- 
the interior part of the poſterior cus. On the outſide of the rectus 


yer, joins: the tendon of the ex - muſcle, the tendon of the external 


ternal od/igze, and runs over the oblique appears whiter than elſe- 
rectus, to be iuſerted into the whole where, by its being there connected 


length of the linea alba. The poſ- with the tendons ef the internal ob- 


ftexior day er joins the tendon of the lique and tranſverſe muſcles; ſo that 
tranſverſalis muſcle, as low as half this part has been called Linca Se- 
way between the umbilicus and os mils, from its curved ſhope.. 


pudis; but, below this place, only The under part of the tendon 


a ſew fibres of the poſterior layer are divides into two columns, which 
ſeen, and the reſt of it paſſes before leaves an oval ſpace between them, 
the trectus muſcle, and is inferted named the Ring ot the external ob- 


into the linea alba; ſo that the whole lique muſcle, for the paſling of the 


tendon of the external ob/igue mule! ſpermatic chord in the rite, or 


cie, with the anterior layer of the round ligament ef the womb. The 


internal ecligue, paſſes befure the anterior fuperior column paſſes over 
rectus muſole; and the whole poſ- the cardlage between the offa pubis, 
terior layer of the internal ligne, and is fixed to the oppoſite os pu- 


together with the whole tendon of bis; the other is fixed to the os pu- 
the tranſverſalis muſcle, -excepting- bis of the ſame ſide. It is alſo in- 


{crted, 


Ls 
% 
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ſerted, tendinous and fleſhy, into tlie 
middle of the ſpine of the ilium. 


From that part, which is named its 


Anterior Superior Spinous Proceſs 3 it 


is ſtretched tendinous, to the os py . 


bis, and is named Poaparts, or 


lopius's Fiete From this liga - 
ment it ſends a tendinous layer, 


which is loſt in the membranous ſaſ- 
cia of the thigh. 2 
Itg uſe is to ſupport and compreſs 


the peritonæ um und abdomen, to 


aſſiſt the evacuation of the fæces and 


urine, and like wiſe in the excluſion 


of the fœtus; it thruſts the dia- 
phragm upwards, and draws down 
the ribs in expiration ; it bends the 
body obliquely when the ribs are 
fixed, and raiſes the pelvis ob- 


- liquely, 


Ozliguus Externus, i. e. Olliquus 
Deſcendens, *  * 


OBliq us Toferirr,' is a muſcle. of 


the head, ariling fieſty from the ex- 


ternal part of the ſpinal proceſs of 


the ſccond vertebra of the neck, 


cloſe by the origination of the rec- 
tus major; and, being dilated into 
a fleſhy belly, paſſes obliquely to its 
infertion at the tranſverle proceſs 


olf the firſt, vhere the former muſcle 


by or When this acts on either 
ſide, the tranſver e proceſs. of the 
firſt vertebra of the neck, is moved 


towards the ſpine of the ſecond; 
which hath given occaſion to ſome. 
to reckon it amongſt the muſcles of 


the neck. 

 Obliguus Inferior Oculi, 

Iliguus Minor Oculi. 
OBliguus Interuus, i. e. Obliquus 


1 


Aſcendent. 2 


OBlicuus Major Oculi. See Eye, 
It is alſo called Trech/caris, 

Obliquus Minor. 
Rectus Miner. N 
. Olliquus Minor Oculi. See Eye. 

Obliguus Naſi, this is a thin 


muſcle running along the ſides of 


the pyramidalis naß; it is fixed, 


(% 0B 


It is alſo called 


* 


to the apophyſis naſalis of the oa 
maxillaria, and is inſerted into the 


e narium. b 


ee Paine, Pe te 


cles of the eye-lids thus named, are 
all that extent of fleſhy fibres; which 
by a thin ſtratum. ſurrounds. the 


edge. of each orblt, and from thence -..” 


without any interruption, covers 
the two eye-lids all the way to the 


cilia- Troeſe fibres are moſtly tranſ- 
verſely oval; they adhere to the ſkin: 


oi the eye-lids, and wrinkle them, 
Obliquus Superior, is a muſele of 


the head, which ariſes fleſhy from 


the back part of the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſs of the firſt vertebra uf the neck, 
and in its ſomewhat oblique aſ- 
cent becometh a floſhy belly, and, 


leflening itſelf again, is inſerted in- 
to the os occipitis, laterally. . By - 
this, (together with its partner, they 


never acting ſeparately) the head is 
moved backwards on the firſt ver- 
tebra. f | i 
Olliguns Superior Oeuli, i. e. Trocks" 
learis vel Obliguus Major Oxuli. | 


Ollivia, forgetfulneſs, or defect 


of memory, It is ſynonymous with 
Amentia, rol 
Cdalaria, 


a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. 


There is but one ſpecies. 


Obelus, deohes, a weight of about 


nine grains. - | 
Ce/ervation, in Medicine, requires: 
the obſerver to give an accurate 


hiſtory of the diſcaſe he would de- 


ſcribe, with regard to its cauſes, na · 


ture, and effects; to eee 
account of the ſevera 


appeared either beneficial, or diſ- 
advantageons ; which diſtemper is 
either left to nature, or treated by 
the rules of art; and laſtly, he 


ought. to give the phenomena which: 


preſent themſelves upon diſſection 


of the body, if the diſeaſe proves 


mortal. 
_ Obfidiana, They are a ſpecies of 


glaſs, ſg called. from their reſem- 


% 


blange 


* 


things which 


* 


re 


- blance to a kind of ſtone, which is a branch of the crural; it paſſes 

one Obſidius diſcovered in Ethiopia, through the foramen ovale, and is 
of a very black colour, — loſt in the inner muſcles of the 

ſometimes they are pellucid and of a thigh. - De NE I TV Ot 

muddy water. Pliny ſays alſo, that  O#zuratrix Arteria. It is a branch 

obfidianum was a fort of colour with of the hypogaſtric. It perforates 
which veſſels were glazed. Hence the obturator muſcle, whence its 
the name is applied by Libavius to name. It goes out of the pelvis at 


glaſs of antimony. the upper part of the ligament of 

- Obfidranus Lapis, canal coal. * the foramen ovale, and ſends out 
5 . Obfterric, belonging to mid wife - various branches about the neck of 

"", oy, e | the thigh-bone. 8 | 
a Os getrix, a nurſe, or midwife. Obturatrix Vena. It is a branch . 
F _ Obftetricatio, midwitery, from the hypogaſtric vein, and re- 
© Obſtipatio, coſtiveneſs. ceives this name when it enters into 
Ozftipitas, the ſame as Contrae- the internal obturator muſcle. 
tura Primaria. It is the wry neck. Occidental, weſtern, from occidens, 


Obſtipitas Catarrhalis. Obſtipitas the wel, is generally uſed to diſtin- 
with any other term annexed, is guiſn the natural productions of that 
another variety of Contractura. country, in oppoſition to the pro- 

Obf/irudtion, ſignifies the blocking duce, of the Eaſt, which are called 
up of any canal in the human body, Oriental. X 
ſo as to prevent the flowing of any Occipitalis Arteria. It is the firſt 
fluid through it, on account of the , external or poſterior branch of the 
increaſed bulk of that fluid, in pro- external carotid, It paſſes obliquely 
portion to the diameter of the veſ- before the internal. jugular ' vein, 


| fel; and hence and e ſent out twigs to the ad- 
-  Obſtruents, are ſuch things as ob jacent muſcles, it runs between the 
ſtruct the paſſages. ſtyloid and maſtoid apophyſes, along 


Obtundentia, medicines which lef- the maſtoid groove, and goes to the 
l . ſen the acrimony of the humours. muſcles and integuments which co- \ 
a Obturater Externus, alſo called ver the occipital bone. It commu- 
Marſupialis: This muſcle covers nicates with the temporal, vertebral, ' 
the foramen magnum iſchii, and and cervical arteries, | * 
riſing from the bone before the fora- Occipitalis, and its partner, are 
men, runs backward under the head ſhort, but broad, thin, fleſhy, muſ- 
of the os femoris, covered by the cles, ſituated on the occiput, from 
quadratus femoris, and is inſerted whence they derive their names. 
into the trochanter major, contigu- When they act, they pull the hairy 
5 ous to the internus, and is like it, a ſcalp backwards. WIERD 
- rotator. * g * -© Occipitalis. Nervus, a branch from 
Obturator Internus, or ey Wy the tenth pair of nerves which pro- 
This muſcle takes its origin from the ceed from within the ſkull : they 
inner circumference of the foramen run on the upper and lateral parts of : 


formis, and is a rotator of the thigh. Occipitalis Vena, a branch from 


Obturator Nervus. This nerve the poſterior or upper external jugu- 
4 | 33 lar, 


„ magnum iſchii, and goes out play- the head. | 

| ing round the iſchium, as on a pul- Occipitalis Poſterior Arteria. It 
2 ley, and is inſerted into the trochan- is a branch from the vertebral, It 
ter major, contiguous to the pyri- ſpreads on the occiput. 

| 


* 


underſtand. 


i 


oc 


lar, but it ſometimes proceeds from 
the vertebralis, or axillaris. It 
: ſpreads on the occiput. | 
Occipitis Ot. See Cranium.' 
Occipito-frontalis, from the occi- 
ut and the ſkin of the os frontis. 
Albinus calls it Epicranium. It riſes 
from the poſterior part of the occi- 
put, goes over the upper part of the 
os parietale and os frontis, and is 
loſt in the eye-brows. It is a very 
thin muſcle; its office is to raiſe the 
eye · brows, and wrinkle the forehead. 
It is antagoniſt to the corrugator 
© Coiterl. | N 464 
Occiput, the hinder part of th 
ſkull. _ See Crauium. | 
Occult Quality, is a+ term that 
has been much uſed by writers 
that had not clear ideas of what 
they undertook to explain; and 
which ſerved, therefore, only for 
a cover to their ignorance. - See 
Quality. '.. 


Occult Diſeaſes, is likewiſe from 


the tame mint as the former, occul- 


tus, ſignifying hidden, and therefore, 


nothing can be underſtood, when a 


rſon ſpeaks of an hidden diſeaſe, 


ut that it is a diſeaſe he does not 
Oalna, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There are two ſpecies. 
Oclre. Cryptometalline earth, 
which is of an elegant colour, and 


tinges the hands, is thus named. 
The iron earth affords a fort, which 
is of a black colour; it is formed 
by the perfect decompoſition of man- 


ganefe, which is a ſpecies of the me- 
- tal iron: the iron earth affords a 
red ſort, alſo a finer- red ſort called 
Smit, which fee, 
iron - earth affords a brown and a 
blue ochre. The copper-earth af- 
fords a green ochre. The lead - earth 
affords a yellow and a brown ochre. 
The cobalt · earth affords a red ochre. 
Beaume obſerves, that the ſolution 
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- parts in each. 


Beſide theſe, the 


oc 

of iron inthe vitriolie acid depoſites, 
when fully ſaturated, a yellow pow- 
der, which is a calx of iron totally 


deprived of its phlogiſton. - * 


Ochra Nigra, black-lead. | 
Ro Ochrea, the tore-part of the ti- 
Wy 4 ; 1 
Osclrus, Italian winged-pea, a ſpe- 
cies of Piſum. ie 
Ochthodes, oylYwdn;, from ;o bog, im- 
porting the tumid lips of ulcers, call- 
ous tumid. It is an epithet for ul- 
cers which are difficult to heal. 
Ocimaſtrum, wild white campion. 
Octana, an erratic intermitting 
2 which returns every 24 
oo e 
Octandria, from ow, octo, eight, 
and arg, maritu a huſband, in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem, a claſs of plants, 
the eighth in order, comprehending 


ſuch plants as have hemaphrodite 


flowers, and eight ſtamina or male 
: Oflavus Himeri Muſc. i. e. Te- 
res Miu. RI IT ; 
Ottavus Humeri 
i. e. eres Minor. 
- Oculares Communes, a name for 
the nerves, which are alſo called 
Meotores Oculorum?' 0 0s 


Placentini Muſe.” 


Ocular. Diſcafe.” So the inflamina- - 
tion named à blaſt in the eye, was 


called in the camp at Newbury in 
Berkſhire, when it prevailed there in 
1778. ; We Sg. 

Oculares Dentes, the ſame as q . 
nodentes ; and alſo the eye-teeth; | 


, Oculares Externi, motores oculo © 


rum externi. | L 
1 Ocularia, eye-bright. 4 1 
Oculi. Botaniĩſts ſometimes 

this word in the ſame ſenſe as g 

mer, buds. | | £5 
Oculi Cancrorum, 

They are earthy concretions of © | ..- 

vas at firſt but a milky juice, f hite 
in the head of the river crack 
To of them are in the head e ¹ʒ d 
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term. 


OD. 
Nl: one who proſeſſes tq cure 


GRIT of the eyes. 
* 


Ocu lor um Motore. See NMororii. 
Oculo Muſculares, the nerves call - 

ed Motore Oculorum. 
Ocumo-Muſculares 

nerves called Motores Oculorum Ex- 


Oculut. See Eye, and Colligua- 


mentiun. 


; Oculu; Bovinus. See Proprofis. 
_  Ocutus Bovis, the great daiſy. 
Oculus Rudulus. See Proptofis. 
- Oculus Cats, cat's eye, a ſpecies 
of Agate. oy . 
Ocalus Clrigi, Auſtrian flea-bane, 
a ſpecies of Inula. - 
Oculus Elephantinus, See Propto- 


Ocalus Genu; the knee- pan. 
. Ocalus Lach ymant, 1. e. Epi- 
hora. | | 
Oculut Mundi, a ſpecies of Opal, 
generally of a yellowiſn colour. By 
x in water it becomes of an 


amber-colour, and alſo tranſpa- 


rent. | x | 
Ocymoides, a ſpecies of Saponarin. 
Oc mum, haſil, a genus in Lin- 

neus's botany. e cnumerates 


_ twenty-one ſpecies. | | 
* Otavifmbs, odaticnog, from ode, a 


taoth, a biting ſenfation, pain, or 


- itching in the gums. Hippocrates 


uſes this word principally with re- 
ſpect to the gums, when the teeth 


 _  gare foreing a paſſage through them. 


Odontagogos, the name of an in- 


intrument todra teeth, one of which, 


ou ade of lead, Forreſtus relates to 
rot ve been hung up in the temple of 
Olo, denoting, that ſuch an ope- 


This 3 ought not to be made, but 


inne n the tooth was looſe enough to 


 magr” with ſo flight a force as could 


ing re lied with that. - 
ley. a f22raz' cdu H. It is either 
n rument ſor drawing the teeth 
formis, the gout in the teeth. 

Ob tur. : : | 
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Odmtalgia, virravyie, from ee 
4 wn and ae, putin, the tooth- 
ach. 1 2 

Odontiafis, odor rie, from ode, a 


tooth; dentition. 
Externi, the 


Oxontica, remedies for pains in 
the teeth. | . 
Odontu ræa, bleeding from the 
ſocket of the jaw, after drawing a 
tooth. | wo 
Otdontites, red eye-bright, a ſpe- 
cies of Ears. e i 
Odontozlyphon, from ode, & tooth, 
and yavÞy, craps, an inſtrument 
for rubbing or ſcaling of the teeth. 
Odomtofdet, odor, from ov, a 


\ tooth, and. dog, Form, the took-like 


proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of 


the neck: alſo ſuch proceſſes of the 


bones as reſemble the ſhape of a 
tooth. 4 
Ocdontolithos, from odeg, 4 tooth, 
and ug, 4 Hoke, It is that ſtony 
concretion which grows upon the 
teeth. 
Odontophyia, oJorroQuiz; from oe, 
a tooth, and Pra, to grow, dentition. 
OitbiletHinima, oö, from 
oe, a tboth, and r, to wear away, 
a dentifrice. 1 5 
O doratus, the ſenſe of ſmell. 
Odbriferout, from odor, ſmell, and 
fero, to carry, are ſuch things as 
are remarkable at a diſtance by 
their ſcent, but generally applied to 
ſweets. | | i 
Odorifere Glandulæ. Theſe are 
about the pudenda, arm pits, &c. 
They are of the fame kind as the 
ſebaceous glands. | 
Oe, the ſervice- tree. N 
Oeconomy, from oe, domus, a 
Jon ſe, and vinw, diftribno, to diftri- 
bute, is ſtrictly the management of 
family concerns; but, in a figura- 
tive ſenſe, is frequently enlarged, 
among other things, to the mecha- 
niſm and functions of the human 
body: ſo that animal wrenomy in- 
; 5 2 cludes 


* 


7 


cludes all that concerns the human 
ſtructure in a ſtate of health. _. 
Ocdema, n, from 0308, tumes, 
to nell, ſignifies properly any tu- 
mor; but it is now moſt commonly 
by ſur 
inſen 
cold and aqueous 
happen to hydropic conſtitutions. 
Fhere is a tumor ſomewhat more 


le tumor, e from 


which Severinus and Hildanus do 
deſcribe, under the name of Ocdemo- 
| farca, 
DOedema Eryſipelatoides. It is that 
cdematous tumor, which is white, 
ellucid and accompanied with heat, 
inflammation, and ſometimes with 
an eryſipelas. 

Oedema Ocdematades. It is that 
ſerous tumor which is TR "Ig called 
Qedema, or according to ſome, the 
Cald Oædemæ. 


Oademgſarca, a ſpecies of tumor 


mentioned by M. A. Severinus, of 
a middle nature betwixt an edema 
and /arcoma. 

Oedera, a genus in Linnzus' $ 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
cies. 

Ocnanthe. $0 the ancients called 
ſome. plant which was in flower at 
the ſame time as the vine, or whoſe 
flower had the fame ſmell as thoſe 
of the vine. 


Oenant le, drop- wort, or water- 


Wort, a genus in Linnæus's bota- 


ay, 
' Ocnanthe Cherophylli Foliis, i. e. 


Onan Crocata. 


Ocenanthe Cicutæ facie Lobelii, i i. e. 
Oenanthe Cracata. 


Ocnanthe Crecata, hemlock, drop· 
wort. 


 Ocnanthe. Aquatica, water drop- 


wort. 


Oenarea, auafen, the aſhes prepar- 


ed of the twigs, &c. of vines. 
Oenelæ um, ou, a mixture of 


dil and wine. 
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ons confined to a white, ſoft, 
umours, ſuch as 


in Linnæus's botany, H 
"fleſhy, and nearer to a ſarcoma, 


"A: - 

r he Oe from 2 
uu, and yaray . ſort of - 
m__ made of wire. and milk. ; 
carding to ſome, iti 4s wine as warm 


Oeuoplin, Ceylon, ſingle- pricked. 
jujube-tree, a-ſpecies of I * 
variety If Zizyphus, * - 
| Oenothera, tree-pr1 imroſe, a genus: 
e enume- 
rates ten ſpecies. e 

Oenus, oog, wine. Fees 


as new milk. 


Oenur Anthinos, 1 wine. 


Galen ſays it is either Oenus Aua 


mias, or wine impregnated witk 


flowers, in which ſeuſe it is an epi- 
thet for the C 


Oenus 3 from a6 2 


_ flower, and oc 4 . Iweet-, 


ſcented wines. | 

Oeuus Apodezdus, wine in which. 
the dais or tæda are boiled. 

Oenus Apeze/ſmenus, a wine heated. 
to a great degree, and preſcribed 2 
mong other things, as ie, lat, 
milk, and vinegar. 

2 Galactodes, wine e with — 
or wine. made as warm as new 
milk. 

Ocnes Deuterut, wines of the 1. 
cond preſſing. 

Ocnus N wine AH. 


fuſed in larger veſſels, cooled, and. 


ſtrained from the lees, to reader it . 


thinner and. weaker: wines thus 
drawn off are called Saccus, and Sacre - 
cata, from the bag through which 
they are ſtrained.” . 

Ons Malacus,fiae Malthacus, ſolt 
wine. Sometimes it means weak and 


thin, oppoſed to ſtrong. wine ; or 


mild,” in oppoſition to auſtere. 
Ozzus Melickroos, wine in * 
is honey. 5 
Oenus Octades, ſtrong wine. 
Oenos Sir cas, i. e. Sapa. 


Oenos. Tetbalaſmenos, vine mixed , | 
Ocnfs » 


with ſea-water. 


Oenot Straphidios . vide 
wine made from railins. .. 


"4 


. ; 8 


Denaffagma, ſpirit of wine. 
8 1 alſo a 
tall tree in China. ” 
Ocfophageex Arterie. Theſe are 
generally two or three, and ſome- 
times but one. They atiſe anteri- 
orly from the aorta deſcendens, and 
are diſtributed to the pe: 
fometimes the uppermoſt -/ophagee 
produce a branchial artery. 
Oefophagzus, the ſphincter œſo- 
phagi. See Ogſeplagus. | 
Ocfophagi/mus, i. e. Arglutitio, or 
ſpaſm of the Oz/ophagrs. 
Ocfophagus, o150P2y9, the gullet 4 
which is a long, large, and round 
canal, that deſcends from the mouth, 
lying all along between the wind- 
ipe and the joints of the neck and 
4 to the fifth joint of the back, 
where it turns a little to the right, 
and gives way to the deſcending ar- 
tery ; and both run by one another, 
till, at the ninth, the &/ophagns turns 
agains to the left, climbs over the 
aorta, and deſcending above it, it 
pierces the midriff, and is continu- 
ed to the left orifice of the ſto 
mach. 95 a | 
The gullet is compoſed of three 
coats. The firſt and outmoſt is 
only a common membranous inte- 
gument, which ſeems to be a con- 
tinuation of the pleura. The ſe 
cond is thick and fleſhy, and con- 
fiſts of two orders of muſcular fi- 
bres, longitudinal and circular, the 
firſt covering the laſt ; theſe thruſt 
the aliments down into the ſto- 
mach. In brutes, becauſe the ſitu- 
ation of the neck conduces little 
to the deſcent of the aliments, 
therefore, theſe' fibres run in two 
cloſ= ſpiral lines, which croſs one 
another: but in men, whoſe poſi- 
tion is ere, the very gravity of 
the aliments helps their deſcent. 
The third and laſt lines the cavity 


of the gullet. It is compoſed of 
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white and lender fibres diverſely 
interwoven, At its upper end, it 
is continued to the membrane that 


covers the. mouth and lips ; there- 
fore, in vomiting, theſe parts are 


affected. Its lower end covers the 


left orifice of the ſtomach two or 
three fingers breadth. The ſurface 
of this membrane is beſmeared wit 
a ſoft and flimy ſubſtance, which 
probably comes from ſome ſmall 
glands that lie between this coat 
and the ſecond. The upper end of 
the gullet is called Pfarynx. It 

has two pairs of muſcles for its mo- 
tion; the firſt is the Szylo-Phryn- 
gens : this is a ſmall and round muſ- 
cle, which ariſes: fleſhy from the 
root of the proceſſus ityloides, and 
deſcending obliquely, it is inſerted 
into the fides of the pharynx. When 
this muſcle acteth, it pulleth up and 
dilateth the pharynx, iu deglutition. 
The ſecond is the &/ophagzus. Its fi - 
bres have ſeveral directions; its ſupe- 
rior fibres ariſe from the proceſſus 
pterygoideus of the os ſphenoides, * 
and from the cornua of the os hy- 
oides, and run obliquely to the back 
part of the pharynx. The fibres, 
which are below theſe, ariſe from 
the fides of the cartilago ſcutiformis, 

and run tranſverſely to the middle 
of the back part of the pharynx, 
where both ſuperior and interior fi- 
bres, from both ſides, unite and 
form a tendinous line. When this 
muſcle acts, it draws the back part 
of the pharynx to its fore-part; by 
which it not only ſtraitens it for the 

depreſſing of the aliment, but it com- 
preſſes alſo the tonſillæ, which ſend 
out their liquor, which lubricates 


the aliment, whereby it glides 


more eaſily down into the ſtomach. 
There are two lymphatic or veſi- 
cular glands, which ate tied on the 


backſide of the gullet about the 


fifth vertebra of the back, by the 
LN branches 


wende of nerves Avhich co 


glands are like two kidney-beans 
tied together; they receive veins 
and arteries from the coronarie, 
and they have lymphatic veſſels 
which diſcharge themſelves into 
the thoracic duct. Bartholine re- 
marks that theſe 
ſwell ſo big, as to hinder the de- 
ſcent of the aliments into the ſto- 
mach | ; 
The gullet, at its upper end, re- 
ceives an artery from the aorta, 
and it ſends a vein to the azygos : 
at its lower end, it has an artery 
from the cœliaca, and it gives a 
'vein to the coronaria of the ſto- 
mach. Its nerves are from the eighth 
pair. The uſe of the gullet is to 
carry the meat from the mouth in- 
to. the ſtomach, by means of the 
muſcles of the pharynx and fleſhy 
fibres of the gula, which perform its 
periſtaltic motion. | 

Oeftrum Yeneris, the heat of Ve- 
nus, or love; the. Clitoris is thus 
called, from the laſcivious titilla- 
tions it is capable of. 
_ Oceftromania, the furor uterinus. 

Oc/ype, Oz/ypos, Ocfypum,' Ocſypus. 
#10vT1, vovro;, It frequently is met 
with in the ancient Pharm , for a 
certain oily ſubſtance, boiled out 


of particular parts of the fleeces of 


wool, as what grows on the flank, 
neck, and moſt uſed to ſweat. 

Ofa Alba. Van Helmont thus 
calls the vrhite coagulation which 
ariſes from a mixture of a rectified 


_=_ of wine and of urine; but the 
P 


irit of urine muſt be diſtilled from 
well fermented urine: and that muſt 


be well dephlegmated, elſe it will 


not anſwer. 

Officinal, from efficina, a ſhop, any 
thing that is uſed in, or belonging 
to a ſhop. Thus (Hina plants 
and drugs are thoſe uſed in the 
- ſhops, e 


glands ſometimes 


f h, Gs, 
| * Offi/catio, the ſame as Amazre- 
from the eighth pair. Theſe two r. PS SL EN 
Oil, Empyreumatic, is obtained 
from vegetable or animal ſub- 


ſtances, or from mineral bitumens 


expoſed to heat in cloſe veſſels, as 


retorts and receivers. They are 
termed empyreumatic from their 


burnt fetid ſmell; among theſe are 


the Oleum Buxi, Oleum ritium, . 
Oleum Cornu Cervi, &c. the latter 
only hath been retained in the col- 
lege Pharmacopceia, and when 
thrice - diſtilled, hath been called 
Oleum Animale. | 

Oil, fixed, in M. Fourcroy's Ele- 
ments of Natural Hiſtory and Cha- 
miltry, . is a term for oil ob- 
tained by expreſſion, fat, or ſweet 
oil. 


eſſence. 3 
Oily Grain. See Sgſamum. 


Olampi, a gum which reſembles ; 
copal, and is brought from America. 


Lemery ſays it is tweet to the taſte, 
and ſomewhat aſtringent. | 

Olax, a genus in Linnzus's bota- 
ny. There is but one ſpecies. 


Oldenlandia, a genus in Linnzus's 


botany. He enumerates ten ſpe- 
ch,, ˖‚ 45 fe; | 5 
Olea, the olive-tree, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
four ſpecies. The olive oil is the 
produce of the Olea Europæa, Lin. 


Oleaginous, from oltum, oil, and 
ago, to compel, is ſuch a ſubſtance as 


is oily, or of a confiſtence approach- 
ing thereunto. Ee 
Olcamen, a thin liniment com- 
poſed of oils. _ 7 | 
Oleander, the roſe-bay, a ſpecies 
of Nerium. | 
Oleaſter Germanicus, a ſpecies of 
Rhammoides. - 


* 


Okecranon,. vel. Olecranium, waxgas | 


100 from n, cubitus, and Kparrary 
: "Oy 


Oil, Yelatile, in M. Foureroy's 
Elements of Natural Hiſtory. ang 
Chemiſtry, implies eſſential oil, or 


— 


— 
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the lend, che elbow. It is the largeſt 


of the two apophyſes at the upper 


end of the ulna. 
Olene odr, the cubit. 
Oleoidet, a ſpecies of Rhamnus.. 


- 


-  Oleracea, See Cabbage, a ſpecies 


_- of Braſſica. 


F 


Olegſaccharum. See E le:fatcha- 


rum. fs - 
Oleum, oil, from eau, which is 
of Ano, light, or ſmooth, becauſe 
oil poliſheth and maketh the body 
Olfatorii Nervi, (melling nerves. 
They were formerly called Proce//us 
Mamilleres. They are the firſt pair 
of nerves from the brain. They 
divide into many ſmall filaments; 


which paſs through the foramina of 
the os ethmoides, and are ſpread on 


- 


— 


colle 


- 
1 


, fo fall out, a luxation. 


the membrane that lines the inſide 
of the noſe, © © 


Olfattns, the ſenſe of ſmelling. '. 


Olibanum, a gummy reſin brought 
from Turky and the Eaſt Indies. It 
is the produce of the Juniperus lycia 
of Linnæus, and is retained in the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Olida, i. e. Abris, © 

- Oligantherz, from oe, exiguvs, 
ſmall, Fer, and anthera, the ſixteenth 
claſs in Royen's Sem of Botany; 


it contains thoſe plants whoſe pe- 


tals or ſegments equal or exceed 
their number of ſtamina: hence it 
includes many of the plants in Lin- 
neus's firſt five claſſes. = 
Dlifthema, o,; from wagbei- 


Olivaria Corpora, are two protu- 


berances in the under part of the 


brain, placed on each fide the cor- 
pora pyramidalia, towards the lower 
end, baving their name from their 
Agure, which is that of an olive. 
See Brain. „ 
Olde, (Barbadees, Wild.) See 
onticr. PDE 8 


"Olive Tree, See Olea, © 
8 2 0 . * Y 
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vel, was the reaſon w 
Was 


great deal of fat, whieh lines 


oy N 
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- Olive Tree, (Wildi) ee Eleng- 
r. 5 : . TW, od £ 
_ Olive; (Spurge, ) i. e. Mezerenne. 
Ollaria, a ſpecies of Lecythjt. * * 
Oliſatrum, Alexanders, a ſpecies 
of Smyrnium. RY REY es 
Olus Aureum, L & Atriplex Hor- + 
tehffrg tore» | 6 
 Olus Hiſpanicum, i. e. Spinacia. 
Olus Judaicum. See Corcherus. 
Ohra, à genus in Linneus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies 
Omaſum, vel Omaſus. See Abo- 
„ 0 15409 Bu O27 733 
Omenta, the membranes of the 
brain 5 — 
Omenti Inflammatio, i, e. Onienti- 
F 
Omentitis, inflammation of the 
omentum. * 
Omentum, the caul called alſo 
reticulum, from its ſtructure, re- 
ſembling that of a net. When the 
peritonæum is cut, as is uſual, and 
th- cavity of the abdomien laid open, 
the omentum, or caul, preſents it- 
ſelf firſt to view. This membrane, 
which is like a wide and dune bus, ä 
covers the greateſt part of the guts. 
I's mouth is tied on the right fide 
te the hollow of the liver, on-the 
left to the ſplevn, backwards to the 


back part of the duodenum, and that 
part of the colon which lies under 


the ſtomach, and forwards to the 
bottom of the ſtomach and pylorus. 
Its bottom is looſe,” and being tied 


to no part, but floating upon the 


ſurface of the guts below the na- 
"the cal 
by the Greeks called EmTim).cov./ 
Sometimes it deſcends as low as the 


os bebe within the productions 
of the 


peritoneum, cauſing an epi- 
plocele. 55 e eg, 
Now the taut is a moſt delicate 


and fine double membrane, inter- 


larded, for the moſt part, with a 
each 
ſide 


2 
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fide of its blood veſſels. Theſe 
are veins from the portæ, called 


, Gaftro-Epiplots dextra & /in 
arteries from the cœliacœ. The in- 


tercoſtal nerve and the par vagum 


ſend it ſeveral twigs of - nerves. 
All theſe veſſels, with ſome ſmall 
* accompanying one another, 

pread their branches very curiouſly 
= the rar, and even to the 
minuteſt twig ; they run between 
two-lines of fat, which are bigger 


or ſmaller, according to the weiglit gra 


of the caul. It has been ſome- 
times found to weigh five pounds, 
dut ordinarily it does not much 
exceed half a pound. Where there 


are no veſſels, the membranes of 
the caul are very fine and tranſ- 


parent. They give ſeveral uſes 
to the caul, as to cover the bot- 
tom of the 'tomach and the inteſ- 
tines; that, by cheriſhing their heat, 
it may promote digeſtion, and help 
the concoction of the chyle;z to 
ſiren and ſuſtain the veſſels 
which go from the ſpleen to the 
Gomavh, inteflines, pancreas, and 
liver; keep a ſtore of fat, that it 
22 be received by the veins and 
WEI for. the uſe we have 

poken of; to greaſe the ſuperficies 


| af the guts for Wen their mt 


* 


, riſtaltic motion. 

Omeeot;le, the cavit 
tremity of the neck of the ſcapula, 
in which the head of the humerus | is 
articulated, 

Omoſ allo Muſeulus, i. e. Co- 
raco- Hyoid.eus Mu /c. 

_ Omoplate, or Homeplate, 8 
ra, from dee, humerus, the Noulider, 
and fog, /atus, the fide, is the fame 
_ Scapulæ, the Sloulder-blades, which 


Onoplaro-Nyoidæus, i. * Corace- 


 hyoideeus Mu /c. 


Omos, wwe; the holder, Mol- 


chion calls Fan of the oulder thus, 


in the 8 


4 


ira: 


grapes; and b 


LY 


from unripe 


0 * ö 
which is beyond the, ak nat 
grows bro Hes 
Omotribes, .v 12 5 oil een | 
olives. © | 
Omphacinum, oil hom varipe 


olives. * | 
Omphacion, or Onphacium,, 8 - 

rio was uſed for the juice of four / 

ſome, latterly is ap- 

piied to that of wild apples, ox crabs, 

commonly called V er juice.) 0 16 
. Omphacium,:the ie of unripe 


Omphacitis, 2 e ſmall kind 


of gall an exareicence of oak... > 


niphacomeli, ou panote-, A ſort of 
oxymel made of the juice of W 
grapes and honey. 
mphalca, a genus in Linnæus's ; 
botany. He enumerates tuo ſpe 
cies, 
Omplalecele, ee from d- 
pad, umbilicus, the nevel, and ae 


tumor, a feoelling, is a rupture. of te 
navel, for which the term. 


Omphalades, from , @ na- | 


vel, a ſnecies of Cynogloſſum. 


* Omphales, opuPancgy the nayel, alſo 


a * there. 


, unripe grapes, or their 
juice. | 


Onagra, a name for the means. 
tiſm in the elo. 

Oncbe . See Paris, 7} 

Oneir wh, troubled ſleep. 3 þ 
is when the imagination is diſtyrbed 
or powerfully, »npreſſed, agar; the 
incubus, and_whea people walk, - 
&c. in their fleep.. Dr. Cullen 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the - 
claſs Newſer, and order /*/ania, 5 


and defines it to be violent, or dif 


turbed action of the imagination 
during fleep. He obſerves two 
ſpecies, viz. Oreirodynia Attiva, gs | 
whe ople riſe and walk, &c. 

© eep; and Oneirodyuia Gra- 
vans, when a ſenſe of PRs is end 
on the breaſt, | 


* ay venereal dreams. 


- > 


* eircularl * 
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4 Oneirogmo vortiga Hog from oupor- 


3 Oyerp So the 
+ Greeks call an occaſional emiſſion 
of the ſemen in ſleep, when it only 


happens rarely. | 
* See Cepa. 


Orion, (Sca,) ſcilla. 
© . Oniſet, wood-licr. | 
Onites, pot-marjoram,' a ſpecies 
of Origanum. 
1 common ſaintfoin, or 


cock's- ead, a ſpecies of Hedyſa- 


rum; alſo a ſpecies of Afragalus. 
Onoclea, a genus in Linnzeus's 
botany, in the order of F/lices, or 


- Ferns. There are two ſpecies. ” 


- Ononis, chaminock, or reſtharrow, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates thirty-one ſpecies. 
Onopordum, wholly-thiſtle, a ge- 
nus in Linnzus's botany. He enu- 
merates five ſpecies. 


Onoſma, à genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 
"cies. 


| chia, a whitlow at the ſide of 
nger-nail. : 


the 
_ Ongchitis, a fort of cadmia, which 


is veined like an onyx-fione. 
ODayx, opt, an abſceſs in the cor - 
nea of the eye. . 5 


Onyx. It is a ſpecies of Agate. It 
is compoſed of agate, of two differ- 


ent colours, which run in lines, 


fe, ra ſame direction; both co- 


ng ſometimes tranſparent, ' 


+both ſometimes opaque, and ſome- 
times one is opaque, the other tranſ- 
parent. The fortification aud the 


Annular agate are two individuals of 


this ſpecies ; the lines of the former 
have a great reſemblance to the 
lines of a fortification ; thoſe of the 
latter having the colours diſpoſed 
Ooeidlet, wonrong, an epithet for the 
aqueous humour of the eye. 

', Opacity, and Opague, from eacus, 

at. i 9 2 a ; 
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obſeure, or dark, is a quality in bo 


dies ariſing from the curvity of 
their pores, whereby they will not 
admit the rays of light- 1 
them, when held up againſt the 
light, as tranſparent bodies do. Sir 
Lane Newton ſhews, that the opa- 


: city of all bodies ariſeth from the 


multitude of reflections cauſed by 
their internal parts: and he ſhews 
alſo, that between the parts of opague 
and coloured bodies, there are many 
ſpaces either empty, or repleniſh- 
ed with mediums of different den- 
fities; and that the true or princk 
pal cauſe of opactty, is the difcontd- 
nuity of their-parts ; becauſe ſome 
opaque bodies become tranſparent by 
filling their pores with any ſubſtance 
of equal, or almoſt equal, denſity 
with their . Fhus „ dip- 
ped in water or oil, linen cloth oiled 
or varniſhed, and many other ſub- 
ſtances ſoaked in ſuch liquors as will 
intimately pervade their little pores, - 
become by that means more tranſ- 


parent than otherwiſe ; as on the 


contrary, the moſt traniparent ſub. 
ftances may, by evacuating their 


- pores, or ſeparating their parts, be 
rendered fufficiently opaque, as ſalts 
or wet 


paper, by being dried, horn 
by ſcrapin Y glafs by .being pow- 
dered or flawed, water by bei 


formed into ſmall bubbles, either 
alone in the form of froth, or by 


ſliaking it together with oil of 


turpentine, or ſome other conve- 


dient liquor with which it will not 
perfectly incorporate. But, how- 


ever, to render bodies opague and 


coloured, their interſtices muſt not 
be leſs than of ſome definite big- 
neſs; for the moſt epacous bodies 
that are, if their parts be ſubtilv 
divided, (as when metals are diſ- 
ſolved in acid menſtruums) become 
perfectly tranſparent. And on tus 
ground it appears, why water, Les y 
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ſalt, and ſome ſtones are tranſparent, 
for they are as full of pores and in- 
terſtices as other bodies are, but 


Foet their parts and interſtices are too 


fmall to cauſe reflections in their 
common ſurfaces: wherefore white 
metals become opaque, not from 
their denſity alone, but from their 
parts being of ſuch a bigneſs as fits 
them to reflect the white of the firſt 

. | | 
© Opal, a 
Opalus, 

of Acer. 


ſpecies of Agate. 
frlian maple, a ſpecies 


Opener. See Deob/iruent. 


Operation. The proceſſes in Phar- 
macy, ſeveral manual parts of Sur- 
gery, as alſo the working or effi- 
cacy of medicines, are often thus 


Ophiaſis, «rac, i. e. Alopecia. 
Ophiogloſſum, adder's- tongue, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany, of the or- 
der of Filices, or Ferns. He enu- 
merxates ou ſpecies. From fg 
fer t, and Nera, a tongue, de- 
x the fruit of the plant roſem- 
bles a tongue. \ 
Ophiorrhiza, a genus in Linne- 
us's botany. He enumerates two 
cies. 
. Ophioxylon, a genus in Linnaus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
_ . Ophira, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
own There is but one ſpecies. 
| Ophites, a variety of the green 
ſpecies of erde men, l 
; Ophrys, tway-blade, a genus in 


Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 


twenty. eight ſpecies. 
5 Opin Pe 


— 


"ys, o@pucy the loweſt part of 
the fore-head, where the eye-brows 


grow. 
Ophthalmie, opa, from eh 
Nos, an eye, an inflammation of the 
; tunica adnata of the eye. 
Ophthalmia Mucoſa, the raucous 
ophthalmy. Mr. Ware calls it the 
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the Ophthalny, &c, Dr. Wallis, 
his Tranſlation of Sanvages's Noſo-- 


gy, places it amongſt the diſeaſes 
of the eye-lids, in the inner mem- 
branes of which the inflammation 


begins, and when it extends, the 


eye becomes more or leſs affected. 


Ophthalmic Nerves, the fifth pair 
of the head. See Nerves," 22 
diſtempers of the eyes. 

0 fall Bxtari i. e. Motores 
9 . 
 Opththalmici Willi, the o ' 
mic branch of the fifth Tale of 
nerves. | 2 an hands 4 

Ophthalmites, i. e. Ophthalmia. 

Ophthalmographia, the deſcription 
of the eye. Fl IO RET 
 Ophthalmoponia, an intenſe pain in 
the eye, whence the light is intoler- 
able. — . | 


Ophthalmorrhagia, bleeding from ' + 


the eye, or the eye-lid. . 

Ophthalmoxyfis, a bruſhing of the 
eye. eas e 
 Ophthalmoxy | 
eye. It was formerly made of the 
beards from barley or rye. It was 
ſo drawn acroſs the inſide of the 


, eye-lids, as to make them bleed. 


Opiata, opiates, This name has 
by ſome authors been given to all 
medicines that have opium in their 
compoſition; but it is more properly 


given to ſuch medicines as have no 5 
other intention but to procure ſleep. 


See Narcotics n. i 
b Opion, o, Opium. bay 


Opifthetonos, orie bert from e 


dr, arkwards, and Toro, from etre, 


to' firetch. It is à variety of the 

Tetanus, which ſee. r 
Opium, probably from owes, ict. 

This name ſeems to be by way 


eminence, as by Cortex is under- 
ſtood the Cortex Prruv. Galen is the. 


phihialnlics, are medicines uſed in 
a —4 | ; 


, a bruſh for che 


* 


* 


% 


firſt amongſt the Greeks, who uſes 
the word for expreſſing this drug. 


* 
7 
F, 
- 
- 
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oh 


- Fa is — milky juice which 


exudes from the heads of the Fa- 
paper Semaifer. Linn. when in- 


ei ons are made in them: this juice 


is gradually dried in the ſun, to a 


proper confitience.. Opium hath 
n variouſly directed in the col- 
lege Pharmacopœia. Opium puriſi- 


catum, or — Opium, is ordered 
to be made, by di igeſting Opium in 
proof ſpirit, filt 
from which, the ſi 

de diſtilled off, and 


left behind, which is to be kept 


either in a fo 7 form to be made into 
1 or, in a lard form reducible 
to powder. This purification of 
Opium is intended to ſupply the 
place of the Extractum Thebaicum 
of the former Pharmacopœia. Pu- 
rified Opium is uſed in the Tin. 
Opii; (which is intended to ſupply 
the place of the Tint. Thebaica) ; 
Tinct. Opii Cam horata, (in the 
room of the Elix. Paregeric.) Pulv. 
e Creta Compoſitus cum Opio. 


Pulvis Ipecacuanhæ Compoſitus: 


Pulvis Opiatus: Pilulæ ex Opio: 
and Confectio Opiata; the latter 
medicine is. intended to ſupply tue 
place of the Philonium Londi- 
nenſe. 


Opobalſamum, a ſpecies of Any 


vi; alſo a name of the 3 of 
Gilead. 


Opocalpaſen, orora Wages or. Oꝛo- t | 


earpaſon, the juice of a tree, called 
Calpaſi. It reſembles ach but is 
poiſonous. 


Oped:Idoc, the name of a plaſter, 


. {aid to be invented by Mindererus: 
| It is often mentioned by Paracelſus. 
At preſent the medicine known by 
this name is the Lin. Saponac. © 
.  Opodeacele, a rupture through the 
foramen iſchii, or into the labia pu» 
"ape; 

Qpaprnex, ororabaf, 2 ſrecies of 
 Pafinaca; ; alſo the name of the gum 


N 
* 
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to from the brain. 


OR 


which — wh 0 the Palinics 
Oro; anzx, Linn; retained in the 
calicge Pharmacopœia. 

. Oppilatio,, Oppilatien is a * 
kind of obſtruction; for according 
to Rhodius, it ſign! fies, not n to 
ſhut out, but alſo to fill. 

Oppreſſio, the catalep xp. 

Opticus Nervut, optic nerve, from 
area, 70 ſee. This with its fellow, 
is the ſecond pair which proceeds 
See Nerve. 

Optics, is a mathematical ſcience 
that treats. of the fight in general, 
and of every thing that is ſeen. in 
direct rays; and explains the ſeveral 
properties and effects of viſion in 
general, and properly of that which 

's direct and ordinary : for when the 
rays of ligat are conſidered as re- 
flected, the ſcience witch teaches 
their laws and properties is called 


Catoptrics; and when the refraction 
of rays is conſidered, and the wY 


and nature of it ex lained and 

monſtrated, the ſcience is cal <q 
Dioptrics. © So that optics compre- 
hend the whole, of which catop- 
trics and dioptrics are two parts. See 
Viſion. 5 

Otulus, water-elder, marſh-elder, 
or geider-roſe, a ſpecies of Vibur- 
num. 

Opuntia, the Indian fig, a ſpecies 
of Cactus; alſo the uſual name of 
the variety called . Indian 
Fi 

0 ack. See Aviples. 

Orach, > (Srnking,) i e. Vuluaria. 

Orach, (Mild.) See Chenopodium. 

Orange. See Aurantium. 

Orange, (China,) i. e. Aurantium 
Sinenſe, a variety of Aurantium. 

Orange, ( Moch.) See Philadelthus. 

Ore (Shaddock,) a name of a 
variety of Aurantium. 

Or licular Bone, is one of the bones 
of the inward ear, tied by a flender 
* to he ſides > the yr ; 

us 


4 


4 


— 
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hits called from its figure, orbis g- 
nifying round, like a globe. » 
©-Orbicularis, a name of the ſphino- 


ter ani; alſo of the fungus, called 
Crepitus Lupi. | 
5 Gade Clair, the orbicular 


muſcle of the eye- lid. 
Orbicularis Labiorum. It is 2 


muſcle that draws the lips together, 


and is the ſame as Oſculatorlus, the 
Mug muſcle, becauſe it acts at that 


Me It is alſo called Sphintier La: 
biorum. 


© Orbicularis Oris, 8 e. Orticulari 


vel Sphinfter Labiorum. 


Orbiculares aper are thin 
fleſhy muſcles whoſe fibres circularly 
ſurround the eye-lids, and act as the 
precetling, See Ee. 

Orbit, lignifies the round of any 
thing, whether concave or convex : 
bur in Anatomy is moſt commonly 
uſed for the cavity in which the eye 


is placed. 


Orbitaliæ Arteriæ, the arteries of 
the orbits of the eyes: they are 
branches of the Tyfertor Mazillary 
Arteries, which ſee.” © 

" Orbitare Externum Inferins (Fra- 
men.) See Maxilla Superior. 


Orbitaris Proceſſas. See Maxilla 


Superior. | 

 Orbitarit Nervi, i. e. Motore: Ocu- 
 torum Externi. 

Orbitale Externum, Foramen. It is 
in the os maxillare, below the or- 
bit; through it the nerves and veſ- 
ſels which come from the teeth paſs 


to the cheek. 


Orbitale Internum, Foramen. It is a 
little above the os planum; through 
it goes a branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves to the noſe. 


Orclea. * ſays it is the Sero- | 
tum. 


Orchis, the; a teſticle. 
Orchis, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates fifty ſpecies. 


\ Its alſo a name of 1 ſpecies of 


O5. IIS „ 


( * 3 


R 
 Ovelis . Net. See Nix 
Avis, % Is 


Over ofyroc/ the extremities er 
W inp lids, where the eye-laſhes. 
grow. ; 
0, chotomia, — deer aul, | 
and Tru, to cut, caſtration!” =» 
Ordo, order, the fitſt ſubdiviſion 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem of plants. In 
the firſt thirteen claſſes it is deter- 
mined by the number of the piſtilla, 
or female parts of generation, and 
ſignified by the Greek ward Tur, 
mulier, a woman, compounded with 
the numerical terms fe,, digg 
&c. As for inſtance, monoz. yuia, one 
woman, dig ynia, tu wbomtn, & c. 
The number of the piſtiila'is gene- 
rally taken from the baſis of the ſty- 
lus; but where the ſtylus is defi- 
cient, we muſt eſtimate by the ſtig- 
mata. The orders in the remaining 
claſſes are determined by diſtine- 
tions in the fruit, the arpium, 
the ſtamina, complication of ſexes, : 
ect | 
Oreillons, i. e. Cynanche Parotidees, | 
or the mumps. * 
Orellana, i. e. Bixa Orellana. '. 
Orellaua, American AP See 
Bira Orellana. | 
Oregſeliuum, black mountain par- 
ſley, a ſpecies of Athamanta. , ** -. 
Ores, They are mineral ſub- 
ſtances, in which metals are minera- 
lized always by ſulphur or arſenic, . 
2 moſt frequently by doch toge- 
t | 
Oreftion. In Dioſcorides it is the: 
Helenium. 
(07 exis, pit, Or py See Ano- 
rexia, A 0 4 


Organ, and. 


_ Orgenical Part, is that part of: an | : 
animal or vegetable body which i is | 


deſigned for the performance of ſome 
particular action, in-of;-ofition to 
non-organical, whieh cannot, of it. 
ſelf, perform an action. Thus the 
organ of fight is the eye, with all its 
Rr4 -. F 


Jenna. 


parts; che organ of hearing, the ear, 
- &C | 


5 Orgafas, Opyac ue is an impetus, 
or quick motion of the blood or 


ſpirits, whereby the muſcles are 


convulſed, or move with uncom- 
mon force, from what cauſe ſoever 
it proceeds; though, by yaw, the 
ancients generally underſtood, an 
ungovernable deſire of coition, 
when the ſeminal veſſels were ſo 
turgid, as not to contain their con- 
tents from in voluntary emiſſion. 
Orgeolet. So, the French call the 


_ - Hordeolum, from erge, which is the 


French name for barley. - 
Org ya, the laſt degree in the Lin- 


næan ſcale for meaſuring plants: 


the diſtance between the extremities 
of the two middle fingers when the 


arms are extended; or fix Pariſian 


feet. See Menſura. 


Oricia, a ſort of turpentine- tree, 
ſo called from Oricus, a city of Epi- 
rus, near which it grows. 

Orientalia Folia, the leaves of 


Origanum, marjoram, a genus in 


. Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 


eleven ſpecies. See Ma . 
Qriganum Anglicum, 1. e. Origa- 

mum Vulg are, Linn. This plant is 

retained in the college Pharmaco- 


"ID 
Origanum Creticum, dittany of 
Crete. - | et 
Origany, i. e. Origanum. 
Orleana, 1. e. Bixa Orellana, Lin. 
Ornithogalum, ſtar of Bethlehem, 
2 genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates twenty-two ſpecies. 
Ornitlopodium. 80 Tournefort 


names the Ornitlopus of Linnæus. 


Or nitlopus, bird's- foot, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


flour ſpecies. 


Ormes, the dwarf aſn- tree, a ſpe- 


Cies of Fraxinus.. 


|», Orobanche, broom- rape, a genus in 


n 


of ſome other diſeaſe, 


OR 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


nine ſpecies. 1 5 I! 
Qrobus, bitter-vetch, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


twelve ſpecics. 8 

Orontium, floating - arum, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany. There are 
two ſpecies. | 3 

Orontium, the leaſt ſnap - dragon, a 
ſpecies of Autirrlinum 
| Orpiment, ſulphur combines with 


arſenic, and from their union there 


reſults a ſemi-tranſparent, 72 
weighty maſs, of a yellow or red 
colour, according to the proportion 
of ſulphur. 


Orpine, See Telephium, and In- 
alt. | 3 
Orpine, (Creeping Baſt ard.) See 


Tele ides. . , 


 Orpine, (Leffer.) See Craſſula. , 


Orris-root, See Iris Florentina. | 

Ortegia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
Cles. 


Orthocolon, of hon, from 


Araigii, and an, @ limbs It is a 


ſpecies of ſtiff joint, and is, when it 
cannot be bended, but remains 
——_ cho rel, ſtrictly ſigni 
tRopnaea, o baty I ictl » 
fies that difficulty of breathin . — 
ariſes from running, or violent ex- 
erciſe; and whatſoever occaſions 


the blood to run ſlower through the 


lungs, either by ſtraitening the ca- 


nals, or thickening the blood, or by - 
hindering the motion of the animal 


ſpirits, ſo that they cannot elevate 
e breaſt, or cauſe the blood to be 


more rarefied, or more in quantity, 
ſo that there is not ſufficient room 


to receive it into the veſſels of the 
lungs, muſt accaſion this diſtemper. 
See Afthma, This diſeaſe, when 


neither a ſpecies of aſthma nor of 
dyſpncea (the inſtances of, which are 


inſerted below). is only a ſymptam 
is a ares 


1 


— 


* 


OR 5 e 


ſuffocating reſpiration, and the pas 


tient muſt be erect to breathe. 
Ortloſ nta ab Antipathia, i. e. Ny/- 
Pnæa Extrinſeca. 


- Orthopnuea a Bronclocl, i. e. Dy. 


pnæa Exirinſeca, 


— Deglutitis, | a Vils 


Extrin eca 


;  Orthopnea a Fangir, i i. e. Dy/nza 


Extrinſeca. I 4 
Ortlopnæ a Han i. e. 
X Renee Agqueſa. 


Manas, Hyſterica, i. e. Afthma 
ancum. 


" Orthopnaa a Lipomate, i. e. 277 


a Ficca. 
Ortlopa ca Pinguedingſa, i i. e. 7 
pnæa Pinguedinoſa. 


Orthopne:a Spaſmodica, i. e. n. | 


ma, Spontaneum. 
Orthopnea Traumatica, i. e. Dyf- 
pnza acica, 


Orilopnœa a 7 aporibus, i, e. Dy 


pnæa Ectrinſeca. 

Orvala, Hungarian dead nettle, a 
ſpecies of Lamium. 

Orvictan, is uſed for a medicine 


that reſiſts poiſons, from a mounte- 


bank at Orvieta in Italy, who firſt 


made himſelf famous by taking ſuch | 
things upon the ſtage, after dofes of 


. . poiſons. Though ſome 


' » , Ofteckii, f pecies of Verbaſcum. 


ay, its inventor was one H. F. Or- 
vietanus, and that it is named after 
him, 


Oryza rice us in Linnzus's 
botany, 7 There i 198 one ſpc- cies 


Oi the R which ſee, 


Ofteckia, a genus in Linnæus's 
\, botany. He enumerates two ſre- 


cies. 


O/zedo, yawning. 
O/cheecs » 0X a0xnaAny 1. e. Hydre- 


ale. Vogel calls the ee 
9 | 7 9 


len gives the name to the « wer. 


” 6 ay 


deſcends into — 
O/chooghyma, the ſame 2s a., 
cele 


Oſcillation, isa ſwin of a 
dulum, whence Borel” 95 


Animalium, applies it to the motion 


of an animal that has ſome uw rg X 
blance thereunto. 5 


8 Qſcitatias, i is a fligh x ht conevllixe 
motion of the mu cles, which my 
commonly called yawning, orfirerch- 


ing, 35 the beginning of an ge- _ 


| W 


| WE are the openings of the 


ls; as, 
Ofculum Uteri, is the opening of | 
the womb. - - 
 Ofculatorins. See Orbicularis.. 
Oſcitans, the yawnin 8 fever. 1 


s Externum. awifery, the 


entrance into %. vagina is thus 


called, in oppoſition-to the mouth /* + 
of the womb, wich © OO: _ 
Os Internum, 
Os Internum. See Os Extergum... 
Os Tince, i. e. Os Internum.” 
Oſchealis Hernia, or VO "Y 
ſcrotal rupture. 
Ofcheon, 007501, the ſcrotum. - 


Oſcitatio, yawning. _ 
2 werbe Mu uſculus, i i. e. Sohinc- 
a 


biorum. 


7 a genus in Linnzuy's | 
botany. He enumerates yy ipe- 


eG bund, moon - wort, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, of the order of 
Filices, or Ferns, He enumerates 
twenty-one ſpecies, 

O/mund Ro, al. See Ofrianda. 

Offa e erde Cervi, the — 
ſtag's heart. It is formed by the of- 


fFfication of the arteries. . , 


Ofa Innominata, are two large 


bones fituated on - the ſides of % 


os facrum : in a fœtus they may — 
wan e Into three pieces, 4 


* 


— 
- 


% * 
- 
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which, in adults, unite and make in children they harden from a ſofter 
but one bone, in which they dif- cartilaginons ſubſtance into one of 
tinguiſh” three parts. Thie firſt and the former texture. 

ſuperior part is called Os Ilium; the Offeulum. In Rotary, it is the 
- inteſtine ilium lieth between it and ſhell or hard og covering of feeds. 


its fellow. It js very large, almoſt O˖fragum, baſtard a ſphodel. Ac. 
of a ſemi-iceular figure, a little cording to Hudſon, it is à ſpecies of 
convex and une ven on its external Narthecium, N 


' fide, which js called its Dorſam; ©" Oftagra, from deri, & bone, and 
and concave and ſmooth on its in- ay;e, a laying hold of, a forceps 4 


ternal ſide; which is called its Spine. take out bones with: 


© 


%, 


F 
% 


2 


S 


* 


* 


— 


It is joined to the ſides of the t | om” Ofteccolla, o 0, bone. bind. | 
faperior vertebræ of the os ſacrum, er, a ſpecies of calcareous earth. It 


du a true ſuture; it is larger in wo- is formed by the depoſition of cal- 


men than in men. © careous earth, or calcareous ſtone, 
The ſecondis the O; Pab;s, which into particular forms, by means of 


» 
. 


| Is the inferior and fore-part of the water, viſually on the branches of 


os innominatum: it is united to its trees. lens & 
fellow of the other fide by an in- Ofteecoprs, ore , fror bre, 


. tervening cartilage, by which means 4 bone, and, nower, wnen/meſs, pain 


it makes the fore - part of the pelvis within the bones, ſuch as happens 


or bafon, of which the os facrum , in the ſpina ventoſa. 
3s the back-part, and the ilia the * Offcogeneia, from o5Twr, u bone, 


fides. | | and you, generation, oſteogeny. It 

The third is the inferior and poſ- treats on the geneſis or production 
terior, called Velium, or Coxendix ; of a bone, under its ſeveral original 
it has a large cavity. called Acetalu- ſtates, es ; 


lum Coxendicis, which receives the Ofecgenica, medicines which pro- 


head of the thigh-bone: the cir- mote the generation of a callus. ' 
euraference of this cavity is tipt -Oftographia, oſteography, from 
with a cartilage called its Superci- | eorger, a bone, and ypaPw, to deſeribe. 
liam, where it joins the os pubis; Tt deſcribes a fkeleton, and all the 
it has a large hole called Foramen bones which compoſe the ſeveral 
Tchii & Puzis, about the circum- parts thereof: or it is the doctrine 
rence of which the muſcles called which deſcribes the bones. | 
Obruratr internus and externus ariſe: Ofteologia, oſteology, from or, 
and at its lower end it has a large ot, a bone, and h, narre, to de- 
protuberance upon 'which we fit,  /eri4e, is a diſcourſe or deſcription - 
and from whence the benders of of the bones. gi Se FA 
the leg ariſe. And a little above Ofteoſpermum, a genus in Linnæ- 


* this upon ks hinder part, it has an- us's botany, He enumerates. fif- 


other ſmall acute. proceſs, betwixt teen ſpecies. 

which and the former protuberance Offiarus, the pylotus. | 
hes the ſinus of the iſeh um through - Offzela, ſmall doors. So Mundi- 
hich the tendon of the obturator nus calls the valves in the veilels of 


internus paſſes. the heart, | hs, 
O/[/a Spongioſa.-, See Ethmoides. Ofrracites, hobgoblin's claw. Tt 
 Offervazioni, an Italian name for is a ſtony ſubſtance of the ſhape of 
the Cy.anche Paroti4ze, or mumps. an oyſter-ſhell, petrified by 6 


parry 5 
OSracites, 


Offfication, is ſaid of the bones, as matter. 


7 


oc.” 


colla. | l. 
Oftracitis, à ſpecies of Cadmia, 
which is thin, and generally earthy 
and black.” Ir is alſo a name of the 
NERDS END 
| 'Oftrea, the oyſter. 2 n 
grutlhium, Auſtrian maſter- wort, 
a ſpecies of Inperatoria. 
Arpa, or O/rys, hop horn- beam, 
a ſpecies of Carpinus. 
OHris, poet's caſſia. A genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


two ſpecies. 1 
Otalgia, N,, from BG, Anris, 


the car, and ayyzo, doleo, a pain in 


the internal part of the ear, or ear - 
' Orenchytes, wreyxors;, from rec, 


the genitive of ove, an ear, and 7 


xivw, to pour in, a ſyringe for the 
ears. Te e 
Othonna, African rag- wort, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates twenty- ſix ſpecies. 
Oilonnites, a ſpecies of Cineraria. 
Otites, Spaniſh campion,orcatch- 
fly, a ſpecies of Cucudalus ; alſo, a 


E 9 
8 hy trread. eee 
Ovale F ramen. See arr. +: Rn. 
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Ovaria, the ovaries. * They are 


two ſmall bodies ſituated behind 
ech Fallopian tube. They Yeh 
plump from the approach to the de.. 
cline of the menſes. They contain © - 


two or three vaſcular bodies called 


* 


Corpora] lutea, and which by ſome — 
es cool | 


ate called Egg,. ; 
Ovedu#ts, i. e. Fallopian Tubes.” 
Ovatus, or Oviformis Hamer, the 
aqueous humour of the eye. 


Ovi Alvor, or Ovicandidum, the 


white of an egg. 


o 


* 


* 


Owviparous, from ovum, an egg, and 


pario, to bring forth, are 
creatures as lay egys, and are hatch. 
ed from thence. IEG ILY 
Ovieda, a genus in Linnæus bo- 


Ovum, an egg. 


Ovum Philoſophicum, or Chymi- | 
dy round like an 


Oxalates, are ſalts formed by the 


cum, 15 a glaſs 
eos” . 


combination of the oxalic acid ſee 


ſuch - 


tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. | 


” 


ſpecies of Polypodium. Acids) with the different alkaline, 
Otitis, inflammation in the inter- earthy, and metallic baſes; there 
nal ear, are twenty-ſeven, ſpecies enumerat- 


Otoplatot, ſtinking diſcharges be- ed in M. Fourcroy's Elements f 
hind the ear. | Natural Hiſtory and Chemiſtry. 

Otopuofir, a purulent diſcharge Oxalis, wood-ſorrel, a genus in 
from the ear, Linnæus's botany, There are 


Oterrkea, a diſcharge of blood, or twenty-ſix ſpecies, 


bloody matter from the ear, s Oxalme, oa, a mixture of 
Ourles, i. e. Cynanche Parotidæa, vinegar and falt, Vs 

or Mumps. Oxelæum, ot Na), a mixture of | 
Ouropeettic Organs. They are the vinegar aud oil. (He 


Or Eye. See Buphthalmomis, 


Ox-eye Daiſy. See  Leucanthee. 


kidnies, with the emulgent arteries 
and veins, and excretory ducts of 
the kidnies called the Ureters, which 


convey the urine to the bladder; 
the bladder, which is the receptacle 


mur. | 
O:x-heel, a ſpecies of Helleborus. 


Ox-lip, or Great Cowſlip, A variety 


of the urine, from which the ure- of Pagil. 
thra begins. Over the kidnies lie Ozx-tongue. See Echioides. 


the capſule renales, whoſe uſes are 
not known, | 
© _ Ova, eggs. 


Oua Zephyria, eggs which are | 


Oxyacantha, white-thorh, or com- 
mon haw-thorn, a ſpecies of Crate. 


gur. | | 3 
Oxyacanthoides, a ſpecies of Riber. 


Oc 


pA 


ee Spaniſh j juniper, elfe 
cies of Juniperus. 
Orycoccus, ay ogg eren Per. 
ries, or moſs- 
2 Faccinium. 
5 Oxycratum, Kerpen o crate. 
2 It v Vnegar mixed with ed a por- 
tion of water as is gion, and 
rendered ſtill milder by the addition 
of a little honey. 
. Oe. ent from che ſame as the 
| oing, an dog, CrOCUS, faf- 
a N is - after In which there is 
much ſaffron, but no vinegar ne- 


_ ceflary, unleſs in diſſolving ſome | 


gums. 


eng metallic, are calces of me- 


"Oxy 4, metallic ſublimated, are 
matic flowers. 


Oxygala, vy, ſour milk. 
Ox; Sarum, Sun, a compoſition 


o m and vinegar. 
xygen, is the bale of vital air, or 
the acidifying principle. 


Oxylapathum, ſharp-pointed dock; 
alſo the A e 8 
0 o, from oZog, vinegar 
pt honey. Honey and vine. 
32 formed into ſyrup, is called 
FO CAD 


( 620. 9 


a ſpecies of 


 Oxyphlegmaſia,: n an 


a inflammation, 


A or O:xyphanicon, ta- 
marind 8. 

Ox) phonia, © FAS the ſame as 
Paraphonia Claxgens. It is a howl- 
ing kind of voice. 

EV. ok 3 from ot ve, 
acid, and ervyw, to break Wind, an 
acid eructation. . 

- Oxyrrhodinon, ot vępo vor, a compo- 
ation of the oil of roſes and vinegar. 

- Oxys, otve, wood ſorrel. 

Oxy/accharum, oZuoaxxapon, a com- 


poſition of vinegar and ſu 

Oxy/al Diaploreticum. R is a 
preparation of angelus ſala. It is a 
Krad ſalt, 7 with more acid 


than is neceſſary to ſaturate it. The 
ſalt of juniper is of this kind. 
_ Oxy/chznos, a name for the * | 
Acutus Capitulis Sorght. 
Oxytoca, from prev 
ro, to bring forth, 
promote delivery. 
Oyftergreen, See Per X | 
Ozena, og, rom og, ofacio, 


2 = 


„ jo ſmell rank, is an ulcer in the in- 


ſide of the noſtrils, that gives an ill 
ſtench. 


Oze, 


ſignify a 


„ is ſometimes uſed to 
ench in the mouth, 


2 


put in 8 for; a 
gil, — 25 is the eiglith 


Pa 


rſh S handful ; and ſometimes 


For. tarts. 
F. E. is uſed to fignify partes 


8 EN equal parts of any ingredi- 


Fi. p. is ſometimes uſed in 

Le for pulvis patrum, Tefait's 
wder, ſo called, becauſe _ firſt 
brought it into Europe. 


* 6 
9 * 
N 


food of cattle, but is * Willis, 


and ſome late writers, applied to 


ſuch parts of our common aliment . 


as is neceſlary to recruit the ani- | 
mal fluids, as likewiſe to any mat- 
ter that continues the cauſe of a 
diſeaſe. 

Pachys, waxvc, thick, the name 
of a diſorder deſcribed by Hippo- 


crates, but not known by us, 


Pacœira, "”y Mamma or plantain- 


Pabulum, NOR ſirietly, the tree. 


* * 


4 
4 


EE > 
Paro-Serocia, a ſpecies of Brafi- 
lian Canna. e 


Padus, the wild cluſter-cherry, 
or bird's-cherry, a ſpecies of Fru. 


* 
mus. 


i Paedanchone, from S, a child, 
and ayyw, to firangulate, à ſpecies 
of quinſy common among children. 
- Padarthrocace, from wa, a boy, 


epbpor, a Joint, and x e,, an evil, 


the joint-evil. Severinus calls the 
Spina Venteſa by this name, as alſo 
doeth Dr. Cullen. By ſome this 
name is' uſed to expreſs a ſort of 
analarea, ©. 5 
Peæderia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Pe derota, rock-germander, a ge- 
mus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates five ſpecies. 

Peenia, Pæony, or Piony, from 
Pzon, the phyſician, who with this 
plant cured Pluto when he was 
wounded by Hercules, a genus in 

Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
three ſpecies. . 


© Pawoia Mas, male- the Pæonia 

ras. A ' > Officindlis, 
| Paeonia Fæmina, fe- OF ins 

male-pzony, | N 


Pag anica, a ball uſed by the La- 
tins to exerciſe with. - It was ſo 
called becauſe uſed only in vil- 
lages, p 

Pagils, or 'Cow/lips, a ſpecies of 
Primula. e 

Paidion, raαοο , So Nippocrates 
calls the child in- the womb when 
perfected there. | . 

Paidopoetic, of the fœtus. 

Pain. It is commonly laid down, 


1 


that pain is a ſolution of conti- 


nuity, but this is not a good defi- 
nition; for it is the ſenſe of a more 
violent and ſudden ſolution of con- 
tinuity made in the nerves, men- 
branes, canals, and muſcles. The 
cauſes, therefore, of pain, may be 
all ſuch things as are able to diſtract 
the parts of the nerves or mem» 


/ 
\ 


ſoe ver fi 


- 


tary © 


branes from one another ber. But there ; 
is nothing in the compaſs of nature 


which cannot do that, with what- 


dued : for, ſince ſomewhat may al 
ways be applied or added to another 
y, ſuch a body may increaſe into 
a bulk too big to flow through a ca- 
nal of a given diameter, ws which 
will, therefore, require more rom: 


wherefore, whilſt the ſides of a ca- 
nal are thruſt outward, beyond what 
they are uſed to be, that is, the 


parts compoſing thoſe fides, befo 
contiguous, being looſened, 1 


moved away from one another: if 


that body ſtrikes into thoſe ſides 


with a briſk impetue, and that impe- 
tus is continually removed, the fa. + 
lution will be confiderable, or the 


niſus towards a ſolution violent, or 
there will be pain. Wherefore the 


conſtituent parts of fuids being fuf- + 
ficiently augmented in dimenſion, | 


and propelled with a continually re- 
peated impetus againſt any canal of 


our body, may occaſion” that ſolu- 
tion, in which conſiſts the origin of 
pain, For it all comes to the 

whether ſome parts are added to x 
body, or the parts of that body are, 


by any cauſe whatſoever, ſeparated 


to ſo great an interval, towards the 


ſides of a canal, as to conſtitute a 


dimenſion equal to that which aroſe 


from the addition of a new part: 


for the bulk may ſo far increaſe both 
ways, that the natural capacity of 
the canal is not big enough to con- 


tain it without ſome violent dilata- 
tion, and a diſtraction of the fibres 


- conſtituting their coats; and con- 


ſequently pain muſt follow. Far. 
ther, as there may be always ſome. 


wtat added to another body, ſo 


from any body may ſomewhat be 


alſo taken away; a oy ſo dimi. 
+ innate”; © 


niſhed in dimenſion, ' 


with a conſiderable impetus, breaks 
through the interſtices of thoſe f. 


: 


or properties it is e- 


c * 1 
4 . 


Sa Lk 2d 
1 
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# 
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city of 


obliquely, becauſe the ſuperficies 
of the fibres are not wont to be con- 


Saf under geometrical right lines, 
but to have particles ſtanding out 


and prominent; and theſe it di- 


vides from one 22cther. 


occaſion. in us pain, fo that it be big 
enough to diſtend the veſſels beyond 
their wonted meaſure, or ſmall e- 


nough to enter the pores in the ſides 


of a canal, with an im petus in the 
manner intimated. 


thus advanced, with relation to 


And what is 
things within the veſſels, may be 


easily applied to others out of the 


veſſels. 
Painted Lady, the ſame as Pea, 
(Ceylon Sweet.) 
Pala, nutme - alſo a tall pod- 
bearing - tree in lalabar. 


. Palati Oja, bones of the palate. 


Set Maxilla Superier. 


Palatinus Proceſſus. See Maxil- 


d laria Superiora Ofja.. 


Palating Glandulæ. 80 Steno 


Calls thoſe af the tonſils, and parts 
adjacent. 


Palatinus. It is a ps of the 
upper maxillary branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves; it runs before the 


dagen apophyſes of the os ſphe- 


s in the canal formed by the os 
maxillare and os palati, and through 


the fotamen palatinum poſterius, it 


ſpreads in the glandular coat of the 


palate and parts adjacent. 
Palatinus Ductus, i. e. Tuba Eu- 


- Jackiana. 


Palato-pharyngeus. See Con- 


- faridtor TIfthmi Faucium, and Peri- 
 flaphylo-Pharyugei. £ 


Palato-Salpingeus, called 


' IS A 
ng. broad and tendinous 


res, where A b leb Sb CaPpa- 
ſuch interſlices, and moved 


And thus 
any body, of whatloever figure, may 


by Hi 


botany. 


_ a dangerous diſtem 
alſo 
| . Tubæ Neuns Falſalve, and 
Pter/ linus Externus, 
muſcle a lte 
"from the edge of the lunated 
| * the os ae, ſeveral of its fi 


: 4 
bing ſpread. upon the. membrane 
that covers the foramen narium; 
then growing into a ſmall thin ten- 
don, it is refſec ed about the hook 
like the procefs of the inner wing 
of the proceſſus een inter- 
nus, and is inſerted carnous into 
all the membranous, fleſhy, and 
cartilaginous parts of the tube. It 
is uf. 
canal. 

Palato-Staplylinni, -the. ſame as 
Prerygolaphyline Internus, which 
ce. 

Palatum, the palate, See Mouth. 

Palatum Molle. Behind the bony 
palate lies the /oft palate, from the 
middle of which the uvula bangs 
down. 

Pal:a, chaff, In Botany, a thin - 
membrane ſpringing from a com-. 


mon receptacle, which ſeparates the 


florets from each other. Sh 

Palea de Mecha, i. e. Juncus 0. 
doratus. : 

Palimpiſſa, ruiumigca, from ga- 
A, repetition, and WITH, pitch. Dioſ- 
corides ſays, that dry pitch is thus 
named, becauſe it is prepared of 
pitch twice boiled. 

Palindromia, madurTpopucty from 
waEάꝛñu, recuryo, regurgito, is uſed 

eee for any regurgita- 
tion of humours to the more noble 
parts: and ſometimes for the return 5 
of a diſtemper. 

Paliurus, Chriſt's-thorn, or 8 
leſtine buck-thorn, a ſpecies - of 
Rhamnus. 

Pallaſa, a genus in | Linnaws' $ 
There is but one e 


Pa "Xa is quietin 
fending againſt the worl — — 
er, when no- 
thing can be area velled at the 


And, * 
e are medicines for the 


foregoing purpoſes. 


Pallium Purpureum, a purple 
cloak. S0 Baſil Valentine calls a 
certain 


n een, 9 


2" EG x 
in powder, pre aved of an a- 
malgama of gold and mercury put 
into a retort; where the mercury 
being ſeparated, what remains is 
calcined with ſulphur, an turned 
of a purple colour. | 


palit. See Palme. 
Palm, (Dwarf. * 


atm, {Common. See Phenix: 
22 A e a variety of: the 


male: 
, ee a ſpecies of Phe: 


i claus. 
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Felina, the inſide of a man's 
hand. 
Palma Ady. See Abanga. - 
Palma Awericens Ayri, the 
ny. tree. 
Palma Auslass Spimſa, the 
ebony-tree. 
Palma Chrifti. See Ricinus. 
Palma Chri ifti Mas, male ſatyrion 
D 1 
Palma Corcifera f gura Ovali, the 
Maldivia- nut. 
Palma Coccifera, the coco, or 
| cocker nut-tree. © 
Palma Faponica, the libby-tree, 
| Indian bread, or ſago-tree, _ 
Palma Miner, the dwarf - palm. 
Palma Nobilis, palmeto-royal;'or 
-cabbage-tree. 
_* Palma Oleeſa. See Palme O. 
eum. 
Palma Pinus, a tall tree which 
reſembles both the palm and the 
Pine tree. 
Palmæ, palms, one of the pen 
families, or tribes of the vegetable 
W according to Linnæus. 


che ebe. 


* 


- 


alma Oleum. It is the produce 
of the Palma, called in ſrmaics, 
the Macharetree, Dr. Brown, in 


his Natural Hiftory, ſays," that the 


Negroes ſay, that the great mactato- 


The 
, or firſt bruiſed, and 

ten boiled in water; by either of 
| Uſe Uu the oil is GS, 


tree-yields the true palni-oll. 
fruit is 


C P 


| large aponeurofis,w hichcleaves cloſe 


| the broad and flat end of atib. 


DA 


which is of the conſiſtence of b | 
ter. e colour is of a 1 
low, inclined to red; y Ml Ny 
Palmaris Longus, i is a Wuſele wer : 
ariſes from the internal extuberahc | 
of the humerus, and by a long | 
ſlender tendon it paſſes, above the A 
annular ligament to the palm of the | 
hand, where it expands itſelf into a 


* 
1 % 
+ x A - 
% 
— — —— _—— — — 


to the {kin above, and to the ſides of 
the bones of the metacarpus below, 
and to the firſt phalanx of the fin- 
gers; by which means it makes four 
caſes for the tendons of the fingers _ 
to paſs through. This muſcle is 
ſometimes wanting, but the apo- 
neuroſis is always . ö 
Palmaris- Braig is a muſcle that 
the lies under the aponeuroſis of the 
firſt. It ariſeth from the bone of the 
metacarpus that ſuſtains the little 
finger, and from the bone of the — 
_ that lies above the reſt. It 1 
Wa ee CY is inſerted'i i= - - 
to the eighth bone of the _ 
The firſt ilſts the hand to graſp 1 
any thing cloſely, and the ſecond 
makes the palm of the hand concave. 
Palmavis Cutancns, i. c. Palmas- - 
ris Brevis. 7 


Palniata, a name of ſeveral ſpe- : 
_ cies of Orchts. =” 
| NV ranks = 


Pareira Brava. 6 
as a palm · tree. . 
Palmetto. See Chamerops. : - 
Palmas, rang, from GER Þ .c., * 
beat, a palpitation of the heart. « 
Palm-tree, (Hiſpaniolian,) 4 ſpe · 
cies of Zamia, 


Palmula, a date; alſo a name for 


Palmus, from palma, the 
the hand, the fifth degree in 
Linnæan ſcale for e — 
parts of plants: the breadth o 1 — 
palm meaſuring from the thumb. 
or three Pariſian inches. See Men- = 
Jura. 5 | | 
Felle, eye · ids. See Bur: 5 


palm 6 


I ; 


8 


* 
8 


\ 
: 


% 


0 


4 


or | the pulſe and reſpiration, are 


is not affected with a 


F, 


_ 


© 


—_— 


Fg ; 4 
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*  Patpitation, is a beating or pant 
ing, and often uſed for that altera - 
tion in the pulſe of the heart, upon 
frights or any other cauſes, as makes 
it felt: for tlie conſtancy of a na- 
tural uniform pulſe goes on without 
diſtinction. | | 
Paß, is a privation of motion, 
or ſenſe of feeling, or both, pro- 
ceeding from ſome cauſe below the 
cerebellam, joined with a coldneſs, 


ſoftneſs, flacciditv, and, at laſt, 


waſting of the parts. 
| 3 the _—_ or cerebellum, 
Iſy; and 
thereſore, the internal ſenſes, and 
the motion of the heart and thorax, 


Hence it ap- 


not neceſſarily interrupted or de- 


= 


froyed. If this privation be in all 
the $ below the head, except 
the thorax and heart, it is wont to 
be called a Paraplegia; if in one 
fide only, it is called Hemiplegia; 
if in ſome parts only of one fide, it 


s wont to be called a particular Pa- 


1 8. 

_ There is a three-fold diviſion of 
a palſy worth taking notice of in 
practice: the firſt is a privation of 
motion, ſenſation remaining. Se- 


.- condly, à privation of ſenſation, 


motion remaining. And, laſtly, a 


1 1 of both together. he 
firſt is, when the motion of all the 
| below the head, or of ſome 
of the parts only, except that of the 
thorax and heart, is taken away, 
the ſenſe of feeling yet remaining. 


And that the cauſe of this may be 


the more intelligible, we may re- 
member, that by tying a ligament 
on any artery, the motion of that 


part is deſtroyed, to which that ar- 


tery is accuſtomed to convey the 


that the blood, or ſome parts of the 


1 
- 


blood. From . whence it follows, 


blood, are required for muſcular 


motion. But concerning an Apo- 


= 


- 


/ 


plan, (which ſee,) it vas remarked, 


ö 5 | | | 's 7 | 1 

. 
that an influx of the nervous fluid 
into the muſcles, was likewiſe ne- 


ceſſary to the motion of its parts: 


from whence it is eaſy to conclude, 


that, to the productlon of motion 


in any part, there is neceſſarily re- 
quued a free paſſage both of the 
blood and animal 


that 
both fluids. But this propoſition is 
alſo very certain, and neceſſary to 
be known, in order to the right un- 
derſtanding to this affair. 

6& Beſides the conflux of the ner- 
vous and arterial fluids for the mov- 
Ing any. parts, tnere is alſo required a 
ſudden rarefaction, or an expanſion 
of them into bubbles every way, 


either of one, or other, or both, as 


they flow into the muſcle, And, 
" 66 No 
the muſcle belongin 

be contracted in ts length: but a 
muſcle cannot- be contracted in 
length, unleſs it be ſtretched in 
breadth, and unleſs the ſolid part 
of a muſcular fibre is ſuddenly forced 


_ outward from the quantity of liquors 


flowing thereinto, 
| Hereupon a reaſon may be given 
how a paralyſis without motion is 


brought about. Firſt of all, by too 


much humidity ſtretching the fibres 
in length. Secondly, Lo cold 
things that thicken-ti.e juices, and 


hinder rarefaction. Thirdly, from 


external compreſſion, Fourthly, 
from hot things which ſtraiten the 


theſe cauſes affect the blood or muſ- 
cles; the former by thickeoing it, 


ſo that it cannot uddenly rarefy; 
and the latter, by relaxing them 


into too great a length, with too 
much moiſture; or 2 
into too narrow dimenſions, by too 


much heat. But the ſenſation may 


be yet preſerved, becauſe, notwith- 


| pirits into the 
muſcles allotted for the motion of 
part, that is, a concourſe f 


N membranes and veſſels. All 


can be moved, unleſs 
to that part 


ſtanding all theſe hindrances, the 


animal 


. 
"P'S 
Animal ſpirits and nerve3 may not be 
touched, or, as yet, at all affected. 
The cauſes of the ſecond are all 
thoſe things which ſo far thicken the 
animal ſpirits in the nerves, ariſing 
below the cerebellum, that though 
indeed they may flow into the muſ- 
cles, through the nerves, and there, 


by the occurſion of ſome liquor ſe- 


creted from the blood, rarely ; yet 
they cannot alone flow in ſuch quan- 
tities into the nerves, as from a 
very flight cauſe to undulate in 
waves: whence ſenſation will ceaſe 
without - loſing the motion of the 
part. The cauſes of this kind are 
alſo whatſoever render thoſe nerves 
more lax and moiſt, and fo leſs apt 
for lively vibrations; 
Ipirits flowing in the mean time 
iuto the muſcles; from whence mo- 
tion is performed without ſenſation. 
From the explanation of theſe two 
kinds, it may be eaſy to underſtand 
the third, in which both ſenfe and 
motton are loſt, becauſe this is com- 
pounded of the other two; and 
the cure is to be circumſtanced ac- 
cordingly. | 5 
According to Dr. Cullen, a pal 
is 4 loſs of the power of voluntary 
motion, but affecting certain parts of 
the body only, and it is often ac- 
companied with ſleepineſs. In Dr. 
Cullen's No/elogy, it is a genus of diſ- 
eaſe in the chits Neureſes, and order 
Comata. The loſs of the power of 
voluntary motion, he obſerves, may 
be owing to the morbid affection of 
the muſcles, or organs of motion, 
by which they are rendered unfit 
for motion, or to an interruption of 
the influx of the nervous power into 
them, which is always neceſſary to 
the motions of thoſe that are under 
the power of the will. The diſeaſe 
from the firſt of theſe cauſes, as 
conſiſting in an organic and local 
affection, is referred to the claſs of 


488) 


the animal 


coming 


PA 


local diſeaſes, As the palſy we are 
to conſider, that diſeaſe only which 
depends upon the interrupted influx 


of the nervous power. The loſs of 
ſenſe is often mentioned as an in- 
ſtance of the pal/y; it does not al- 
ways.accompany the loſs of motion, 
nor does it appear to be an eſſential 
ſymptom of the pal/y. This diſeaſe 
proceeds from a cauſe below the ce- 
rebellum, is accompanied with a 


coldneſs, flaccidity, and at length a 


waſting of the parts affected: hence it 
ſeems, that the brain or cerebellum, 
is not affected with a pal/y; and there- 
fore the internal ſenſes, and the mo- 
tion of the heart and lungs, i. e. the 
pulſe and reſpiration, are not neceſ- 
ſarily interrupted or deſtroyed. | 

If the privation of voluntary mo- 


tion be in all the parts below the 


head, or from any part of the body, 
tranſverſely and downwards, it is 
called Paraplegia; when it. attacks 
the whole of the muſcles of one 


ſide of the body, it is called Hemi- 
plegia.; if a 


rt only of one fide 
is the ſeat of this diſorder, it is 
called a particular Paralyſis. 
Paludapium, ſmallage. - 
 Pampiniforme Corpus, i. e. Spere 
matica Chorda. . | 
Pampiniformes. See Ductus Tho- 
YAactcts, g 


Pampiniformia Cerpora, from plane | 


' pinus, a vine-tendril, and forma, ſhape, © 


i. e. Spermatica Chorda, The ſper- 
matic veſſels form a plexus, which 


from its fimilitude to the tendrils f 


a vine, is called Pampiniformis. 
' Panacea, wavuxuz, was 4 term firſt 


4 by Galen, to ſome medicines 
je had a great opinion of; the word 


medicines, in the chemical Pharma- - 
cy, r now in the ſnops 

under this name, as the conceits of 
their inventors F pleaſed to 


o wa, omnts, all, and 
| avmuai ſan, to make well; and many 


* 


— 
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fix it upon them; but there has been 
ſo much” deceit herein, that the 


term has almoſt loſt its credit. 


Panuacea Duc. Holſatiæ, j. e. tar- 
tar vitriolated. | 
© Panacea Duplicata, i. e. Arcanum 
Duplicatum. | 

Panacea Vegetabilis, a name given 
to ſaffron. 

Panaris, the hitlow. ä 
-  Panaritia, the whitlow with fe- 
ver. | 

Panaritium, a whitlow, 

Panata, or Panatella, panada, a 
mixture of bread and water toge- 
ther, probably thus called, from 
. panis, bread. 

Panava, the cataputia. 

Panax, ginſeng, a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany. He enumerates five 
ſpecies. The college have intro- 
duced the root of the Panax quin- 

quefolium, Linn. or Ginſeng, into 

their Pharmacopcn. 
Pana Coloni,  clown's-wound- 
wort, or all-heal. i 

. Panchreftos, or Panchreſton, ray- 

Fenc ros, is of the ſame ſignification as 

Panacea; but little uſed. 
; Panchymagoga, mayyvuaywy, 
from may, omne, all, yuyo;, fuccus, 
tumour, and. wyw, duco, to lead or 
draw, is aſcribed to ſuch medicines 
ads are ſuppoſed to purge all humours 
" equally alike : but this is a conceit 
now not minded. 55 

Paiicratium, ſea- daffodil, a genus 

in Linnzus's botany, He enume- 

rates nine ſpecies, 

Pancreas, mayg:%c, from may, em- 
ne, all, and »pracy caro, flat. The 
pancreas, or ſweet-bread, is 2 gland 

of the conglomerate ſört, ſituated 
- between the bottom of the ſtomach, 


and the vertebræ of the loins. Th. 
lies acroſs the abdomen, reaching 


from the liver to the ſpleen, an 
is ſtrongly tied to the peritonzzum, 
from which it recerves its common 
membranes. It weighs commonly 
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four or five ounces. It is about 
ſix fingers breadth long, two broad, 
and one thick. Its ſubſtance is a 
little ſoft and ſupple. Every little 


which uniti 


n 
one common 5 


gland has a ſmall excretory veſſel, 

all together, form 
uct about the bigneſs 
of a quill, clear and tranſparent, 


like to a lymphatic - veſſel, This 
duct runs all along the middle of 
the pancreas, and opens into the ca- 
vity of the duodenum, at its lower 
end, where there is a little caruncle 
at its orifice. Sometimes it | joins 


the ductus communis choledochus, 


and then both open at one orifice 
into the duodenum. This canal 
was firſt found by Virtſungius, and 


is called Dudtus Pancreaticus FVirt- 


fungi, 


The pancreas receives arteries 


from the coaliac. 


Its veins carr 


their blood into the ſplenic branc 
of the vena portæ, and the inter- 


coſtal furniſhes it with nerves. The 


uſe of the ſuccus pancreaticus is to 
dilute the, chyle with the liquor 
that is ſepazated in the glands of 
the guts, that it may the more ea- 
fily enter the mouths of the lacteal 


veſſels. 


Pancreas Ajellii, See Meſentery, 


and Lacteal Veins. 


Pancreas Minus, where the ex- 
tremity of the pancreas is connect- 
ed to the duodenum ; it ſends out 


an elon 


gation, with a diſlin& duct 


in it, which opens into the duode- 


num. 


Pancreatica, inflammation of the 


pancreas, 


- Pancreatice 


* 


ancreas, to 


. which it gives ſeveral branches, 


called Panereatice Arteriæ. 
_ "Pancreatice Vene. 


ſeveral ſmall branches from the 


* 


They are 


ſple- 


* 


| Anteriæ, the ſplenic | 
artery, runs from the caliac artery, 
under the ſtomach and pancreas, to 
the ſplcen ; it adheres to the lower 
poſterior part of the 


< 


- 
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| nica, which run to the pancreas 
along its lower fide, There are 


ö * 
** TP 


other ſmall pancreatic veins which 


do not riſe from the ſplenica. 
Piuandalitium, i. e. Paronychia. 
Pandunus, à genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He hath but one ſpe- 
Pandemius, epidemical. 
Pandiculatib, | 
ſtretching. It is that reſtleſs ſtretch- 


ing that accompanies the cold fit of 


an intermitting fever. 
Panic. See Panicum. . 
Panic. This term ſeems to have 
its original from the ſtratagem of a 
great general, whoſe name was 
an, and who contrived, with a 
few men, to make ſuch ſhouts, 
where the diſpoſition of the coun- 
try and ſome rocks favoured the 
ſound, as made their numbers ap- 
pear ſo large to the enemy, as. ter- 
rified them from an advantageous 
encampment : whence a falſe fear 
ever fince is called a Panic. 
Panicula, a panicle, in Botany, 1s 
formed by peduneles divided or 
branched without -any determined 


order az occurs in common oats. . 


% 


- 


Panicum, panic,, or panic-graſs, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates thirty- four ſpecies. 
3 or Panus, i. e. Phygeth- 


; Pati, bread, from wa, all in all, 
Panis Ater, and Panis Cibarius, 


bread made with flour, with all its 


bran. 


a * 
' Panis Cuculi, i. e. Acetoſella. 


Panis Porcinus, 1. e. Cyclamen, 

Panniculus, a piece of cloth. 
 Pamniculus, ſignifies the ſame as 
Membrana, which ſee. Whence, 
 Pamniculus Adipoſus, is the ſame 
as Membrana Adipoſa. And, 
Panniculus Carnoſus, the fame as 
Membrana Carnoſa, And, 


 Panniculus Nes vaſus, the ſame as 


* 


the preceding. 
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leſs fear: · i 


ndiculation, or 


* 


_ - Panophobia, that kind of melan 
choly that is attended with ground- 


Panchz, buboes in the groin. 
Panjies, viola tricolor ; alſo other 


ſpecies of Viola. +4 
_Pantophobia, the Tame as Hydre- 


. py 
Pao Agula. So the Portugueſe _ 


call the Agallochurn. 
Papas, potatoes. 5 e 
- Papaver, The poppy is a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates nine ſpecies. 
Papaver Album, white garden - : 
poppy. It is the Papaver /omnife- - 
rum, Lin. In the College Diſpenſa- 
tory, the heads of this ſpecies have 
been retained for making the Sy- 
rupus Papaveris albi, formerly call- 


ed Syrupus e Meconio, or Diaco- 


dion. 

Papaver Rubrum vel Rica, corn - 
roſe, or wild poppy. It is the Pa- 
2 Rheas, Lin. This ſpecies 

th alſo been retained in the Diſ- 
OT for making the Syrupus 

apaveris Erratici. „ 

Papaver Corniculatum, ſea-pop- 
py, or yellow-horned-poppy.* _ 

Papaver - Heracleum, i. e. Cyanus 


ſegetum flore cœruleo. 


Papaver Spinoſum, purging - thiſ- 
e. Its juice is called Glaucium. 
Papatu- tree, a ſpecies of Annona. 
dee Cares. IE 
Papaya, a ſpecies of Carica. 
Papilionaceous. ' The flowers of 
ſome plants are thus called by bo- - 
taniſts, which repreſent ſomething 
of the figure of a butterfly, with its 
wings diſplayed.- And here the pe- 
tala, or flower leaves, ate always of 
a difform figure. They are four 
in number, but joined. together at 


the extremities ; one of theſe is 


uſually larger than the reſt, and is 
erected in the middle of the flower, 
and by ſome called Vexillum. The 

| 8 $2 | plants 


ot 
U 


FFF 


Plants that have this flower, are 


of the leguminous kinds, as peaſe, 
vetches, &c. 
Papilla, the nipple. 


Papiila. So Peyer calls the in- 


teſtinal glands. 
Papill;e Cordis. See Heart. 
Papille Inteſtinorum. See Tnic/- 
tines. | 
Papillie Madullares, ſmall emi- 
nences on the medulla oblongata, 


„Called by Winſlow Tubercula Ma- 


wmillasia. | 
Papille Pyramidaks. 
ua. 


Papill e 5 See MAtames. 


Maay other parts of the body are 


alſo called Papillæ, from their like- 
neſs to a nipple or teat, this word 
ſignifying fo much. 
Papillare Os, i. e. Os Sphenoides. 
Papillaris Herba, nipple-wort. 
Papillares Proceſſus. The extre- 


mities off the olfactory nerves in- 


ſerted into the mucous. membrane 
of the noſe, are thus named. 

Pappe, the downy hairs upon 
the chin. 

Pappus, potatoes. 

Pappus, in Botany, is that ſoft, 
light down, which grows out of the 
ſeeds of ſome plants, ſuch as thiſ- 
tles, dandelion, hawk-weed, &c. 
and which buoys them up ſo in the 
air, that they. can be blown any 
where about with the wind. And 
there ſdre, this diſtinguiſhes one Kind 

of plants called Pappe/ce. 

Papula,.a hard inflamed pimple 
that ſuppurates with difficulty. 

_ Pavyrus, Syrian- cyperus, à ſpe- 
cies of Cyperus. | | 

Par. When applied to days, it 
fiznifies ven; when uſed in pre- 
ſcriptions, it ſignifies a fair, or tro. 

Par Cucullare. So Caſſerius calls 


the Muſculus Crice- Argeanoideus. 


Dar Linguale, the ninth pair of 
nerves from the head. 


See Lia- 


P A 
Par Mentale, i. e. Maſcult Lev 


vatores Labii Inferiores. 4 a 


Par Vagum. See Nerve. 
Para, wage, a Greek prepoſition, 
which when prefixed to, the name 
of a. diſorder, denotes its ſlightneſs, 
as paraplexia, a ſlight apoplexy. 
 Paracenteſis, Teqazriou, from 
THexteriu, compungo, to pierce through, 
is that operation, whereby any of 
the venters are perforated to let out 
any matter, as tapping in a tym- 
pany. f 
Paracmaſticos, and Paracme, was 
RAKIACTTbLOGy, π nν“j,ʒ/, expreſſes the 
declenſion of any diſtemper; as 
alſo, according to Galen; that part 
of life, where a perſon is. ſaid to 
grow old, and which he reckons 
rom 35 to 49, when he is ſaid. to 
be old. 
Paracoe, rapaxon, difficult hearing, 
dulneſs of hearing. 25 
Paracope, TAROT In Hippo- 
crates it is a flight delirium. 
Paracufis, depraved hearing, as 
when ſounds are indiſtinct, double, 
&c. alſo when only excited within 
the ear. Dr. Cullen places this ge- 
nus of diſeaſe in the claſs $26 
and order. Dz/z/he/iz. He diſtin- 
guiſhes two ſpecies, 1. Parachſis 
Imperfecta, in which ſounds are dif- 
ficulty diſtinguiſhed. 2. Paracufis 
Imaginaria, which is alſo called 77n- 
nitus Aurium; it is when the ſound 
perceived is not from without, but 
is excited within the ear. | 
Paracynanche, Tagaxveyyn, from 
TYe%,. vw, a dog, and ayyu, toſtran- 
gle, a ſpecies of | Quinſj: it being a- 
diſtemper to which dogs are ſub- 
ject. | 
Paradiſi Grana, grains of para- 
diſe. 6 | 
P aragloſſa, rea Toa, a prelapſ us 
of the tongue, the tongue ſo ſwell- 
ed as to ſtretch out of the mouth. 
Paragoge, tagaywyny ſi gnifles· that 
* fltneſs 


- 


. 
fitneſs of the bones to one another, 
as is diſcernable in their articula- 
tion ; and bones which are thereb 

aſter of reduction, when diſlocated, 
are, by Hippocrates, called magayw- 


varia. 
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the difagreeable voice, it whiſtles, | 
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as it were, through the noſe. 4. 
Paraphonia Palatina, in which the 
voice isobſcure, confuſed, and hard- 
ly conveys an intelligible ſound. 5. 
Paraphonia Clangens, a ſhrill, or 


Paragua, evergreen caſſine, pa- ſquealing. 6. Paraphonia Comato- 
pon, or South-ſea tea-tree, a ſpecies /a, when the yaice is ſent out during 


of Caſſie. 

Paralampſis, pe g. Some 
writers uſe this word to expreſs a 
cicatrix in the tranſparent part of 
the cornea of the eye. | 

Paralias, a ſpecies of Euplor- 
Sia. bee 
Parallela, a ſort of ſcurf or le- 
proſy, affecting only the palms of 
the hands; it happens ſometimes in 
thei venereal diſeaſe. 

Paralophia, xDD. 'Thus 
ſome anatomical writers, as Keil, 
& c. expreſs the lower and lateral 
part of the neck, from Tag, near, 
.and oo, the eminence of the back. 

Paralyſis, vapaducig, from wagανννπν 
to diffolve, or weaken, a palſy. _ 

Paralyfis, i. e. Primula Herig, 
Linn. | py 

Paranoie, the ſame. as Ye/priz. 
| Parephimoſis, TApaPi uu from 
waga, circum, about, and pihom, oblige, 


ts bind, is a fault in the yard, when -. 


the prepuce is ſo ſtrait, that it will 
not draw over.the glans.: and this 
happens ofteneſt in venereal diſor- 
ders, where the humours of a gleet 
are ſoſharp as to cauſe this contrac- 


tion. There is ſometimes a neceſſi- 


ty, in. this caſe, to ſnip, or cut it 
open, otherwiſe the humours will be 


pent up under it, and do a great deal 


of miſchief. | 
Paraphonia, a depravity of voice. 
Dr. Cullen diſtinguiſhes ſix ſpecies, 
1. Paraphonia Puberum ; it is that 


diſagreeable change of voice ob- 


ſerved at about fourteen years of 
age. 2. Paraphonia Rauca, when 
the voice is coarſe and rough. z. 


Laraphonia Ręſonans, when beſides 


inſpiration, and reſembles the ſnort- 
ing of people afleep.. sf. 
 Faraphora, a Tight kind of deli- 


rium, or light-headedneſs in a fever: 


ſome uſe this word for a delirium 
in general, ee 


* 4 
araphrenefis, a delirium ; alſo 
the paraphrenitis. r 


 Paraphrenitis, Tepa@peritig, is a diſ- 
temper of kin to the pleuriſy, and 


ſeated in that part of the pleura, 
which ſurrounds the diaphragm, or 


ſeptum medium. Sites | 
 Paraphreſyue, the ſame as Ma- 


N10, 


o 


Paraplegia, TAPATNY YO, from ra- 


ex, lignifying ſomething injurious, ' 


and mAnoow, to ſtrike, a paraplegy, 
or a palſy of all the parts below the 
neck. fn Hippocrates, it ſeems to 
lignify .2 pally of any, particular 


Part, in conſequence of apoplexy or 


epilepſy. qt 
Paraplexia, TXpaTangiay the ſame 


as Paraplegia. | 1h 
Parapoplexia, a flight apoplexy.” _ 


— 
® 


FP ararthrema, raf p , a flight 


luxation, a tumor from protruſion, * 


as an hernia. 


ma, and ſynonymous with epi. 
F ;; ararrythmos, Tepappiuec, is a 


ſpecies of the Arythmos, and ex- 


preſſes a pulſe not ſuitable to the 
age of a perſon. & 


Paraſitical Plants. They are ſuch - 
as are produced out of the trunk ar 


branches of other plants, from 
whence they receive their nouriſh-' 
ment, and will not grow.upon the 
ground, as the niiletoe,.&c. c. 


of 


Pararthremata, plural of pararthre- | 


* 


arg ſpliugis, . the part 
. 


"4 


of the neck contiguous to the cla - 


vicles. | | 
| Paraftata, It ſignifies any thing 


ſituated near another, 


Paraſtatæ, road r from wa- 
pern, fo ftand near. In Hippocrates 
it. fgnifies the Epididjmis. Hero- 
* and Galen called theſe the 

aricoſe Paraftate, to diſtinguiſh 


them from the Glanduls/e Paraſtatæ, 


now called Proffate. Rufus Ephe- 


ſius called the tubz Fallopianæ by 
the name of Paraſtatæ V ariceſæ. 
| >. Paraſtremma, TApaTT(uAy from 


e@apeaoTeÞw, to diſtort, or pervert, a 


perverſion or convuliive diſtortion, 
of the mouth, or any part of the 


face. 

Paraſynanche, TASATVILYYN, a ſpe- 
cies of Quin/y. | 
Paratlenar Major. This muſcle 
in each foot, is fixed backward by 
a fleſhy body, to the outer part of 


the lower ſide of the os calcis, from 


the ſmall poſterior external tubero- 
fity, all the way to the anterior tube- 


roſity; there it joins the metatarſus, 


and at the baſis of the fifth metatar- 
ſal bone, ſeparates from it again, 
and forms a tendon, which 1s in- 


ſerted in the outſide of the firſt pha- 
lanx of the little toe, near its baſis, 


and near the inſertion of the parathe- 
nar minor. It ſeparates the little 
toe from the reſt. 
'  Parathenar Miner. This muſcle 
in each foot, is fixed along the poſ- 
terior half of the outer and lower 
fide of the fiſth bone of the meta- 
tarſus. It terminates under the 
head of the bone in a tendon, which 
is inſerted in the lower part of the 
baſis of the firſt phalanx of the lit- 
Some call theſe muſcles 
Tranſverſales Pedis. 

Pardalianches, a ſpecies of Doro- 


 wicum. 


' Pardalion, So the Agate is called, 
that isofa black, dark, oraſh-colour, 


\ 
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eight ſpecies, of which the officina- 


"Fa: | 
and its ſhades are ſo diſpoſed as to 
reſemble the ſkin of a panther. 
Paregericus, Tapryopmo;s parego- 
ric, from wagnyopew, to, conſole, mitt» 
gate, or aſſuage. All opiates are 
thus called, but it is an epither'for 
any medicine that relieves pain. 
Pareira, a ſpecies of Ciſſampe- 
05, 
Pareira Brava, i. e. Ciſſampelos 
Pareira, Linn. This root hath been 
retained in the college Pharmaco- 


peta. 
Parencephalis, from wapa, near, 
eyzePakc, the brain, the cerebellum. 
Parenchyma, waperyxuvua, from wa- 
D tran funde, to ftrain through, 
Phe ancients uſed to imagine ſome 
parts in an human body mere fleſh, 
in oppoſition tqvaſcular, and through 
which ſome humours were ftrained, - 


as water ſoaks through earth: but 


better information has taught other- 
wiſe. EMfiſtratuz is ſaid to have in- 


troduced this term to ſignify all that 


ſubſtance which is contained in the 
interſtices betwixt the blood-veſſels 
of the viſcera, which he imagined 
to be extravaſated and concreted 
blood. According to ſome, it is 
any of the viſcera through which 
the blood is ſtrained. Alto, 
Parenchymata, from the ſame de- 
nvation, ſignifies all the viſcera, be- 
cauſe they are looked upon as fo 
many ſtrainersto the humours which 
paſs through them. = 
 Parefis, wager. Aretæus ſays it 
is a palſy of the bladder, when the 
urine is either ſuppreſſed or dit- 
charged involuntarily. It is now 
e to be an imperfect para- 
yſis. | 
Parietalia Oſu, from partes, 
a wall; they defend the brain like 
walls. 3 Ee ety 
Parietaria Pellitory, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


tis 


„ 7 
lis hath been retained in the college 
Pharmacopceia. Sh 

Parietaria, Jamaica nettle, a ſpe- 
cies of Urtica. 1 

Paris, herb Paris, true-love, or 
one-berry, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Pariſtimia, rapiobua, from mapa, 
and ibi, a part of the throat ſo 
called, the tonſils, or diſorders of 
the tonſils. 

Pariſtlimiotomus, an inſtrument 


with which the tonſils were formerly 
ſcariſfied. 


nœus's botany. There is but one 
ſpecies, | 
| Parkleaves, androſæmum. 


Parnaſſia, graſs of Parnaſſus, a 


enus in Linnæus's botauy. There 
is one ſpecies, 

Paronychia, megorxia, from age, 
"circum, about, and out, unguis, the 
nail, is a tumor upon the end of a 
finger, commonly called a Felon, or 

Vhitloe, A plant is alſo thus called, 
from its ſuppoſed virtues in fuppu- 
rating and cleanſing ſuch tumors; 
and by the common people ¶itletv- 
wort, or Graſs ; it is alſo a name of 
a ſpecies of Hlecebrum. 

aropit, rag, 
angles of the eyes. 

* aropteſis, from 071, 70 roaſt, a 
provocation of ſweat, by making a 
patient approach the fire, or by 
placing him in a bagnio. 
Paroraſis, æapopacis, an imbecility 

of ſight. 

Parorcllidium, detention of the 
teſticles, as when they are till re- 
tained in the abdomen. 

Paxotides, glands behind the ears, 
from GETCD and #5, AUYLS, the. ear. 
See Mouth, When theſe glands 
tumify and ſuppurate, which they 


the external 


are moſt apt to do in malignant of Matricar.a. This is the ſpecies: 


„ 


B& 
tides, and ſy nonymous with Bube g 


* 


alſo an inflammation or an abceſs 


of the parotid gland. 


a Paroxy/m, T&p0C0Tu05y from ma f 
o, to aggravate, is the 
height or fit of any diſtempex that 
returns at certain times. 
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Parſley... See Apium. 


3 


- Pauley, (Bete) Ses Case, 
Parſley, (Blacks Mauntain.) See : 


Oreofelinum. F 43s | 
Parſley, (Cora,) a. ſpecies of 8i- 


cut. «if, | 
Parſley, (Knutted,)- a ſpecies of 


ordylium. 


Parſley,” (Macedonian,) a ſpecies - 


of Bubon. 
FF -- arſ/ley, 
Libanotis, 
Parſley Piert, See Abhanes. 


. Parſley, {(Purple-flowered Great ; 


Bajtard) a ſpecies of Tordylium. 


Parſley, (Roct,) a ſpecies of Peu- 


cedanum., | A 
Parſtey,. (Scottiſh Sea,) a ſpecies 
of Liguſticum. | 


of Caucalis. | 
Parſley, (Stone.) See Sin. 
Parjnep. Faſtinaca. . ' 


Parſley, (Small Corn,) a ſpecies 


Parſnep,"(Corn.) See Heracleum. 


Parjnep, (Leaſt Water,) a ſpecies 
of Si/on, | 


Parſnep, (Prickly.) See Eli. 


nophora. | : 
Parſnep, (Sea,) i. e. Echinophorg 

Dinoſa. 4 n 
Parſnep, (Mater.) See Sum. 
Parthenium, baſtard feverfew, a 


genus in Linnæus's botany, He 


enumerates two ſpecies. 
Parthen:um, feverfew, à ſpecies 


_ caſes, the ſwellings take the ſame formerly uſed in the ſnops. 


name. ö f 


' Parotis, rapie, ſingular of Paro- Atom, or Corpuſcle, which ſee. But. . 


Particle. This is the fame as 


954 N 


on. | ; a + 
uy Parſley, ( Fool's.) See | Acthu- 
Parkinſonia, a genus in Lin- a. | 


a. . 
Parſley, (Hedge.) See Authriſe © 


- 


i 
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it may be neceſſary here farther to 
recite ſome of thoſe laws by which 
thoſe ſmall portions of matter are 
influenced in their occurſions and 


motions, beſides what hath been al- 


ready faid under the word Attrac- 
tion, which ſee. Sir Iſaac Newton, 
in his Optics, has opened a way to 
determine the bulk of the ſmalleſt 
particles, and has demonſtrated, be- 


yond all poſlibility of contradiction, 


the hardneſs of the particles of the 
minuteſt magnitudes, and eyen of 
thoſe which conſtitute fluid bodies 


. colle&iveiy. And on the ſame prin- 


ciples has Dr. John Keil taught us 
theſe farther properties of matter 
when broke, or exiſting in the ſmall- 
eſt portions. 

1. That the leaſt particle of mat- 
ter aſſignable may ſo fill any large 
alkanes ſpace, that the diameters 
of the pores between its parts may 
be all leſs than any given __ 


line, or fo that all the parts of ſuch a 


particle ſhz} be nearer to each other 
than any given right line. 

2. Two bodies may be given 
equal in bulk, but yet any how un- 


cqual in ſpecific gravity, or in the 


quantity of matter in each; ſo that 
the ſums of the pores in each ſhall 
be nearly equal. As for inſtance, 
in a cubic inch of gold, and an- 
other of air, the quantity of mat- 
ter in the former 1nay be 20,000 
times as great as that in the latter; 
vet the vacuities in the gold may 


e to thoſe in the air, as 999999 to 


1000co0, which is very near equal. 


3. Thoſe particles which conſti- 
tute air, water, or any other fluid, 


if they touch one 7nother, are not 
abſolutely ſolid; but are com- 
pounded of other particles, which 


.do contin within them many va- 


cuities. And ſuch particles of mat- 
ter as are the leaſt of all others, and 
which are perſectly ſolid and devoid 
of all interſperſed vacuities, may 
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be called the firſt, or primary com. 
ponent particles of matter, or par- 


ticles of the firſt compoſition. Such 
moleculz as are . compounded of 
theſe firſt particles only, may be 


- 


called particles of the ſecond com- 


poſition. And ſuch moles as are 
compounded of theſe ſecond: mole- 


together, may be called particles o 
the third campoſition ; and ſo on, 
to the laſt compoſition of particles 
of which bodies are made, and in- 
to which they are primarily dif. 


ſolved. 


4. If a particle of matter touch 


any body, the force by which it 


tends towards that body, or by 
which it adheres to it, is propor- 
tional to the quantity of the con- 
tact; for ſuch particles as lie re- 
mote from the place of contact, 
add nothing to the coheſion. And, 
therefore, according to the ſeveral 


5 or quantities of the con- 


tact of particles, there will ariſe 


ſeveral deprees of the firmneſs or. 


coheſion of bodies. And the great- 


eſt force or degree of cohefion will 


be, when the furfaces of the coher- 
ing particle; are perfectly plain; 
for there the force, by which any 
one particle adheres to another, will 
(ceteris paribus) be as the parts of 
the ſuperticjes in which they touch. 
And hence only can the cauſe'of the 


coheſion of the-parts of matter-in ſo- 


lid and firm bodies be ſolved, 

5. Thoſe particles are moſt eaſi ly 
ſeparated one from another, whoſe 
contacts with other particles 2re few- 
eſt and leaſt ; as will be the gart cles 
of a ſpherical figure. And from 


hence only can the true cauſe of - 


fiuidity ariſe, Oe 
6. If the texture of a body be 
ſuch, that its particles of the laſt 
compoſition (prop. .3.) can be 
moved a httle from their primary 
ſtate of coheſion or contact by fome 
external 


* ſeveral of them 9 | 


— 1 
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formed into a long and flender ey» 


linder. „ | 
9. Salts are bodies, whofe parti- 

' cles of the laſt” compoſition are en- 
dued with a great attractive force 
but yet between thoſe particles there 
are very many pores which are 
pervious to particles of the laſt 
compoſition of water, which, being 
ſtrongly attracted by the ſaline ones, 


/ . 
10 P 4 A 2 
* 


external force, but yet ſo that the 
particles of the body do not by fuch 
force run into any new contacts or 
coheſions; then they will recover 
again their former contacts by the 
power of attraction, or by a force 
that will make them tend towards 
one another: and conſequently, 
ſuch a body will, after the force, 
recover again its former figure, and 


poſition of its particles. And in 


this conſiſts the reaſon of 3 
* 


7. But if the texture of a bo 
be ſuch, that when its partzcles are, 
by ſome external force, removed 
from their former contacts, they go 
immediately into others of the fame 
degree, that body cannot recover its 
former figure and poſition of parts, 


And this is the texture of ſuch bo- 


dies as are ſoft. 
8. As particles which are perfect- 


ly ſolid, will attract one another 
and as in all 
e power of their 


the moſt ſtrongly: 
other particles th 
attraction is proportionable to their 
denſity or ſolidity, ſo the attrac- 
tive forces, even of particles per- 
fectly denſe or ſolid, depend much 
upon their figures. 
3 of matter be ſuppoſed to 
e formed into an indefinitely ſmall 


plate, of a circular figure; and if 


: point. 


* 


another particle be ſuppoſed to be 
in a right line paſſing through the 
centre of that plate, and at right 
angles to its plane; then, if that 
fart. cle be diſtant from the circular 
Plate a tenth part of the radius of 


that circle, the force by which that 
corpuſcle is attracted by the plate, 


is thirty times leſs than if the at- 


tracting matter had coaleſced into a 


ſpherical figure; fo that the virtue 
of the whole particles had been dif- 
fuſed, as it were, Mp one phyſical 

But yet, this cireular plate 
will more ſtrongly attract the part:- 
cle, than any other particle of the 
lame weight with it, that ſhall be 

3 


For if a ſmall 


it comes to pals, that the motion of 
Wo the 


do ruſh towards them, disjoin their 
contact, and diſſolve them. 

10. A body, ſpecifically heavier 
than water, may have its magnitude 
ſo diminiſhed, that it ſhall be ſuſ- 
pended by, or ſwim in water, and 
not be carried downwards by its 
own weight, which is the reaſon 
that ſmall particles of ſalts and me- 
tals will ſwim in ſuch menſtruums, 
as will diffolve in thoſe - metals, 
&c. „ 


11. Greater bodies attract one 


/ ; 


* 


another with a leſs force than le- 


ſer do: for the force, with which 
the bodies A and B attract one an- 


other, exerts itſelf only in thoſe p 


- 
, # 
= 
4 
- ; - 
* : 
- 
* 


ticles which are near one to another, 
the remote ones having no ſuch 
force: wherefore, there is no greater 
attractive force required to move 


the bodies A and B towards one an- 
ther, than to move c and d. But the 


velocity of bodies of the ſame 
force are reciprocally proportion- 
able to thoſe bodies: Moat £81: the 
velocity, by which A tends towards 
B, will be to the velocity. with 


which the 2 c, apart from the 
s towards B, as the par- 
t:cle c to the body A: ſo much leſs, 


body, ten 


therefore, is the velocity of the ho- 


dy than that of c would be, if it 


were ſeparated from it. From hence 


: 
« 


\ 


= 
6.5 
: 
0 
ou 


be equally attract 
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the greater bodies is naturally ſo of the conſtituent particles of the 
flow, that it is uſually retarded by body be not ſo ſtrong, but that it 
an_ambient fluid, or other bodies, may be broken by the violent action 
round about them. But in leſſer of the particles of the menſtruum 
bodies this attractive force is very upon it. | Ha 
active and vigorous, - and is. the 15. If particles mutually attrat- 
cauſe of a great many phyſical ef- ing each other, do alſo mutually 
ma; 23 touch one another, no motion can 
12. The particles of matter, though ariſe; but if they are ſeparated 
they do not touch, may come ſo from one another a very ſmall. 
Near to one another, that their mu- diſtance, a motion muſt ariſe from 
tual attractive force ſhall much ex- their mutual attraction: though, 
- ceed the force of gravity. if they are removed from each = 
13. If a particle placed in a fluid ſo far that they cannot attract one 
e every where by another more than they will the par- 
all the ambient particles of the fluid, ticles of the fluid in which they are, 
no motion of the particle will ariſe then on that account alſo will no 
from thence; but if it be attracted motion be produced. From theſe 
by ſome particles more, and by principles all the phenomena of fer- 
others leſs, it will move that way mentation, and all efferveſcences do 
where the attraction is greateſt, and proceed. And hence appears the 
the motion produced will be anſwer- reaſon why oil of vitriol, mingled 
able to the inequality of the attrac- with a little water, hath ſo great an 
tion. a | ocebullition: for by the infuſion of 
14. If any body be placed in a the water, the ſaline particles are a 
fluid, and its - particles 5 more at- little disjoined from their mutual 
tract the particles of the fluid contacts; but ſince they do much 
than the particles of the fluid do more attract one another than they 
one another ; and if there be alſo do the particles. of the water, and 
in that body any pores, pervious ſince they are not every way equal- 
to the particles of the fluid; then ly attracted, a conſiderable motion 
the particles of the fluid will foon muſt from thence ariſe. And from 
diffuſe .themſelves through thoſe hence alſo may be ſeen the reaſon, 
, pores. And if the coheſion of the why ſo great an ebullition ariſes 
parts of the body be not ſtrong, but from putting filings of ſteel into the 
that it may be ſurmounted by the former mixture of oil of vitriol with 


impetus of the particles of the fluid a little water; for the particles of 


—— 
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ruſhing upon it, and every way into the ſteel have a very great degree of 
its pores, there will ariſe from elaſticity, and thence a ſtrong reſi- 
thence a diſſolution of that body. lition muſt ariſe. And from hence 
Hence the reaſon of the diſſolution alſo- it is, that ſome menſtruums 
of bodies in menſtruums: in order act with a greater force, and will 
to which, three things are always. ſooner diffolve ſome metals when 
e 1. That the particles of mingled with a little water, than 
the body to be diſſolved do more when pure, and without ſuch mix- 
ſtrongly attract the menſtruum than ture. * 

thoſe of the menſtruum do one an- 16. If the particles which do 
other. 2. That the bodies have mutually attract each other have 
pores pervious to the particles of the no elaſticity, then they are not re- 
menſtruum. 3. That the coheſion flected back from one another, but 


Will 


> * 


„ 4 
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from whence coagulation ariſes: and 
if theſe aggregates exceed in 


and are large-enongh, a 3 

- tion will ſueceed; though 
pitation may alſo ariſe from the * 
cific gravity of the menſtruum be- 
ing diminiſhed or increaſed, | 
17. If the figure of particles 


when ſwimming in a fluid, be ſuch, 
that there is a greater attracting 
- force in ſome of their given parts 


_ coaleſce into bodies having given 


ariſes; and, from the figpres of the 
cryſtals given, geometry will deter- 


Particles. 


a fluid, another ſhall interpoſe, 
whoſe two oppoſite faces or fides 
have very great attractive forces; 
this inteipoliog particle will glew 
or faſten the other two to itſelf; 
and when this is done throughout 
the whole fluid, that fluid will be 
frozen or turned into ice. 


a large quantity of effiuvia, and the 
particles of ſuch efflu via have a _ 
* attracting force, then 
theſe effluvia, when they come near 
any leſſer or lighter body, by their 
attracting force, ſurmount-the gra- 
vity of thofe bodies, and lift them 
up to the bodies from, whence they 
flow; and ſince the effluvia are 
much more copious and thick at 
leſſer diſtances from the. emittent 
body than at greater, the light body 
will be attracted by ſtill more and 
more denſe effluvia, and, at laft, be 
þ brought to adhere to the emittent 
| body. And this way moſt of the 
phenomena of electricity may be 
| folved, See Coleſion, i 


V 
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will form aggregates of particles, 
* 

- fic gravity the weight of the fluid, 


a preci- 


botany. He enumerates fix ſpe- 


mutually attracting each other, 


than in others, as alſo a greater con- 
(tact there; then thoſe particles will 


figures: and this way cryſtallization 


mine the figures of the component 


* between two particles of 


19. If a body of ſome bulk emit 


vill ferent modification. See Vis er- 
pany | 8 N | 
Paſſl ie, raiſins. * 


Parturitio, labour, or child- birth. 
Partus, delivery, or the birth; See 
Perus. + N 
Paruliti, rapo, from wap, and 
ou a gum, an inflammation, boil, 
or abſceſs in the gums. ; 
 Paſnia, rah i. e. Catapaſma. 
Paſpalum, à genus in Linnæus's 


Cles. | 
Paſque Flower. See Pulſatilla. 
a Paſſa. In Paracelſus it is a whit- 
Haſſerina, ſparrow wort, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates thirteen ſpecies, | 7 
Pa ſſerina, a ſpecies of Stellera. 
Paſjflora, paſſion- flower, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates twenty-eight ſpecies. | 
Paſiflara Fetida, annual ſtinking _ -* 
paſſion- flower, or love in a miſt, a 
ſpecies of Paſſilora. A 
Paſſio, a paſſion, affection, or diſ- , .- 
eaſe; hence pajjio hypochondriaca, 
& | | 


* | a 

Paſſon Flower, paſſiflora. 

Paſſive Principles, are ſuch as the | | 
chemiſts mean by earth, &c. but 0 
their diſtinction is uſeleſs, becauſe LY | 
in all matter there is ſuch a priuciꝰ L- 
ple : fo that what one ſeems to have 
in. activity or inactivity, more than | 
another, ariſes only from their dif- b 


* * 
WT I Ss 


Paſſulatum, is à term given 
Diſj enſatory writers to ſome medi- 
cines, where raiſins are the chief in- 
gredient, as the electarium paſſula- 
tum, &c. ; N 1 
Paſſum, raiſin- wine. | 9 

Pata Regia, a . | 

 Paſtillum, or Paſtillus, a little 
limp of paſte, or ball, made'ts take 
like a lozenge, a troch, or paſtil. | 

Paſtinata, parinep, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


three ſpecies. . 4 — 
EE Rig Paſtinaca 


/ 


Baftinaca Olſatra, Hercules's 
all-heal, or wound- wort. | 
Patagonula, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. There is but one ſpe- 
<les.. 
tive of patina. This is a little round 
Hone about two inches broad, pretty 
thick, a little convex on both ſides, 


on its fore-ſide; it is ſoft in chil- 
dren, but very hard in thoſe of riper 
years: it is called alſo Mola. 
it paſſes the tendon of the muſcles 


which extend the leg, to whicly it 
ſerves as a pulley 


their. motion, by removing their 


direction from the centre of mo- 
tion. a 


* 


Pathema, ne,, affettus animi, 


pa#lion, or affection, or diſorder. 


Patletixi, diſeaſes in which the 


appetites and paſſions are principally 
affected by exceſs or detect. i 


Pathetic Nerve. See Nerve, and 
Patheticus, 3 
Pathetices, from bog, affection 


or paſſion, an epithet of the fourth 
pair of nerves, ſo called, becauſe 


they direct the eyes to intimate the 


paſſions of the mind: they paſs by 


the ſides of the ſella turcica, and go 


through the foramen lacerum orbi- 


tale ſuperius, to the ſuperior oblique 
muſcle. | 5880 

Patlognomonicus, Taboyrwponnog, 
pathognomonic, from wade, a di/- 
eaſe, and ywwoxw, to know, an epithet 
for a ſymptom, or a courſe of ſymp- 


toms that are inſeparable from a 


diſtemper, and are found in that 
only, and in no other. Eg 

Pathologia, wabooyia, from w- 
Dog, a diſeaſe, and Aeyw, to ſpeak, 
or con:memorate, the theory of the 


* diſeaſed ' ſtate of the body. It 


treats of the nature, differences, 
cauſes, effects, &c. of diſeaſes. 
Though the, differences or rather 
arrangement of diſeaſes is generally 
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Over 


or - facilitating. 


: 
. ' 
* 


N | 
termed No/ology. - In order to un- 
derſtand a diſeaſe, we ſhould conſi- 


der the morbific cauſes, parts affe&- 
ed, ſymptoms, criſis, diagnoſtics, . 


G e and prognoſis: hence, patfaloag y is 
Patella, the knee- pan, a diminu- 5 4 BY 


divided into all theſe parts. 
. Patience, (Garden.) See Patientia. 
Patientia, garden-patience, a ſpe- 


cies of Rumex. 
and covered with a ſmall cartilage 


Piatientiæ Muſculus, it is the Leva- 
tor Scapulæ, which ſee. | 
Pator Narium, the ſinus, cavity, 


or chaſm of the noſe. 


Patrum Cortex, i. e. Cortex Pe- 
ruvianus, ſo called from the Je- 
ſuits, (called Fathers in the church 
of Rome,) who firſt ſpread its uſe in 
Europe. q e 

Patur/a, the venereal diſeaſe. 

Paulina, Confectio. It is a warm 


opiate. The London College have 


called it Confectio Opiata in their Di/- 
penſatory. It is the Paulina of Ariſtar- 
chus, which is the ſame wirh the 
Confectio Archigenis. v4 
Paulinia, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He enumerates fifteen ſpe- 


Cies. | 
Paul's Betony, a ſpecies of Yero- 
' 7) 
Pavana, i. e. Moluccenſe Lignum. 
Pavetta, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 
Pavia, ſcarlet horſe-cheſnut, a 


Tpecies of Aſculus. 


Pavor, fear. Voegel makes it a 
ſpecies of Somnium. Sometimes it 
ſignifies the itch, | | _ 

Payes herba, a ſpecies of plantain 
in Peru, | 

Pea. See Piſum. | a 

Pea, (Ceylon Sweet,) a variety of 
the Pea, (Sicilian Sweet.) 8 

Pea, (Everlaſting,) two ſpecies of 
Lathyrus. | 

Pea, (Pigeon.) See Cajan. 

Pea, (Sicilian Sweet,) a ſpecies of 


Lat, run. 


Pea, ( Tangier,) a ſpecies of La- 
thyrus, | * 


Peacks | 


, . — 


Peacl tree. See Perca. 
Pear, F See Grias, 
Pear, (Backelor,) a ſpecies of So- 

lanums. ” N | ; 
Pear, (Scarlet.) See Phenopy- 
rum, | 

Pear-tree. 


upper part of the os pubis on the” 

outſide of Poupart's ligament, runs 

downwards, backwards, and out- 

wards, and is inſerted into the linea 

aſpera, below the little trochanter. 
Pectinis Os, 1. e. Os Pubs. 

Peiectis, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
_ He enumerates three ſpecies. ' 

a ectoralis, pectoral, medicines 
that are appropriated to diſorders of 
the breaſt and lunge. 

Pectoralis, from the os pectoris, the 
coral muſcle. | 
Pectoralis Major. This muſcle 

riſes in a radiated manner, from the 
anterior and inferior part of the 
clavicle, then from the ſternum, 
and at the lower part from the 
third, fourth, and fifth ribs, from 
the cartilage, and ply from the 
bony portion of the ſixth rib ; then 
paſſes towards the arm, with its up- 
ting a very fine poliſh, compoſed of per edge contiguous to the deltoid, 

a flinty matter, and of great hard- twixt which two the cephalic vein 

neſs, opake, inveſted with an out- has its courſe: near its inſertion the 

ward cruſt, and frequently marked pectoralis doubles in, on its lower 
with concentric rings, ſurrounding edge, and forms a poſterior and an- 

a nucleus. 755 terior lamella, then it runs to be in- 
Pechedion, ænqidios, the perinæum. ſerted into the anterior part of the 

Pechyagra, the gout in the el- biceps groove. This muſele is partly 

bow. a rotator of the arm, but its great 

Pechys, T1 N vs the elbow. uſe is to bring the Arm forward cloſe N 
Pechytyrbe, an epithet for the to the . ; 
ſcurvy. Pettoralis Iuternus, i. e. Triangula- 
Pecquet's Duc. See Ductus Do- ris Sterni. © abort 
racicus. ; FI  Pettoralis Minor. Some call it 
Pecten, the pubes, or ſhare - bone. Serratus Anticus Minor. It lies be- 
Pecten, the ſhell-fiſh, called a neath the pectoralis mayor ; it riſes 

Scallop. | by three he ee from 'the third, 

. Peften, or Pecten Yeneris, ſhep- fourth, and fifth ribs, then paſſes 
herd's needle, or Venus's comb, a _ obliquely upwards and ' outwards, - 
ſpecies of Scandix. | and joins with the ſhort head of the 
 Pedlinaus Muſeulus, wel Pefina- biceps, to be. inſerted into the cora- 
lis. According to Riolanus, that coid proceſs of the ſcapula. 

part of the triceps wnich ariſes Pectoris Os, the ſternum.” 


See Pyrus. 


Pear-tree, (American Alligator.) 
See Perſca. | 
-  Pear-tree, (Garlic.) See Crateva. 
Pearl-wort. See Sagina. 
Peaſe, (Chiche.) See Cicer. 
, Peaſe, (Heath,) a ſpecies of Oro- 


S 8 
Pieaſe, (Wood,) a ſpecies of Oro- 
uur. 

Peaſlone, a 8 of Saxum, con- 

ſiſting of little bodies, which are 

round and globoſe. 6 

Peat. Before it is dried, it is a 
ſpecies of Maltha. 

Pebble, a genus of Petra, admit- 


neareſt to the cartilage of the os 


pubis. Brown fays it is called Pec- 


tin. eus, becauſe it riſes from the os 
pectinis. It is alſo called Lividzs, 
trom its colour, It riſes from the 


Pectus, the breaſt, moſt ſtrictiy 85 
includes the whole cavity, com- 


monly called by anatomiſts, the 
Middle Region; but by ſome writers 
is more reſtrained to particular * 
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; x that diviſion. Alſo the metatar- 
Us. 8 n 
Pectiſculum, the metatarſus. 
Pedalium, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is one ſpecies only. 
Pedicelli, i.e. Phihiriaffs, i. e. Aca- 
ri, particularly thoſe which lodge 
between the cuticle and cutis of 
mankind. 1 | 
Pedicularia, ſtaves-acre. 
Pedicularis, rattle, coxcomb, or 
louſe-wort, a genus in Linneus's 
' botany. He enumerates ſeventeen 
ſpecies. 
Pediculatio, pediculation, Morbus 
Pedicularis, by the Greeks, pbugizci, 


is a particular foulneſs of the ſkin, © 


very apt to breed lice: and is ſaid 
de the diſtemper of the Egyptians, 
which we read of among the plagues 
_ which God puniſhed that peo- 
. 
on Pediculi Inguinales, crab-lice. 

_  Pediculus, a louſe. 

Pediculus, among botaniſts, is the 
ſubdivifion of the Pedunculus, or 


. -, Peduncle. ' _. 


Pedicus, i. e. Extenſor digitorum 
brevis. 

Pediluvium, from pedes, . the feet, 
and lavo, to waſh. It is a bath for 
the feet. | 

Pedion, vt, the ſole of the foot. 

Pedora, the ſordes of the eyes, 
ears, and feet. 
Piedunculus, in Botany, the foot- 
ſtalk of a flower, diſtinguiſhed from 

ane, 
Pedunculi Cerebelli, the two trunks 
from whence the arbor vitæ in the 
brain ariſe, are thus named. 
Pieganon, or Peganum, wild Syrian 
rue, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates two ſpecies. _ 

Pete, 75y:, a fountain. The in- 
- ternal angles of the eyes are called 
Ee nuns NS ./ 
Pelada, a ſpecies. of baldneſs, a 


ſhedding of the hair from a venereal 


* cauie. 


buckler, the ſcuti 


Pelecanus, a pelecan, an inſtru- 
ment for drawing the teeth with; 
alſo a glaſs veſſel formerly uſed in 


_ chemiſtry, for the digeſtion or cir- | 


culation of liquors poured in at the 
narrow necks, - which - were after- 
wards hermetically ſealed.  - 
Pelecinus, a ſpecies of Biſerrula. 
Pelioma, nwwwua, an ecchymoſis 
when liver-coloured. | 
Pellicles of Lime, 1. e. Cream of 
Lime. | | 
Pellicle, is a film or fragment of a 
membrane, from 
Pellis, the Miu, or hide of any 
creature. 1 | 
Pellitory. See Parietaria. 
Pellitory Spain. See Pyre- 
thrum. | 
Pelma, TiAua, the ſole of the foot, 
or a ſock adapted to the ſole of the 
—_—_ 2 | 5 
Peloria, a monſtrous variety of 
Antirrhinum Linaria, Linnæi. : 
Peltaria, a genus in Linneus's ' 
botany. There are two ſpecies. | 
Peltalis Cartilage, from pelta, a 
rm cartilage of 
the larynx. | : 
Pelvis, ſignifies a baſon ; for which 
reaſon ſeveral cavities in the body 
are called by this name: as the lower 
part of the abdomen, &c. 
Pelvis, a name of the 
the kidnies. | 
Pelvis Aurium, the cochlea in the 


Pelvis Cerebri, the infundibulum 
in the brain. * 


cavity in 


Pemphigo, i. e. Pemphigus, a” 
Pemphigodes, 1 
Or 


Pemphingodes, meuÞryyudnc, | 
the thraſh, or aphthous fever. See 
Aphthee ; alſo a particular kind of 
fever mentioned by Galen, in which 
the bye-ſtanders._ may feel a ſort of 
acrial effluvia paſs through the ſkin 
of the patient, in the manner of an 
exhalation. a 

2 | Tem. 
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Pemphigus, the veſicular fever. Pennyreyal, pulegium. 55 
Dr. cm defines it to be a conta Pen- wort, (Harſh.) See aA 
ious typhus. He obſerves, that cotyle. „ 
Kung che firſt, ſecond, or third Penny-wort, (Wall.) See Umbi- » © 7 
day after its acceſs, ſmall veficles Jicus. n. g 
appear, about the ſize of oats; they Pen/ile, is ſaid of ſome warts, en- 
continue a few days, and then pour creſcences, or tumors, -which hang 
out a thin ichor. The doctor places by a ſmall root, as if eaſy to come f : 
it in the claſs Pyreviæ, and order off. | ; - 3 
Exanthemata. .' . Pentadactylon, a name for the Pal. 
Pemplis, a ſpecies of Lytjram. ma Chriſti, exo 
Pemptæur, mere, Af Ague, the Pentagynia, from weilt, guingue, 
paroxyſm of which returus gvery five, and qum, mulier, @ woman, one 
fifth day. * of the orders in the Linnæan bota- 
Pena a, a genus in Linnæus's bo- nic ſyſtem; Which have five-pil- 
any. He enumerates eight ſpe- tilla, or female organs of generation. 
cies. | Pentandria, from as above, and 
Pena, a ſpecies of Polygala. _ maritus, a huſoand, the fifth 
Penetrating, is ſaid of any thing clats in the Linnzan ſyſtem; it 
ſubtile and piercing. comprehends ſuch flowers as have 
Penetration of Damen four, is a five ſtamina, or male organs of ge- 
hyſical poſſeſſion of the ſame place neration. 4 4 „„ 
y two bodies, ſo that the parts of Pentapharmacon, from were, quin- 
the one do every voy PORE in- que, five, and Qaguaxcy, remed tum, re- 
to, and adequately fill up the di- medy, is any medicine conſiſting of 
menſions or places of the parts of five ingredients. 5 
the other, which is manifeſtly im- Pentaphylloides, barren ſtrawberry. 
poſhble, and contradictory to de- Pentaphyllum, cinquefoil. It is 
monſtration. the Potentilla reptans, ' Linn. The 
Penicilla, is a lozenge made round root of this plant hath been retained 
by rolling; the ſame as Turundula, in the college Pharmacopoeia. - 
from penicillus, a pencil, which it re- FPenthorum, a genus in Linneus's 
ſembles in ſhape. f botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Penicillus, a pledyet or tent. Peony, i. e. Pæonia. N NT. 
Penidium, a kind of clarified ſu= Pepa/mes, wiwracuo, the fame as 
gar, with a mixture of ſtarch, made Concoction, or Maturation. a 
up into ſmall rolls. The confec- Pepaſtica, digeſtive medicines, 
tioners call it Barley Sugar. Pepita Nuæx, Ignatius's-bean. 
Penidium Saccharatum, i. e. Pe- Peplion, or Peplas. They were 
nidium. purging medicines, for evacuating 
Penis, See Generation, (Parts of, bile and phlegm. „ 
| proper to Men.) | 3  Peplis, water-purſlane, a genus in 
Penis Cerebri, i. e. Conarion. Linnæus's botany. Heenumerates 
Penis Muliebris, i. e. Clitoris. two ſpecies, ens 
Penna, a feather: alſo the name © Peplis, aſpecies of Euphorbia, call- 
of a ſubmarine plant, which grows ed Small purple Sea Spurge. 2 | 
on rocks, and reſembles a bird's Peplus, petty-ſpurge, à ſpecies of 
wing. It is alfo called Mentula Euphorbia. we $2 
Alata, | ö 1 Pepo, the pumpion, a ſpecies of 
Pennycreſs, a ſpecies of Maſpi. Cucusi bita. Ho a NOM 
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| Pepper. See Piper. 
Pepper, (Barberry,) i. e. Capſicum 


Fruteſceus. 0 87 
Fepper, (Bird,) i. e. Capficum Mi- 


Ai mum. 


Pepper, Guinea.) See Capficum. 


Pepper, (Hen,) 1. e. Capficum. >. 


- Pepper, ( Indian.) See Capficum. 
Pepper, ( Jamaica.) See Pimento. 
Pepper Graſs. - See Pilularia. 
Pepper Tree, (Carolinian,) a ſpe- 


cies of F7 tas. - | 


. Pepper-wort. See Lepidium. 
Pepticos, merino, peptic, ſuch 


- a thing as promotes digeſtion,” or is 


digeſtive. : 
Pecgueti Receptaculum, Pecquet's 
receptacle, i. e. Receptaculum Chyl:. 


Peracute, very ſharp. Diſeaſes 
are thus called, when greatly in- 
flamed, or aggravated beyond mea- 


ſure. _ 
Percepier, parſley-piert, or par- 


ey breakſtone. 


Percelation, ſtraining through, 


from per, through, and colo, to fra ; 


it is generally applied to animal ſe- 
cretion, from the office of the glands 
reſembling that of a ſtrainer, in 
tranſmitting the liquors that paſs 
through them. 

Per Deliguium, by melting; and 


alt of tartar, diſſolved: in the air, 


is called Oil of Tartar per deliguium, 
c. 
Per Deſcenſum, by deſcent, is a 
ticular manner of diſtillation. 
Perdetum. In Paracelſus it is the 
root of ſkirret. | 
Perdicium, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates five ſpe- 
n | 
Perennial, ſtrictly ſignifies any 


thing which laſts all the year, the 


word importing only ſo much, from 


per and annus, as thoſe vegetables 


which ſhed not their leaves: in the 


winter, commonly called Ever- 


greens; but by ſome writers it is 


Fg 
ae my 
1 4 . | we 

Hen 

higheſt beſt ſtate, to which any 


they are 


0 


much in the fame ſenſe as continual, 
and applied to fevers which have 
no intermiſſions. | 

Peremial Roots, or Plants, in Bo- 
tany, ſignify ſuch as live longer than 
two years,- in oppoſition to Aua 


4 


and Bieunial. 
ergſtia, that variety of the opun- 


hel tue ite ober ing Indian 


' 45 p10 ſrom mia 
he pe orating part 


is often uſed for that 


natural productions are capable of 
being N although even then 
ar from perfection in 
the moſt rigid fignification of the 
word, : . . 
Perfoliata, thorough-wax. 
Perforans Manis, 1. e. Flexor Ter- 
ii internodii Digitorum Manus. 
Perforans Muſeulus, is a muſcle 
that ariſes from the upper and back 
part of the tibia, and paſſing under 
the inner ankle and (ps. bo that 
ties the tibia and os calcis together, 
it divides into four tendons, which | 
paſting the holes of the perforatus, 
(the word importing 4oring or pa/Jing 
through,) are inſerted into the third 
bones of each leſſer tve, There is 
a maſſa carnea (a fleſliy ſubſtance, ) 


-that ariſes from the os calcis, and 
which joins the tendons of this muſ- 


cle were the lumbricales begin. 
Perforans Pedis, i. e. Flexor Longus © 
Pedis. 
' Perforatio, * Sometimes it ſigni- 
fies a Seton. | 
Perforation, is the paſſing any 
one body through another, as a 
thiug is bored through; but chiefly 
uſed by phyſicians for the penetrat- 
ing by an inſtrument into any of 
the great cavities, as is the ope- 
ration of the paracenteſis. Hilda- 
nus alſo uſes it for ſuch eroſion of 


cha 
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"the dones as eats them through; and 
ſome other chirurgical writers for 
the opening any abſceſs by an 1n- 
ſtrument. | 
Perforatus Pedis, i. e. Flexbr ſub- 
limis Pedis. . 
Pierforatus Caſſerli, i. e. Coraro- 
Bracliæus Muſculus. 


Perforatus Muſculus, alſo called 


Flexor Brevis, is a muſcle that a- 
riſes from the inner and lower part 
of the os calcis, and is inſerted by 
four tendons into the ſecond pha- 
hnx of each toe. Theſe tendons 
are perforated, to give way to the 
tendons of the perforans. 
Perfricatio, ſhivering, or coldneſs. 
Pergularia, a genus in Linnæus's 


dotany. He enumerates three ſpe- 
; rięis, circum, and agree, ſemen, ſeed, 


rermen grown 


cies. 

Perianthium, from mii, circum, 
about, and aybo;, flos, a flower, in Bo- 
tany, denotes that ſort of flower- 
cup, which ſurrounds the lower part 
of the flower. 8 | 

Periapta, miianiic, e on 
whom n the 
removal of a diſeaſe. 

Periblepfis, rip from xi 
Aeww, to ſtare about, that kind of ſtar- 
ing look which is obſerved in deliri- 
dus perſons. 


Peribole, wi,«20)n, from 8 | 


to ſurround. Sometimes it ifies 
the dreſs of a perſon; at others, a 
tranſlation of the morbific humours 
to the ſurface of the body, 
Pericardia, Arteria, the artery of 
the pericardium. It ariſes from the 
anterior middle part of the common 
trunk of the ſubclavian, or the ca- 
rotidz it runs down upon the pe- 
ricardium all the. way to the dia- 
ee. to which it ſends ſome 
nches. | 
' Ha cant 1 * the vein of the 
pericardium. It ſometimes ſprin 
from the trunk of the r — 
va, at others, from the origin of the 
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right ſubclavian; The left vere pes 


#itardia comes ſometimes from the 


left ſubclavian before the mamma 


ria, ſometimes from the mammaria 


or diaphragmatica ſuperior on the 


ſame fide. | 33 
Pericarditis, inflammation of the 
pericardiu m. | 


Pericardium, Tepixapdiory from Teo 


circum, about, and vaxna, Cor, the 
heart, is the membrane encompaſſing 
the heart. See Heart. 


Pericardio- Diaphragmatice Ven, 


i. e. Diaphragmatice Superiores. 
n r pH p, from vr, 
circum, about, and cartut, the wriſt, 
are ne that are appled to the 
wriſt. i we 
Pericarpium, or ſeed- veſſel, from 


in Botany, is the 
to maturity. It is defined by Lin- 
nzus as an entrail of the 
with ſeeds, which it diſcharges when 
ripe. It is diſtinguiſhed according 


plant big 


— 


to the circumſtances which attend it, 


into eight different kinds: 1. a cap. 
; 3+ a legu- 


ſule; 2. a ſiliqua or x 
men; 4. a conceptacle; f. a drupez 


6. a pomum ; 7. a bacca or berry; 


8, a ſtrobilus. See the articles Cap _ 
fule, &c. 


Perichondrium. 
tion of the perioſteum. Dr. Hun- 
ter ſays this may be true of that 


ſort of cartilage which ſupplies the 


place of bone in adults, as the tra · 
chea; or in ſuch as ſupplies the 
lace of bone in infants, as epiphyſes: 


but on the cartilages that are ex- 


panded over the extremities of arti- 
culating joints, the perichondrium is 
the inner layer of the capſular liga- 
ment, reflected over the cartila 


extremely fine. This is not diſeo - 
verable in adults, but in young ſub- 


jects, where the parts are ſeparable, 
it is eaſily diſcermble, 

Perichrifis, æitixpicig; à liniment. 
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8 Perichriſta, reife r, any medi- 


eines with which the eyelids are 
anointed, in an ophthalmia. 

Periclafis, xte, from 
about, aud Aa, to break, It is a 
term uſed by Galen for ſuch a 
fracture of the bone as quite divides 
it, and forces it through the fleſh 
into ſight. Or a fracture with a 

at wound, wherein the bone is 
Hid bare. 

Periclymenum, Engliſh honey- ſuc- 
_ kle, a ſpecies of Lonicera. x 


Pericranium, regina, from ci. 


out, and xpayor, the head, It is the 


membrane that covers the ſkull. It 


is a very thin and nervous: mem- 
3 exquiſite ſenſe, which 
cbvers immediately not only the 
cranium, but all tk 
body, except the teeth; for which 
ka it is alſo called the Peri 
teum, fromthe former part as before, 
and os, 4 bone. It is tied to the dura 
mater, by ſome fibres which paſs 
through the ſutures of the ſkull, It 


receives veins from the external ju- 


gulars, arteries from the carotids, 


nerves from the fifth pair of the- 
brain, and from the ſecond of the 


neck. 

Perideſmica, (1ſchuria,) a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine. from ſtricture in the 
urethra. 

Peridromos, Tip10poocy the extreme 
circumference- of the hairs of the 
head. | 

Periergia, miergyra; 15 any need- 
leſs caution or trouble in an ope- 
ration, as Teerrgyo;, is one who diſ- 
patches it with any unneceſſary cir- 
cumſtances: both the terms are met 
with in Hippocrates, and others of 
the Greek writers. 


| Perieſecos, TEpETTTHWGy from x. 91 


ern, to ſurround, or to guard, an 

epithet for diſeaſes, ſigns, or ſymp- 

toms, importing their being ſalu- 

tary, and that they prognoſticate the 

recovery of the patient. | 
6 


e bones of the 


Perigraphe rip, An inaccu- 
rate K or delineation. In 
Veſalius, perigraphe fignifies certain 


„ white lines and impreſſions, obſerv- 


able in the muſculus rectus of the 
abdomen, | — 

Perilla, a genus in Einnæus's 
botany. He hath but one ſpecies. 

Perimeter; is the compaſs or ſum 
of all the ſides which bound any 
figure, of what kind ſoever, whether 
rectilinear or mixed. ws i 

Perin, pw, a teſticle. Some ex- 
plain it the Perineum; others ſay it 
is the Anus. | | 

Perinealis, ( Icluria, ) a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine, from a tumor in the 
perinzum, | 
: Perinæocele, a rupture in the pe - 
rinæum. | 

Perinæum, ego, from ph 
to flow round, becauſe that part is ge- 
nerally moiſt. It is the ſpace = 
tween the anus and the parts of ge- 
neration > it is divi into two- 

s by a right line. | 
LE _ wepoxTides, little 
ſwellings like nipples; or, as others 
relate, puſtules or pimples, which 
break ont in the night. , 

Veriad, is the ſpace in which a 
diſtemper continues from its begin- 
ning to its declenſion; and ſuch as 
return after a certain ſpace, with 
like ſymptoms, are called 

Periodical” Diſtempers. 

Periofleum, wigtooTrog, from wipes. 
about, and oro, the bone. It is that 
membrane which covers the bone. 
It is divided into two layers; it is- 
compoſed of the fibrous expanſions- 
of meinbranes ligaments, and ten- 
dons, wherefore it runs in various 
directions; according as theſe. ten- 
dons, &c. are inſerted. It is want- 
ing over the enamel of the teeth, 
and on thoſt parts of a bone where 
ſtrong tendons enter, as · in the tro= 
chanter,- | 


_ Poripanetic Philoſophy, isſo named 
| from 


+ 


PE 
from thoſe who ſtudied and taught, 

walking about, and who were there- 

fore called, | | 


Peripatetics, from wegiralew; per- 


ambulo, to walk about; the chief of 
theſe was Ariſtotle; and all who 
have ſfinee eſpouſed his doctrines, 
have gone under the ſame name, 
whether they have continued the 
practice of walking or not. 

Periphe „riger, from 9 s- 
bo, circumfero, to ſurround, is the cir- 
cumference of a cirele or a ſphere. 
Periphimofis, ipipðHeie. See Phis 
hiofis. 

Periplenmonia, i. e. Peripneumonia. 

Periploca, Virginian filk, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany; He enume- 
fates five ſpecies. 

Peripneumonia, wiguonvuona, from 
Tei, circum, about, and WH, pul⸗ 
«mo, the lunga, or mn, ee to breathe, 

is an inflammation of ſome parts of 


the contents of the thorax, uſually | 
underſtood to be of the lungs. _ Dr. 


Cullen arranges it as a ſpecies of 
Pneumonia, or inflammation of the 
contents of the thorax. Ruyſch 
fays, it is an inflammation of the 
bronchial artery only. Hoffman 
- ſays, that the ſeat is in the bron- 
chial and pulmonary arteries, and 
their lateral lymphatic veſſels. 
Three kinds of peripneumonies are 
diſtinguiſhed, viz. the true, or in- 
flammation of the lungs ; the /puri- 
ou, or when a pituitous matter ob- 
ſtructs the veſſtls of the lungs; the 
catarrhous, or wheti a thin acrid de- 
fluxion on the lungs is the cauſe. 
 Peripnetimonia Netha, the ſpurious 


or baſtard peripneumony. See Pe- 


ripueumonia. 

Perigyema, ig wunma, is a collec- 
tion of matter about any part, as 
round a tooth in the gums: and, 


Perirrſæa, wigigeoic, is a reflux of 


humours from the habit of the body 
into any of the larger emunctories 
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for its excretion, as iti an hydropis 
cal caſe, of water upon the bowels 
or kidnies, where it paſſes away by 
urine or ſtool. | 3 

Perirrhexis, wepippnCic; A breaking 
off, or, a ſeraration round about, 
either of corrupted bones, or, of 
dead fleſh. : | 
. Periſcyphiſmui, mmonv4iops;; at 
inciſion made acrofs the forehead, 
of from one temple to another, over 
the upper part of the os frontis, 
over the coronary ſuture. It was 
formerly uſed when a conſiderable 
inflammation or defluxion in the 
eyes attended. 15 | 

Periftaltit, eripxovadrixog, Motion, 
from je ] contrake, to contract, 
is that vermicular motion of the 
guts, which is made by the contrac- 
tion of the ſpiral fibres of the inteſ- 
tines, whereby the excrements are 
preſſed downwards, and voided. 

Periftaphylinus Externus, i. e. Sphe+ 
naſalpingo Staphylinus. 5 

Periſtaphylinus Interuus, i, e. Pe- 
troſalpingo Stapſyli nur. 

Periſtaplylo-Plaryngæi, two ſmall 
muſcles inſerted between the uvu 
and Ä extremity of the in 
ala of the a yhs oideus 2 
hey run En backwant on the 
des of the phatynx. They ſeem 
to be what Santorini calls 
plaryngæi, of Palato-Pharzng er. 

P eriflerna, from 15 circum, about, 
and fernum, the breaf hone; expreſſes 
all on both ſides that part, - 

Periſtoma, or rather Periſtroma, 


_ e1gorgupa, properly ſignifies any 


covering, but is applied by Pecquet 
to the mucous, or villbus coat of. 
lining of the inteſtines, the ſame 
which Bilſius calls.Mu/cum Yilloſum; 
Bartholine, Cruſta Membranoſa ; and 
De Graaf, Cruſta Vermiculatis. 
Periſyſtole, TE604TUTTA%Y is a pauſe 
or intermiſſion between the ſvſtole . 
and diaſtole, which is by moſt de- 

n nied 
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fied to be perceived in healthy per- 
ſons, but when dying it is very ſen- 
fivly felt. 
Periterion, eiqrrnpior, the perforat- 
rt of the trepan. 


ing 
Herthas orixis, a burſting of the 


peritonæum, and conſequent her- 
_ . 

Peritongum, wigTovaio, Tigiroreor, 
from wx ena, circumtendo, to ſtretch 
round. his lies immediately under 
the muſcles of the lower belly, and 
is a thin and faft membrane, which 
incloſes all the bowels contained in 
the lower belly, covering all the in- 
fide of its cavity. Its external ſu- 
perficies is unequal, where it adheres 
to the tranſverſe muſcles. The in- 
ternal is very ſmooth and poliſhed ; 


it hath a number of ſmall glands 


that ſeparate a liquor which ſup- 
plies the inteſtines, - and facilitates 
their motion, Wheu theſe glands 
are obſtructed, the peritoneum grows 
thick, as may be ſeen in ſeveral 
dropſies. The upper part of this 
membrane covers the midriff, to 
which it cloſely adheres ; the fore- 
part of it ſtrikes to the tranſverſe 


muſcles, and linea alba; the lower 


part of it to the os pubis; and ihe 
back-part of it to the os ſacrum, 
and vertebræ of the loins. It is a 
double membrane, and contains in 
its duplicatures the umbilical veſſels, 
the bladder, the ureters, the kidnies, 
and the ſpermatic veſſels, to all 
Which it gives a membrane, as alſo 
to the liver, ſpleen, ſtomach, in- 
reſtines, and womb. Tts external 
lamina has two productions, like to 
two ſheaths, which paſs through 
the rings of the oblique and tranſ- 
verſe muſcles in the groin, for the 
paſſage of the ſpermatic veſſels 
in men, and for the round liga- 
ments of the womb in women. 
Theſe productions, being come to 


the teſticles in men, dilate and 
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form the tunica vaginalis. The in- 
ternal lamina, which is here very 
thin, having accompanied the ex- 
ternal productions a little way, 
cleaves cloſe to the ſpermatic veſ- 
ſels, and round ligaments of the 


"womb. The peritoneum has veins 


and arteries from the phrenic, from 
the mammillary, the epigaſtrie, and 
often from the ſpermatics. Its nerves 
are of thoſe which are diſtributed in 
the muſcles of the abdomen.- It has 
likewiſe a few lymphatics, which 
diſcharge Fats a into the iliac 
glands. By the elaſticity of its fibres 
it eaſily dilates and contracts in re- 
fpiration and conception. If it 
breaks, it cauſes a rupture either in 
the groin or navel. Its uſe is to 
contain the bowels of the abdo- 
den, and to give each of them an 
outer coat. 

Peritonitis, inflammation of the 
peritonzzum, including the meſen- 
tery and omentum. 

Periwinkle. See Vinca. | 

77 erizoma, 7 jc ſtrictly ſig- 
nifies @ girdle; but by Hildanus, 
and ſome other chirurgical writers, 
it is applied to ſuch inſtruments for 
ſuppo ting ruptures, which we com; 
monly call Tru//es. Some alſo ex- 
preſs by it the diaphragm. 

Pernio, a (ſwelling in the hands 
and feet, from liga, keel, a kibe, 
chilblain. This diſorder attacks 
the bands, feet, heels, ears, noſe, 
and lips. It is attended with ſwell- 
ing, heat, itching, and ſoon there 
are troubleſome ulcers in the part. 

Peronæa, and Peronæus, from pe- 
rone, the fibula, adjacent to which 
ſome muſcles, &c. lie. 

Peronæa, Arteria, the peroneal ar- 
tery. It is the ſmaller diviſion of 
the poſterior tibialis; it paſſes down 
behind the fibula, between the ſo. 
leus and the flexor pollicis, paſſes. 
over the interoſſeous ligament, and 
; e about 


E 
about the upper and back part of the 
os calcis it forms an arch with the 
tibialis poſterior. | 

Peronæus, Muſculus, or Peronceus 
Anticus, a muſcle of the leg that is 
joined to the poſticus in its origina- 
tion, which is from the npper and 
external of the fibula; and 
running through the channel which 
is in the external ankle, it is inſert. 
ed into the os metatarſi. 


Peronæus Longus, i. e. Peronæus 


Poſticus. 

Peroneens Poſticus, ariſes from the 
ſuperior and external part of the pe- 
rone, or fibula; and deſcending, it 


paſſes through the fiſſure of the ex- 


ternal ankle under the ſole of the 
foot, to be inſerted into the os me- 
tatarſi that ſuſtains the little toe. 
When this muſcle acteth, it pulleth 
the foot outwards. 

Peroneeus Secundus. It riſes about 
the middle of the outward part of 
the fibula, and as it runs under the 
malleus externus, it becomes ten- 
dinous, and is inſerted with the ten- 
don of the Peronæus Brevis into the 
metatarſal bone of the little toe. 

Peronæa, Vena. It is one of the 
drviſions of the poplitea; it runs 
nearly the ſame courſe with the ar- 
tery of the ſame name. 

Perone, wiporn, the ſibula. 

Peronaus Brevis, i. e. Extenſor 
Digitorum longus, 

Perpetual Motion. . See Nature, 
Laws of, Law II. 

Per fe, by itſelf, as ſome things 
are drawn by diſtillation without 
any additional helps to raiſe them ; 
as the 3 ſpirit of hartſhorn, 
thus called in oppoſition to that 
which is aſſiſted with quickſilver. 

Perſea, American aligator pear- 
tree, a ſpecies of Laurus. 

Perfica, the peach-tree. Lin- 
næus includes it in the genus Amyg- 
#alus. 

Perficaria, dead or ſpotted ar- 
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ſmart. It is the Polygonym Perfica- * 
ria, Linn. 5 
Perſicaria, (Chine/e Bearded.) A 
ſpecies of Polygonum. 

Perſicus Ignis, a carbuncle. Avi- 
cenna ſays, it is that ſpecies of car - 
buncle which is attended with puſ- 
tules and veſications. to , 

Perſiſtens Febris, a regular inter- 
mitting fever, the paroxyſms of 
which return at couſtant and ſtated 
hours. Poets 

Per /onata, a ſpecies of Ardtiun. 

Perſpiration, a breathing through. 
See Baths, and Bathing ; Cuticula, 
and Cutis. And what flies off this 
way, is called, * 

Perſpirable Matter. See as above. 

Perturbatio Alvi, a diarrhea. _ 

Pertuſjis, the hooping- cough. 
Peruvian Balſam-tree, i. e. Pe- 
ruifera, wel Myroxzlon Peruiferum, \. 

Peruvian Bark-tree, I. e. Cinchona 
Offcinalis, Linn. In the college 
Pharmacopœia the plowing pre- 
parations of the Bark are inſerted, 
Viz. an extract made by boiling the 
Bark in water, and evaporating the 
decoction either to the conſiſtence 
of pills called the /of? extrad?, or, in- 


to a pulveriſable ſtate, called the _ 


hard extratt : Extract Corticis Pe- 
ruviani cum Reſina, is directed to 
be made by CY the Bark in 
rectified ſpirit of wine, pouring off 
the Tincture thus formed. The 
reſiduum of the Bark is to be boiled 
in water. The Tincture and the 
Decoction are to be ſeparately 
ſtrained ; the former is to be thick. 
ened by diſtillation, the latter by 
evaporation, They are ultimatel 

to be blended together into a mals 
fit to be formed into pills. A De- 
coction of Bark (Deco&tum Corti- 
cis Peruviani) is directed in the 
proportion of one ounce ot the pow- 
dered Bark, to one pint and three 
ounces of diſtilled water; theſe are 
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ined off while it is hot. A 
incture of Bark in ſpirit of wine 
is directed by the name of Tinct. 
Cort. Peruviani. As is alſo ano- 
ther Tincture called Tinct. Cort, 
Peruv, Compoſita, in which dried 
Orange- peel, Snake - root, Saffron, 
and Cochineal, are joined with the 
Bark; this Tincture is the ſame as 
Huxham's Tincture of the Bark. 
Tinctura Corticis Peruviani Am- 
moniata is direted, which conſiſts 
of Bark digeſted in the ow of 
Ammoniz Compoſitus, formerly 
called Spir. Volatil. Aromatic. or 
Volatife Aramatic Spirit. This 
latter compoſition ſupplies the place 
of the Tinctura Corticis Peruv. vo- 
latilis of the former Diſpenſatory. 
Peruigilium, watching, or want of 
| Neep, a frequent and unfavourable 
ſymptom in fevers. ; 
Pes, the foot. In this are diſtin- 
guiſhed three parts, the Tar/us, Me- 
tatarſus, and Toes, which ſee. 
Pes, a foot, the eighth degree in 
the Linnzan ſcale for meaſurin 
the parts of plants: from the el- 
bow to the baſis of the thumb, or 
twelve Pariſian inches. See Men- 
ura. 
Pes Capre, goat's-foot, a ſpecies 
of Oxalis; alſo a ſpecies of _— 
Ky | 
Peſſary, is an oblong form of me- 
dicine made to thruſt up into the 


_ + miterus, upon ſome extraordinary oc- 


caſion. * 
Pes Tigridit, tiger's-foot, a ſpe- 
cies of Tpomea. 

Feftis, the plague is a diſtemper 
communicated by Infection, which 
ſee, and Contagion, Whence, 

Peftilential Diftempers, are thoſe 


- fo communicated. 


Petala, is a term in Botany, ſig- 
nifyrag thoſe fine coloured leaves 
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to be boiled for ten minutes in a 
cloſe veſſel, and the liquor is to be 


black, haxd, and heavy. It is foun 
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that compoſe the flowers of allplants' 


Whence plants are diſtinguiſhed inta 
Monopetalous,. whoſe flower is in one 
continued leaf; Tripetalous, Penta- 
petalous, and Polypetalous, when they 
conſiſt of three, five, or many 
leaves. See Flower, Hence, 

Petalodes, ærradodie, is by Hippo- 
crates applied to an urine which 
hath in it flaky ſubſtances reſem- 
bling leaves. 

Petaſites, butter- Burr, a ſpecies of 
Tuſſila go. 

Petecliæ, red or purple ſpots on 
the ſkin, which frequently appear 
in the ſmall-pox, & c. The Italians 
gave them this name, from the word 
petechio, becauſe they reſemble the 
bites of fleas. 

Peteclialis Febris, the ſpotted fe- 
ver, or the petecnial fever. It is the 
low or putrid rever, attended with 
purple ſpots. 

Petefia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
cies. 

Peticulas, i. e. Petechialis Febris. 

Petiolus. In Botany, the foot- 
ſtalk of a leaf. 228 

Petiveria, Guinea hen-weed, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates two ſpecies, 

Petolæ, crab- lice. 1 

Petra, in Faſilogy, an order in the 
claſs of ſtones. Tis is a ſtone, of 
a cloſe ſolid ſtrutture; and wantin 
the characters of the other orders o 
this claſs. ä 

Petra Fulgarit, a genus of Petra 
of a ſolid ſtructure, and wantin 
the characters of feltſpat, and the 
other genera of the order of Petra. 

, Petracorius Lapis, Perigord- ſtone. 
It is a foſſil ferruginous ſubſtance 


d 


in the mountains of Dauphiny, and 


uſed in painting earthen veſſels and 


enamelling. 
Perreg, a genus in Linneus's 


botany 2 


botany. There is but one ſpe- 
ies. e 
Petrefattion, and, 
Petrifaction, from perra, '@ 'roch, 
or fone, and Facio, to make, to turn 
into ſtones. This is applied to 
ſome ſubſtances that by certain 
ſprings or liquor ſeem changed 
:anto ſtone; but there is not in ſuch 
cCaſes any real tranſmutation of an- 
other ſubſtance into ſtone, but only 
particles of ſtone which before float- 
ed in a liquor, lodged and depoſited 
in the pores of ſuch ſubſtances, in 
ſuch a manner and ſuch plenty, as 
to leave very little leſs than the ap- 
-pearance of a ſtone. This is alſo 
uently done by an incruſtration 
of ſtony particles upon ſome bodies, 
as ſalts ſhoot upon and adhere to 
them. N 
Petroleum, ſeu Oleum Petre, rock- 
oil, a fluid bitumen or mineral oil, 
exuding · from the clefts of rocks, 
or from the earth, or found floating 
on the furface of waters, in different 
parts of Europe, and more plenti- 
ully in the warmer countries, ſimi- 
lar, in its general properties, to the 
oils extracted by diftillation from 
pit-· coal, amber, and other ſolid bi- 
tuminous bodies. The more fluid 
.petrolea have been diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Naphtha; and the thick- 
er, by thoſe of Pi//a/phaltum, and 
Piſjeltum, Their general virtues 
are thoſe. of ſtimulants, externally, 
in nervous complaints, and as diu- 
-retics. The college have retained 
the Bitumen Petroleum of Linnæus: 
Petroleum Flavum, Italian or yel- 
low oil of petre. It is of a- yellow 
colour, leſs fluid than the white 


ſort, in ſmell leſs penetrating, leſs 
agreeable, and more nearly all 
to that of the oi of amber, 
Fetroleum Album, white petroleum. 
It is nearly colourleſs, almoſt as 
fluid and limpid as water, of a ſtrong 
penetrating 


ed to 


not diſagreeable, 
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rectified oil of amber. 


dil, or red 


eie. 


* 


N 
ſomewhat reſembling that of the 


-Pecrelewe- re Rache 


tar. It is of a reddiſh black colour; 


and a thick conſiſtence, approach- 
ing to that of common tar. It is 
found in ſeveral of the American 
iſlands, but is chiefly obtained from 
Barbadoes. pe 

Petroleum Vulgare, common rock- 
6leum,” It is of a 
blackiſh re 
conſiſtence, and a leſs: penetrating 


and a more diſagreeable ſmell than 


either the white or the yellow 


ſorts. L 
Petropharyng ei. Theſe muſcles 


ariſe from the lower part of Os 
- tremity of the apophyfis petroſay 
and run backwards, to be alerted 


Petreſalpingo Sraplylini. Each of 
t n is fixed by one ex- 
tremity, partly to- the inner fide of 
the bony portion of the Euſtachian 
tube, or to that next the apophyſis 


petroſa, partly along the cartilagi - 
portion of the, ſame tube 


nous 
thence it paſſes a little way under 
the ſoft membranous part, and then 
turns towards the ſeptum palati. 


colour, of a thicker 


into the linea alba of the pharynx. 


N 


* — 


Peitreſum Os, i. e. Petraſa Apophy+ © 


Petroſelizum, common parſley, a 
ſpecies of Apium. The college haye 
-retained the root and ſeed. 

Petroſilex, i. e. Clerrt. 

iPetty Whin, a ſpecies of Ge- 


na. 


Petum, tobacco. The Indians _ 


call it Petum. | . 
Petunt/e, the Chineſe name of a 


ſtone, uſed in making the Oriental 


porcelain. It poſſeſſes the proper- 

ties of ſtones called Fluors, © © 
Peuce, mewn, the pine- tree. 
Peucedanum, hog's-fennel, or 


ſul- 


i 


hur-wort, a genus in Linnzus's | 


any. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 
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Peyeri 
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1. e. Brunner Glandul. 

Pexa, d, the ſole of the foot, 
or the ankle. According to ſome, 
it is all under the tibia, ys 

Pexixa, funnel-top, a genus in 
 Linnzus's botany, of the order of 
Fungi, He enumerates eleven ſpe- 


Cles. 
Placa, baſtard milk · vetch, a ge- 


nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates ten ſpecies. 

Phacodes, ꝙaundus, is uſed by Hip- 
ee for hypochondriacal per- 

ons, whoſe complexions are of a 
lentil colour, as wpophacodes is alſo 
applied by him ta ſuch as are ap- 
proaehing to ſuch a complexian ; 
and, | 
Placoides, ancedne, any thing in 

the ſhape of a lentil, as . by 

Veſalius to the cryſtalline humour 
of the eye. Galen alſo makes men- 
tion of . 

Placoptiſana, Qazonhooam, a li- 
quor, or decoction of lentils, like 
what is now the common practice in 
the country of boiling tares in drinks 
for raiſing the ſmall-pox, and the 
like uſes, | 

Phacofis, $axwor;, a black ſpot in 
eye reſembling a lentil, 
Phenomenon, from Faw, appares, 

to appear, is any natural repreſenta. 
tion or appearance. | 

Phenopyrum, ſcarlet - pear, a ſpe · 
cies of Meſpilus. 

Plæum, a ſpecies of Geranium, 

Phaged ena, Qay:3zna, from gay, 
edo, Or rodo, to eat or corrode, is ſuch 
an ulcer where the ſharpneſs of the 
humours eat away the fleſh. 

Phagedenic Medicines, are thoſe 
which eat away fungous or proud 

fleſh, | 

| — paar bie, a decay of 
hair. | 

Phalanvium, a name for ſeveral 


ſpecies 0 Ephem rum, 
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Peyeri Glaudulæ, Peyer's lands, 
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 Phalangofis, Qavayywor, a dou- 
ble or a triple row of the eye. 
laihes. it 
| Phalanx, $aneyt, was firſt applied 
to a rank of men in battalia, and is 
now by anatomiſts uſed for the ſmall 
bones of the fingers, which ſee un- 
der Digitus. | | 
Phalaris, Canary-graſs, a genus, 
in Linnzus's botany. Of ſpecies, 
he enumerates thirteen. | © | 
Phallus, pa, morel, a genus 


in Linnæus's botany, of the order 


cies. | 

Phantaſma, Perreoua, falle viſion, 
the ſame as ſcudoblepſit. 

Pharmaceia, Oapuarta, purgation 
of the belly, by giving cathartics. 

Plarmaceuticæ, QOappcaxtutinyy 
medicine, or the art of healing by 
means of drugs or medicines pre- 
pared by the art of Pharmacy. 

Pharmacia, the art of making 
medicines. 

Pharmacochymia, @apuanryupiny 
that part of the „ art which 
teaches the preparation of chemical 
medicines, by way of diſtinction 
from the ſpagirical part, which 
1 of the tranſmutation of me- 

8. | | 

Plarmacopœia, from Qaguancr, a 
medicine, and wow, to make, a phar- 
macopcela, or a diſpenſatory, com- 


| 8 of medicines approved of 


y medical practitioners. About 
the middle of the fifteenth century, 
Nicolaus Præpoſitus of Tours, 
wrote a general diſpenſatory, and it 
was the firſt, The firſt that was jet 
forth by public authority, was that 
of Valerius Cordus, under the ſanc- 
tion of the ſenate of Norimberg, 
anno 1542, | . 

Plarmacopq ius, Qapuaronog, from | 
Papuarxcy, @ medicine, and mow, to 
make, a medicine maker, an apo» 


thecary, - | 
125 7, Plars 
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Papparor, @ medicine, and www, to 
fall, a-ſeller or vender of medicine, 
Plarnaceum, a genus in Lin; 
næus's botany. f ſpecies,. he, 
enumerates thirteen. n Go 
Pharus, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany... There is but one ſpecies. 
_ Pharynge Inflammatio, inflamma- 
tion of the pharynx. _ 
* Pharyngaum Sal. It is a falt form- 
ed with a ſolution of cream of tar- 


tar, nitre, and alum, in diſtilled vi- 


negar. It is uſed for gargariſms in 


quinſies. 


Pharyngethron, papoyxibee, the 


fauces or pharynx. + | 

5 „ini. They are 
two ſmall muſcles fixed to the late - 
ral part of the muſculi thyropha- 
ryngzi, as if they were portions de- 
tached from the muſcles ; then they 
run up obliquely forward, along the 
two poſterior half arches of the ſep- 
tum, and terminate in the ſeptum 
above the. uvula, where they meet 
together ; the thickneſs of the poſ- 
terior half arches is made up by 
theſe muſcles, | = 

Pharyngotomia, from pharynx, and 
Tiuvw, £0 Cut. It is the ſame as La- 
33 E, th rt of 

arynx, Þa the upper 0 

the ee The B call it 


Infundibulum. 


Plaſcum, earth-moſs, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, of the order of 
the Muſci, or Moſes, He enumerates 
five ſpecies, 

_ Phaſeolus, kidney-bean, or French 


bean, a genus in Linnæus's botany, 


He enumerates ſeventeen ſpecies. 

Phaſeolus Zurratenſis, cowage, 
ſtinking-beans, or .cow-itch, the 
Dolichos Pruriens, Lin. } 


Phaſſachates. So the agate is call - 


ed, when the figure in it reſembles 
a dove. 


Phaſes, from Qauw, appareo, to 
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Hauſuges, Qavoryyih, red circles 


in the legs, excited by. fire. It ſome- 


times is uſed to ſignify other Kinds 
of ſpots, agaell as red ones cauſed 
by the fir 3 


 Phegopteris, wood-polypody, 4 


ſpecies of Polypodium. 


. Phellandrium, fine-leaved water- * 


hemlock, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 

tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 
Phellodrys, the laurel- ax 
Phellos, a ſpecies of Quercus. 


Phelypaa, a ſpecies of Lathrea. : | 
 Phengites, Peyyvrng, a luminous 
ſtone, capable of acquiring light, 


and diſpenſing it again. 


. Phiala, a glaſs veſſel, with a big 


be long neck. It is often 
uſed for chemical coagulations and 
G 1 
Philadelphus, ſyrin 
orange, a genus in 
tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 
Philadynamos, PiYedorajie;, an epi- 
thet of water, expreſſing the proper- 


ty of it, by which it diminiſhes the 
firen th, | 


Philanthropos, pve os, is ſtrict- 
ly a friend to man ; but hence ſome 
have conceitedly given it to ſome 


medicines of which they have had a 


t opinion. 


I. lanthropus, a name of Aparine. 
Philemot. It is the brown ſpecies 
of Zinc Flos; it is of a ruflet-co- 


lour, of a ſcaly texture; it is mi- 
neralized by ſulphur, and often con- 
tains iron. | 


Philiatros, pu v, a ſtudent in 
medicine. | | 

Phillzrea, mock-privet, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
three ſpecies, wy 


rat 
Philnian is the name of an 


anodyne electary, deſcribed in 
moſt Diſpenſatories, from Philo, its 
author. 0 I 


appear, are the appearances of any 


or mock 


innæus's bo- 


Plil. 


3 
” yore 
7 
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" Philo/ophia, QiXoooF1z, and thence 

Philoſophus, pogo; is a lover 

of hnowledge, and therefore moſt e- 

mineatly 3 to thoſe who ſtudy 
natural cauſes. 1 | 

Pk lefophical Tree, Lu. Abor Di- 


—— 


Philoſophical Wodl, i. e. Flowers 
. of Zinc. _ 

Philotechnus, Qxxorexvec, is applied 
to one who is a lover, and an encou- 
wager of arts. f 

Hiltrn, Qidrpor, from Quhew, to 
/, a love potion, or medicine to 
Excite love. Jt'fignifies alſo the ca- 
vity or depreſſion of the upper-lip, 

-which is fituated under the ſeptum 
of the noſe. Thar a - 

Phimoſica, (T/churia,) a ſuppreſ- 
Kon of 8 from a N 

Phimojis, Owaworg, It hath been 
uſed to ſignify the adheſion of one 
part to another, by the mediation 
of ſome glutinous matter, as in the 
eye- lids. It hath alſo ſignified the 
adheſion of the prepuce to the glans 
of the penis. At preſent it is al- 
ways uſed to ſignify that diſeaſe in 
which the prepuce is ſo ftraitened 
on the point of the penis, that it 
<annot be drawn back over the 
_ glans. The Greek word $1ow, 06- 
Zuro, as applied to this diſeaſe, might 

haps be moſt properly tranſlated 

y the words a coarctat ion, or firifture 
ot the prepuce; or, if a Greek name 
muſt be uſed, another word in that 
Aanguage muſt be choſen, more ex- 
Preſſive of theſe Engliſh ones. 
_ Phlaſma, chef, à contufion, 
or collifion. © 
 Plilebopalie, Q):Rowann, the pulſa- 
tion of an artery. 
*  Plhileborrhagia, Q)iBoppayia, from 
D, a ve in, and en, to break, a 
rupture of a vein. | 

Phlebotomy, $>«Borojan, from paul, 
vena, A Ven, and . uw, feco, to cut, is 
blood-letting. To give as much 
Jight into this affair, of ſo much 


it part 
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as our compaſs will here allow, it 
ought to be remembered, © That e- 
pur body ftriking againſt another, 
and communicating part of its mo- 
tion thereunts, does loſe fo much of 

own motion, or is ſo much re- 
tarded.” Wherefore, the blood 


* thrown out of the heart, while it 


ſtrikes upon 


on the antecedent blood, 
and drives it 


transfers to 
of its own motion, or loſes 
it; that is, it is hindered by that, 
and ſo much retarded in its own 
motion. Hence it follows, that if 
blood' be drawn ont of the baſilic 
vein of the right arm, then the 
ſucceeding blood, or that carried 
by the axillary artery or right 
ſubclavian, will be leſs hindered 
in its motion than it was before 


that vein was opened: for, 


of the blood being taken away by 
the opening of that vein, there 
remains behind a leſs quantity 
in the axillary vein, or leſs is con- 
tained between the farther extre- 
mity of the axillary artery and the 
heart than was before: therefore, 
the blood, being let out by the vein, 
the remainder in the artery will 
be leſs hindered in its motion than 
before. And therefore, the blood 


of that artery, which communicates 


with the vein that is opened, will 
flow with a preater velocity, after 
the aperture is made. than it did 
before. Hence it appears, that while 


the blood is flowing out of the vein 


in the arm, the blood, thrown out 
-of the heart into the aorta, will 
find leſs reſiſtance in the aſcendin 
trunk than in the deſcending; an 
therefore it will flow faſter in 
the aſcending than in the deſcend- 
ing trunk : and thence too it will 


find leſs refiſtance in the right ſub- 
clavian artery than in the left. For 
the blood is not ſuppoſed to run out 
of the vein in the left arm, * 


PH 
the right; and therefore it will run 


faſter through the right ſubelavian 


or .. axillary, artery than through 
the left, And, rx it hence ap- 
pears, that- the blood being let out 
of a vein in the right arm, the re- 
maining blood in the right axillary 
artery runs with a 23 velocity 
into the artery of that arm that is 
continuous to it than it runs through 

the thoracic artery, -or the rig 
ſcapulary, which is likewiſe conti- 
nuous to it; becapſe, when the 
blood is not ſuppoſed to be drawn 
out from any vein correſponding 
to the . thoracic artery or into 
Mn this i eee itſelf, ny 
roportio a greater unpedi- 
= 2 the — Arche blood in 
the thoracic artery than in that 
of the arm. But becauſe the ve - 
locity of blood in the ſubclavian 
artery, or the right axillary, is 
greater than in the leſt, the ve- 
Deity in the right thoracic - will 
alſo be greater than in the left 
thoracic . Wherefore, it 
is manifeſt that the blood being let 
out of a vein in the right arm, the 
teſt velocity of the remaining 
lood will be in the artery of that 
arm, | becauſe it immediately emp- 
ties its blood into the vein that is 
opened; and the next greateſt ve. 
locity will be in the thoracic ar- 
tery or ſcapulary of the ſame ſide, 
going out from the axillary artery. 
But the velocity of blood. will be 
far leſs, in the brachial, axillary, 
and thoracic artery on the left 
and oppoſite ſide; and the velo- 
city will be leaſt of all in the arte- 
ries arifing from the deſcending 
trunk of the aorta. | 
Upon this view it may eafily be 
gathered what js to be done in 
every particular circumſtance, as to 
| As for inſtance, if 


þ o 


blood-letting. 
e would prevent the increaſe of depends the whole doctrine of 
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nating in the leſt les or bring it 
about, that as little blood as poffl. 
ble ſhould flow to „ any 
given fpace of time; firſt, blood 

ought to be taken from the arm or 
leg of the right ſide, berauſe this 
is truly making what is called a Re-. 
vn um. And again, if blood be 
drawn away on the ſame fide, and 
from ſome vein that receives the 
blood from a branch of that trunk 
which tranſmits it to the ſwelled. 
part, it will occaſion a greater de- 
rivation of blood to that limb, 
And whoſoever rightly u 2 
thus much, will eafily,/in every exi- 
gence, manage this part of cure to 
the greateſt adyan And, a8 
for what relates to the whole habit 
in all lentors and viſcidities, if there 
be a due ſtrength 2 * re- 
maining - in the ſolids, tomy 
will we, the remaining blood cir- 
culate faſter, and become thinner 
and warmer: but in aplethara from 
debauch, and too large quantities 
of ſpirituous nouriſhment, or from 
a diminution of perſpiration, where 
the blood yet retains its natural 
fuxility, phlebotomy will render 

the remaining maſs to circulate ' 
ſlower, and become cooler. In the 
former caſe a diminution of the 
reſiſtance in the blood · veſſels will 
increaſe the contractile powers of 
thoſe veſſels, and make dem beat 
faſter, and circulate their contents 
with greater velocity; but in the 
latter caſe, a diminution of the 
quantity of a ſpirĩituous blood will 
leſſen the quantity of ſpirit ſecreted 
in the brain; the conſequence of 


which will be, that the heart and 


arteries will not contract ſo often, 
nor ſo ſtrongly as before, and there 
fore will the blood move ſlower, 
and become cooler. And on this 


2 N 
Soo ing. For farther ſatisfac- 

tion in which, ſee Bellini De M/ 

one Sanpuinis. CE, 


Phllebotomaus, er,: a lancet, 


or fleam for bleeding with. | 

. Phlegm, Qx<yue, ina human body, 
is the ſame as Pituita, which ſee ; 
but among the chemiſts is much the 
fame as Hater, and is the common 
vehicle and diluter of all ſolid bo- 
dies; and, in proportion to its 
quantity in mixture, are the other 
more languid or diſabled in their 
attractive influences. It is much to 


be queſtioned, whether this can be 


drawn by diſtillation without ſome 


mixture: that which was the leaſt, 
myſt come neareſt to the nature of 


a principle, and, upon that account, 
rain-water is like to afford it moſt, 
In the former acceptation of this 
term, | | 
-. Phlegm of Alum. When alum is 
ealcined, if the vapour ariſing from 
it is caught in a-cloſe veſſel, it 
condenſes at firſt into an infipid li- 
quor, which becomes flightly acid 
towards the end. 
Phlegmagogue, “Eye, from 
pllegma, phlegm, and ayw, duco, to 


draw; ſuch a medicine as is ſuppo- 


ſed to-purge phlegm. 
Phl:gmafia, Q) yuan, an inflam- 
mation. . 

1 ſie, inflammations. In 
Dr. Cullen's No/olegy, it is an order 
in the claſs Pyrexio. © os 
Phlegmatias, Pie y nating, a begin- 

naſarca ä 


| — a | 
Pilegnatici, QYcynarino, are thoſe 
who abound with phlegm in their 
conſtitutions. 
Hulegmatorrſagia, the name of a 
dliſorder in which a flux of thin 
phlegm was diſcharged from the 
noſtrils. See Salmuthus's 04% 


37. 


Phle from oe, to burn. 


'—_ 
In Dr. Cullen's Neſalagy, it is a 
ſpecies of Phlogefir, which he de- 
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fines to be of a lively red colour; 


generally a circumſcribed tumor 
elevated to a point, often attended 
with a throbbing pain, and- then 
terminating in an abſceſs. 
 Phelgmone Articuli, See Arthro- 
puoſis. N 
Pulegmomodes, i. e. Phlogofie. Is 

Phleps, o, a vein. - Among the 
ancients, it was both an artery and 
a vein, . 

Plileum, cat's-tail-grafs, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
five ſpecies. | 

Phhogiftici, inflammations and fe- 
vers, with a hard pulſe, and topical 


n. 
Phlogiſton, from onto, inflammo, 
a term much uſed by modern che- 
miſts to ſignify fire contained in 
bodies as a conſtituent principle : 
it is alſo called the © /nflammable 
Matter, and Salphurcous Principle. 
It differs from elementary fire in 
the following particulars: 1ſt. When 
united with a body, it communi. 
cates to it neither heat nor light. 

2. It produces no change in its ſtate, 
wh of ſolidity or fluidity; fo 
that a ſolid body will not become 
fluid by the acceſſion of the you 
Ziften, and vice verſa ; the ſolid bo- 
dies wich which it is joined being 
only rendered thereby more apt to 
be fuſed by the force of the culinary 
fire. 3. We can convey it from 
the body with which it is joined 
into another body, ſo that it ſhall 
enter the compoſition thereof, and 
remain fixed in it, Hithereto che- 
miſts have never been able to _ 
tain the ton quite pure an 

free 3 * ſubſtance ; 
for there are but two ways of ſepa ; 
rating it from a body of which it 
makes a part; to wit, either by 
applying ſome body with which it 
may unite the moment it quits the 
former; or elſe by calcining and 
burning the compound from which 
you 
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you deſire to ſever it. In the for- 
mer caſe, it only paſſes from one 
combination into another: and in 
the latter, it is entirely diſſipated. 


- The inflammability of a body is an 


infallible fign that it contains 
Fee but from a body's not 

eing inflammable, it cannot be in- 
ferred that it contains none; for 


experiments have demonſtrated that 


certain metals abound with it which 


yet are by no means inflammable. 


hen animal or vegetable matters 
are burnt in ſuch a manner as to 
hinder them from flaming, ſome 
part of the pllagiſten contained in 
them unites intimately with their 
moſt fixed earthy parts, and with 


them forms a compound that can be Cle 


conſumed only by making it red-hot 
in the open air, where it ſparkles 
and waſtes away, without emitting 
any flame. This compound is, call- 
ed Coal or Charcoal, and readily 
communicates to other bodies the 
phlogi/ion it contains. | 
Phlogofis, Q)oywar;, from Qdoyow, to 
inflame, a fluſhing, or heat in any 
part, with or without tumor. | 
! OAeyws iy inflammation. 
In Dr. Cullen's Ne/ology, it is a ge- 
nus of diſeaſe in the claſs Pyrexie, 
and order .-Phlegmafi . He defines 
it to be a febrile diſorder, in which 
there is a redneſs of an external part, 
with heat, and tenſive pain. 
Phlogoſis Erythema. 
Noſalogy, a ſpecies df PI iges. 
Phlogofis thlegmone. In Cullen's 
No/ology, a ſpecies of Inflammation.. 
Phloemis, ſage · tree, or ſage of Je- 
ruſalem, a genus in Linnazus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates thirteen ſpe- 
cies. | 
| Phlox, lychnidea, or baſtard- 
lychnis, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates ten ſpecies. 
Pllyctænæ, DAUxTHIUL, ſmall blad- 
dery puſtules, riſing upon the ſcarf- 
ſk in, after the manner of thoſe caul- 
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In Cullen's 


b 


vn 


ed by * water, from which 
the name. Theſe ſometimes appear 
on the corner of the eye, and oſten 
n ee of infant, 
Y zaclon, QavCaxr, a puſtle 
veſication on bbs d | —— ; — 
fire or heat. The ſame as Pihda. 


Ae. * 1 299 
Plænicius Morbus, Qommaneg, the 
elephantiaſis. 5 ay \. , 6 
 Phanigmus, eine, red marks 
or ſtains in the ſkin, as if red wine 
had been uſed to ſtain it. 
Plænix, poi, common palm- tree, 
or date - tree, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. - 
Phormium, a genus in Linneus's 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe» 


8. 122 
Plaus, cs, light ; alſo the black 
Circle about the pupil of the eye. 
Phoſphates, are ſalts formed by 
the union of the Phoſphoric acid, 
(ſee acids), with the different alka- 
line, earthy, and metallic baſes; 
there are twenty · ſix ſpecies enume- 
rated in M. Fourcroy's Elem, of 
Nat. Hiſt, and Chem. vr 
Plaſſlites, are ſalts formed by 
the union of the phoſphorous acid 
(fee Acids), with the different al- 
kaline, earthy, and metallic baſes ; 
there are twenty-four ſpecies enu- 
merated in M. Fourcroy's Elem. of 
Nat. Hiſt, aud Chem. ter 
Plaſplorus, PwoPepog, from oe, 
light, and peo, to bring. It is a che- 
mica] preparation, from urine chief. 
ly, that will flame and burn ſpon- 
taneouſly. Thereare ſeveral kinds 
of it, which by proper application, 
might ou great inſight into na- 
tural philoſophy, EN | 
+ hoſphorus, the name of a colly- 
rium in Galen. N 
Phoſphcrus Bononienjis, i. e. Bo- 
non ienſis Lapis. | ' 
Phoſphorus Kercheri, i. e. Boneni« 
ens Lapis. Tn ae N 
Phoſphorus Liquidus, liquid phoſ- 
| | Phorus. 


non: oxygenated 


_ matice Venæ. 


NM 
powder one grain of ple. 


of urine, and ten grains of 
camphor; rub them together: theſe 
diſſolved in the ol. caryoph. is the 
liquid phoſphorus 
- Phoſphares, are combinations of 
— hoſphorus with 


different baſes; there are two ſpe- 


"cies enumerated in M. Fourcroy's 


Elem. of Nat. Hiſt. and Chem. 
©. Phoxos, * the ſugar· loaf- 
— common reed-graſs, 


# ſpecies of Arundo 


- Phraftum Viride, i. e. Flos Aris. 
. Phrenes, @perrc, is the ſame as 
Diaphragm, which fee, and thus 
called, from @enr, mens, the mind, be- 
cauſe that has been imagined 
ſeme to be the ſeat therevf ; and, 
from the communication of nerves, 
it hath certainly ſuch a nice conſent 
or fellow-feeling with the head, as 
to be ſenſibly affected with many 
commotions there f 
Phrenefis, or Phrenetiaſis, i. e. 


 Phrenitis; © 


Phrenice, Arteriæ, i. e. Diaphrag- 
„ oo 
Phrenica, Venæ, i. e. Diaphrag- 


. 


- Phreniſmus, i. e. Phrenitis, or 
inflammation of the brain. 

= Phrenitici, Nervi, the nerves which 
run in the diaphragm. 

Phrenitis, @peviTi5, is a phrenzy or 
diſtraction, whoſe ſeat is certainly 
in the head, though it hath its name 
from a ſuppoſition to be ſeated in 


this part. 
Phreniti Apyrea, the ſame as 


a. 
. Phrenitis Inanitorum, madneſs 
from a faulty bodily ſtate. 


Phrenitis Vogelii, i. e. Synochus. 

Phricaſmus, ſhivering. 

Phricodes, Oprnwongs à ſort of ſe- 
mitertian fever. According to the 


ancients, it was a fort of fever, in 
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which the patients trembled at the 
haſt breath of är. 
 Phrydte, Opvxry, In Latin; Fricta, 


ſimply, without its proper fubſtan- 


tive, is Rena Coloplonia, black re- 
fin, fo called in diſtinckion from the 


liquid ſort called Hygra. 


Phrygius Lapis, the Phrygiar 1 
3 "It is fo Called. becauſe the 
dyers in Phrygia uſed it much. It 
is produced ee Its uſes 
are the ſame as thoſe of the lapis ca- 
laminaris. Ys 

Phryma, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
ns There is but one ſpecies. 

Phtharticos, Qbeyrizee, from pipes 
to corrupt, deleterious, deadly. | 
| „ peu See Phthi- 
riafis, kgs 

Phtheiroftonon, a name for the 
rok „ it 2 called, 42 
hei, 4 ouſe, and d, to hill, be- 
cauſe it deſtroys lice, 

Plthiriaf:s, ꝙbiipiacis; the louſy 
evil, from bag, a louſe. It is when 
lice are produced all over the body: 

Plithi/:s, ꝓbicis, from bio, cor um- 
Po, to corrupt, rot, or waſte, is a con- 
ſumption. There is ſuch a vaſt 
variety, both as to the cauſe and 
cure of what goes under this appel- 
lation, that, Re an account thereof 
we muſt refer to authors on that 
ſubject. Dr. Cullen does not con- 
ſider the phrhifis as an original diſ- 
eaſe, but as a mode of ſome other 
diſeaſe, beiug terminated. See his 
Ne/ology. | | 

Phthiſis Iſchiadica, i. e. Tabes 
Coxaria. | 

Phthiſis Humida, i. e. Phthifes 
Confirmata. 
 Phthifis Pupillæ, a kind of Aman- 
roſis. | 

Plith:ifis Sicca, i. e. Pliliſi:  Incis 
piens. 

Phu, garden-valerian, a ſpecies 
of Valeriana. 3 ä 

Phygethlon, puyibdos, is a tumor 


C 
affecting the glandulous parts un- meſcence in the belly, from 
der * Sled ſometimes Pa- dual increaſe of one or more of 
nut, it lying round and flat as a its contents; the part wich in 
cake. e eg creaſes is ſcirrhous: it is alſo a _ 
 Phyla#erios, Qunaxpoc, is a fort Tort of tumor on the ſkin; & . 

of amulets or .charms, to be worn. Phyfc Nut, a ſpecies of Jam 
externally for the cure of many diſ- 2321 
eaſes; but theſe ſeem to have had 
their riſe when phyſic was ingroſſed 
by the monks and ſuch like holy 2 n Ov 
eats; but are now. put out of natura, nature, an „ 
"countenance by the increaſe of true co, to tus, are ſigns that are pre 
learning, and the extirpationof thoſe tended to be known from the coun» 
pious jugglers. tenance. K- 8 


— 


Phylica,. baſtard alaternus, a Phyfiognomy, Quovywopuns. is the 
nus l. Fey botany. He —4 art = pretends to give rules for _ 
merates twelve ſpecies, _ fo dninga. 1 ob a 
Phyllackne, a genus in Linnzus's _ Phyftalogia, Puoratoye, from | 
botany. He hath but one ſpecies. . nature, and ui, to treat of, that 
Phyllanthus, ſeaſide· laurel, a ge- branch of medicine hich conſiders 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu - nature with reſpect; to the cure of 
merates ſeven ſpecies. dAiſeaſes, particularly the human bo 
Pyll, baſtard hare's-ear, 2 ge- , its parts, flrudture, health, fe,. 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- functions, and e ß xf. 
merates one ſpecies  _ : Phyſics, | au, from. pvc, natura, > 
" Phyllitidis, a ſpecies of O/munda. is in ge the ſcience of all ma- 
llyrea, a ipecies of Caffine, terial beings, or whatſoever con» 
Phyma, Quua, from Prouary ro cerns the fyſtem of this viſible world, 
grow, or to be generated from, or from though in a more limited and impro- 
Quo, Ls all kinds of preterna - per ſenſe, pie 2 Any applied 
natural tumors from any part of the to the ſcience of edicine, © 
body, and eſpecially. ſuch as affect Fhy/ocele, a windy tumor, fram 
the ſuperficies of the ſkin, and ariſe Pvoa, a fatus, and an, a. ume, 2. 
ee ee, or been, Fete e emphyſematous 
zenerated, increaſed, or inflam Dee AN eee 
219 7 in a ſhort. time. tumor 0 the head. „ 
Phymata are alſo inflammations of Planets a tympany of hs 
the glands,. which ſuddenly break womb. HE RE 
forth, and haſten to ſuppumtion; a _ Phyteuma, rampion, a genus in ＋ 
fort of ſerophulous tumors met Linnæus's botany. | BEES: 
with in children, are alſo called fix 
Fhymata, *' 
By nn wp f 5 1 
_ PBhymoſica, ( eluria, ) a ſu . . 
fion Coat | om a inet, Phytolacca, American nightſhade, 
Phyſalis, alkekengi, or winter- 2 genus in Linnzus's botany, He 
cherry, a genus in Linnæus's bota - enumerates four ſpecies,  *- 
ny. He enumerates thirteen pe- = Phytologio, urea, from . 
cles. 8 Planta, an herb, and Aryw, narro, It 
Ply/cenia, x phyſcony, an intu - deſcribe, is a deſcription af pa, 5 


/ 
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Picra. See 
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PI 


the dura, mater, and covers unmedi- 


- Rely" the ſubſtance of the brain. 


Its inner membrane is much larger 
than its outer membrane; for it 


runs in betwixt all the foldings.and 


circumvolutions of the brain to ſe- 


parate them, and to ſuſtain the 


blood-veſſels, which make ſeveral 


turnings and windings upon it, be- 


dre they terminate in the ſubſtance 


of the brain. It has the ſame uſe 
as the dura mater. | 


.  Pica, the ſame as Malacia, which 


is a vitiated appetite, wherein per- 
ſons crave things unfit for food, 
2s women with child, or in a chlo- 


rofis. 


Picea, common fr, pitch-tree, or 


Norway ſpruce fir- tree, a variety of 


Abies, © 
* Picrocholos, wirgoyonec, from wixpog, 
Bitter, and yon, vile, a on a- 
bounding with bitter bile, or a per-. 
ſon ſubject to anger. 
tera Picra. 
© Picris, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates four ſpecies. 
Picroides, a ſpecies of Scorzonera. 
Piftonum Colica, a variety of the 

Celica Spaſmodica of Cullen. 

© Pig-nut. See Bunium, and Bul- 
bocaftanum. f 

*- Pila Hyftricis, the bezoar of the 
orcupine. | | 
Pila Marina, a ſpecies of Alcyo- 
num, or a round ſpherical ball, 
found on ſea-coaſts amongſt wrack: 


It is lanvginous, of a dark colour, 


formed by a collection of hairs, ſand, 
and other impurities ef - the ſea, 


united by means of ſome glutinous 
liquor. | 


Piles ; they are the ſame as the 


 Hyxmorrhoides, and are to be ac- 


counted for only in the ſame man- 
ner, as a plethora cauſes the Menſes; 


Which ſee; 4 


= 


ME 


_ 
Pia Mater, is a thin and delicate 
double membrane which lies under. 


eli. 


"PF 


Pileuts, i. e. Cucupia. In Anas 
tomy, it is the coif with which ſome 
children are born; it is called Pi- 
deus, Pileolus, Galea, and Vitta. 

Pilewort. See Ficaria. 

Pili, Hairs, which fee. k 
Pilnictio, a diſcharge of ſub - 
ſtances reſembling hairs with the 
urine. | 

Pilaſella, common creeping 
mouſe-ear, a ſpecies of Mieracium. 

Pilula, a pill. 


P.lularia, pper-graſs, a us 


in Linnæus's botany, in the order of 


Filices, or ferns, He enumerates 
but one ſpecies. 

Pilus, a hair. | 

Pimenta, all-ſpice, or Jamaica 
pepper. The tree that affords it is 
the Myrtus Pimenta, Lin. The col- 
lege have retained the Pimento, and 
have directed a ſimple and a ſpiritu- 
ous water to be diſtilled from it; 
the former is called Aqua Pimento, 
and, the latter, Spiritus Pimento. 
It is alſo an ingredient in the Sy- 
rupus Spin Cervinz. 

Pimento, i. e. Pimenta. 

Pimpernel. See Anagallis. * 

Pimpernel, (Baffard.) See Ces- 


twnculus. 


Pimpernel, (Round-leaved Water.) 
Finale, burner. if, 
impinella, burnet · ſaxi a 
genus in Linnæus's — ps 
enumerates ſeven ſpecies. | 
Pimpinelloides, a ſpecies of Se- 


Pine Apple, (Wild.) See Brome- 
lia, and Pinguin. 
Pine, (Frankincenſe.) See Tæda. 

Pine, (New England, of Lord 
Weymouth's) See Strobus. | 

Pine, (Sea.) See Fucus Incur- 
Vus. | 
Pine, (Stone.) See Pinea. 

ine - tree. See Pinus, © . 
Pine, (Virginian Swamp.) See 


da. 
Pinchs 


r 


-. Pinchbeck, i. e. Tombac. 

Pinea, the ſtone-pine, a ſpecies 

of Pinus. | - 
Pinealis, Glandula. See Conarion. 
Pin and Web, is an horny indura- 


tion of the membranes of the eye, 


not greatly unlike the Catarad, 
which fee. 8 
Pinguedinaſa Membrana, the cel- 
lular membrane, where the oily mat- 
ter contained. in it almoſt diſſolves 
ſpontaneouſly. . 
Pinguedo, Fat, which ſee. 
Pinguicula, butter-wort, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates four ſpecies. 
Pinguin, wild pine-apple, a ſpe- 
cies of Bromelia. 
Pinbones, the Barbadoes nut-tree. 
See Cataputia. 
Pink, See Dianthus. | 
* Pink, (Deptford.) See Armer ia. 
Pink, (Chineſe,) à ſpecies of Di- 
ant/ius | 
Pink, (Indian,) i. e. Spigelia ma- 


rilandica. 


cull. 4 
Pinna, a wing. 
Pinna Auris. See Ear. 


Pinna Marina, a ſea-ſhell of a 
conical form, and of which there are 
many ſpecies. Large pearls are 
ſometimes found in them. 

Pinna Nafi, the ſame as the Alz 
Naf, which ſee. ; 

Pinnaculum Fornicis Gutturalis, 
the uvula. RES 
Pino, the name of a ſpecies of net 
tle in ,, 

Pinnata Folia, from pinna, a fea- 
ther, in Botany, are ſuch leaves of 
plants whoſe leaflets are connected 
to the fide of the leaf-ſtem, as in 
Toſes, vetches, jaſmine, &c. 


Pinus, pine- tree, a genus in Lin- 


nzus's botany. He enumerates 
twelve ſpecies. 
Piany. See Paonia. 


f long um, Linn. 


Pink, (Meadow.) See Flas Cu- 


/ 
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Piper, pepper, a enus in Lin- 


nzus's botany. 

twenty-five ſpecies. 
Piper Indicum. It is the Capi 

cum annuum, Linn. The Capſicum 


1e enumerates 


or Guinea P hath been intro- 
duced into the college Pharmaco- 
ia. hes 
Piper Nigrum. It is the Piper 
nigrum, Linn. This is retained in 
the college Pharmacopœia. 
Piper Album, It is the piper ni- 


grum after it has been decorticated. . 
Piper Famaicenſe, i. e. Pimenta. 
Piper Longum, It is the Pier 

This is retained in 

the college Phagmacopceia. 2 

Piper Caudatum, cubebs. 1 
Piper Chiape, Jamaica pepper. 
Piper Tavaſci, i. e. Caſta Caryo- 
thyllata. | . 
Piperidge-buſh, See Berberis. 
Piperita, a ſpecies of Fagara. 
P:perita, allo a ſpecies of Mint, 
viz. the Pepper-mint. VER 
Piperitis, dittander. 
Piperine : things are thus call 
which partake of the chief qualities 
of pepper, whether ſimples or com- 
pounds. Hildanus likewiſe applies 
piperina to baths in Helvetia, which 
he makes mention of in his works. 
Pyramidalia Corpora, the ſmall 
eminences on the lower part of the 

medulla oblongata. 3 

Pircal. So the Malabarians call 

an ulcerous ſwelling of the tibia, to 

which they are ſubſect. ; 
Piſaſ, laltum, i. e. Suctinum, 
Piſcidia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 
Piſiforme Os, i. e. Lenticulare. ' 
Paſolitlus, pea-ftone, a ſpecies of 
ſpar, glolly, and of a white colour, 
and of a perfect ſpherical figure. 
Piſonia, a genus in Linnazus's . 


| botany, He enumerates two ſpecies. . 

Piſs-a-bed. So the dandehon is 

called, from its * efficacy. 
f u 


Pie 


% 
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is the female or a 
tion in plants; it conſiſts of three 


PI 
P ſacum Indicum, Barbadoes tar. 
Py agous, i. e. Bulbocaſtanum. 
Piſſaſphaltos, wWiooz0Þakro, Com- 
mon fotfil pitch, or Bitumen Judai- 
cum. ; | 
Pifſeleam, mrroow as, from migen, 
itch, and N, od, oil of pitch. 
ool is faid to be ſpread over boil- 
ing pitch, and when it is ſoaked 
with the riſing vapour, it is wrung 
into a veſſel; and this is repeated as 
long as the pitch is boiling. 
PiJjelaion, oil of cedar. 
Pitacia, piſtachia nut, or turpen- 
tine-tree, a genus in Linnæus's ho- 


5 He enumerates five ſpecies. 
Millum, a peſtle, the uſe of 


-which is enough known. 


Piſtillum, or Pointal, in Botany, 
of genera- 


parts, the Germen, which is the ru- 
diment of the fruit accompanying 
the flower, but not yet arrived at 
maturity; the Szyle, which is the 
part that ſerves to elevate the ſtigma 
from the germen : and the Szzgma, 
which is the ſummit of the pijtillum 
and covered with a moitture for the 
breaking of the pollen. The %- 
{um is of great conſequence in the 
ſexual item, as well as the ſtumen 


or male part. 


Pijtolichia, Spaniſh branching- 
ſtemmed birth-wort, a ſpecies of 
Ariftoleelia. 

Pijtol:chia, i. e. Arifioluctia; allo 
Serjentaria Virginiaua. 

Piftoleckia Concava, i. e. Fumaria 
b»]haſa. 

Piſum, pea, à genus in Linneus's 


. botany. He enumeraies four ſpe- 


ces. 
NPiajara, a ſpecies of Cactus. 
 Pitch-tree, picea. 
Pithyuſa, a ſpecies of Surge. 
Piluita, phlegm, is the moit viſ- 
cid and glutinous part of the blood, 
which is ſeparated in the largeſt 
EE 
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glands, where the contortions of the 
arteries are greateſt, and give the 
greateſt retardation to the blood's 
velocity, as in the glands about the 
mouth and head. 


Pituita Alba, i. e. Anaſarca. 
| Pituttaria, i. e. Diarrhea Muco- 


fa. 5 

Pituitaria, is a name given to a 
gland by Bartholine, which ſepa- 
rates the viſcid moiſture of the noſ- 


trils. It is lodged in the fella ſphe- 


noidalis, between the ſphenoidal 
eat of the dura mater, on its out- 
ide it is partly greyiſh, partly red- 
1th, and e 8 
Pituitaria, Membrana, the pitui- 
tary membrane; it lines the whole 
internal nares, the ſinus frontalis, 
and ſphenoidalis, &c. It is termetl 
Pitaria, becauſe that, through the 
greateit part of its extent it ſepa- 
rates a mucilaginous lymph, called 
by the ancients Pituita. 
Pituitojus Morbus. So the ancients 
calied the nervous fever. 
Pityriaſis, i. e. Porrigs. 
Pityroides, an epithet for a ſort of 
ſediment in the urine, which reſem- 
bles bran. ' 0 
P:x, rigen, pitch. It is tar dried 
by heat. 
Pix Burgundica, Burgundy pitch, 
by 1ome called Hite Pitch. This 
is retained in the college Pharma- 
copeia, and is an ingredient in the 
Emplaſtrum Cumini, and Emplaſ- 
trum Picis Burgundicz.' It is the 
Tretin of the pinus abies, leſs di- 
veited ot its effential oil than the 
common reſin is. | 
Pix Lignida, tar. This is retained 
in the college Pharmacopœia: it 
torms with mutton-ſuet the Un- 
guentum Picis, 
Pix Montana, 
men. 
Place, is that part of ſpace which 
any body takes up; and is divided 
10to 


a ſpecies of Bin- 


5 
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tyledons; and Polycotyledones, with - | 


many cotyledons, © - | 
Placitis, manic, (Crufly,) a ſort 
2 Cadmia; alſo called Zonitit, which 
ee. : 
Pladarnes, eavzgorn, a fungous 
205 in the inſide of the eye- 
1 0 | 
Plaga, , in a lax ſenſe, is 
taken for any diſeaſe: but more 
ſtrictly is uſed to ſignify thoſe which 
are external, and proceed from blows : 
or accidents, SY 
Plana. See Ethmoides. 84 
Plane, is a ſurface that lies even 
between its bounding lines, ſo that, 
as a right line is the ſhorteſt exten- 
ſion from one point to another, ſo a 
plane ſurface is the ſhorteſt extenſion. 
from one line to another. £ 
Plane Tr ee. + See Platanus. > *o 
Plant. 


into abſolute and relative: the for- 
mer is the real internal ſpace which 
a body fills; and the latter the ap- 
parent, ſecondary, or ſenſible poſi- 
tion of any body, according to the 
determination of our ſenſes, with 
reſpe& to other contiguous or ad- 
joining bodies. ] 

Placebo, a common-place method 
or medicine. » 

Placenta Uterine. It is a thick 
cake, that gros on the outſide of 
the chorion, in proportion as the 
fetus grows : and, from its appear- 
ance, called alſo Hepar Uterinum, the 
liver of. the womb. It is of a cir- 
cular figure, and, at its biggeſt, is 
about two fingers breadth thick, and 
ſix or ſeven in diameter. The 
branches of the umbilical veſſels are 
ſpread through all its ſubſtance 


and, indeed, it ſeems to be nothin 

elſe but a texture of the veins an 

arteries, by whoſe extremities open- 
ing into the ſides of the hy pogaſtrie 
veſſels, the circulation is performed 
between the mother and the foetus ; 
for that ſide of the placenta which 
adheres to the womb, appears to be 
nothing but the extremities of an 


infinite nuinber of (mal! threads, 


which, in labour, dropping out of 
the pores in the ſides of the hypoga- 
{tric blood-veſlels, into which they 
had inſinuated themſelves, is the 


occaſion of the flowing of the lo- 


chia, till the uterus collapſes, or the 
pores, by the natural elaſticity of 
the veſſels, contract by degrees. 
Sometimes twins have only one 
common placenta, and ſometimes 
they have each a diſtinct one. 
Placentation, in Botany, denotes 
the diſpoſition of the cotyledons at 
the time when the ſeed is beginning 
to grow, Plants in reſpect to pla- 
centation, are termed  Acotyledones, 
without cotyledons, as in moſſes ; 
Monocoſyledomes, with a ſingle cotyle- 


don; Dicotyledones, having two co- 


denomination, Mr. Ray | 
buted under twenty - five genders, or 


kinds, | 
fect plants 


, 


1. The im | 
do either totally want both flower 
and ſeed, or de ſeem to do ſo; 
no ſeed or flower having been 


yet diſcovered to belong to them, 


or at leaſt but to few of them; ſuch 
as coral, ſponges, algæ confervæ, 
duck- meat, or the lens paluſtris, the 
fungi, tubera terræ, the moſſes, and 
ſome liver- wort. N e 
2. Plants producing either no 
flower at all, or an imperfe& one, 
and whoſe ſeed is ſo ſmall as not 
to be diſcernable by the naked eye. 
Some of theſe bear their ſeeds on 
the back-part of their leaves; as 
the maiden-hair, ſpleen-wort, po- 
lypodium, and ferns. 
it on the ſtalk itſelf, adhering there 
by ſmall lingle foot-ſtalks 3 as the 
lichen terreſtris, the lycopodium or 
wolfs-claw, the adianthum aureum, 
the lunaria, equiſetum, &c. 1 
3. Thoſe whoſe ſeeds are not ſo 
ſmall as ſingly to be inviſible, but 
Vus yet 


What comes under this” 
has diſtri- 


which: 


Others bear 


FA 4 
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el, &c. 


n . 


yet have an imperfect or ſtamineous 
flower, i. e. ſuch an one as is with- 

out the petala, having only the ſta- 
mina and the perianthium; as hops, 


hemp, mercurialis, nettles, docks, 

knot-graſs, pond-weed, orach, blite, 
ladies-mantle, & c. 

4. Such as have a compound 

flower, and emit a kind of white 


juice or milk, when their flalks are 


cut, or their branches broken off; 
ſuch as lettuce, ſow - thiſtle, hau k- 
weed, dandelion, ſuccory, goats- 


beard, nipple- wort, & e. 


5. Such us have a compound 


flower of a diſcous figure, the ſeed 


ppous, or winged with down, 


but emit no milk as the former do; 


as colts foot, fleabane, goldeu-rod, 


ragweed, gronndſel, cudweed, & c. 


6. The herbe capitatæ, or ſuch 
whoſe flower is compoſed of many 
fmall, long, fiſtulous, or hollow 
flowers gathered together in a round 


button, ball, or head, which is uſu- 


ally covered with a ſquamous or 
ſcaly coat; of which kind are the 
thiſtle, the greater burdock, blue- 
bottle, knap-weed, ſaw-wort, &c. 

7. The corymbiferons plants, 
which. have a compound diſcous 
flower, but their ſeeds have no 
down adhering to them. Ot this 
kind are corn-marigold, common 


 ex-eye, yarrow, the daiſy, camo- 


mile, tanſy, mugwort, ſcabious, tea- 
8. Plants with a perfect flow- 
er, having only one fingle feed 


- belonging to each fingle flower, 


ſuch are valerian, corn- ſalled, a- 


grimony, burnet, meadow-rue, fu- 
mitory, &c. 


9. The wumbelliferous plants, 


which have a pentapetalous flawer, 
(i. e. one having five ſmall petala, 


or leaves) and belonging to each 


Frigle flower, two feeds lying 


naked, and joining together: the 


are called Un belliferous, becauſe 
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the plant, with its branches and 
flowers, hath an head like a lady's 
umbrella, or Unbella, ga. 

This is a very large genus of 
plants, which, therefore, he thus 


ſubdivides into, 


(1.).Such as have a broad flat ſeed;. 3 


almoſt of the figure of a leaf, or 
which are encompaſſed round about 
with ſomething like leaves; as cow- 
parſnep, wild and garden- parſnep, 
hogs fennel (Pucedanum,) & c. 

(2.) Such as have a longifh ſeed 
ſwelling out in the middle, and lar- 
ger than the former, as ſhepherd's- 
needle, cow-weed, wild chervil; 
common ſpignel or meum, &c. 

(3.) Such as have a ſhorter ſeed; 
as angelica, and alexanders. 

(A.) Such as have a tuberous root; 
as the earth- nut, kippernuty or pig- 
nut, water drop-wort, and hemlock - 
drop-wort. . 

(F.) Such as have a ſmall wrink- 
led, channelled, or ſtriated ſeed ; as 
ſtone-parſley, water-parſnep, burnet,. 
ſaxiſrage, carawavs, ſmallage, hem- 
lock, meadow ſaxifrage, ſamphire, 
fennel, rock-parſley, &c. | 

(6.) Such as have rough, hairy, 
or briſtly ſeeds ; as mountain ſtone- 
3 wild carrot or bizd's- neſt, 

edge and baſtard - parſley, hemlock, 
chervil, ſea- parſnep. 

(J.) Such as have their leaves en- 
tire, and undivided into jags, &c. 
as perfoliata or thorowax, ſanicle, 
&c. 3 

10. The /cllate plante, which are 
ſo called, becauſe their leaves grow 
on their ſtalks at certain intervals 
or diſtances, in the form of a ra- 
diant ſtar. Their flowers are re- 
ally monopetalous, but divided into 
ſour ſegments, which look like fo 
many diſtinct petala, or four leaves; 
and each flower is ſucceeded by 
two ſeeds which grow at the bot- 
tom of it: of this kind is croſs- 
wort, or mugweed, madder, la- 

dies. 


n 


dies bed-ſtraw, wood - ruff, clivers, 
11. The aſperzfoliæ, or rough- 
leaved plants, They have their 
leaves placed alternately, or in no 
certain order on their ſtalks ; they 
have a monopetalous flower cut or 
divided into ſive partitions, and af- 
ter every flower there fucceed uſu- 
ally four ſeeds; ſuch as cynogloſſa, 
or hound's-tongue, wild bugloſs, 
vipers- bugloſs, comfrey. mouſe- ear, 
ſccrpion-graſs, &c. | 


12, Tne /uf/reticer, or verticil- 


late plants. Mr. Ray, in his laſt 

edition of his Synopſes Methodica Stirp. 
'  Britan. faith The more cer- 
tain marks or characteriſtig, notes 
of this kind of plants that 
their leaves grow by pairs on their 


ſtalks, one leaf right againſt an- 


other, their flower is monopetalous, 
and ufually in form of a helmet, 
or hood ; there ſucceed four feeds 
uſually to each flower, and which 
have no other ſeed-velſc} but the 
perianthium; for that mark of their 
flawers gro\ving in whirls about 
the ſtalk, as they do in the dead- 
nettie, hore-hound,' &. is not 
found in all the plants of this ge 
nus.“ To this head belong mother- 
of-thyme, mint, penny royal, ver- 
vain, wood- beton, ſelf-heal, ale- 


hoof, buglofs, ſcordium, mother- 


wort, &c. N 

13. Such as have many naked 
ſieeds, at leaſt more than four, ſuc- 
ceeding their flowers, which, there- 
fore, they call Polyſpermæ Plante 
Semine nudos. By uaked ſeeds they 
mean ſuch as are not included in 
any ſeed- pod, or caſe, out of which 
they ſpontaneoufly drop ; but ſuch 
as either have nothing at all co- 
vering their ſeeds, or elſe drop off 
with their covering upon them. 
Of this Kind are pile-wort, crow- 
foot, marſh-mallows, avens, ſtra w- 


- 
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lomon's-ſeal, Hly of the valley, 
nightſhade, aſparagus, whorts or 
whortle-herries, &c. . TEE 

15. Multifiliquous, or rorniculate 
plants; or ſuch as have after each 
flower many diſtinct, long, ſlender 
and many times crooked caſes, 


or ſiliquæ, in which their ſeed is 


contained; and which, when they 
are ripe, open themſelves, and let 
the ſeeds drop out: of this kind 
15 the common houſeleek, orpine, 
navel- wort, or wall penny-wort,. 
bears- foot, marſh-· marigold, colum- 
bines, &c. 2 * 
16. Such as have a monopetalous 
flower, either uniform or difform, 
and after each flower a peculiar 
veſſel, or ſeed-caſe (beſides the 
common calix) containing the ſeed, 
and this often divided into many 
diſtinct cells. "Theſe, by ſome, are 
called vaſculiferous plants, ſuch as 
common henbane, marſh gentian, 
hiad-weed, throat-wort, rampions 

toad-flax, fox-glove, yellow and — 
rattle or cox's comb, eye bright, 


Ke. 


17. Such as have an uniform, 
tetrapetalous flower, but bear their 


ſeeds in oblong filiquous cafes ; as 
the ſtock-gilly-flower, wall-flower, * 


common whitlow-graſs, jack-by- 


the hedge, or ſauce alone, common 


muſtard, charlock or wild muſtard, 
radiſh, wild rocket, ladies-ſmock, 
ſcurvy-graſs, woad, &c. | | 


* 18. Faſculiferous plants, with : A 


ſeemingly tetrapetalous flower, bur. 
of an anomalous or uncertain kind ; 
for this lower, though it be deep- 


berries, cinque-foil, tormentil, mea - 

' dow-ſweet, Ke. . 
14. Bacciferous plants, or ſuch 
as bear berries; as-bryony, dwarf- 
honey-ſuckle, butcher's-broom, So- . 
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ly divided into four fegments, is yet 


realiy monopetalous, and falls off 
all together in one; ſuch as ſpe 
N Uu 3 
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well or fluellin, looſe-ſtrife, (purge; 
and © plantain (according to 


Ray.) 


19. Leguminaus plants (or fuch 


as bear pulſe) with a papilionaceous 
flower, Their flawer is difform, 
and almoſt in the form of a but- 
- terfly with its wings expanded, 


(whence the name Papilionaceous) 
conſiſting of four parts, joined to- 
gether at the edges; theſe are peas, 
vetches, tares, lentils, beans, liquo- 
rice, bird's foot, trefoil, reſt-harrow, 
&. Toke” 
20. Vaſculiferous plants, with a 
pentapetaious flower. Theſe, as 
the 16th and 18th kind, have, be- 


tides the common calix, or cup of 


the flower, a peculiar caſe con- 
taining their ſeed, and their flower 
confiſting of five leaves; ſuch as 
maiden-pink, campion, St. John's 
wort, male pimpernel, chick-weed, 
crane-bill, flax, primroſe, periwin. 
kle, centaury, wood-ſorrel, marſh. 
trefoil, &c. 

21. Plants with a true bulbous 
root. A bulbous root conſiſts of 
but, one round ball or head, out 
of whoſe lower part or baſis there 
pre many fibres or ſtrings to keep 


it firm in the earth. The plants of 


this kind, when they firſt appear, 


come up but with one leaf, and the 


leaves are nearly approaching to 
thoſe of the graſs kind of — 9 
for they have no foot, ſtalk, and are 
long and ſlender; the ſeed- veſſels are 
divided into three partitions; their 
flower is uſually hexapetalous, or 
ſeemingly. divided into fix leaves or 
ſezments ; ſuch as garlick, daffodil, 


_ hyacinth, ſaffion, &c. n 


22. Such as have their roots ap- 
proaching to a bulbous form, "Theſe 


' Emit, at firſt coming up, but one 
leaf, and in leaves, flowers and 


roots, reſemble the bulbous plants, 


pech as fleur-de-lis, cuckoo-pint, 


e 


orchis, broom- rape, baſtard hele- 
bore, tway- blade, winter- green, &c. 

23. Culmiferous plants, with a a 
graſſy leaf, and an imperfect flower. 
Culmiferous plants are ſuch as have 
a \moath, hollow, jointed ſtalk, with 
one long ſharp-pointed leaf at each 
joint, encompaſling the ſtalk, and 
ſet on without any foot-ſtalk ; their 
ſeed is contained within a chaffy 
huſk, ſuch as wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, and moſt kinds of graſſes. 

24. Plants, with a graſſy leaf, 
but not culmiferous, with an imper- 
fect or ſtamineous flower, as cypreſs- 
graſſes, ruſhes, cats-tail, bur-reed, 
&C. | a 

25. Plants whoſe place of growth 
is unc Hain and various, but chiefly 
ue ve ur as the water-lily, water- 
milfoil, pepper-graſs, mouſe, tail, 
milk- wort, dodder, &c. 

There is alſo another uſual divi- 
ſion of plants into trees, frutices or 
ſhrubs, and ſuffrutices or herbs; 
but this is rather popular and vul- 
gar than juſt and philoſophical. 

Plantago, plantain, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
twenty-fqur ſpecies. 

Plautago, great water-plantain, a 
ſpecies of Aliſua, which ſee. 4 

Plantags Aquatica, $0 Tourne- 
fort calls the Linoſella. 

Plantage latifolia, vel major, 
broad-leaved plantain, way- bread, 
or common greater plantain, 

Plantago minor, rib- wort, or the 
greater narrow leaved plantain. | 

Plantain. See Plantage. HERE 

Plantain,; (Baſtard.) See Limoſella. 

Plantain, (Buckſhorn.) See Coro- 
RHOpus, * 

Plantain, (Great W; at.) See 
Plantago, | 

Plantain, (Sea.) See Laflingii. 

Plantain, (Water,) i. e. Aliſma. 

Plantain-iree, See Muſa. | 

Plants, in the Linnæan ſyſtem, 

| W 


, * 
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in reſpect to ſex, take their deno- 
minations from the ſex of their 
flowers .in. the following manner : 
1. Hermaphrodite plants are ſuch as 
upon the ſame root bear flowers 
that are all hermaphrodite, as in 
moſt genera, 2. Androg ynous, male 
and female, ſuch as upon the ſame 
root bear both male and female 
flowers, as in the claſs Monoecia. 
3. Male, ſuch as upon the ſame 
root bear male flowers only, as in 
the claſs Dicecia. 4. Female, ſuch 
as upon the ſame root bear female 
flowers only, as in the claſs Dioe- 
cia. 5. Polygamous, ſuch as either 
in the ſame individual plant, or in 
different individual plants of the 
ſame ſpecies, have hermaphrodite 
flowers, and flowers of either or 
both ſexes, as in the claſs Polyga 


mia. | Eng 


Planta Pedis, is the ſole of the 


foot. Hence, 
' Plamtares, branches of the nerves 
called Pop liters. | 

Plantares, Venz, the tibialis poſ- 
terior having deſcended to the ſole 
of the foot, forms theſe veins, by 
dividing into ſeveral tranſverſe 
arches, which communicate with 
one another, and with the ſaphena, 
and ſend ramifications to the toes. 
Plantaris, Arteria, Externa. It is 
one of the diviſions of the poſterior 
tibial artery. It paſſes on the con- 
cave fide of the os calcis obliquely 
under the ſole of the foot, to the ba- 
fis. of the fifth metatarſal bone, and 
from thence it runs in a kind of 
arch towards the great toe, and there 
communicates with the tibialis an- 
terior. 

Plantarts, Arteria, Interna, It is 
a diviſion of the poſterior tibial ar- 
tery, and goes to the ſole of the 
foot, then divides, and one branch 
goes to the great toe, the other to 
the arteries, 


Plantaris, Muſculus, is a muſcle 
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* 
that hath a fleſby beginning from 
the back part of the external protu- 
berance of the thigh-bone, and de- 
ſcending a little way between the 
dere en and ſoleus, it becomes a 
ong and flender tendon, ' which 
marches by the inſide of the great 
tendon, and at the ſole of the foot 
is expanded into a large aponeuroſis, 
which hath the ſame uſe, fituation, 
and connection, as that of the palm 
of the hand. _ © | 260 
Planum, Os, It is the external la- 
teral portion of the ethmoides, - Its 
outſide next the orbit of the eye is 
ſmooth, whence its name. BY 
Plaſtica, Virtus, forming energy, 
orgamzing principle, plaſtic power, 
from wazoow, fingo, to form, and 
whaouc, fgmentum, the workmanſhip, 
a power or faculty inherent in ani- 
mal and vegetable organization, by 
which it grows, repairs injury, or 
t diſeaſe, and is propa- 
ted. 12 
Plaſties, the fame as Nutrientia. 
Plaſticus, plaſtic, from wazzor, 


1 form, formative, or endued witng 


a faculty of forming. 
Plat.c, manta, the ſcapulæ. 
Ilatanside, the Norway maple, 


with plane: tree leaves, a ſpecies of, 


Acer. e | 
Platanus, the plane-tree, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu+ 
merates two ſpecies. e 

Platina, a Spaniſh word, and a 


diminutive of plata, which in that 


language ſignifies ver; ſo latina 
is IIe filver. It is a perfect metal 
which comes to us in ſmall grains, 
reſembling iron-filings. It is with. 
out ſmell and taſte, of a whitiſnun 

colour approaching to that of 
© poliſhed ſteel, and of a ſpeci- 
fic gravity equal to that of gold. 
Beaumé. Dr. Lewis obſerves, that 
its ſpecific 2 is ſomewhat leſs 
than that o 


found to be with reſpect to gold as 


Uu 4 185 to 


gold. In general it is 
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claſs of metals. N 
Platyſma, whatvoua, any thing 
that is flat and broad. 15 


| bus, and dog, forma. 
riſes from the ſkin inſenſibly below 
the claviculæ, and is inſerted into 
the baſis of the lower jaw; it then 
runs up and joins the triangularis, 


under a Plethora. 


% * 
* - 
" = 
72 a 


Platyſma Myoides, the expanſion 
or dilatation of a -muſcle, from 
DAGTUT hl, dilatatio, and MUG muſcu- 


and is inſerted into the angle of the 
mouth, and the ſkin of the cheek. 


It depreſſes the lower jaw. 
Plectronia, a genus in Linnæus's 


batany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Plecti um, e>yxtgor, thus ſome call 


the ſharp part of the os petroſum; 


and. others apply it to other parts, 
as the uvula, the tongue, & c. but 
their authority is not much follow- 


ed. 


Plenitude, ſometimes uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe as Pletlora, which ſee. 

Plenum. See Vacuum, and Na- 
ture, (Laws of.) | 

Pleretics, from wg, implea, to 
fill, are ſuch medicines as Incarua- 
tives, which ſee. 

Pletlora, hn . from An be, 
zmpleo, to fill, as when the veſſels are 
fuller of humours than is agreeable 
to a natural ſtate, or health; and 
ariſes either from a diminution of 
ſome natural evacuations, or from 


__  debauch, and feeding higher, or 


more in quantity than the ordinary 


Power of the viſcera can digeſt and 


ſecern. Evacuation and exerciſe 
are its remedy, Hence, 
Plethoricus, @Arbupmoc, is a perſon 
See Meuſos. 
Pleura, zee, is a double mem- 
brane, which covers all the cavity 
of the thorax. It riſes from the ver- 


tebræ of the back, aſcends on each 


ſide upon the ribs to the middle of 
che ſternum. It is fixed to the pe- 


This muſcle 


an 


18: to 19. It is a genus in the rioſteum of the ribs, to the internal 


- intercoſtal muſcles, and it covers 


the- midriff. Its fide towards the 
cavity is ſmooth and equal: but 


that which is fixed to the ribs is 


rough. Yi 
Pleuritica, a pain in the fide. 
Pleuritis, wwhwperic, A . . 
an inflammation of the pleura; 
though that is hardly diſtinguiſhable 
from an inflammation of any other 
part of the breaſt, which are all 
from the ſame , cauſe, a ſtagnated 
blood: and are to be remedied by 
evacuation, ſuppuration, or expec- 
toration, or all together, as in a pe- 
ripneumonia: this is alſo divided 
into legitimate, and gta, ſpurious, 
but it is of no great ſervice in prac- 
tice to make fach diſtinction. In 
Dr. Cullen's Ne/olog y, it is a ſpe- 
cies of Pneumonia, or of inflamma- 
tion of the. contents of the thorax. 
Pleuritis Hepatica, a variety of 
pleuriſy, called a falſe Pleuriſy, of 
an inflammation of the liver, with 
pleuritic ſ ymptoms. * 
Pleuritis Notha. It is when the 
rbeumatiſm is ſeated in the muſcles 
of the thorax, i. e. Baffard Pleu- 
Pleuritis Spuria, i. e. Pleuritis No- 
tha. 
Pleuritis Splenica, inflammation of 
the ſpleen. ; | 
Plearodyne, pain in the pleura, 
uſually a rheumatiſm. * 
Pleurodyne Rheumatica, rheuma- 
tiſm in the muſcles of the thorax, or 
baſtard pleuriſy. 
Pleuron, TFAzvpor, i. e. Pleura. | 
Pleuro-pneumonia, is uſed by ſome 


modern writers for a mixture of a 


pleuriſy and a peripneumonia toge- ' 
ther, which * happen: and others, 
particularly Doleus, in vert the 

words, calling it Pneumopleuritis. 
» Pleurorthopnea. According to 
Blancard, it is a pleuriſy in hien 
| e ras Og 
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the patient cannot breathe without 
keeping his neck erect. 
Pleuroſtlotonot, vel Tetanus Late- 


ralis, a ſort of tetany. It is when 


the body is beat to one hide by the 
. tetany. 

Plexus, 1 in Anatomy, is a 
kind of netu / ork, or complication of 
veſſels. A Kann of nerves is an 
union of two or more nerves form- 
ing a ſort of ganglion or not. 

Plexus Cardiacus, or Pulmonaris. 
It is formed of the reciprocal rami- 
fications of both trunks of the 
eiguth pair, and their mutual com- 
munications with the gm of 
the intercoſtal or great ſympathetic 

nerve, It is is, above the lungs, 
on the fore-ſide of the bronchia, 
anddl it diſtributes filaments to the pe- 
ricardium, &c. 

Plexus Choroides, is a wonderful 
contexture of ſmall arteries in the 
brain like a net, for which wann, 
it is ſometimes called, 
Plexus Reticularis, the det be 
union; it is juſt over the piueal 
. gland. 

Plexus Gangliofarmis, and, 

Plexus Nervoſus, is a combination 
of nerves together, as it were, into a 
knot, as they do in ſeveral parts of 
the body, Eo ctally in the | 

Plexus Cervicalis. See Nerve. 

Plexus Pampiniformis, the 1} perma- 
tic veſſels. 

Pliant Mealy- tree. See Fiburaum, 
and Lantana. 

Plica, from plico, to fold, i is a diſ- 
temper peculiar to Poland, where 
the hair is matted together in a 


ſtrange manner, as it grows in a 


cow's-tail, 

Plicatio, a violeas ſhock and bend- 
ing of a long bone, without a frac- 
ture, 

Plinia, a genus in Linneus's bo- 
tany. He eee two ſpe- 
cies. 


0666 


four ſpecies. 


PN 
Plubenetias 1 genus in Linnaus 


b There is but one ſpecies. 


Plukenetii, a rica. 


ſpecies of 
Plum. See Prunus. 
Plum, (Bra lian.) See Seen 


Plum, (Date.) See Dyaſpyros.. 


Plum, ( Piſhamin.) See Dioſpyros. * 
Plumbago, lead · wort, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. 1 enumerates 


lumba e; alſo called 
t is o brenn >. 


 Plumbago, 
Molybdena. 
ture as Z:tharge. 
- Plumbum, lead. 

Plumbum Corneum. If to a cola. 
tion of lead in the nitrous acid, ma- 
rine acid, or any neutral containing 
it be added, a white precipitate, in 
form of a COA lum, is immedi 


produced. This has the name of 


Plumbum Carta: becauſe, when 


melted in a crucible, it acquires, on 

cooling, the tranſparency of horn 
Plumbum Nigrum, black lead. It 

hath none of. 

common lead, except that of colour- 

ing. It will calcine, but not fuſe. 
Plume, is a term uſed 


niſts, for that part of-the ſeed of a 


plant, which, in its growth; be- 
comes the trunk: it is incloſed i in 


two ſmall cavities formed in the 


lobes for its reception, and is di- 


vided at its looſe end into divers 
| 2 all cloſely bound together 


like a bunch of feathers, whence it 


has this name, pluma, ſignifying & 
' feather. 


Plumeria, red jaſmine, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He em 


four ſpecies. 
Plumieri, a ſpecies of Sonelus- 
Plumoſe Silver, a ſpedies of Glver 
ore; it conßſts of very ſine fila- 
ments, is gloſſy, and of a black co- 
lour, and mineralized by * 
and antimony. | 


Pneu ma, r νμ,, ſpirit, air, Va- 


pour, or the breath, . 


the properties of 
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2 O 
oſten uſes the word pneuma, to ſig 


nify a difficult or ſhort breath. 


| Paeumatics, that part of natural 


philoſophy which teach the pro- 


perties of the air. „ 

Preumatocele, Wirt UH ro, from 
f, wind, and »n\n, a tumor, a 
flatulent hernia, or windy rupture. 
It is when wind is contained in the 
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ſcrotum, when a deſcent of the in- 


teſtines there is appreheaded to have 


happened. 


Pucumatoſis, mrevuzrucicy 1.6. Em- 
Pema; alſo a pain in the ſtomach 
from wind. 

P neumatomphales, WY aTouPadoc, 
from weh, wind, and o«zAc the 
navel. an umbilical flatujent rup- 


Pneumonanthe, Calathian violet, a 
ſpecies of Gentiana. 

| Paeumonia, ggnmvuonz, inflamma- 
tion of the contents of the thorax. 
The ſpecies are the Peripneumonia, 
and Pleuritis, which laſt includes 
the inflammation of the heart, peri- 
cardium, mediaſtinum, and ' dia- 


phragm. 


Pneumonica, a ſenſe of weight, or 
load on the cheſt. 

Paigmos, enyuo;, Prigma, enypa, 
the Catarrhus Suſocativus of au- 


thors. : 


Poa, meadow-graſs, 2 genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
thirty-three ſpecies. 

Pod, i. e. Siliqua. 

Podagra, oder, from Wes, pes, 
the Foot, and eyprvw, capio, to ſeize, is 
the gout in the feet: and, 

Podagra Dentium, is ſometimes 
uſed for the tooth-ach, but jmpro- 
perly. See Gout. 

- -Podagraria, i. e. Mgopoalium. 
Podagrica, the gout with fever. 

Podex, 1. e. Anus. | a 

Podophyllum, duck's- foot, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany, He enume- 


rates two ſpecies. 


PO 


Foegereba, an American root, uſed 
in Paris as an aſtringent in dy ſente- 
ries. ; 

Poinciana, Barbadoes flower-fence, 
or Spaniſh carnations, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
three ſpecies. G 
Point, is that which is ſuppoſed 
to have no manner of dimenſions, 
but to be indiviſible in every re- 
ſpect ; and is, as it were, the be- 
ginning of dimenſion. . 

Priſen. The world is greatly 
indebted to Dr. Mad, for his E/- 
ſays on this ſubject, becauſe they 
have brought to our underſtand- 
ing thoſe things, which uſed to be 
talked of only in an ambiguous my-._. 
ſterious manner. The firſt Eſſay 
upon the F:per reminds us, that 
the ſymptoms which follow upon 
the bite of that creature, are an 
acute pain in the place wounded, 
with a ſwelling, at firſt red, but 
afterwards livid, which by de- 
grees ſpreads farther to the neigh- 

uring s, with great  faigt- 
neſs, and a quick, though low, 
and ſometimes interrupted pulſe ; 
great ſickneſs of the ſtomach, with 
bilious convulſive vomitings, cold 
ſweats, and ſometimes pains about 
the navel: and, jf the cure be 
not ſpeedy, death itſelf, unleſs the 
ſtrength of nature be ſufficient to 
overcome the diſorders, which 
ſometime happen. The wound 
runs with a — liquor, and the 
colour of the whole ſkin is changed 
919 80 as in the jaundice. The 

jte is accompanied with an effuſion 
of juice that inſtils into the wound; 
and though this be in an incon- 
ſiderable quantity, yet its execu- 
tion is very Wee In it, with 
a microſcope, may be diſcerned a 
rcel of ſmall ſalts, nimbly float- 
ing about, but in. a ſhort time they 
will ſhoot into cryſtals of an joe 
dible 


P O 
ible tenuity and ſharpneſs, with 
ſomething like knots here and 
there, from which they ſeem to 
roceed : ſo that the whole texture, 
in a manner, repreſents a ſpider's 
web. oh | Joy 

Theſe pungent ſalts then, when 
they are thrown into the wound, 
will not only, as ſo many ſtimuli, 
irritate and fret the ſenſible mem- 
| brane, whereupon there neceſſa- 
rily follows a greater afflux than 
ordinary. of the animal juices that 
way, (as is manifeſt from the Bel- 
linian doctrine De Stimulzs), fo that 
the wounded part muſt be ſwelled, 


inflamed, livid, &c. but alſo, thoſe 


ſpicula being mixed with the blood, 
will ſo disjoin the parts of it, that 
its mixture muſt be quite altered: 
and from the various coheſion of 
its globules, will ariſe ſuch differ. 
ent degrees of fluidity and im- 
pulſe towards the p_ from what 
this liquor had before, that its very 
nature will be changed, or, in the 
common way of ſpeaking, it will 
be truly and really fermented. To 
underſtand which aright, it may be 
neceſſary to obſerve, that there is 
in all fuids, not only a ſimple con- 
tact of their parts, but a ni/us in 
contattum, or coheſion; which is 
the ſame thing with the attraction 
of the particles one to another, 
To which may be added, that there 
is a preſſure of the ſeveral of 
a fluid every way, and that this 
uniform attraction of the parts to 
one another muſt be variouſly 
changed by the different attraction 
of heterogeneous hodies mixed with 
them; and hence it follows, that 
whatſoever power is ſufficjent to 
make a change in this attraction, or 
coheſion of the parts, makes an al- 
teration in the nature of the fluid; 
that is, as it is commonly expreſſed, 

uts it into a fermentation. Now it 


A to be obſerved alſo, that the blood 


conſiſts chiefly of two parts, a Gs; 
— lymph, aud an infinite num 


r of ſmall globules, containing 
a very ſubtile and elaſtic fluid; 
theſe acute ſalts, therefore, When 
mingled with it, do "prick theſe” 
globules, or veſiculz, and fo let 
out their impriſoned active ſab- 


ſtance, which, expanding itſelf e- 
very way, muſt neceffarily be the 
inſtrument of this ſpeedy altera- 


tion. . 


From this we may learn ho- 


ſo ſinall a portion of juice ſhould 
infect ſo great a quantity of li- 


quor : for, in order to do this, it 


is not neceſſary that the venom 
ſnould be, at the very firſt, mixed 
with all its parts; but it is ſuffi- 
cient that it pricks ſome of the 
bladders; and the elaſtic matter 
of ſome of theſe, being let out 


will be a nimble vehicle to the 


acute ſalts, and not only, by its 
activity, diſperſe them through the 
fluid, but reſtore to them their 


2 force, and thus continue 


their eff till a great part of the 
liquor undergoes, in ſome degree 
at leaſt, the like alterations. Hence 
alſo appears what a vaſt variety 
there may be in the fermentations, 


even of one and the ſame fluid; ; 


for theſe, being no other than changes 
made in the coheſion of the com- 
pounding particles, are capable of 
as many alterations, as motion in 
its degrees and directions can ad- 
mit of, which are really infinite. 
The effects of ſuch an agitation of 
the blood muſt not only be what- 
ever are the conſequences of a di. 
ſturbed circulation, and an jirregu- 
lar and interrupted ſecretion of the 


ſpirits, as low pulſe, faintings, fick- 


neſs, palpitation, convulſi ve vomit» 
ings, tremblings, &c. but alſo the 


texture of the fluid being thus 


broken, thoſe parts of it, which 


are of the ſloweſt motion, and 


greateſt 


— 


- 
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greateſt viſeidity, will be eaſily ſe- 
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with a yellowiſh colour. | 
may likewiſe be taken notice, that 

though the main alterations made 
2 poiſon be in the fluid of 


parated from others; ſuch they 


are, which, when united together, 


do compound the bile, and there- 
fore, theſe will tinge the capillary 
veſſels and fine ducts in the ſkin, 
And it 


the arteries, yet that of the nerves 
may be conſiderably changed too; 
for this conſiſting, as well as the 
blood, of different parts, and be- 
ing diſperſed in ſmall tubes all over 
the body, is not only very capable 
of various degrees of force, im- 
pulſe, &c. but undulating continu- 
ally towards the brain, and bein 

the chief inſtrument of motion _ 
action, may, perhaps, ſometimes 
more immediately ' convey the miſ- 
chief to the ſenſible membranes, and 
thus be the cauſe of thoſe violent 


pains, convulfions, fickneſs, &c. 


with which thoſe who are bitten are 
preſently ſeized. 8 | 
Dr. Mead goes on to obferve, 
that moſt of the ſymptoms of thoſe 
who are bit by a tarantula, agree 


with the effects of the viperine e- 


for. But, by various experiments 
lately made, no provocation, or o- 
ther means, can excite this creature: 
to bite or ' otherwiſe injure its of- 
fenders. So that the accounts we 
have formerly received, are only 
the reſult of frauds practiſed to ob- 
ain money. See Mead's Eure or 
Po ſons. | 


Ty be next ſpecies of #0i/on, taken 


notice of by this author, is that of 
the Mad Dog, which induces pretty 
much the ſame ſymptoms in time, 
with the addition of an Hydropheb:a, 


or dread of water. To underſtand 


which rightly, it is neceſſary to ob- 


ſerve, that the rabies, or madneſs 
in a dog, is the effect of a fever; 


and therefore it is moſt common 


Fl * 


in exceſſive hot weather, though 
ſometime intenſe cold may be the 
cauſe of it: that no dog, in this 


caſe, ever ſweats; from whence it 


follows, that when his blood is in a 
ferment, it cannot, as in other crea- 
tures, diſcharge itſelf upon the 
ſurface of the body, and therefore, 
muſt of neceſſity throw out a great 
number of ſaline and active parti- 
cles upon thoſe parts, where there is 
the moſt conſtant and eaſy ſecre- 
tion; and ſuch, next to the miliary 
in the ſkin in us, are the ſalival 
glands: for this reaſon, much more 
ſpittle is ſeparated in a dog, when 
mad, than at any other time, and 
that very frothy,” or impregnated 
with hot ſubtile parts. 

Now, as what we every day 
obſerve, that what is thrown out 
from [liquors in a ferment, is ca- 
pable of inducing the like motion 
in another liquor of the ſame kind, 
when duly mixed with it; ſo we 
may very well ſuppoſe in the preſent 


caſe, that the faliva, which is, of 


itſelf, one of the moſt fermentative 
juices in nature, being turgid with 
tiery ſaline particles thrown into it 
out of the boiling blood, when it 
comes, by means of a wound, to 
be incorporated with the arterial 
fluid of any one, does, by degree, 
raiſe a preternatural ferment in it; 
the effects of which will neceſſarily 
be moit felt in thoſe parts, which, 
being tender, are the leaſt able to 


reſiſt the diſtention of the blood- 


veſſels; ſuch as are the ſtomach, 
and efpecially the brain: and here- 
upon deliria, with maniacal and 
ſuch like ſymptoms, will enſue. A 
perſon, thus affected, may be ſaid, 
in a degree, to have put on the 
canine nature, though his reaſon 
be all this time untouched and en- 
tire, may bite, howl, &c. becauſe 
the like violent agitation of the 
blood in him, as was in the dog, 

1 will 


« 


eircumſtances befides; fo 
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will preſent like ſpecies, and con- 


ſequently (ſo far as their different 


natures will allow,) produce like 
actions: juſt as it hath been ob- 
ſerved, that ſheep, bitten by a mad 
dog, have run at the ſhepherd, like 
ſo many dogs to bite him ; ſo much 
can an alteration of blood and ſpirits 
do. And as a timorous creature may 
be emboldened, ſo we oftentimes 
fee perſons courageous enough, by 


a change made in the blood by 


evacuation, that is, by want of 
force and motion in that fluid, made 
cowards, in deſpite of their rea- 


ſon, ſo long as that defect is conti- 


nued. 

But the main difficulty in this 
caſe is, the miſchief diſcoverin 
itſelf ſo long after the bite; an 
the hydrophobia. As to the for- 
mer, we are to conſider, that fer- 
mentation being a change made 
in the cohefion of the compound- 
ing parts of a fluid, it is ſome- 
times a longer, and ſometimes a 
thorter time, before - altera- 
tion is w ht; which variet 
may Mther 'pevered fc The t 
ferent nature and conſtitution of 
the ferment, or of the liquor fer- 
mented, and a great number of 
this 
venom may be all the while dping 
its work, though the change made 
by it may not be ſo conſiderable as 
to be ſenfibly taken notice of, till a 
long time after. Nay, it may fo 


happen, that the ferment 3 


weak, may not raiſe in the bloo 
any remarkable agitation at all, till 
ſome accidental alteration in the 
body unluckily gives it an addi- 
tional force. As it is alſo obſerved, 
how much heat concurs to heighten 
the ſymptoms from the bite of a 
tarantula. And this may probabl 

be the cafe of thoſe in whom this 
malignity has not appeared, till fix 
or ſeven months after the wound. 
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That we may underſtand the 1 W 
ſon of the hydrophobia, it is to be 
remarked, that this dread of wa- 
ter does not come on till the latter 
end of the diſeaſe ; that is, not till 
the preternatural fermentation in the 


blood is come to its height; and, 


as in the dog, ſo in the patient, A4 


eat quantity of fermentative pars 


ticles is thrown off upon the glands 


of the mouth and ſtomach, as ap- 


pears by foaming at the mouth, &c. 


as alſo, that this fear is not from a. 


ſight of water: for, if the veſſet 
be cloſe ſhut, and the patient ſuck  - 


through a quill, as ſoon as he taſtes 
it, he falls into anguiſh and con- 
vulſions. It is, therefore, highly 


probable, if not certain, that this 


ſurpriſing ſymptom proceeds from 
the intoleralle pain which any li- 
quor taken at this time 1 
partly by its hurting the inflamed 
membranes of the jaws in deglu- 
tition, and ly 
with thoſe active particles diſcharg- 
ed by the blood upon the ſtomachie 
glands, and thus twitching and ir- 
ritating the nervous membranes, 
that the very memory of it gives 
= and abhorrence : nor will any 


ody wonder how this ferment - - 


ſhould cauſe ſuch torment, - who 
conſiders, how often even in co- 
lical caſes, perſons are downright 


diſtracted by exceſſive pain, from 


a cauſe not unlike to this, that is, 
a corroſive ferment in the bowels, 
ſtimulating thoſe tender membranes 
into ſpaſmodic and convulſive mo- 
tions. ' | | 
The moſt celebrated cure in this 


cafe is cold bathing, the effects of 


which any one may be apprized of, 
by comparing what is ſaid under 
that term, with what has been here 


ſaid of the effects of muſic. 
For what concerns thoſe poi/orr . | 
which proceed from minerals, they 
all of them bear ſo much analogy 

to 


4 


by fermentins . 


— 
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ie 
to what is made from quickſilver, 


in the common ſublimate, as to be 
underſtood by » bat is faid under 
that head, (ce Mercury ;) and they 
are all more or lefs dangerous, ac- 
cording as their ſalts receive a dif- 
fering force from the metallic par- 
ticles : for this reaſon, as hath. been 
obierved, that the moit virulent 
may be mitigated by breaking the 
points of the ' ſaline cryſtals; ſo, 

on the other hand, the moll innocent 
minerals may become corroſive, by 
combining them with ſalts, as is ſeen 
in the ſeveral preparations of ſilver, 
antunony, iron, &c. 

Vegetable po;/ons may be under. 
dierſtood by what is ſaid under Nar- 
cotics, which ſee. But that venomous 
exhalations are from poiſonous mi- 
nerals, is a miſtake, becauſe many of 
them are of a nature ſo different 
from mineral po;/ons, that the ve 
fubſtance from which they ariſe 
may not be hurtful though taken 
in the ſtomach itſelf. Iheſe are 
all included in the word Mepllitis. 
The moſt celebrated of this kind is 
that in Italy, called La Gotta de 
Cani, which, though it may not be 
univerſally applicable to any me- 
phites whatſoever, yet it ſeems plain- 
ly to be the caſe of moſt; and 
_ where it is not, this ſimple miſchief 
will only be found to be complicated 
with another; and then ſome extra- 
ordinary ſymntoms or appearances, 
in the animals killed, will eaſily 
make a diſcovery of the additional 
veuom and malignity. ; 

This is a ſmall grotto at the 
foot of a hill, about eight feet 
high, twelve long, and fix broad ; 
ſrom the ground riſes a thin, ſub- 
tile, warm fume, viſible enough to 
the eve, which does not ſpring up 
in little parcels here and there, but 
in one continued ſteam, coverin 
the whole ſurface of the bottom of 
the cave; and has this remarkable 
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difference from common vapours, 
that it does not diſperſe itſelf into 
the air, but quickly after its riſe 
falls back again, and returns to the 
earth, the colour of the ſides of 
the grotto being the meaſure of its 
aſcent; for ſo far it is of a darkiſh 
green, -but higher only common 
earth, and this is but ten inches; 
ſo no animal, if its head be kept 
above this mark, is injured by it; 
but when a dog, or any other ani- 
mal, is forcibly held below it, or by 
reaſon of its ſmallneſs cannot hold 
its head above it, it preſently, like 
one ſtunned, loſes all motion, falls 
down as dead, and has no- more 
ſign of life left than a faint beat- 
ing of the heart and arteries, 
which, if the animal is left longer, 
ceaſes too; but, if ſnatched out and 
laid in the open air, ſoon comes 10 
life again, and ſooner if thrown 
into an adjacent lake. Herein ſeems 
no ſuſpicion of real poiſn; becauſe 
if there were, it would be impoſ- 
ſible that animals taken ont of the 
grotto, ſhould ſo immediately re- 
cover the effects of it, without any 
remaining appearance of faintneſs, 
or ſuch ſymptoms .as they ſuffer 
who have breathed in a poiſonous 
air. To underſtand, therefore, 
wherein this deadly quality conſiſts, 
it is needful to premiſe, that life 
is the circulation of the blood : 
and the regularity of it is the mea- 
ſure of health. Now all the ani- 
mal operations and offices, which 
proceed from this circulation, are- 
the effects of ſeveral ſecretions of 
liquors, of very different natures, 
out of the ſame fluid maſs, It 
was, therefore, abſolutely neceſſa 
that the blood, before it be diſtri- 
buted to the organs, ſhould be ſo 
broken, as that no coheſion of its 
parts ſhould hinder the ſeparation, 
of its juices from it, when 1t ar- 
rives with a determinate force 8 


0 
the orifices of the ſecretory veſ- 
ſels. This work is done in its paſ- 
ſage through the lungs, by the re- 
peated compreſſion of the air in 
thoſe bladders upon the ' arteries, 
with wonder.ul contrivance diſ- 

rſed among them; (ſee Lnngs.) 
erein lies the uſe and neceſſity of 
reſpiration, and the ſudden miſ- 
chief of ſtopping it, in that the 
whole maſs * blood being to paſs 
this way, upon a check here, there 
reſently enſues a ſtagnation, that 
is, a ceſſation of all animal func- 
tions, or death ; which will be the 
more ſpeedy, if not only no air is 
inſpired, but in the room of it, a 
fluid of a quite different nature. 
Wherefore, it muſt be obſerved 
alſo, that this good effect of the 
air is performed by its elaſticity; 
and that no fluid whatſoever be- 
ſides is elaſtic, at leaſt to any conſi- 
derable degree; that is, has a fa- 
culty of expanding and dilating it- 
ſelf when compreſſed. Now, there- 
fore, in the caſe before us, the va- 


pour is one continued and uninter- 


rupted ſteam, and, after its riſe, it 
_ falls down again: fo that it 
has little or no mixture of air with 
it, or no elaſſicity; and is on the 
other hand very heavy, when for- 
ſaken by the force of the heat 
that drove it upwards. So that 
animals in this place do, inſtead of 
air, inſpire mineral fumes, that is, 
a thin watery vapour, impregnated 
with ſuch particks as do, . when 
united Nen compoſe ſolid and 
heavy maſſes; which is ſo far from 
helping the courie of the blood 
through the lungs, that it rather 
expels the air out of the veſiculæ, 
and ſtraitens the paſſage of the blood- 
veſſels, by its too great gravity: 
whereupon the bladders are relaxed 
and ſubſide, and the circulation is 
immediately interrupted. But when 
the animal is in time removed out 
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of this ſteam, that ſmall portion 22 | 
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of air which does after every expi- 
ration remain in the veſiculæ, may 
be powerful enough to drive out 
this noxious fluid ; eſpecially if the 
head of the creature be held down-. 


wards, ſo that its gravity may for- 


ward its expulſion; or it be thrown 


into water, which, by affiſting, upon 


the account of its coldnefs, the 


contraction of the fibres, promotes 


the retarded circulation; as is every 
day experienced in ſwooning fits. 


Another ſpecies of poi/ox, or ve- 


nom, is that by which ſome fe- 
vers, and thoſe diſeaſes which are 
called Peftilential, are communi- 
cated to others; in which'caſe it is 


to be remembered, that ſuch infec- 
tion happens not till the latter end 


of the diſtemper, that is, when the 


fermenting blood has thrown off 


great quantities of active fermen- 


tative particles upon the glands of 


the moſt conſtant and eaſy ſecre- 
tion; ſuch as thoſe in the ſurface 


of the body, the mouth, and ſto- 


mach. By this means, therefore, 


the matter of inſenſible perſpira- 


tion, and the ſweat, is impregnated 
with theſe miaſmata, ſo that the 


ambient air becomes filled with 


them; whereby not only ſome ma 
inſinuate themſelves into the bl 

of a ſound perſon through the pores 
of the outward ſkin, but alſo in in- 
RI through the membranes of 
the lungs: and thus the like fer- 
8 will be raiſed here, as was in 
the originally diſtempered ſubſect. 
This may be one, but there is, per- 
haps, another more dangerous man- 


1 
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ner of infection, by the breath. of - 3 | 


the diſeaſed taken in by a by-ſtand- 
er, eſpecially in the laſt moment, 
ſeizing the ſtomach, and fixing a 
malignity there. For it is upon this 
ſcore, that thoſe who are infected 


do preſently complain of an extreme 


pain and nauſea in the upper ari- 


fice a 


word poi ſon. 


ſtructive. 
known. 


Cies. 
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fice of the ſtomach, Herein lies the 
difference of contagion from the 
firſt invaſion of mali t diſeaſes ; 


- the effects of the one are the cauſe 


and beginning of the other; and, 
therefore, it is no wonder, if, though 
the ſymptoms of the former are, by 
a gradual increaſe, wrought up to 


their height, they do, however, in 


the latter, even at the very firſt, 
diſcover their ill-nature and vio- 


lence; and, like a reinforced enemy, 


by ſurer ſtrokes, make quicker diſ- 
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P oltum, mountain poley, a ſpe- 


cies of Teucrium. 


patch. And this is undoubtedly the 


reaſon for the great increaſe of fu- 


nerals in plagues, in that one death 


is thus added to another. 
After all that is ſaid above on 


peine, the word poiſon ſeems to be 


a relative term only; what are call- 
ed p0;/ons, have, in thgir reſpective 
inſtances, ſalutary effects; they in- 
jure by miſapplication. It is diffi- 
cult, 11 not impoſſible, to define the 
hat alone is properly 
called poi ſan, or to be conſidered as 
abſolutely a poiſonous ſubſtance, 
which at all times, in any quantity, 
and on all occaſions of applying it, 
would, without exception, be de- 
Such a ſubſtance is un- 


This ſubject of poiſons is v 
difficult to inveſtigate ; it is abſtruſe 
in its nature, and important in its 
conſequences. ' As yet very little 
has been ſaid that is ſatisfactory; it 
well deſerves the attention of the in- 
genious. 


 Poiſen T1 ee. See Ampyris. 


the length o 


Polium Creticum, tree · germander, 
or poley of Candia. | 
olianthes, tuberoſe, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany.” There is one 
8 4 15 5 | 
Pollen, expreſſes ſomewhat in a 
finer powder than what is common- 
ly underſtood by Farina. In Botany, 
it means the fine duſt contained 


within the anther, . and ſecreted 


therein, for the impregnation of the 
germen. ; | „ 
Pollex, the thumb, or great toe. 
See Digitus. It exprefles alſo the 
fourth degree in the Linnæan ſcale 
for the of plants: 
the firſt joint of the 
thumb, or a Pariſian inch. See 
Menfura. | \ 
Pollution, Nocturnal, is an invo- 


luntary emiſſion of ſeed, from too 


Polarity. That property of the 


magnet, or of a piece of iron, to 
int towards the poles of the world, 
is thus called. 


Palemonium, Jacob's ladder, or fl 


Greek valerian, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates five ſpe - 


Poley, i. e. Polium, + 


great a turgeſcency of. the ſeminal 
veſſels, or from the ſeed's being too 
thin and irritating, or from a weak- 
neſs of the poſts | | 
Polyadelphia, from woxus, multus, 
many, and a pg, Frater, a brother, 
the eighteentli claſs in the ſexual 
ſyſtem of Linnæus: it includes 
oſe plants which bear hermaphro- 
dite flowers with three or more ſets 
of ſtamina united at their baſes, as 
in hypericum. There are four orders. 
Polyandria, in the Linnæan 1yſ- 
tem of botany, a claſs of plants, the 
thirteenth in order, conſiſting of 
ſuch as bear hermaphrodite flowers, 
furniſned with many ſtamina or 
male parts, fixed into the receptacle. 
Polyantlos, or Polyaniſiumę from 
od vg, multus, many, and v bog, flos, 
a flower, is any plant bearing many 
owers. 

Polychreflon, miuyensoc, ad mult 
uttlis, the ſame as Polypharmacon, a 
medicine of many virtues,*or that 
will cure many diſeaſes, It hath 


therefore 
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therefore, been conceitedly given to 
many preparations and compoſi- 
tions, which have been far from de- 
ſerving ſuch encomium, and ſome 
of which yet remain in the common 
diſpenſatories. s 


Polyclreſtrum, Balſamum, i. e. bal- 


fam of guaiacum. 

Polycnemunm, a genus in Linnæus's 
-botany. There is but one ſpecies, 

Polydipfia, excels of thirſt. 

Polygala, milk-wort, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
thirty-eight ſpecies. 

, Polit 2 era, the milk- vetch. 

Polygamia, in the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem, a claſs of plants, the twenty- 
third in order. The term ſignifies 
plurali of marriages. This claſs 
produces either upon the ſame or 
different plants hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, and alſo flowers of one ſex only, 
either male or female; or flowers 
of each ſex; and the latter receiv- 
ivg impregnation from, or giving it 
to the hermaphrodites, as their ſex 
happens to be, the parts eſſential 
to generation in the hermaphrodite 
flowers do not confine themſclves 
to the corteſponding parts within 
the ſame flower, but become of pro- 
miſcuous uſe, this is the reaſon of 
giving this title to this claſs. 

 Pylygon, from webe, multus, and 
von, angulus, is a figure of many 
Ades. | 

Polygonatum, Solomon's-ſeal. It 
is the Convallaria Palygonatum, Linn. 
Polygonum, knot-grafs, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
thirty-one ſpecies, 

Poly, (Graſs.) See Hyſopifolia. 
Polygynia, from wokug, multut, 
many, and yur, mulier, a woman, 
one of the orders in the Linnæan 
ſyſtem, Where there are many ſtyli, 
which are conſidered, in the ſexual 
ſyſtem, as the female organs of ge- 
neration. | 
 Polymeriſma, 


ſupernumera 
Iimbs, or parts. 5 85 F 
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Polymmia, a genus in Linnæus's 
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botany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 
" - o * 44 


cies. b ; 
Polymorphos, multiform, an epi- 


thet for the Os Splenoides. 


Volypelalous, from webe, many, 


and eiruXo, a leaf, many leaves. 
Thoſe plants are ſo called, whoſe 
flowers have many leaves. 
Polypodes, aYvme3:;, wood-lice. ' 
: een poly pody, a genus in 
Linnæ 
lices, or ferns. He enumerates ſe- 
venty-eight ſpecies. Ph 
 Polypoay, i. e. Polypodium. 


Polypody, (Branched.) See Dry- © 


opteris. 8 Cs. 
Polypremum, Carolinian 9 
genus in Linnæus's botany. 
enumerates but one ſpecies. 
Polypus, movuwe;, having many 
» . . * 
feet, ſigaifies any thing in general 


5's botany, in the order N. 


- ot; 


with this property, as the milli- 


pedes, though there is another ani- 


mal to which it is more particularly 


applied, deſcribed by Aldrovandus; 


but figuratively it is transferred to 
ſomething in an human body, as a 
ſwelling in the hollow of the noſ- 
trils, called often a Sarcoma; many 
inſtances- of which are. to be met 


with in the hiſtories of phyſic ; but 


it is more latterly alſo applied to a 
tough concretion of grumous blood 
in the heart and arteries, ſome- 
times adhering to the coats of the 
veſſels where it is formed, and at 
others not ſo, when it Fcalled Pen- 
dulut. In the Leipſie Tran/attions 
for the year 1684, there is the hiſ- 


tory of a polypus in the kidnies; 


and Ruyſch gives. the figure of a 
fleſhy polypus taken out of the 
womb. : | 
Polyſarcia, wonuoapria, from d- 
Au, much, and oa, fall, corpulence, 
or exceſſive fatneſs. * 
Polyſpermous, from wou, multus 
much, and owgua, ſemen, ſeed. 
"Thoſe plants are thus called which 


have more than four ſe2ds ſucceed- 


X x 
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Ing each flower, and this without 
any certain order or number. Theſe 
Mr. Ray makes to be a diſtinct kind 
of herbs, calling them Herbæ Se- 
nudo Polyſper mæ, where by ſe- 
mine nudo are meant ſuch ſeeds as do 
not put off ſpontaneouſly the inte- 
guments or coverings which they 
either have, or appear to have, but 
fall off covered with it from the 
mother plant. 5 
Pol, tricbum, hair- moſs, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany, of the order of 
Muſci, or moſſes. He enumerates 
five ſpecies. 

Polyureca, (I/churia,) a ſuppreſ- 
non of urine, from a neglect to diſ- 
Charge it. 

Poma Aurantia, the orange. 

Poma Sinenſia, China oranges, 

Pomaceæ, an order of plants in the 
Fragmema Methodi Naturalis of Lin- 
neus. ä | 

Pomaceum, cyder. 

| Pomambre, apples of amber i they 
are artificial, and made of odorifer- 
ous powders. 

Pomatum, from pomam, an apple, 
an ointment wherein apples are a 


confiderable part; but what is now d 


made under name, quite leaves 
them out. 
Pomegranate, See Punica. 


 Pomiferous, from fomum, an apple, 
and fero, to bear: thoſe plants are 
thus called which have the largeſt 
fruit, and are covered with a thick 
hard rind, by which they are diftin- 
uiſhed from the bacciferous, which 
2 only a thin ſkin over the fruit. 
Pormereulla, a genus in Lin- 


næus's batagy. There is but one 


ſpecies. 

Pompholyx, wou@onvt, fighifies a 
drop, bubble, or bladder, contain- 
ing nothing, but vapour, which 
ſeems to be the reaſon why this is 
ſometimes called Vill, or Nikilum, 
_ wothing; becauſe it is a fine ſubtile 
matter that riſes and ſticks to the 


upper part of the furnace in making 


- 


a © © 
braſs. It very much reſembles 1 


tutty, and is frequently called Y/hite 
Turty. It is cooling and drying, 


and uſed as an ingredient in the un- 


guentum diapompholygos. 
Pomponiun, pompony martagon, 2 
ſpecies of Lilium. 2 
Pomum, an apple, in Botany dev 
fined a fleſhy or pulpy pericarpium 
without valve, containing a Caps 
7” "INES | | 
Pomum Adami, a protuberance in 
the fore part of the throat. Some 
fancy to call it by this name upon 
a ſtrange conceit, that a piece of 
the forbidden apple which Adam 
ate, ſtuck by the way, and was an 
occaſion of it. 
Pomun Amoris, a ſpecies of Sola- 


num. 
Pondo, or Pondus, a weight. The 
medical or Troy pound is leſs than 


the Averdypoiſe; but the ounce and 


the dram are greater. The Troy 
pound contains 5760 grains, the A- 
verdupoiſe pound contains 7000 ſuch 
grains. The Troy ounce contains 
489 grains; the Averdupoiſe con- 
tains only 437% grains. The Troy 
rachm contains 60 grains; the A- 
verdupolſe rather more than 27, 

Pond. cuerd, See Potamogeton, Ce 
ratophyllum, and Zannichellia. 

Pons Varolii, Varolius's bridge, 
is a proceſs in the brain thus called 
becauſe Varolins was the firſt that 
took notice of it. 

Pontederia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates five ſpe- 
cies. N | 
Poplar Tree. See Populus. 

Poples, the ham or joint of the 
knee, | 

Poplitea, Arteria. The arteria 
cruralis in paſſing the ham, takes the 
name of Poplitea, which, whilſt in 
the ham, is covered only by the 
integuments. It ends by dividing 
it into the tibialis anterior, and ti: 
bialis poſterior, | 

Poplitea, Vena, The crural vein 

— takes 


1 
- 


takes this name, juſt above the ham, 


and at the lower of the muſcu- 
lus popliteus, divides into the tibia» 
lis erior, and the na. 8 

Poplitens. The [ciatic nerve hav- 
ing reached the ham, takes this 
name; it divides into two branches, 


which ſpread about the whole leg. 


Poplitens, is a muſcle that ariſes 


from the external and inferior pro- 


tuberance of the thigh-bone; and, 
fling over the joint obliquely, is 
inſerted into the ſuperior and inter- 
nal part of the tibia. This aſſiſts 
in bending the leg, and turns it in- 
wards. 3 1 . 
Poppy. apaver. | 
i 8 (Prickly) See Argemone. 
Populago, marſh-marigold. 


cal, | 
Populcon, the name of an officinal 
ointment from the poplar- leaves, 
which are its chief ingredient. Pa- 
racelſus will have it, that this mix- 


ed with oy purging electary, and 


applied to the feet, will operate like 
a carthartic taken in the common 
way. 

Poputus, poplar- tree, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
tive ſpecies. * | 

Populus Tremula, the aſp, or aſ- 
pen - tree. c 

Porana, a genus in Lianzus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. | 

Porella, a genus in Linnæœus's bo- 
tany, of the order Muſci, dr moſſes. 

There is but one ipeæ es. 

| Pori, pores, are {mall interſtices 
between the particles of matter 
which conſtityte every body, or be- 
tween certain aggregates or com- 
binations of them. The molt ſolid 
bodies have fome kind of - cores, 
otherwiſe all would be alike ſpeei- 
fically heavy. Sir Ifaac Newton Has 
ſhewn that bodies are much more 
rare and porous than is commonly 


believed. Water is 19 times lighter, 


N endemical, or epidemi- 
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aad conſequently rarer, than gold: 
and gold itſelf is ſo rare, as very 


readily, and without the leaſt Op- 
polition, to tranſmit the 


ter paſs throu 
ſphere of g 
with water, and ſoldered up. upos 


it: for a concave 


Page a great force, let the | 
queeze through it, and ſtand 


water { 
all over its out-fide in multitudes 
of ſmall drops like. dew, without 
burſting or cracking the gold: 
whence it may be concluded, that 
gold hath more pores than ſolid 
parts, and by conſequence, that 
water hath above forty times more 
pores than parts. The magnet 
tranſmits its yirtues- without any 


diminution or alteration, through 


all cold bodies that are not mag» 


netic, as gold, filver, braſs, glaſs, : 
ight, 


water, &c. The rays of 


let them be either bodies actually 


coming to us from the ſun, or only 
motions or impreſhons upon the 
medium, move in right liges, and 
are hardly ever, unleſs by great 


chance, reflected back again in the 
lame right line, after their impin= - 


gence upon objects; and yet we ſee 
that light is tranſmitted to the 
eateft diſtance through pellueid 
jes, and that in right lines. 
Now how bodies ſhould have pores 
ſufficient for theſe "effefts, may be 
difficult to conceive, but not iazpof< 


. ible; for ſir Iſaac Newton hath 


ſhewn, that the colours of all bo- 
dies ariſe from their particles being 


of ſuch a determinate fize or mag- 


nitude. Wherefore if we conceive 
thoſe icles to be ſo diſpoſed as 
that there is as much poroſity as 
there is quantity of matter; and in 


like manner, thoſe particles to be 
compoſed of others much leſs, and 


that theſe have as much interſperſed 


vacuity or ſpace as their quantity 
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| agneuc _ 
effluyia, and eaſily to adfiit quick» 
ſilver into its pores, and to let wa- 


hath, when filled- 


* 


of matter amounts to; and ſo on 
till we come to ſolid particles with- 
out pores : then, if in any bod 
there be three (for inſtance) of theſe 
ſizes or particles, and that the laſt 
be of the ſolid, or leaſt ſort, that 
body will have eleven times as much 
vacuity as ſolid matter; if four ſuch 
degrees, and the laſt be leaſt and ſo- 
Iid, that body will have fiſteen times 
as much poroſity as ſolidity : if five 
. ſuch degrees, it will have thirty-one 
times as much ſpace as ſolidity: 
and if fix degrees, then it will have 
ſixty three times as much vacuity as 
ſolid matter. And perhaps, in the 
wonderful conformation and fabric 
of natural bodies, there may be other 
Proportions of ſpace to matter to 
us wholly unknown; whence it is 
poſhble there may be yet far greater 
quantities of interſperſed vacuity. 
Porophyllum, a ſpecies of Caca- 


Porphyry, a genus of compound 
ſtones, conſiſting of a baſis, which 
is of a ſtrong compact texture, with 
- detached pieces of feltſpat embedded 

in it, and freely ſtriking fire with 
Wel, 

Porraceous, is ſaid of many things 
reſembling a leek in colour 'or 
ſcent ;' as of the bile, or what is 
ſometimes diſcharged by vomiting 
or ſtool, and appearing of a 'green 
colour. . 
Piorrigo, the ſame as Furfur, but 
is only uſed when the ſcurf is no 
where but on the head, brows, or 
þeard. TED. | 

Porrum, porret, or common leek. 
Linneus includes the Jeek in the 

enus of Allium, . 

-  Porrus, the ſame as Sarcoma, 

Porta. The Vena Portæ was ſo 
called by the ancients, becauſe they 
thought that it brought the chyle 
by its meſeraic branches from the 
inteſtines to the liver, through whoſe 


ſub ſtanc e it is ſpread, As it riſes out 


1 
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of the liver, it receives two. ſmall 
veins from the veſica fellis, called 
Cyftice Gemellz, one from the ſto- 
mach called Gaftrica Dextra; then 
advancing a little to the left, its 
trunk divides into. two branches, 
of which -the leaſt, called Ramus 
Splenicus, goes to the left hypochon- 
drum; and the e called 
Meſentericus, goes to the right. The 
Ramus Splenicus, ſo called, becauſe 
it carries the blood from the ſpleen, 
receives two branches, called Gaf« 
trica Minor, and Major, which are 
ſpread through all the ſtomach. A 
branch of the'gaſtrica major, makes 
the coronariæ : ſtomachicæ at the up- 
per orifice of the ſtomach. It re- 
ceives three branches more, two 
from the qmentum and colon, and 
the third from the pancreas. 
Then the ſplenicus divides into 
two branches; the one ſuperior, the 
other inferior. . 
The ſuperior receives the vas 
breve, 45 ſome other branches 
which come from the ſpleen. 
The inferior receivestwo branches, 
viz, the Epiplors Siniftra, which is 
ſpread through the back part of the 
omentvm, and that part of the co- 
lon which is under the ſtomach, 
The other. branch is the Gaftro- 
Epiplois Siniftra, which is alſo ſpread. 
upon the omentum, and upon the 
ſtomach. It makes ſometimes the 
vena hæmorrhoidalis interna. The 
reſt of this inferior branch comes 
from the ſubſtance of the ſpleen. 
The right branch of the porta, 
called Vena Meſenterica, before it 
divides, receives the gaſtro-epiplois 
dextra, which is ſpread in the o- 
mentum and lower part of the ſto- 
mach; as alſo the inteſtinalis, which 
comes from the duodenum and the 
jejunum ; it receives ſome branches 
from the omentum and pancreas. 
Then the meſenterica divides into 
three great branches Which run 
| betwixt 


P O 
betwixt the duplicature of the me- 
ſenterium; two of them come from 
the right ſide, which divide into 
fourteen branches; and theſe are 
again divided into -an infinity of 
others leſs, which are called Meſe- 
raicæ; they creep upon the jeju- 
num, ilium, cœcum, and part of the 
colon. | 1 

The third and laſt branch of the 
vena meſenterica is ſpread through 
the middle of the meſenterium, to 
that part of the colon which is on 
the left fide of the rectum, down 
to the anus, where it forms the 
hemorrhoidales internæ. See Fe- 
e 8 
Portaguille. See Acutenaculum. 

Portio Dura, I the ſeventh pair 

Portio Mollis, of nerves enter 
- the os petroſum, and there divide 
into two branches, called Portio 

Dura, and Portio Mollis. The por- 

tio dura goes out between the ſty- 

loid and maſtoid proceſſus, paſſes 
thraugh the carotid, becomes a cu- 
taneous nerve upon the face, and 
communicates with the upper max- 
illary nerve. The portio mollis is 
ſpent upon the labyrinth in the ear; 
it enters the meatus auditorius inter- 
nus, and paſſes to the veſtibulum 
and cochlea. | 
Portlandia, a genus in Linnæus's 
. botany. He efiumerates three ſpe- 
cies. | | 
Portland Stone. It is a variety of 
calcareous ſtone, of a finely granu- 
lated ſtructure. 
Porterarium, the duodenum, or 
the pylorus. | 
'  Portulaca, purſlane, à genus in 
the Linnzan botany. He enumerates 
ten ſpecies. 

Portulaca, water-purſlane, a ſpe- 
Seat Frey: 2: 0 
Portulacaria, a ſpecies of Craſ 


ſala, 


Vium, 


Fd 


Portulacaſtrum, a ſpecies of, See- 


( % » f q q 
_* Porus Bilarius, the bile- duct, or 4 


gall- paſſage. See Fecur. 


Porus Opticus. It is alſo called 
Blind Point. It is the point on the 


retina where no object is ſeen. 
- . Porus Reticulatus, a ſubmarine 
production, called alſo E/chara. 
Poſca, vinegar and water mixed. 
Poſitive Levity; See Levity. 
Pofitive Quantities, are ſuch as 
are of a real and poſitive nature, 
and either have, or are ſuppoſed to 
have, the affirmative or 
ſign ＋ before them, which is al- 
ways uſed in-oppolition to the ne- 
gative quantities, which are defec- 


tive, and have this fign — before 


them. h 
Poſopoſa, a ſpecies of Carica. 


. Pofſetum, poſſet. This. is reckon- N 


ed peculiar to the Engliſh. 

Poſtbrachiale, the metacarpus, 
Pofterior Mu ſculus Auris, i. e. Abs 

ductor Auris. * | 


Poſthe, rocbu, the puce· | 


Poſthia, roc, of Galen. It is 


the Ophthalmia Tuberculeſa of Sau- 
vages. It does not appear to be any 
other than that ſpecies of hordeo- 


lum which Sauvages calls the Hor- 


deolum Siro, which is an inflamma- 
tory ſcirrhous tumor on the e 


of the eye- lid. Some ſay it is the 


Hordeolum Grando of Sauvages. - | 
 Poſticus, that is ſituate behind, of 
on the backſide. l 


Ptpofitio, poſtpoſition. When the | 


paroxyſm of a fever comes on later 
than it is expected, it is called the 
Peftpoſition of the Paroxy/m : when 


it begins ſooner, it is called the A 


ticipation. | 
Poſtulates, or demands, are ſuch 


geaſy and ſelf-ewident propoſitions, ' 


as need no explanation or illuſtration 


to render them more plain; as thee. 
a right line may be drawn from one 
point to another, &c. which are of- 


: 


demonſtration. . ' 
Xx3 _ 


ten aſſumed for diſpatch in common 


* 


oſitive 
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| » Potamogeton, pond- weed, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates twelve ſpecies. 

Potatoe. See Batatas. 
© Potatoes, (Indian, ) a ſpecies of 
Dieſcorca. | | 
Piotential Cold, is a relative qua- 

lity, fignifying that ſuch a thing 
is not cold to the touch, but in its 
effects and operation, if taken in- 
wardly. And this is ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the ſize, ſhape, &c. of 
its component particles, which give 
ſome check or retardation to the 
blood's motion, whereby it is leſs 
agitated, and upon which the ſen- 
ſible parts of the body are not fo 
briſkly ſtruck by it : the perception 
of which imminution, or change of 
motion in the organs of feeling, is 
called Cold. Hence every thing that 
leſſens the motion of the blood, with 
relation to the ſenſation before 
made, is cold, and every thing which 
increaſes it, may be called, 

. Potential Heat. See above. 

Potentilla, cinquefoil, a genus in 
Linneus's botany. He enumerates 
thirty-one ſpecies. 

Poter ium, burnet, a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany. He enumerates 
three ſpecies. | 

Patherb. See Locuſta Olitaria. 

+ Pothos, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 
cles. | 

Potis, potion. It is a liquid form 
of medicine, calculated for one dote 

or draught. N 
, Poteſtates, powers, in Pharmacy, 
are from a combination or union of 
the eſſential oils with the ſpirit of 
any plant, wherein it is ſuppoſed 
are contained all its principal vir, 
tues, on which account it has this 
name. | 8 

Powers, in Algebra, the numbers 
arifing from the ſquaring or multi- 
plication, of any number by itſelf, 
and then that product by the root, 
or firit number again ; and the third 

x * f 2 
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product by the root again, and fo 
on ad infinitum :- as 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
&c. where 2 is called the root, or 
firſt power, 4 is the ſquare or ſecond 
power, 8 is the cube or third power, 
16 the biquadrate or fourth power, 
&c, And theſe powers, in letters 
or ſpecies, are expreſſed by repeat- 
ing the root as often as the index of 
the power expreſſes; as à is the root 
or firſt power, aa the ſquare or ſe- 
cond, aaa the cube, and ſo on: 
though ſometimes they are thus 
marked, aa, a3, a4, at, &c. 
owvers, in Mechanics, are the Five 
Mechanic: Powers, which fee. The 
force alſo or ſtrength, brought for 
moving any weight by any engine, 
is called the power, And the deſign 
of Mechanics is to teach men, how _ 
to add ſuch a fitting ſettlement to 
the potuer, as that it may move anv 
weight required, with as much fact- 
lity, cheapneſs, and in as little room 
as may be. F . 
 Poruder-vort, See But. 4 
Praxis Medica, is that part of me- 
dicine which inſtructs us how to 
diſcover a diſeaſe, when preſent in 
the body, or to order the proper re- 
medies for its removal, 
Praxcipitantia, from pracipite, 
to throw down ; theſe are. what 
cauſe- _. | 
Precipitation. This is that pro- 
ceſs by which particles, after hav- 
ing floated, and been ſuſpended 
ſome time in a menſtruum, do at 
length fink to the bottom. 1 this 
ee vr bodies are recov from 
their ſolutions, not in a cryſtalline, 
but in a powdery form. The ſepa- 
ration is effected by the addition of 
ſome other ſubſtance, with which 
either the menſtruum, or the body 
diſſolved, have a greater affinity 
than they have with one another. 
Precipitation, therefore, is of two 
kinds; one, where the ſubſtance 
ſuperadded, unites with the men- 
ſtruum, and occaſions that before 
| diſſolved 


' 
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diſſolved to be thrown down: the 
other, in which it unites with the 
diſſolved body, and falls _ with 
it to the bottom. Of the 

have an example in the precipita- 
tion' of ſulphur, from alkaline lixi- 
via, by means of acids; of the ſe- 
cond, in the precipitation of mercus 
ry from aqua fortis by ſea · ſalt or its 
acid. The ſubjects of this opera- 
tion, as well thofe which are ca- 
pable of being precipitated as thoſe 
which precipitate them, will readily 
appear from the table of affinity, ſee 
Page 30, Thie manner of perform- 
ing it is ſo fimple, as not to ſtand in 
need of any particular directions; 
no more being required, than to add 
the precipitant by degrees, as long 
as it occaſions any precipitation. 


When the whole of the powder has 


fallen, it is to be well edulcorated, 
that is, waſhed in ſeveral parcels of 
freſh water, and afterwards dried 
for uſe. When metals are employed 


as precipitants, as in the purification 


of martial vitriol from copper by the 
addition of freſh iron, they ought 
to be perfectly clean, and free from 
any ruſty or greaſy matter; otber- 
wiſe they will not readily, if at all, 
diſſolve, and conſequently the pre- 
cipitation will not ſucceed ; for the 
ſubſtanceto be precipitated ſeparates 
2 by the additional one diſſolving 
and taking its place. The ſeparated 

wder, oftentimes, inſtead of fall- 
ing to the bottom, lodges upon the 
precipitant; from which it muſt be 
occaſionally ſhaken off for reaſons 
ſufficiently obvious. 

Precipitans Magnum, a name 
the Os Sepiz, 

Præcocia, apricots. 


for 


Præcordia, from pr, before, and 


vt, cor, the heart. The fore- 
of the region of the thorax 1s thus 
called. | & | 


" Pracox, a variety of the Pranus . 


Demeftica, 


rſt we 
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 Pracurferer, drerunners, is by 
9 2 ſome of his ont,” 
ers, uſed for the antecedent fign o 
a diſeaſe. _ ; "s 
Prædiqdtiin, foretelling the future 
events of a diſeaſe. 
Bræparantiu, Vaſa. 
tion, (Parts of, proper to Men? 
Pra 


name for the frontal veins. 


arantes, Jrnæ, an ancient 


Præputium, from præpulo, to lop off _ 


before, the prepuce or fore-ſkin. 


Preſagia, preſages. Fred. Hoff- | 


man obſerves, that three things are 
requiſite to a right pre/ape, viz, iſt. 
That from a due obſervation we are 
able to trace and inveſtigate the ori- 
gins and cauſes of diſorders, in ors 

er to oppoſe them in the beginning 


by proper remedies, or give ſalutary 


directions. adly. That we accurately 


know the various natures of diſeaſes, 
and their differences with reſpect to 
different conſtitutions, that we may 
the better be able to give medicines 
that are capable of removing them. 
3dly. That we be able to form a 


a fight judgment of the operation 


of medicines, and the event of diſ- 


orders. | nk 

Pr e/entatio, preſentation, In Mid. 
wifery, it is the manner in which a 
child offers itſelf in its paſſage into 
the world; and the different preſen- 
tations are donominated — to 
that part of the child which is per- 
celved at the mouth of the womb. 

Præſtigiæ, were certain magical 
inchantments or tricks, wherewith 


ſome pretended to drive away dif- 


eaſes ; but ſuch practice hath been 


deteſted by all rational phyſicians. 
- Prat. Nat. and P. Ne. are ſome- 


times put for preternatural. - 
Prandium, dinner, 
Praſfum, ſhrubby 


hedge-nettle; a 


genus in Linnzus's botany, He 


enumerates two ſpecies, ; 
Precious Stones. See Gemma. 


Prediſpofing 2 that 
2 


cauſe 
which | 
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wuicn 288 a diſpoſition to 
ſome effect that may or may not 
take place. 8 

Prehen/io, the catalepſy. 

Premna, a genus in Linnœus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 

Premnon, *7p:ar0v, the extremity of 
the white of the eye. 

Prenanilies, wild lettuce, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany. He enume- 
rates nineteen fpecics. 

Prefoyte, woc HN, from metoCv, 
ſenex, old, is a diſtemper of the eyes 
which old people are moſt ſubject 
to, wherein the globe of the eye falls 
ſo flat, that the viſual rays paſs the 
tetina before they unite, whereby 
there can be no diſtinct viſion, ſince 
the diſtin baſe falls too far off be- 
yond the retina: This defect is, 
therefore, to be helped only with 
convex glaſſes or ſpectacles, which 
will make the rays converge ſooner, 
and if they 'are well fitted, exactly 
on the retina. | 

Preſſura, inflammation of the 
finger-end, from the effect of cold. 

It is an inſtance of Pllogeſis Erythe- 
ma, of Cullen. | 

Priapiſmus, wi ,“, the ſame 
as Lentigo, is a continued erection 
of the yard, from 5 

Priapus, c D t, which ſome- | 
times ĩs put for the human penis. 

Prickly Cap. See Hydnum. 

Prick-Madam, a ſpecies of Sedum. 

Prick<cood, a ſpecies of Cornus; 
alſo a name of the European ſpin- 
dle- tree. 5 ö 

Prinæ Vie, firſt paſſages. Thus 
the ſtomach and inteſtinal tube are 
called. FS | 

Primroſe, See Primula. 

Primroſe-peerleſs, a ſpecies of Nar- 
CN. f 2 

Primroſe tree, a ſpecies of Oeno- 
thera, which ſee. * 

Primula, primroſe, a genus in 

Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
ten ſpecies, | 
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Prince Rupert's Metal, i. e. Tome 


bac. | 3 
Principia, principles, or elements. 
It is plain, that the common matter 
of all mixed bodies is the ſame; 
and that the matter which compoſes 
one body, in no reſpect differs from 


that which compoſes another, but 


in figures and bulks, and what 
from thence ariſes: and therefore 
in the moſt ſtrict ſenſe there can 
be but one univerſal principle, viz. 
matter. 
Bat as compounded bodies, un- 
der the management in Chem/ftry, 


appear reſolvable into parts ſeem- 


ngy homogeneous and fimple ; 
thoſe parts have been contended 
for by ſome former chemiſts as true. 
principles, They are termed, - 1. 
ſpirit, or mercury; 2. ſulphur, 
or oil; 3. falt; 4. water; or 
hlegm ; and, 5. earth; but very 
improperly ;. the three firſt being 
evidently reſolvable into more ſim- 
ple parts. An inflammable ſpi- 
rit being an attenuated oil, united 


with a portion of water, by means 


of an acid; and a volatile alcaline 
and an acid ſpirit heing thoſe pe- 
culiar falts diſſolved in a quantity 
of phelgm, ſulphur, or oil (unleſs, 
by theſe terms, as is ſometimes 
the caſe, among modern chemiſts, 
is underſtood the phlogiſton or in- 
flammable principle) are alſo re- 
ſolvable into more ſimple parts, 
ſulphur being the inflammable 
principle united with an acid; and 
oil, the ſaid principle united with 
water by means of an acid. Salt, 
the third principle, is a combina- 
tion of earth with water, into which 
all ſalts by proper management 
may be reſolved. - The two laſt, 
therefore, can alone with propriety 
be termed principles. We Bal here 
tranſcribe what the celebrated 
Mr. Macquer, ſays upon this ſub- 
W . 
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The odject and chief end of 


chemiſtry,” obſerves this author, 
6 js to ſeparate the different ſubſtan- 


ces that enter into the compoſition” 


of bodies ; to examine each of them 
apart ; to diſcover their properties 
and relations; to decompoſe thoſe 
very ſubſtances if poſſible ; to com- 
pare them together, and combine 
them with others ; to re-unite them 
again into one body, ſo as to re- 
produce the original compound with 

all its properties; or even to pro- 
duce new compounds that never 
exiſted among the works of na- 
ture, from mixtures of other mat- 
ters differently combined. But this 
analyſis, or decompoſition of bo- 
dies is finite; for we are unable to 
carry it beyoud a certain limit. In 
whatever way we attempt to go far- 
ther, we are always ſtopt by ſub- 
ſtances, in which we can produce 
no change. which are incapable of 
bein refotved into others, and which 
ſtand as ſo many firm barriers ob- 
ſtructing our progreſs. To theſe 
ſubſtances we may, in my opinion, 
give the title of Principles or Ele- 
ments; at leaſt, they are really ſuch 
with regard to us. Of this kind 
the principal are, earth, water, air, 
and fire. 
ſon to think theſe are not the firſt 
component parts of the moſt ſim- 
ple elements of matter; yet, as 
we know by experience that our 
ſenſes cannot poſſibly, diſcover the 
principles of which they are them- 
ſelves compoſed, it ſeems more rea- 
fonable to fix upon them, and con- 
ſider them as fimple homogeneous 
bodies and the principles of the 
reſt, than to tire our minds with 
vain conjectures, about the parts or 
elements of which they may con- 
fiſt; ſince there is na criterion by 
which we can know, whether we 
have hit upon the truth, or whe- 


immediatel 


For though there be rea- 


* * 
/ 


6 
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fore, continues he, conſider theſe 
four ſubſtances, or the principles or 
elements. of all the various. com- 


pounds, which nature preſents to 


our enquiries :- becauſe of all thoſe 


we know, they are in fact the moſt *. 
ſimple; and becauſe all our de- 


compoſitions, all our experiments 


on other bodies, puny prove that 
they are at laſt re 
primary parts. 


to all bodies: there are even ſome 


mixts in the compoſition of which 


olvable into theſe 
Theſe principles do 


not enter in the ſame proportion in- 


this or that particular principle is 


not to be found. Thus air and 


water feem to be wholly excluded 
from the texture of metals: at 


leaſt all the experiments hitherto: 
made on them ſeem to eſtabliſh this 
opinion. The ſubſtances compoſed 


ed ſecondary principles; becauſe in 


reality their ſeveral combination 
with each other, the interchangeables 


coalitions that take piace between 


them, conſtitute the different na- 


tures of all other bodies; which as 
they reſult from the -union both of 


of theſe firſt elements 
(ſuch as oils and falts) may be call- 


v 


primary and ſecondary principles, - 


are properly intitled to the name of 
Compounds or Mix.. 
For a more particularenquiry in- 


I * 
- 


to the nature of theſe primary. prin- 


ciples, ſee the articles. Air, Earth, 
ater, and Phlogiſton. 4 


Prinos, winter-berry, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 

two ſpecies. i 
Prinut, a Le of Quercus. 
Prionitis, thorny- barleria. 

Privativi, diminution of the 


ſynonymous with Dy/e/thefte.. 
Privet. See Liguſtrume -*_ 
Privet, (Mock.). See Phillyrea. 


ſenſes. In Cullen's Ne/ologygit is 


* 
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ther the notions we have formed 
are mere fancies, We ſhall, there: 
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Probe, fforn probo, to try, is a ſur- - 


geon's inſtrument to ſearch wounds 
and cavities. 


Problem, HAN, is a propoſition 


which relates to practice, or which 


* 


propoſeth nos, to be done, as 
to make a cirele pats through three 


grven points not lying in a right 
lin R 


. — a 
Probeſcit, æe goss, a ſnout : this 
is moſt ſtrictly applied to the trunk 


of an elephant, but is uſed alſo for 


* 


| ure ſeveral 


* 


5 


3 


/ 


the ſame part in every creature that 
bears any reſemblance thereunto. 
Procardion, the pit of the ſto- 
mach. . | 
, Procataric, MporaTAPRTING;, and 
Procatarxts, Tpoxatapticy from 
EcoxaTaexu, antcgredior, to go before, 
is the pre exiſtent cauſe of a diſeaſe, 
which co-operates with others that 
are ſubſequent, whether internal or 
external, as anger, or heat of climate, 
which bring Lach an ill diſpoſition 
of the juices as occaſion a fever; 
the ill diſpoſition being the immedi- 
ate cauſe, and the bad air the proca- 
tarctic cauſe. | 
Proceſſus, from procedo, to go out, 
otuberances or promi- 
nences of the bones and other parts 
of the body, diſtinguiſhed according 
to the parts they are in: as 
Proceſſus Ciliaris. See Ciliare 
Ligamentum. . 
' Proceſſus Mammillaris. So the ol- 
factory nerves are called, 
Proceſſus Peritonæi, ard 
Proceſſus Vermiformis, &c. which 


fe under their reſpective names; 


as alſo Apophyſis. 
Procidentia, the miſplacing a ſoft 
, To that it is obvious to the 
fight or to the touch, or both, 
Procidentia Ani, the falling down 
of the anus, from procido, to fall 
down; it is alſo called Prolupſus 
Ani, and Exitus Ani. It is a relax- 
ation of rhe ſphincter to ſuch a de- 
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gree, that the internal villous coat 
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of the inteſtine turneth out and bear« 
eth down, making a ſwelling pro- 
portionably. 050 * 
Procidentia Uteri, the falling 
down of the womb. Different ſpe- 
cies of this diſorder are thus diſtin- 
guiſhed ; 1. Relaxatio, @ bearing 
dowon, or deſcent of the womb : it is 
when the womb deſcends down to 
the middle of the vagina, or even 
with the meatus urinarius. 2. Proci- 
dentia, the precipitation, or falling 
out of the womb : it is when it deſcends 
to the labia pudendi. 3, The Pro- 
lapſus, the precipitation or falling 
out through the labia pudendi. 4. 
Inverſio, or Perwerfio : it is when 
the womb is not only forced out of 
the body, but is alfo turned inſide 
cut. 5. Retroverſio, which ſee. X 
Procidentia YVaging. The degrees 
of this diſeaſe are different; but 
when a part of, or all the vagina 
appears through the pudenda, it 
may be called a Prola & ; when it 


deſcends to the labia pudendi, it 


may be termed a Procidentia ; and 
when not ſo far, a Relaxation. | 
Procidentia Vefice Urinarie. The 
inverſion of the uterus never hap- 
pens without the bladder being diſ- 
placed; they get dowp to the peri- 
nzum, and there make a protuber- 
ance. , 
Prockia, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. He hath but one ſpecies, 
Procreation, is every ſpecies be- 
getting or propagating its own like- , 
neſs by generation. 
rocralgia, inflammation, with 
pain of the anus. 
 Proflitis, i. e. Proctalgia. 
Proctoleucorrica, the ſame as 
Proforrhkea, but ſo named from the 
diſcharge reſembling that of the 
whites. 1 
Proctorruqa, a mucous flux from 
the external hamorrhoidal veſſels : 
| it 


# 122 , * * 
. 
t is ſometimes ſtreaked with blood; 
and is accompanied with itching and 
heat about the anus. 


Prodromas, pogo, is uſed in va- 


rious fenſes, but chiefly by phyſi - 


cians for any one diſtemper that is 


often the forerunner of another, as a 

vertigo is frequently the prodromus 

of an apoplexy. | 
Production, the ſame as Proceſ- 


lus. * * 


K . * 


Prægumene, wponys fru. As ap- 


plied to medicine, it is the prediſ- 
poſing cauſe. The ſame as Proca- 
tarctic. „ 

Profluvia, fluxes attended with fe- 
ver. In Dr. Cullen's Neſology, it 
is an order in the claſs Pyrexia. 

Profluvium, a flowing, is any 
kind of flux, or liquid evacuation. 
| Profluvium Alvi vel Fentris, a 

flux of the belly: it is a diarrhea, 

or a dyſentery. | 
' Profiuvium Urine, i. e. Diabetes. 
. Profunda | Brachit Jena, vel Pro- 
funda Superior. It is a branch from 
the. baſilica vena, ſent off from it 
below the neck of the os humeri, 
and near the hollow of the axilla: 
it runs along the ſide of the brachial 
artery, and — itſelf in the adja- 
cent muſcles. . 
Profundus Muſculus, the ſame as 


| Perforans. 2 5 bs 
Profuſio, paſſive hemorrhage, 
| ſuch as happens from wounds, &c. 


and not the effect of fever. Dr. 
Cullen places this, genus of diſeaſe 
in the claſs Locales, and order Apo- 
cenoſes, 16 885 | 

Prognofis, mpoyrwor, from woe, be- 
fore, and yuworw, to know ; whence 

Prog noſtica Signa, are figns by 
which we know the event of a 
diſeaſe, whether it ſhall end in 


life or death, or be long or ſhort, 


&c. | 
Progerminus, is applied by M. A. 
deverinus, to ſuch abſceſſes, as ariſe 
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rather from, a redundancy of hs 
mors, than putrid matter, as nuſh- 
rooms ſpring out of the earth. 
Progleffis, 
the tongue. ws; ih; 
Protibens, the ſame as contradict- 


ing. | 


3 
Prejectiles, are ſuch bodies as 4 


being put into a violent motion by 


any great force, are then caſt off or 


let go from the place where t 
received their quantity of motion, 


and do afterwards move at a diſtance . 


from it, as a ſtone thrown out of 
one's hand, or by a ſling, an ar- 
row from a bow, a bullet from a 

n; A.. | 4 73 

There has been a great diſpute 
about the cauſe of the continuation 
of the motion of projectiles, or 
what it is that makes them move 
after they part from the force that 
began the motion. The Peripa- 
tetics will needs have it, that the air 
deipg by the motion of the hand of 


the flinger, &c. put into a mol - 
violent agitation, and forced rapidly . . 
to follow the motion of the ſtone, *® 
while it is accelerated in the hand 


of the flinger,- doth, to prevent a 


vacuum, preſs with all due velo- __ 


city after the ſtone when it 

from the hand, and thruſts it for- 
wards as long as it can. But this 
account ſeems very unconceivable; 


and there needs nothing more to 


ſolve the motion of projected bo- 


dies, but only to conſider, that all 
bodies being indifferent to motion 


or reſt, will neceſſarily continue the 


ſtate which they are pu tinto, un- 


leſs they are forced to change it by 
ſome other force impreſſed u 

them. Thus, if a body be at reſt, 
ſo it will eternally abide, if nothing 
move it; or if it be In motion, 15 
it will eternally move uniformly oi 
in the ſame right line, if nothing ſtop 
it. Wherefore when 4 ſtone is put 
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| Into any degree of motion, by the 


rotation of the arm of the man 


that flings it, whatever degree of 
velocity it had acquired when it 


parted from the hand,. the ſame it 


© would ever after keep if it moved in 


vacuo, and had no gravity. But 
= SÞecauſe it hath a tendency, as all 


bodies (by the law of nature) 
have towards the centre of the 
earth, and is alſo reſi ſted by the 


air all along as it goes, in propor- 
tion to its velocity, it plainly fol- 


lows, that it muſt. needs be both 
continually drawn downwards, and 
alſo continually retarded in its pro- 
ſive motion forwards, and con- 
8 at laſt fall down to the 
earth, and ſtop. g 
Projection, is a term uſed by the 
chemiſts for ſuch a change as fer- 
mentation makes in bodies, that is 


brought about inſtantaneouſly, and 
chiefly takes place in the proceſs for 


making the philoſophers ſtone, if 


they are to be regarded. 


ProjeFura, an apophy ſis. 
Prolabium, pro, before, and labi- 
um, the lip, the red part of the lips. 
 Prolapſus, i. e. Procidentia. 
Prolific, from proles, offspring, 
and facto, to make, ſomething that 
has the qualities neceſſary for gene- 


rating. 


Proliferous Flowers, in Botany, ſo 
termed when one grows out of the 
other. | 
Pronation. When ſpoken of the 
hand, it is when the thumb is turn- 


ed towards the thigh; ſo then, if 


the body is laid on its back, the 


palm of the hand will be down- 1 


wards. - 


Pronator, from fronus, which de- 


notes the poſture of lying with the 
face downwards. The word prona- 
tor is an epithet added to the names 
of ſome muſcles, and ſigniſies the 


A cin of the part they affiſt. 


- 
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Pfrunator Radii Quadratus, is & 
muſcle of the radius, which ariſeth 
broad and fleſny from the lower and 
inner part of the ulna; and paſſing 
tranſverſely over the ligament that 
joins the radius to the ulna, is ſo 
inſerted into the ſuperior and exter- 
nal part of the radius; which it 
begs to pull inwardly, with the 
Pronator Radii Teres, which is a 
muſcle, ſome call alſo” Pronator Fu- 
perior Rotundus, and ariſeth fleſhy 
from the external extuberance of 
the os humeri, where thoſe bending 
the carpus and fingers do, ariſe; 
and firmly adhering to the flexor 
carpi radialis, it deſcends obliquely 
downwards to its fleſhy inſertion a 
little above the radius, in the mid- 
dle, externally : its uſe is to move. 


the radius inwards. / 


Propagation, the ſame as Procre- 
ation, which ſee ; it is alſo uſed-by ' 
the alchemiſts, for the increaſe or 
greet of metals, as Libavius in- 
orms us. 4 22 

Propage, a ſhoot or r; 
ſeed of 3 firſt Ascovered by 
Linnæus in the year 17 50. | 

Prophaſis, wpopaory i. e. Proca- 
tarctic. «4 

Propliylactica, wpoPurantinn, Is t 
part of medicine which prevents the 
attack of diſeaſes, from we«Pvaaocu, 
preſerve, to preſerve. : 

Propolis, w αο 0 —m.ſů, bee - bread. 

Propoſition, is any thing pro- 
poſed to be proved; and in Mate- 
matics or Phyſics is generally called 
either Theorem or Problem, a 
Proptoſis, wpoπτ tv eig, i. e. Staply- 
ma. 

Prora, the occiput. 2 
Proræ Sutura, the lambdoidal 
ſuture. £ e 

Proſarthrofis, i. e. Adarticulatio. 

Preſerpinaca, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. ere is but one 
ſpecies, 

| 3 Pro- 
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| Profojis, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Proſtatæ, wpaorata, from woo, be- 
fore, and ic to and, the proſ- 
tate glands. 1 (Parts 

roper to Men. 
7 a ſuppoſitory. 
Proſtlieſis, poο e a 
it ſigniſies the ſubſtitution of artifi- 
cial parts. ; : 

Protea, à genus in Linnæus's 
botany, He enumerates ſixty- one 
ſpecies. 1 5 

' Prothefis, adding artificial parts, 
as the applying a wooden leg, &. 
Protractor, is an inſtrument uſed 
by ſurgeons to draw out any foreign 
or diſagreeable bodies from a wound 
or ulcer, in the manner as the. for- 
ceps. ; 

Protuberance, any elongation, or 


extenſion of a.part whether natural 


or not, as the_apophyſes of the 
bones, and the like. | 

Pruna, the prune. It is alſo a 

name for the carbuncle. 

Pruna Gallica, common or French 
prunes. 

Pruna Brignolenſia, the Brignole 
lum. So called from Brignole in 
Provence. Theſe two are varieties 
of the Prunus Domeſtica, Lin. 

Prunella, ſelf-heal, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
four ſpecies. ; 

Pruniferous, are ſuch trees or 
ſhrubs, whoſe fruit is pretty large 
and ſoft, with a ſtone in the mid- 
dle; in which kind the flower ad- 
heres to the bottom of the baſe of 
the fruit. | 

Prunus, the plum, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
twenty-two ſpecies. The Prunus 
domeſtica is retained in the Phar- 


macopcia, its fruit the Pruna gal- 


lica enters into the compoſition of 
the Electuarium e Senna. The 


Conſerva Pruni Sylveſtris is re. 


* 


In Surgery, 


OY 
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tained in the college Pharinaco- 


ia. 2 a 
Prunus Sylveftris, the black - thorn, 
or ſloe-buſn. 
no/a, Lin. | 
Prurigo, a violent itching. ® 
Pruritus, a violent Aue the 


iich, or any dryneſs and roughneſs 


of the ſkin, cauſed by ſharp hu- 
mours, which ſtag 
rode the miliary glands, 

Pruffates, are ſalts formed hy the 


union of the Pruſſic acid, or colour- 


ing matter of Pruſſian blue, with 
the different alkaline, earthy, and 
metallic baſes; there are twenty+ 
four ſpecies enumerated in 


Chem, 

Eſell.ſinus, ſtammering, or a faulty 
articulating and uttering of words. 
Of this defect Dr. Cullen diſtin- 
me ſeven ſpecies : 1. P/ell;/mus 

e/itans, when there is difficulty to 
pronounce the firſt ſyllable of fome 


words, and which is not effected but” 


by frequent repetition. 2. P/ellif- 
mus Ringens, in which the letter R 


is aſpired, and ſounded as if it was 
3. P/elliſmus Lallans, in 


doubled. 
which the letter L ſounded too 


liquid. 4. P/elliſmus Emolliens, in 


which the hard letters are ſounded 
too ſoft, and the letter 8 is too 
much uſed. 5. P/elli/mus Balbuti. 


It is the Prunus pi. 


te in, and cor- 


M. 
Fourcroy's Elem. of Nat. Hiſt. and 


ens, in which, from a too large 


tongue, the labial letters are tua 


much heard. 6. P/elliſnus Achei- 
los, in which the labial letters are 


with difficulty uttered. 7. P/ellife 


mus Lagoſtomatum, in which, from a - 


faulty palate, the 

are all pronounced, | 
Eſellotis, i. e. Pſelliſmus. 
Pſeucrolufion, bathing in ſalt wa- 

ter ö Bo 


guttural letters 


P/endes, falſe, or baſiard. Henes 


the word Yds, or pſeudo, with 


which many, names begin, | 
| e 


6 * 


8 I : r 
* 
_ po 
43 « * 
£ by , 
: 3 
8 


1 4 


| any 


+ Pendipecacuenha, the white ſort 


of ipecacuanha. 


Pſeuuo-Acacia, falſe acacia, a 
ſpecies of Rsbin:e. : 
 Pſeudo-Acarus, falſe acorus, or 
yellow water-flower de-luce, a ſpe- 
cies of Iris. | 
Pſeudo-Afthma, an aſthma ex- 
cited by an abſceſs, or a vomica in 


the lungs. 


Pſeudoblepfis, falſe viſion, by 
which things are ſeen that do not 
exiſt, and things that are ſeen, are 


- ſeen differently from what they 


really are, Of this genus of diſeaſe, 
there are two ſpecies; 1. Hſeudo- 


" Glepfis Imaginaria, which is when 


2 ſee, as it were, fire flaſhing 
ore their eyes, &c. 2. Eſcudo- 
Blepfis Mutans, as when ſingle things 
are ſeen double, &c. | 
Pſeuds-Capficum, red-berry bear 
ing nightſhade, winter-cherry, or 
Amomum Plinii, a ſpecies of Solanum. 
Pſeudo Caſſia, i. e. Folium, or In- 


a dian-leaf. 


Bſeudo-Chamepitys, a ſpecies of 
Teucrium. 

Pſeuds-China. falſe China- root 
a ſpecies of Senecio ; alſo a ſpecies 


of Smilax., » 


P/eudo-Coperus, baſtard cyperus, à 
ſpecies of (Carex, | 
 Pſeudy-Cytijus, a ſpecies of Vella. 
P fudo-Diclamnus, Cretan baſ- 
tard-dittany, a ſpecies of Marru- 
bium. | 
_ Pſeude-Medicys, one who pre- 


' tends to be a phyſician, who is not 


really ſo and fo of many other 
things. | 

 Pſeudoplatanus, the greater ma- 
ple, or falſe ſycamore ; it is a ſpe» 


- cies, of Acer. | 


.  Phida, or P/idium, pomegranate- 
In ; | | 


f Phdium, guajava, or bay-plum, 


- genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
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 * Pfilothron, Cabos, is an external 
form of pry tag to take away 
y; ſignikying the 


hair from the 
ſame with Depilatory, which ſee. 
' Philothrum, 1. e. Bryonia Alba. 
Eſoæ, Yoas, the names of two pair 


of muſcles in the loins. Accord- - 


ing to Galen, Pollux, &c. the loins 
were called \bozi. | 


Pſoas, Yeoa;, is a muſcle that 
ariſeth from the internal ſide of the 
tranſyerſe proceſſes of the vertebrae 


of the loins, within the abdomen ;_ 


and 3 upon part of the in- 
ternal ſide of the ilium, it is inſerted 


into the lower part of the little tro · 


chanter. - 

Pfogs Parvus, ariſes fleſhy from 
the inſide of the u vertebræ of 
the loins, and it hath a thin and 


broad tendon, which embraces the 
gſoas of the thigh, and which is 


inſerted into the os innominatum, 
where the os pubis and ilium join 
together. Ol 2. 
Pfophos, Yopo;, crackling, or rat» 
tling of the bones. 4 
Pfora, apa, a ſcab, or tetter, a 
kind of itch. 
Poralca, a genus in Linnæus's 


botauy. He enumerates twenty- 


three ſpecies. 4 
Pforiafis, a ſpecies of itch which 


affects the ſcrotum, from f 


the | ſcrotum is alſo unuſually 
hard. | 
Pjorica, Jweme, are medicines 
good againſt ſrabs, and cutaneous 
eruptions, particularly the itch. 
Bforophthalmia, Up,, from 
Nera, feab, and deem: cye, an 
itchy or ſcurfy diſorder of the eye- 


lide, which renders them ſore, and 


ſometimes ſcabby. 


thoſe medicines which ſuddenly 
raiſe the ſpirits, in faintings, and 
the like: as | | 
Hſiclolegia, qui, is any 
treatiſe 


P/zchagogica, S0 Schneider calls | 


a wHl wh 


do an excre 


2 6 "\- 


** a 


lis de Anima Brutorum, from Jun, 
anima the foul. © 

P/;chotria, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates four ſpe- 


cis 
Pfyclrolutrom, , is the 
cold bath, or waſhing in cold 


water 5 much uſed by ancients 
to reſtore t he tone of the parts after 
warm bathing, and to give a firm- 
neſs to the body. 

P/;drachia, Juana, pointed 
white puſtules or tumors of the ſkin, 
containing a ſerous humour. Tral- 
lian ſays, lib. i. c. F phlyctœnæ, or 
ſmall watery puſtules, when ſeated 
on the head, are called P/ydrachia. 

 Pjjllium, branching plaintain, a 


ſpecies of Plautago. 
Ptarmos, agu, JSneezing ; 
whence 


Ptarmica, are the ſame as Ster- 
nutatories, medicines which excite 
ſneezing. | 

Ptarmica, common ſneeze-wort, 
" gooſe · tongue, a ſpecies of Achil- 
td. 

Ptelea, ſhrub trefoil, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. Heenumerates 
two ſpecies. _ | 


Pterygium, TTapuyior, from lego 


ala, a wing, is applied to ſeveral 
parts of the body, which have any 
reſemblance to wings ; as the pte- 
rygoides, which are Teſcribed under 
Aliformgs Muſculi, which ſee, It is 
alſo a term given by ſome ſurgeons 
mT of fleſh round the 

fingers, or toes, as js often occaſi- 
oned by whitlows, alſo a film on the 
eye called a web, 
Pteris, brakes, and female fern, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany, in the 
order of F\lices, or ferns. e enu ; 
merates twenty-three ſpecies. 

Pteris Aquilina, female fern, or 
brakes, a ſpecies of Pitres. 

Pierns, i. e. Qs Calcaneum, 
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treatiſe of the ſoul, as chat of Wu- 


J. 


. 


* 


*, ; 


5, a genus in Linnaus's | 
He enumerates five ſpe- SA 


Pteroc 
botany, # 
cies. 3 5 
Prerocephalus, a ſpecies of Scabi- 


Pteronia, a genus in Linnausd 


— 


botany. There are ſeventeen ſpecies. 


Prerota, a ſpecies of Fagara. 


Pter zgoidaeus Externus. . Ariſes 


from the ala externa, and from the 
neighbouring parts of the os ſphe- 


* 
M5 


noides, and is inſerted into the neck” 
of the condyle of the lower jaw, 


and likewiſe into the cartilage of the 
condyle, which cartilage is hollow- 
ed, to move upon the tuberoſity of 
the os temporis. | 


Prerygoid agus, Internus. It riſes 


from the cavity between the lamellos 


of the proceſſus pterygoidzus, and 
is inſerted into the inſide of the an- 
gle of the lower jaw : it lies on the 
inſide of the lower jaw, almoſt as 
the maſſeter does on the infide, being 
of the ſame figure with it, only it 
is ſmaller and narrower. | 
Pterygoideeus 
daus Internus. - 
Pterygoidæus Minor, i. e. Ptery+ 
goidcens Exteruus. = 


Prerygoideus Proceſſus, from _ 


Mayor, i. e. Prery- | 


- 


pus, 2 and 99, Ferm. Ses : 
F, | "7's 


Sphenoides "_ 
Pterygo-Palatinm, i, e, Sphene- 

pterygo-Palatinus. * 
Fierygo-Plaryngæi, from rr, 


a wing, and @aguyt, the throat. It 


is a name of the Cephalopharyng aus, 


In the edge of the internal alæ of the 


: 15 hy ſes pterygoidæi, theſe muſ- 
— 


riſe, then run back ward, and 
are inſerted into the linea alba of thg 
pharynx. | K. - gg 


Pterygo- Sraphylinns 5 uperior. The 


muſcles which bear this name are 


only the external portions of the 


* 


eee 


Prerygo-Stephylinus. Inferior. They » 


are inſerted at ons extremity inta 


the 


of 


— * 
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che uncus pterygoidæus, and by the 


other, into the ſeptum, near t 


uvula. IT 

Priloſc, re, a baldneſs of 
the eye-laſhes, from a callous thick- 
Ening of the edges of the eye-lids, ſo 


t it is a complication of a mada- 


roſis, and a hard lippitude. 

Ptiſana wel Ptiſſana, rica, 
@riooam, from wlcow, to decorticate, 
bruiſe, or pound, ptiſan, or ptiſſan, 


* e is barley deprived of its 


ulls, or pounded barley, becauſe 
formerly the barley was decorticated 
by pounding, after having ſteeped it 
a little in water, and then it was 
dried. A 
: Ptoſes, tumors cauſed by protru- 
on. 
Profs, errwos;, from re, to fall. 
It is a deſcent of the upper eye-lid, 
either on account of a palſy of the 
muſcles which ſhould elevate it, or- 
a flux of humours which depreſs it. 
+ Ptyaliſm, mrvanou. 
Ptyalon, ruten, 


5 Piyſma, and 


* 
- 


4 


Ptyſmagogue,are all from ava, ſpuo, 
o ſpit, and therefore, expreſs every 
ſuch diſcharge, whether it amounts 
uite to a ſalivation or not. Dr. 
Cullen places the Ptyali/m as à 
a genus in the claſs Locales, and or- 
der Apocenoſes. : 
Pubes, is the external part of the 
denda, or parts of generation in 
oth fexes, and which, in adult 
perſons, is covered more or leſs 
with hair. X 
Pubeſcence, in Botany, is the down 


br hair with which plants are co- 


vered. 


' Pubis Interofſcum Ligamentum. : 4 


is a ftrong triangular membrane, 
fixed by two of its edges in the in- 
ferior branches of theſe bones, all 
the way up to their common ſym- 


bas hv the third edge, which 1s the 


* 


weſt, is looſe: and this whole 
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(the one of which comes 


py: 
membrane, the middle of which is 
perforated by a particular hole, is 
ſtretched very tight between the two 
bones, and under their cartilaginous 
arch, to which it adheres very 
cloſely. 
Pubis Os. See Offa Innominata. 
Puccoon, See Sanguinaria. 
Pudenda. See Paris of Genera. 
tion proper to Men or Women. 
Pudenda Arteria, i. e. Pudica 
Arteria. | | 
Pudendagra. So ſome have call- 
ed the venereal diſeaſe ; pudenda, 
from pudor, ſhame, Others define 
it to be, pain or uneaſineſs in the 
genital parts of men or women, 
ſomewhat reſembling a diarrhoea, 
but withbut adyſuria. Dr. Berdoe 
aſſerts, in his E/ay on the Pudenda- 


gra, that it is diſtin from the ve- 


nereal diſeaſe, and alſo, that it is 
proper to women, but that a wo- 
man labouring under it, can com- 
municate ſome inflammatory ſymp- 
toms to the penis of a man, who 
cohabits with her. Mild antiphlo- 
giltic treatment is all that is re- 
quired. 

 Pudica Arteria. 
tween the pyriform muſcles and the 
ſpine of the iſchium; it runs down- 
wards between the two ligaments, 
om the 
tuberoſity of the iſchium to the ſa - 
crum, and the other from the 
ſpine of the iſchium to the ſa- 
crum,) on the inſide of the tubero- 
ſity : as it goes on, it gives ramitl» 


cations to the anus, which are call- 


ed the external hazmorrhoidal, and 


then goes to the crura penis. 2 


Pudica Externa Arteria. 
Cruralis. , 

Pudice Externæ Venæ. As the 
crural vein paſſes from under the 
ligamentum Fallopii, it ſends out 
branches to the inguinal glands, the 
muſculus pectinæus, and the parts 


See 


It comes out be» 
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F 
. of generation; theſe are c-lled\Pu- Pn ex ia, an apople x. 
0 lice Externe, and they communi- Pulſatilla, paſque-flower,aſpecies' © * 
2 cate with the pudicæ internæ. of Anemone. r 
p Pudice Interna, Lenæ. The veins  Pulſatlla N.gricans, It is the 
i that ſpread about the parts of gene- Anemone Pratenfis, Lin. CN . 
4 ration, are thus called: they are Pulſat. on, ane *. 


Pulſe. Beſides what bas been ſaid 
under Artery (which ſee) it is ne- 
ceſſary to be acquainted with the 
differences of pul/es. An high pulſe. 
is either vehement or ſtrong, but if 
the dilatation of the artery does 
not riſe to its uſual beight, it 18 
called « low. or weak pulſe; but, 
if between its dilatations there paſ= 
ſes more time than is wont, it is 
called a h.] pu e; but, if leſs : 
time, it is called a quick pulſe : 


branches from the venæ hypogaſ- 
tricæ. | | 

Puerilis Morbns, the epilepſy. 

Puerpera, ſtrictiy ſignifies a wo- 
man juſt after 3 or in child- 
bed; though ſome ule it for them 
while pregnant. 

Puerperilis, Febris, This is called. 
Epiplo:tis, Omentitis, Omenti Inflam- 
matio, and Childbed-fever. Dr. 
Cullen places it as a ſpecies of Peri- 
2 ball. See Lytoperdo 

Puff-ball. y 1. 

1 ball, (Common.) See Boviſta. 

Pugil. It is the eighth part of a 


again, if the coats of an 
feel harder than uſually from any 
cauſe whatſgever, it is called an 


*" 


handful. a hard pulſe ; but if, by any contrary _ 
Pulegium, 88 a ſpecies cauſe they are ſofter,” then it is "i 
of Mentha, The college have re- called a 7 t pulſe + ſo that there 


tained a ſimple water, called Aqua 


are, of uſe to be known, ſix dif- 
Pulegii, and a ſpirituous water, call- 


* 


ferent kinds of pulſes, to wit, an 


ed Spiritus Pulegii. high and a low pulſe, a quick and a 
Pulicaria, ſmall flea-bant, a ſpe- Mom pulſe, and a hard and a oft 

cies of Inula. pulſe. If there are ſuch as a wif? 
Pulmonalis, Arteria. See Artery. and an heavy pulſe, yet they are not 
Pulmonalis, Vena. See Veins. diſtinguiſhable enough to be of any 


Pulmo, the lungs. See Lung. moment to a phyſician; for a_pul/e 


Pulmonaria,, lung- wort, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany. He enume- 
rates ſix ſpecies. | 

Pulmonaria, a name for the Mu/- 
cus Pulmonarius, and for a ſpecies of 
Hieracium. 


Pulmonaria, Arteria, & V. ena. 


See Lungs. 

Pulmonarius, lung-wort, a ſpecies 
of Lichen, 

Palmonia, i. e. Peri Onig. 

Pulmonary Veſſels, are all thoſe 
veſſels which pals through the lungs. 


Pulpa, pulp, is the ſoft part of 


fruits, roots, or other bodies, which 
is extracted by infuſion, ox boiling, 
aud is paſſed through a ſieve. 


is ſw,ft when an artery continues 


in its height of dilatation a leſs 


time than .uſual, and . jeavy. when 


ter time; but that difference 


is impetceptible to the finger. For 


there are 3600 pulſes in a man of , 


moderate health within the com- 


paſs of an hour, fince every pul/e 


anſwers to the ſecond of a minute 
and ſome 


the fides of an artery take before 
they come to their utmoſt dilatation, 
al another part of that ſpace in 
which they fall back to their natu- 
ral capacities; all which muſt be 


within the ſecond of à minute, 


Yy the 


or 


of that ſecond muſt 
be allotted for the ſpace of time 


* 


— 


PU 
the 3600th part of an hour. From 
hence it is plain, that ſuch a part 


of a ſecond of time as is allotted 


for the duration of the utmoſt di- 
latation, muſt be ſo ſmall, that we 
cannot, by the touch of our fin- 


$2 Kue diſtinguiſh any to be leſs. 
| h 


en an unequal and intermitting 

pulſe are only ſpecies of a guick 
and a /bow pulſe : for if the quick- 
neſs or ſlowneſs be always uniform 
to itſelf, it is an equal pulſe ; but, 
if it be not uniform to itſelf, then 
it is unequal and intermitting. 

Pulfion, is the driving or impel- 
ling any thing forward, from pello, 
to drive. See Attraction, and Elec. 
fricity. ö | 

Pulvinaria, cuſhions made wit 
chaff, in which is mixed ſome me- 
- dical ingredients coarſely powdered. 

Pulvis Fulminans. See Fulmi- 
nating Powder. 
Pulverixation, from pulvis, po- 
der, is the reducing any thing to 
powder. ; 
- © Pumex, pumice-ſtone. It is found 
in volcanoes: The beſt is of a white 
or greyiſh colour. 
Pumilea, a ſpecies of Turnera. 

Pumpelmoes, the great fhaddock- 
orange- tree, a variety of Aaran- 
tum. 

. * Punpion. See Pepo. 
Puncticula vel Pundicularis, i. e. 
Petechialis Febris. % 
Punctum Aureum. It is when a 
» Hernia of the inteſtines is reduced, 
an inciſion is made through the ſkin 
and membrana adipoſa, quite down 
to the upper part of the ſpermatic 
veſſels ; then a golden wire is to be 
fixed and twiſted, fo as to prevent 
the deſcent of any thing down the 
tunica vaginalis. 

Pun#um Lachrymale. See Carun- 
culæ Lackrymales. _ 
*  Punttum Saliens, the leaping- 
point, that ſpeck in the egg which 
zs called the Tredale, and is obſerved 
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firſt to have motion in the formation 
of the chick, is thus called, 
Pun#ure, from pungo, to prick, is 
any wound made by a pointed m- 
ſtrument. 2 3 
Punctura Aurea, i. e. Punctun 
Aureum. 

Punica, pomegranate, a genus in 
Linnæus's 255 He 3 
two ſpecies. | 

_ Puorrhea, a purulent diſcharge 
from the belly. 


Puoturia, white, mucous, or pru- 


rulent urine. 
Pupilla, the pupil. See Eye. 
Purgantia, purgatives ; and 
Purgation, from purgo, to cleanſe, 
to purge. See Cathartics. 
Purgatorium. In Paracelſus it is 
a name for any diſeaſe. 
Purging-Salt, (Bitter,) a genus 
of neutral ſalts in the order of 
earthy neutral falts. It” conſiſts of 
1 alba, and the vitriolic 
acid. 5 A 
Purification, the ſame as Depu- 
ration, the making any thing fine, 
or clearing it from rok or feces. 
Purple Apple, a ſpecies of An- 


Nona. | 
Purple, (Samian,) a ſpecies of 
mis, | 
Purpura, a name for the miliary 
fever; alſo the fpotted fever; the 
ſpots are ſymptomatic only. 


Purpura Alba, a ſpecies of erup- | 


tion to which men with a phlegma- 
tic plethora are inclined. 


urpura Scorbutica, It is the 


Herpes of Vogel, the Parpura of 


Hoffman, and the true Serpige of 

ſome other writers, 

Purpura Uriicata, i. e. Urticaria. 
Purparata, i. e. Petechialis, Fe- 

bris. SO | 

Purſlane. See Portulaca. 


Purſlane-tree, (Sea.) See diri- 
plex. 


Purſlane, (Water.) See Pephis, 


and Portulaca. 3 
| Puru- 


Fw: 5 


„R + 


Purulent, what is turned into 


matter, as in the ſuppuration of a 

tumor; as, re | 
Pus, ſignifies any thing ſuppuras 

ted into matter. | 


Puſtulz, puſtules. The eruptions 


in the ſmall-pox, or oy thing of 

that kind, are thus called. 8 
Puſtule Oris, the thruſh; 
Puſturia, i. e. Pyuria. 


Putrefattion, from putris, or pu- 


tredo, rottenneſs, and facio, to make. 
Putrefaction may be conſidered as a 
ſpontaneous analyſis without heat ; 
or a ſubſidence and laceration of the 
particles of bodies, by the weight 
of their maſs, and by the dilatation 
of the fluids they contain, but aid- 
ed by the external heat of the at- 
moſphere. This ſpontaneous ana- 
yſis diſengages the aqueous, olly, 


and faline principles of which the 


bodies conſiſted. The ſaline ſub- 
ſtance which putrified bodies fur- 
niſh, is always the volatile alkali, 
whether they are of the animal or of 
the vegetable kingdom : hence has 
ariſen the name of Altaliſcent Fer. 
mentation. Beaume. 

Putrid Fever. It is the Synochas 
in Dr. Cullen's No/ology. Under 
this general name may be included 
the plague, ſpotted fever, jail-tever, 
camp- fever, &c. The more mild 
inſtances are of the typhus kind. 

Pycnotica, incraſſating medicines, 

Pyræ, the buttocks. 

Pylorica, Arteria, It is a branch 
of the hepatic artery, which is ra- 
mified on the pylorus, and on the 
cardia, and anaſtomoſes with the 
arteria gaſtrica dextra. 

Eylorita, Vena. Tt is a branch 
from the vena portæ ventralis. 
Sometimes it is only a branch of the 
8 recta: it paſſes over the py- 
orus to the ſhort arch of the ſto 
mach, where it anaſtomoſes with 
the = apy vein thereof. 


 Pylorus, 


* 


om evi a door, and 


\ 


- F 


2 


vpog, a guard, The word figntfi 4. 


2 porter, and thus the Greeks call 
the right orifice of the ſtomach.  : 


Pyoſis, TUWT kk, i: e. Hypopyott. 3 


. Pyracantha, evergreen-thorn, a 


ſpecics of meſpilus. + 

P;ramiadale, Corpus, the ſpermatic 
chord. Some other parts of the bo- 
dy alſo have this name, on account 
of their figure. 

* wes, 3 Muyſculi, are a pair of 
muſcles belonging to the abdomen, 
ſo called, from their reſemblance to 
a proves in figure: they riſe with 
a 


eſny beginning, from the outer 
and upper part of the os pubis, and 


growing narrower and narrower, are 
inſerted in the linea alba, ſometimes 
near the navel. 


are wanting. 5 
Prprenoides, Proceſſus, is a proceſs 


of the ſecond vertebre, thus called, 


from its ſnape, as alſo, for the ſame 


"reaſon Dentiformis, tooih-like pro- 


ceſs. . 5 
P;r anus, from wog, ignit, fire, 
and oe, vinum, wine, is Refiified 


Spirit of Wine, thus called, becauſe 


it is made by fire, or rather rendered 
of a fiery nature, ſo as to be totally 
inflammable. „ | 

Pyrethrum, from 'wup, fire, bes 
cauſe of the fiery heat of the root, 
pellitory of Spaih, a ſpecies of Anz 
themis, The college have retained 
this root in their diſpenſatory. 
Dr̃yrretica, pytetics, from "wwe, fre; 
or heat, ſuch medicines as are good 
againſt fevers: | 


Pyretologia, frotn the fame deri-. 


vation as the foregoing, and Aryuy 
to deſcribe, a diſcourſe upon, or des 
ſcription of fevers. 3 

Pyrexie; from evprroc; febrisy fe 


brile diſeaſes. 


 Pyriformis, Muſculus, is a muſcle 
of the thigh, which receives its 
name from its figure, it is alſo 
called 1liacus Externus, from its 
Ly '% fitua« 


— 
* 


- 


Sometimes one, 
and ſometimes both theſe muſcles 


P V 


tuation: its beginning is round and 
fleſhy from the inferior and internal 


part of the os ſacrum, where it re- 


ſpects the pelvis of the abdomen, 
and deſcending obliquely in the 
great ſinus of the os ilium, above the 
Acute 
joining with the glutæus medius, it 
is inſerted, by a round tendon, in the 
ſuperior of the root of the 

great trochanter. This moves the 
os femoris ſomewhat upwards, and 


# 


turns it outwards. 
| 2 i. e. Marcafite. 
Eyrula, winter - green, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
ſix ſpecies. 5 
Pyrola, (Canadian, ) a ſpecies of 

Cornus. | 

Pyro-lignates, are ſalts formed b 
the union of the Pyro- li acid, 
(fee Acids) with the different alka- 
line, earthy, and metallic baſes ; 
there are twenty-four ſpecies enu- 
merated in M. Fourcroy's Elem. of 
Nat. Hiſt. and Chem. , | 

Pyro-mucites, are ſalts formed b 
the union of the Pyro-mucous = 
. (fee Acids) with the different alka- 
line, earthy, and metallic baſes, 
there are twenty-four ſpecies enu- 
merated in M. Fourcroy's Elem. of 
Nat. Hift. and Chem. 

Pyro-tartarites, are ſalts formed 
by the union of the Pyro-tartareous 


acid, (ſee Acids) with the different 


alkaline, earthy, and metallic baſes ; 
there are twenty-four ſpecies enu- 
merated in M. Fourcroy's Elem. of 
Nat. Hiſt. and Chem. 
Prxyroplorus, from vp, fire, and 
pepe, I bear, a chemical preparation 
poſſeſſing the property of Anf. 
by being expoſed to the air. It 
__ _ eonliſts of phlogiſton and a very 
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proceſs of the iſchium, and 


and , to draw, an inſtrument to 
fetch out the matter from the ca- 


* 


- 


eoncentrated vitriolic acid. On at- 
tracting the moiſture of the air, ſo 
much heat is excited in it as to be- 
come luminous and to burn. | 

- reis, upon, A diſeaſe in which 
there is a burning pain in the epi- 

aſtrium, and at times eruptions, 
with conſiderable diſcharges of wa- 
ter from the ſtomach, that are ſome. 
times inſipid, at others acrid. In 
Scotland it is called the Water Braſh. 
It is alſo the name for a heat in the 
ear, as if from a burning coal. 

Pyrotechny, from mvp, ignis, fire, 
and ven, ars, art, is the art of 
Chemiſtry, becauſe fire is the chief 
inſtrumentthe chemiſts make uſe of, 
Some alſo bave uſed itto ſignify the 
art of Fireworks, 

P, rotics, are medicines that are 
actually or potentially hot, ſuch as 
will burn the fleſh, and raiſe an / 
char, from mug, ignis, fire. | 

Pyras, the pear-tree, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
nine ſpecies. ., 4 

Pyulcon, mouaxor, from vor, pus, 


vity of the breaſt, or any finous ul- 
cer. 
Pyuria, the ſame as Dyſuria Mu- 


cod. 


Pyuria Artlritica, the ſame as 
Glas. 


Pyuria Mucoſa, the fame as Glus. 

Pyuria Viſcida, the ſame as Glus, 

Pyxidatus, cup-moſs, a ſpecies of 
Licken, | 
 Pyxis, xutics. It is properly a box, 
and from its reſemblance thereunto, 
the cavity of the hip-bone, or ace- 
tabulum, is alſo- ſometimes called, 
Os P "yxidis . W 


muſcles of the thigh, the Hy 


iformis, the two Gemini, and t 


Ge of wet are four 
7 


Quadratus, which ſee under their it acteth, it pulls tne jaw down- 


reſpective names. 
uadrageſimus 
day. The ancients fixed on this day 
as the laſt to which acute diſtempers 
could extend, calling all thoſe chro- 
nical which continued lon But 
Dr. James obſerves, that he hath 
ſeen an acute diſeaſe which couti- 
nued fixty days. 
Quadrans, A three-ounce meaſure 
was formerly thus named. | 
2 Muſculi, four- ſquared 
muſcles. See Occipitalis, Muſculus. 
Quadratus Femoris. This muſ- 
cle riſes from the ontſide of the 


Dies, the fortieth 


. "A 
2 


lower edge of the lower jaw, and 
being produced, covers alſo the 
lower part of the cheeks. When. 


wards, 1 
Quadratus Rad. i, ariſes by a broad 
and fleſhy beginning, from the lower. 
and internal part of the ulna; it 
paſſeth over the ligament that joins 
the radius to the ulna, and is in- 
ſerted as broad at its beginning into 
the external and lower part of the 
radius. 

Quadriga, alſo Cataphratta, a 


bandage for the ſternum and ribs. 


Ic is twenty- four feet long, three or 


four fingers broad, with two heads; 
it binds upon the thorax and ſternum - 


more firmly when the ribs are frac- 


tuberoſity of the iſchium, and is tured: the middle is placed on one 
inſerted into the line between the fide of the body, the two heads are 
trochanter maj rand minor, ſerving carried ſo as to interſect on the op- 


to rotate the thigh. 

Quadratus Gene, 1. e. Platyſma 
Myoides. EN 

Quadratus Labii Inferioris, is the 
ſame as Depreſſor Labii Infer:or.s, 
u hich ſee. 

Quadratus Lumborum, ariſeth from 
the poſterior part of the ſpine of 
the ilium, and is inſerted into the 
inſide of all the tranverſe proceſſes 
of the vertebræ of the loins. 
muſcle moveth the body upon the 
loins to one fide, and both together 
help the rectus abdominis in bend- 
ing the body forward. 

 Quadrutus Maxille Inferioris, is 
a broad membranous muſcle, which 
lies immediately under the ſkin. It 
ariſeth from the upper part of the 
ſternum, from the claviculæ, and 
from the acromium : it covereth all 
the neck, aud adheres firmly to the 


+ 
2 


=_  - 


This 


ſite ſhoulder: they are brought 
ack to where they began, and then 
paſs circularly round the body. 
Quadrupedes, from guatuer, four, 
8 feet, are all four · footed 


aſts. 
Quality, ſignifies, in general, the 
properties or affections of any de- 


ing, whereby it acquires ſome par- 
Ka ES Thoſe which 
are r by the ſenſes, as fi- 

re, ſolidity, &c. are called Sex/ibla 
ke This term has, by many 
wr'ters, ſerved for a cover only of 
their ignorance, when joined with 
occult, or any ſuch unintelligible 


adjunct; but a ſounder way of rea- 


7 


ſoning has taught, that all quali- 


* 
by ® 


ties are remitted, or have their pow» .. 


er or efficacy abated, in a duplicate 
ratio of the diſtance from the cen» 
tre of the radiation, or exertion of 
© I 


— — — — eo wo 


H +0005 - all 


the quality. Any quality of the 
body is ſaid to, be vitiated, when 
any ſenfible diſpoſition thereof is 
hurt ; though this phraſe is prin- 
Cipally uſed with regard to colour 


and ſinell. 


Quantity of Matter, in any body, 
is its meaſure ariſing from the joint 
conſideration of its magnitude and 
denſity: as if a body be twice as 
denſe, and take up twice as much 
ſpace as another, it will be four 
times as great. And this quantity 
of matter is beſt difcoverable by the 
abſolute weight of bodies, 

Quantity of Motion, in any body, 
is its meaſure ariſing from the joint 
conſideration ot the quantity of mat- 
ter, and the velocity of motion of 
that body : for the motion of any 
whole is the ſum or aggregate of the 
motion in all the ſeveral parts. And 
though in a body twice as great as 
another, moved with an equal velo- 
city, it will be double; yet, if the 
velocity be double alſo, the gu- 


tity of the motion will be quadruple. 


See Laws of Motion, of Nature, 
Gravitation, Attraction, &c. 

Quantity, Negative. See Negative 
Quantity, | 

Quantity, Poſitive. See Poſitive 
Quantity. 
L. PI. Quantum Placet, as much 
as you pleaſe. 

Q. Y. Quantum vis, as much as 


you will. 


Q. S. Quantum ſuffcit, as much as 
ſuſficeth, 

Quartana Continua, continued 
quartan. The paroxyſm returns 
every fourth day, after previous 
f andiculations and horripilations, 
but does not very exactly obſerve its 
p* riod ; nor when the paroxyſm a- 


:tes, d es it totally, internut, hut 


is only railder op the intermediate 
days than in that on which the pa- 
roxy |.appens, The heat is alſo 


% 


preternaturally intenſe, the pulſe 
increaſed, the appetite languid, the 
ſtrength low, the mouth dry, the 
head. giddy, the ſleep reſtleſs, the 
urine red, thick, with a high-co- 
loured ſediment. 

Quartana Duplex, a double quar- 
tan. It is when within four days 
two ſucceeding paroxyſms happen, 
in ſuch a manner that each preſerves 
its proper type and peculiar time of 
acceſſion, alternately correſponding 
to the preceding paroxyſm, and the 
third day only being totally free 
from the fever. 

Quartana Febris, an ague or quar- 
tan, fever: it hath two fits in four - 
days, or two days free from the fit, 
ſo on the firſt and the fourth the fe- 
ver attends, and on the ſecond and 
third it 1s free, the acceſſion of the 
fit is in the afternoon. Dr. Cullen 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the 
claſs pyrexiæ, and order Febres. Tt 
is uſually both more violent and ob- 
ſtinate than a tertian. Sometimes 
a quartan fever is double, that is, 
when the fits come on every other 
time at different hours, and ſo that 
the third day only is free from fever. 
It is called Spurious, when the fit 
begins at any other time of the day 
than about four or five o'clock in 
the evening. The fits return with 
greater regularity generally than is 
obſerved in other ſpecies of fevers, 
The cure is as related for intermit- 
tent fevers, N 

Quartane Legitima, the ſame as 
Quartana : it obſerves its periods in 
its proper returns, which are in the 
afternoon, more exactly than in any 
other ſpecies of fevers. 

Quartana Spur ia, ſpurious quar- 
tan : it hath no certain periods for 
its return, which however is in the 
forenoon generally: the heat alſo 
is greater, and affects the patient 
more than the cold fit does. 2 

Wars 


QU 


Quartarius, a meaſure which con- 
tains about four ounces. 

Quartatio, quartation: it is an 
operation in chemiſtry by which the 


quantity of one thing is made equal 


to a fourth part of the quantity of 
another thing. Thus when gold 
alloyed with ſilver, is to be parted, 
we are obliged to facilitate the ac- 
tion of the aqua fortis, by reducin 
the quantity of the former of theſe 
metals to one fourth part of the 
whole maſs, which is done by ſuffi- 
_ ciently increaſing the quantity of 
the ſilver, if it be neceſſary. Some 
extend this name to the operation of 
parting. | 

Quarture, i. e. Quartatio. 

Quartz. It is a hard vitrifiable 
ſtone called alſo Quartzoſe Stone. It 
is found both with ores and without 
them. According to Cronſtedt, it 
always forms hexagonal priſms, 
pointed at one or both ends when 
there has been no interruption to its 
* cryſtallization; and tifis cryſtallized 
quartz is rock cryſtal, which, like 
the uncryſtallized guartæ, is colour- 
leſs or coloured, tranſparent or 0- 
pake. See Di#, Chemiſtry, ad edi- 


tion. In Peoffilogy, the quartzoſe flone 


is an order in the claſs of ſtones: 
the characters of this order are, that 
it is a-foffil body, ſtriking fire with 
ſteel, and either tranſparent or fi- 

red, and of a ſolid ſtructure.— 

f the tranſparent quartz, called 
Quertzoſe Cryſtal, are the various 
yes ſtones, as the diamond, ru- 

, &c, According to Mr. Edwards, 
the characters of quartzo/e-cry/tal are, 
that it is a guartzo/e fone, which is 
well diſtinguiſhed from the other 
foflil bodies of the order of quartz, 
being neverproperlyinveſted withan 
outward cruſt, clearer than flint and 
agate, frequently figured : agate and 
flint never or ſeldom having proper 


$gures; not breakibg in ringlets 
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like flint, pt wanting the delicate 
a rance of agate, and being b 
3 of 1 diſtingulthed 
from all other foſſil bodies. 
Quaſfh, Lignum, quaſſi-wood. This 
wood is ſo called from a negro, who 
was named Qu: he lived at Surt- 
nam, and uſed it medicinally he had 
great ſucceſs by giving it in fevers 
of the malignant, intermittent, and 
putrid kinds. It is the Quaſſia a=. 
mara of Linnæus. The wood hath 
no ſmell, is very bitter, and ſtrong- 
er or more concentrated than that 
of any one medicament yet known ; 
it is quite void of ſtipticity. The 
college have introduced the wood, 
the bark, and the root, into their 
diſpenſatory. | wy 
Quatrio, the aſtragalus, 
uercera, i. e. Epialos, 
uercus, the oak-tree. It is the 
Quercus Robur, Linn. The com- 
mon Engliſh oak- tree. It is a com- 
mon fareſt- tree, and known in all 
parts of Europe: the bark is a 
ſtrong aſtringent, moderately bitter, 
having no particular ſmell; with's 
ferrugineous ſolution, it ſtrikes an 
inky blackneſs. The college have 
introduced the Oak-bark, into their 
diſpenſatory. | WES 
Querous Marina. See Kal;. 
Quid pro quo, the ſame as Suc- 
cedaneum, when one thing is made ; 
uſe of to ſupply the defect of an- 
other. | 
Quiztales, diſeaſes in which the 
voluntary and involuntary motions, 
and the ſenſes, are diminiſhed; 
Quina Quina, the Peruvian-bark. 
Quincunx, a five-ovnce meaſure. _ 
Quingue folium, alſo called Pen- 
taphyllon, common cinquefoil, five- 
fingers, or five-leaved graſs. It is a 
trailing p'ant with ſerrated leaves, 
ſet five together on long pedicles: 
it is perrennial, grows wild on clayey 
grounds, and flowers in June. 
{ Yy 4 Quin= 
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Qui ia, plantain, becauſe 

5 4 * ve ſtrings or nerves in each 
car. ; 
Quinguina, the Peruvian-bark. 


3 ſame as Angina, which 


FN Quinta Eſſentia, -quinteſcences ; 
- they are made hy add ng to any eſ- 
ſeatial oil twelve times its quantity 


of pure alcohol of wine, and ſhak- 


ing tem together ſo that the oil 
may not appear, If theſe are diſ- 


filled in a cloſe veſſel. with a fire of 


go degrees by Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter, te alcohol will riſe with 
only the prefiding ſpirit of the oil; 
and if with care the thinner part is 


ſeveral times ſeparated from the 


thicker, by repeated gentle cohoba- 
tion, the alcohol wil at length be 
ſo impregnated with thoſe oily ſpi- 
rits as to appear to be almoſt pure 
ſpirit itſelf, leaving a groſs exhauſt- 
ed oil behind. Dry guinte/cences 
are made by diſſolving an aromatic 
dil in alcohol of wine, then adding 


to them ten times their weight of 


| Tugar, finely powdered, then placing 


RA 
them in a proper place and veſſel for 
exhaling the ſpirit from the ſugar, 
but preſerving it from beiag loſt, 
Thus the ſu-ar will remain dry, 
but with the virtues of the aroni.(ig 
oil in it. j. in a glais of wine, is 3 
good cordial, | 


Quintana, an ague, the paroxyſm 
of which returns every fifth day ; 
the ſecond, third, and fourth are 


free from fever. 
. Quifquilium, a grain of chermes. ' 
Quotidiana Continua, the contl- 
nued Quor dian of Vogel, is the 
continued Quartan of Cullen. 
Quo id ana Febris, a quotidian 
fever: it intermits, but returns e- 
very day, and that generally carly 
in the morning: when the fit _ 
proaches at any other time of the 
day, it is called Spur iout, or Ano- 
malous, Dr. Cullen places this ge- 
nus of diſeaſe in the claſs Pyrexiæ, 
and order Febres, The blood is 
more denſe in this ſpecies of inter. 
mittents than in any other. 
Quoridiana Soporoſa, i. e. Terti 
ana Carotica. | 


R. 


Is put at the beginning of pre 


* ſcriptions, for Recipe, take. 
© Rabies, i, e. Hydrophobin, When 


from the bite of a mad dog the pa- 


tient hath a defire of biting, the ca- 
nine madneſs is called Raves. 

- © Racemus,. à cluſter, ſuch as a 
bunch of currants, or a ſtalk divi- 
ded into ſeveral branc: es, ſuſtain. 
ing each a flower, or fruit, as is 


. ſeen in currants. 


'_ * Rackialgis, i. e. Colic, particular- 
ly. the colica Pictonum. 


Rackialgia Pictenum, i. e. Cilica 


duces j it. 


Rackialgia ab Adiapneuſtia, i. e. 
Colica Pictonum. 
- Rachialgia Traumatica, i. e. Co- 
lica Pictonum. | 
Rachite, or Racliæi, the muſcles 
belonging to the bac. 5 
Rach lis, paxirie. So Dr. Gliſ- 
ſon calls it, from gage, ' the /pine 
of the back, becauſe he ſuppoſes 
a fault in the ſpinal marrow pro- 
The rickets. This dif. 
order is alſo called Cyrtongſus. In 
ſome countries it is alſo called the 
Englih Diſeaſe, though it is much 
more frequent elſe N it did 
„ not 
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not appear in England till about 


the middle of the ſeventeenth cen- 


tury, rom whenee it is ſaid to have 
ſpread over all Europe, and whence 
it got the name of Engliſh, It is a chro- 
nical diſeaſe, and a ſpecies of Cachexy. 


Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſ- 


eaſe in the claſs Cachexie, and the 
order Intumęſcent x. He diſtin- 
ora two varieties: 1, Rachitis 


implex, when there is no other diſs. 


eaſe. 2. Rachitis cum aliis Morde 
Conjuncta, when the whole habit is 
affected, but more particularly the 
heads of the bones or joints, with 
their ligaments or cartilages, and 
alſo the whole cranium. | 

Uſually the ſubjects are children, 
from ſix months to fix years of age, 
though ſometimes its attack is not 
before the ſixth year, or even af- 
ter, 

Children wha cut their teeth late, 
are diſpoſed to this complaint. 

Rachitæ. i he ſemiſpinal muſcles 
are thus called by ſome. 

Racofis, pixurr;, excoriation of 
the relaxed ſcrotum. - 

Radizus, from radius. 
N Radiæus Muſculus, i. 
is, 

Radius Externus, i. e. Extenſor 
Carpi Radial... ä 

2 Internus, is the ſecond 

muſcle of the wriſt, and ariſes from 
the internal extuberance of the hu- 
merus, and upper part of the ulna, 
and ſtretching along the radizs, is 
inſerted into the firſt bone of the me · 
tacarpus that ſuſtains the fore · finger, 
and with the cubiteus internus, 
bends the wriſt. They have their 
name from radius. 

Radial:s, i. e. Ratlizus. 

Radialis, Arieria. It is a branch 


e. Radla- 


pf the humeral artery: it runs 


down the ſide of the radius, covered 
dy the ſupinator longus: at the 
wr'ſt it divides into two, one of 


which paſſing over the palm of the 
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hand, is loſt in the fleſhy part of 
the thumb: the other paſſes on and 
between the metacarpal bone of the 
3 _ the firſt bone of the 
umb plunges into the palm, and 
forms a fore of arch there 
Radiaius, Muſculus. * See the Ex- 
tenſor and the Flexor Muſcles, * 
Radialis, the nerve ſo called. See 
Cervicalig. „ fo 
Radialis, Externa, (Yena), when 
the cephalica has reached the bend 
of the arm, it divides into two prin- 
cipal branches, one is called the 
Radialis Externus : it ſpreads about 


and along the fore arm. 


Radiation, ſignifies the caſting. 
forth of beams, rays of light, or 
any ſubtile hn from a centre, 
radius ſignifying any line from ſuch - 
a point, . . 
Radical Moiſture, is a term that 
ſome have had ſtrange notions a- 
bout ; but if it be limited to any 
intelligible ſignification, we can 
underſtand by it nothing elſe but 
the maſs of blood, which is the 
promptuary from whence all other 
fluids in a human body are de- 
rived, | T I 
Radication, in Botany, denotes the: 
diſpoſition of the root of the plant, 
which is to be conſidered in reſpect 
to the aſcending and deſcending cau- 


dex. See Neat. | 
Radicle, is a term am bo- 
tani's, denoting that part of the 


ſeed of a 


lant, which, upon. its 
vegetation, 


comes its root. This, 


in corn, is that which ſhoots forth - + 


in the maltiug, and is called come, 
or from coma, hair, which it 
omewhat reſembles. 624 
' Radicula, a name for the Rapla- 
mus. | e 
Radiola, leaſt rupture - wort, or 
all- ſeed, a ſpecies of Linaum. 
Rad, (Baftard,) i. e. Rapla- 
nus Raphaniftrum. _ . 
Radi, raphanus. i 
e 2 
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Nadi, (Vater,) a ſpecies of Si- 


mbrium. . 

Radius, a bone of the fore-arm, 
which accompanies the ulna from 
the elbow to the wriſt, In its 
upper end it hath a ſmalk cavity, 


which receives the outer protuber- 
- Ance of the humerus. The circum- 


ference of the cavity rolls in the 


Ii mall ũnus in the upper end of the 
ulna. Near its lower end, which 


is bigger than its upper, it has a lit- 
cle ſinus, which receives the end of 
the ulna; and in its extremity it 
hath two ſinuſes, which receive the 
bones of the wriſt. Although the 
ulna and radius accompany one 
another, they touch but at their ex- 
tremities ; for they bend from one 
another in the middle, but are tied 
together by a ſtrong and broad 
membranous ligament. 
per end of the ulna is biggeſt, be- 
cauſe upon it the articulation at 
the elbow is periormed ; but the 
lower end of the radius is biggeſt, 
becauſe upon it only the hand is ar- 


ticulated. The radius moves either 


backwards or forwards upon the ul- 


na, by which means the palm of the 


hand is turned either upwards or 
downwards: which two motions 
are called Pronation and Supination. 
Nor could any other articulation 
have give theſe two motions to the 
hand : for, though an arthrodia ad- 
mits of a motion to every fide, yet, 


we cannot, by that, turn the fore- 


F - 


rt of our arm backward : and 
* uſeleſs the hands had been 
without theſe motions, every one 
may eaſily perceive. This is alſo 
called Focile Minus, the Leger Focile. 
Radius, in Geometry, is the ſemi- 
diameter of a circle. 3 
Radix, is ſtrictly the root of any 
plant or vegetable; and thence, in 
4 figurative ſenſe, radical is fre- 


guently uſed to fignify the principal 


The up- 
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or generative point of any body er 
quantity, as radical moiſture: and a 
number, which multiplied into it- 
ſelf, makes a ſquare, is called the 
root, or radix. Roots are divided 
into different ſpecies : Linnæus di- 
vides them into fibrous, bulbous, 
and tuberous, which he ſubdivides 
into other diſtinctions. * 

Radula, a wooden ſpatula, or 
ſcraper, | | 

Ragged Robbin, flos cuculi. 

Rag fione, a variety of the green 
ſpecies of the Petra PFulgaris : it is 
of a dull greeniſh colour; of a light 
weight, yet of a firm and compact 
ſtructure, and ſomewhat gloſſy ; and 
found in Weſtmorland. Edward 

Ragwort. See C:neraria. 

Rag wort, (African.) See Othonna. 

Ragwort, a name of Senecio. 

Ra:s di ꝓuan Lotex Luſitauis. It is 
the Radix Indica Lojcziana Pharm. 
Edin. Radix Inlica a Foanne Lo- 
pen denominata Gaubii Adverſar. 
cap. vi. the root of an unknown 
tree growing, as ſome ſay, at Goa, 
others ſuppoſe in Malacca, from 
whence it is ſometimes brought to 
Batavia. 68 = 

Rajana, a genus in Linnæus'“ 
botany. He enumerates 'five ſpe- 
cies. 5 
_ Ramenta, are little ſlips, ſhreds, 
or filings of any thing. N 
+ Ramex, an hernia, | 

Ramex Faricoſus, i. e. Hernia 
V aricoſa. | | 

Ramification, in Botany, is the 
manner in which a tree produces 
its branches, with the fituation of 
which that of the leaves is alſo con- 

nected. . 

*  Ramification, is à collection of 
ſmall branches ſhooting out from 
any great one. Thus, in Anatomy, * 


the branchings of an artery, vein, 
or nerve, are called its ramifica> 
tions, from ramus, à bow, or branch, 


Ram: 


- 


: 
1 


bs 


Rampions. See Rapunculus. 
Rampion. See Phyteuma. 
Ramſon, i. e. Allium urſinum. 
Ramus, a branch: it is the divi- 
ſion of a ſtalk or tree: it is called a 
Bough. ö Fe? 

Ramus Inferior, a name of the 
third maxillary branch of the nerves 
which proceed from the fifth pair. 

Ramus Superior, i. e. Fromalis 
Nervus. 

Rana, the frog, or paddock, 

Rancid, is ſaid of all things which 
contract a ſtrong offenſive ſmell by 
keeping, as all fat ſubſtances, 

andia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 

Ranine Arteriæ, and Venæ vel 
Ranulz. See Sublingualis. 

Ranula, the name of a tumor 
ſeated under the tongue: it hath 
been brought to reſemble a little 
frog, whence the name of Ranula, 
though ſome ſay it is thus named, 
becauſe it alters the voice of the pa- 
tient ſo as to make him croak like 
a frog: this tumor is formed in the 
fali vary glands under the tongue, 
and 1s ſeated on either fide the tra. 
num : it is generally of the ſcrofu- 
Jous kind, * 

| Ranule, and, 

Ranulares, are thoſe veins which 
lie conſpicuous under the tongue; 
and this is likewiſe uſed, by our 
ſurgeons, for little ſwellings upon 


the glands about the ſame parts. 


Ranunculus, crowfoot, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, Of ſpecies he 
enumerates forty- four. 

f Ranunculus,, ( Globe.) See Trot: 
ius. . 

'. Ranunculus bulboſus, round-root- 
ed, or bulbous crow-foot. 

Ranunculus Flammula, ſpear;wort, 
or ſmaller water crow-foot. 

Rape, turnep, a ſpecies of Bras 


ca. 1 
 Raphania, the raphany : it is a 


nervous affection of the ſpaſmodic 


\ 


4% cw 15 1 


Linneus. 


tory. 


* 


— - a 


kind, in which there is a violent 
contraction of the joints, with con- 
vulſi ve agitation, great pain at vari- 
ous periods. Linnæus gave the 
name, from its ſuppoſed cauſe, via. 
the ſeeds of the Raphanus Raphaniſ- 
trum. Dr, Cullen places it in the 
claſs Neurgſes, and order Spaſmi. —_ 
Raphaniſirum, charlock, a ſpecies 
of Raphanus. | ; 
Raphanus, radiſh, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
fi ve —— | | 
Raphanus Hortenſis, common gar- 
den radiſh. _ g M7 
Raphanus Rufticanus, alſo called 
Raphanus 'Sylve/iris.. Horſe-radiſh. 
It is the Cochklearia Armoracia of 
The college have re- - 
tained this root in their Diſpenſa. 
It is an ingredient in the 
Spiritus Raphani Compoſitus, for- 
merly called Aqua Raphani Come. 
ſita. 8 | be 
Rapiftrum, Charlock, Chadlock. _ 
Rapunculus, a plant ſo called, from 
the reſemblance of its root to that 
of rapum: in other reſpects, it re- 
ſembles the campanula. 7 
Rapuntium. It is a plant which 
reſembles the campanula in its ex- 
ternal appearance; one ſpecies of it 
bears the flower known by the name 
of Cardinal Flower. TN 
Rapuntium. So Tournefort called 
the Lobelia of Linnæus. 
Rare : a body is faid to be thus 
that takes up more ſpace, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of matter it 


contains, than another does. And, 


Rarefa#ion, is that extenſion of 
the parts of any body, that makes 
it take up more room than it did 


before. See Diſtillation. | 


Raſpatorium, from rado, to ſcrape 
| Raſberry, Ribus idaus. * 
 Raſure, the ſame as Abrafion, or 
any thing done by ſcraping or.ſhav- 
ing, as the raſuræ c. c. and eboris 
are made. „ 
| Reatis, 


3 
A 


8 
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* = Ratio, reaſon, is when two bo- 
dies are compared with one another, 
with reſpect to their bulk. Some 
contine it to the numbers only, and 
called it Proportion, expreſſing by it 
the compariſon of one ſingle quan- 
tity to another. | 
Rattle, red, pediculari® 
' Rattle, jellow, rhinanthus.- 
Rattle Snake Root, (Senega.) See 
Senega. | 
© Rattle Snake Root, Dr. Witt's,) 
3 ſpecies of Prenanthes. 

' Rauceds, and Raucitas, a hoarſe- 
neſs: it is a diminution of the voice, 
ſometimes attended with a preterna- 
tural aſperity or roughneſs thereof: 
the parts affected arc the aipera ar- 
teria, and partic:larly the laryax. 
Dy. Cullen obſerves, it is generally 


2 ſymptom of catarrb, but ſome- 


which ſee. 

Raucitas, i. e. Rauceds. 

Rauvolfia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 
cies. PER 

Ray, is, moſt ſtrictly, a right 
line, drawn, or flowing from any 
point, and is a term moſt uſed in 
optics. 3 

Re- action, from reago, to aft back 
uben, is a term much uſed in Phy- 
fics. See Nature, (Laws of.) 

+ Realgar, a ſpecies of Arſenic Flos, 

f a red colour: it is mineralized 
with ſulphur, is always gloſſy, but 
not always tranſparent. Edwards. 

Realgar, i. e. Orpiment, (Red.) 

"  -  Reaumuria, a genus in Linnæus's 
| botany. There is but one ſpe- 


- Rebis, the alvine excrements. 

_ Receptaculum ¶ Ayli, the receiver of 
the chyle. See Laeal Veins. 
" * Receptacle, in Botany, is the baſe 
which connects all parts of fructiſi- 
ration. It is termed a proper recep- 
zacle, when it only belongs to the 


* 


rts of a ſingle fructification: and 
N 1 8 +, 3 \ 


times it is a ſpecies of Paraplonia, 


- - * 
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a common receptacle, when it con - 
nects ſeveral florets. When from a 


common centre it runs out into 
thread-ſhaped foot-ſtalks, of pro- 
portionate lengths, it is termed an 
Unmbel; and Cyma, when it runs into 
long foot-ſtalks, proceeding from 
the ſame univerſal centre, but with 


* partial ones. 
eceptaculum Chymicum, and, 


Recipient, is the veſſel, which, in 


diſtillation, is made the recciver. 


R-ceptarii Medici; ſo Langius 


calls thoſe who ſet up for phyſicians 
updn the ſtock only of a great ma- 
ny receipts, w.thout being able to 
reaſon about their properties or effi- 
cacies. | 

Recipe, take. It is uſually placed 
at the beginning of preſcriptions, 
aud is generally wrote thus , or 
with the character for tin u, over 
which metal jupiter was ſuppoſed 


to preſide, and ſo is uſed to denote 
the invocation of Jupiter before pre- 
ſcribing | | 


Reciprocation, is when two dif. 


eaſes or ſymptoms alternately ſuc- 


ceed one another. : 
Recrement, ſometimes ſignifies any 
ſuperfluous matter mixed with ano- 
ther that is uteful; and ſometimes 
ſuch fecreted juices in the body ag 
are afteryards of uſe to the aco- 
nomy. . 
 Reerud: ſcent, when any diſtemper 
returns that was gone off; as the pa- 
roxyſms of intermittents. 
EKectiſication, is drawing any thing 
over again by diſtillation, to make 
it yet higher pr finer, | 
Recti- lincal, right-lined ; that is, 
having ſtraight lines. | 
Recii, Muſculi, See Eye. 
Rectum, Inteſtinum, the laſt of the 
large inteſtines called the Rectum, or 
ſtraight gut, is every where covered 


with longitudinal fibres, and hath. 


ſtrong circular ones for expelling the 


feces: it is not furniſhed with 


* 
1 


bands wy 
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bands ns the colon is, nor is it co; 


vered with the peritonæum, as are 


the other inteſtines. 


Reckus, is a muſcle of the lower th 


belly, which ariſes from the ſter- 
num, the extremity of the laſt two 
ribs, and goes ſtraight down to the 
fore- part of the abdomen to be in- 
ſert 
or four innervations, or rather ten- 
dinous coarctations of its fleſhy fi- 
bres, which divide the belly of it, 
as it were, into ſo many diſtinct 
muſcles, It hath veins and arteries, 
which creep on its inſide, from the 
mammillary and epigaltric veſſels, 
which communicate; that the blood 
may return by the mammillary veins, 
when the paſſage is ſtopped by the 
epigaſtric, which are compreſſed in 
women with child. 

Rectut, is alſo a muſcle of the 


legs that ariſeth from the lower part /or Oculi. 
or t 


he ſpine of the ilium, and de- 


ſcending between the two vaſti, is 


inſerted with them. Likewiſe, 
Rectus, is a muſcle that lifts up 
the eyelids. It ariſeth from the 
bottom of the orbit of the eye, 
where the 5 ew nerves pierce the 
cranium, a 
perbus, is inſerted, by a large ten- 
—_ into the border of the eye- 
 Reftus Major, is the third muſcle 


that pulleth the head up or back- 


wards. It ariſeth from the Fpine of 
the ſecond vertebra of the neck, 
and is inſerted into the lower part of 
the occiput. And, 

Re&ui Minor, is the fourth muſ- 
cle for this office, It lies under the 
former, and cometh from the back- 
part of the firſt 'vertebra of the 
neck, and is inſerted below the for- 
mer. 'Theſe are alſo, from their 
office, called Renuentes. | 

Rectus Internus Major, ariſeth from 
the fore - part of the five interior 


tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebra 


in the os pubis. It hath three 


paſſing above the ſu- 
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of the neck, and is inſerted into the 

foremoſt appendix of the occipi- 

tal bone, near ifs great hole. And 
e I 


Rectus Iuternus Minor, lies on the 
fore-part of the firſt vertebra, like 
the rectus minor, on the back-part, 
and is inſerted into the anterior 
pendix of the os occipitis immedi- 
ately under the former. Theſe nod 
the forwards, being antagoniſts. 
to the recti minores. Theſe are alſo 
called Aznuentes. 2 
Refi Laterales, are another pair, 
which come from the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the firſt vertebra, and are 
inſerted near the proceſſus mammil- 
lariss They help to move the head 
to one ſide. e 


Rae Deprimens Ocali.. Gee thee * 
preſſor Oculi, #07 
Rectus Inferior Oculi. See Depreſ- 
Tabus Banter Ses Gracia 
terior. ES. . 
Rectus Anterior, i. e. Gracilis Ans © 
terior . P 
Rectus Attollens, i. e. Geniohyoi- 
daus x 


Rectus Externus Oculi. See Ab. 
ductor Oculi, ERR, 

Rectus Superior Oculi. See El. 
vator Oculi. | 

Recurrent Nerve, is a. branch 
the par vagum, beſtowed upon the 
organs of ſpeech, whence alfo call- 
ed Vocal Nerve; and thus, becauſe it 
deſcends and aſcends again to ſup- 


. 


| ply the muſcles of the larynx, See 


erve. 

- Recurſus, is uſed by Bellini for 
the repetition. of paroxyſms in an in · 
termittent. -* 0 

Red Bud, a ſpecies of Cercis. 
Redintegration : chemiſts thus call 
the reſtoring any mixed body: or. 


matter, whoſe form has been de- ON 


ſtroyed, to its former nature and 
conſtitution. - N 
Red Lead, i. e. Minium. 


RE 
© Redwood Tree, a ſpecies of Ceano- 
thus | 


Reduc; alſo called Redux, or a 
Flux. It is apowder by which cal- 
cined metals or minerals arereduced 
to a regular form. Fluxes are ei- 
ther of the vitreous or of the ſaline 
kind. There are fluxes of a yet 
cheaper kind; ſuch are dried wine- 
lees, dried cow-dung, dried horſe- 
dung, dried river-mud, fuller's- 
earth, iron-filings, pot-aſh, &c. The 
common black flux, ſee in the arti- 
cle Calcinatio. 

Reed. See Arunds. 

Reed, (Indian Flowering.) See 


a. 

Reed, (Burr,) ſparganium. 

Reed, mace, typha. 

Kefection, is the receiving food or 
nouriſhment. 

Reflection, in general, is the re- 
grels or return that happens to a 
moving body, becauſe of its meet- 
ing another ; as the rays of light are 
variouſly reflected by bodies they 
cannot paſs through. 

- Refiuent, flowing back, is gene- 
nally aſcribed to the venal blood, be- 
cauſe that flows back to the heart. 

Refraction, is the incurvation or 
change of determination in the body 
moved, and is chiefly applied to the 
rays of light by the writers in op- 
tics. And, 

_ Refrangible, is whatever is capa- 
ble of refraction. 

-" Refrigeratory, a cooler, is that 
part of a diſtilling veſſel that is 
placed about the head of a ſtill, 
and filled with water to cool the 
_ condenſing vapours ; but this is now 
generally done by a worm, or ſpiral 
pipe, running through a tub of cold 
water.” , 

Regeneration, is uſed in ſo differ- 
ent a manner by the chemiſts, that 
it is hard to ſay what they mean 
by it; but it ſeems to be what ny 
1 by Revivification, which 
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Regimen, government, is uſed fof 
that care in diet in living that is ſuit- 
able to every particular -courſe of 
medicine. | Ss 
Regina Prati, i. e. Ulmaria. © 
Regionalis Morbus, an epidemic 
diſeaſe. 


Regifter, is a contrivance in che- 


mical furnaces to make the heat im- 
mediately more intenſe or remiſs, by 
letting 
veſiel. 

Regius Morbus, the kingly diſ- 
eaſe. The jaundice is thus called, 


but for what reaſon does not well 


appear. 5 

Regnum, is by the writers in Piy- 
fical and Natural Hiftory applied to 
certain claſſes of natural bodies, as 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
r e &c. 


egular, conſtant, and uniform, 


in oppoſition to irregular or anoma- 
lous, which happens to no certain 
courſe or ſtandard; both frequently 
applied to diſeaſes, eſpecially acute 
ones, as the meaſles, ſmall-pox, and 
the like. ä 

Regular Body, is a ſolid, whoſe 
ſurface is compoſed of regular and 
equal figures, and whoſe ſolid an- 


gles are all equal; and of which 


there are five ſorts ; viz. 1. A pyra- 
mid, comprehended under four e- 
qual and equilateral triangles : 2. 
A cube, whoſe ſurface is compoſed 
of ſix equal ſquares: 3. That which 
is bounded by eight equal and equi- 
lateral triangles : 4. 
contained under twelve _ and 
equilateral pentagons : and, 5. 
body conſiſting of twenty equal and 
equilateral triangles. 
maticians demonſtrate, that there 
can be no more regular bodies than 
theſe five. 

Regulus, is the finer and moſt 
weighty part of metals, which ſet- 
tles at the bottom, upon melting. 

Reiteration, 
tion, 


And mathe- 


z 


more or leſs air come to the 


hat which is , 


A | 


the fame as Repeti- | 


* 
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ening any parts or veſſels. _ 

Remedium, ſignifies every thin 
made uſe of in the cure of djſeaſes, 

Remiſſion, is when a diſtemper 
abates, but does not go quite off 
before it returns again, as is com- 
mon in fevers which do not quite in- 
termit. 

Renales, Arteriæ : they are com- 
monly called Emulgents, are gene- 
rally two in number, and go out 
laterally from the tower deſcending 


- aorta immediately under the meſen- 


terica ſuperior, one to the right- 
hand, the 'other to the left: they 
run commonly without diviion, and 
almoſt horizontally to the kidnies, 
into the depreſſions of which they 
enter by ſeveral branches: they 
ſometimes ſend branches to theglan- 
dulz renales, membrana adipoſa of 
the kidnies, and even to the dia- 
phragm. | 

Renales, Glandul.e. See Capſule 
Atra-biliarie. 

Renales, Venge, alſo called Emul- 
gentes, YVeng : theſe ſpring from the 
inferior vena cava, when it arrives 
at the kidnies, into which theſe 
branches are ſent. 

Renealmia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There 1s but one ſpecies. 
Renes, the Kidnies, which ſee. 

Renes Succenturiati. See Kidnies. 

Renitency, ſtriving backwards ; it 
is that reſiſtance which there is in 
ſolid bodies when they preſs upon, 
or are impelled one againſt another; 
or that reſiſtance that any body 


makes on the account of its weight. 


Renovatio, renovation. In Che- 
miſery, it is the reſtoration of a mi- 
neral body to a perfect ſtate, from 
one which is imperfect. 

Renuentes, from renuo, to nod back- 
wards, are the ſame muſcles as the 
Reftus Major and Minor, (which 
ſee,) thus called from their office. 

_ Kepellents. To underſtand rightly 


ZI 
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Relaxation, is a dilatation or ſlack- 


RE 


the operation of ſuch medicines, 
it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that 


g by repelling is meant thoſe, means 


which prevent ſuch an afflux of a 
fluid to any particular part, as 
would raiſe it to a tumor: but to 
know how this may be effected, it 
will be convenient to attend to the 
feveral cauſes which can produce'a 
fwelling, or force out of the veſſels 
any of their fluid contents by ſome 
unnatural diſcharge. 4 
All tumors have neceffarily one 
of theſe in their cauſe; either an 
increaſe of the velocity or quan- 
tity of the fluids, or weakneſs in 
ſome particular part: and ſome- 
times both concur. An increaſe in 
the velocity of the fluids makes 
them more forcibly” puſh againſt 
and diſtend all their parts in their 
circuit: if therefore, any part be 
unequally preſſed, or relaxed by ex- 
ternal injuries, that will be more 
elevated than any other; and for 
want of equal reſiſtance with the 
reſt of the body, will at length re- 
ceive ſuch a quantity of fluid as 
will raiſe it into a tumor, eſpecially 
if any of its veſſels be obſtructed ; 
becauſe the protruſion of freſh mat- 
ter, @ tergo, will continue to add 
thereunto, until the part is upon the 


utmoſt ſtretch, and can hold no more. 


In this caſe, all thoſe means are 
ſaid to be repellent, which check 
the growth of the tumor, and aſſiſt 
the refluent blood in taking up the 
obſtructed matter, and wathing it 
again into the common ſtream. This 
intention is chiefly favoured by eva- 
cuation and revulſion; for what- 
ſoever leſſens the quantity of the 
fluid, will diminiſh the force upon 
the tumefied part. But it concerns 
vs moſt to know how external ap- 
plication to the part itſelf helps to 
this affair. 1 1 
Herein a medicine comes to be a 
repellent, by conſiſting of ſuch ſub- 
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tile parts as may tranſmit ſome of 
them-through the pores, and help to 
render the obſtructed matter more 
fluid, fo that it becomes more eaſy 
to be looſened, and to fall again 
into the circulating current. But 


in this caſe there is a hazard of 


ſuch things likewife putting the ob- 
ſtructed humour into a ferment, 
whereby it ſooner tu ns into pus, 
and then they come under the deno- 
mination of Suppuratives, or Ri- 

What therefore in the moſt 


ſtrict ſenſe is to be reputed a re- 


peller, is that which aſtringes and 
ſtrengthens the part, ſo as to make 
it reſiſt any ſuch lodgment. Tneſe 
are ſuch, whoſe qualities are moſt 
manifeſt in their coldneſs and dry- 


ing properties. But there are ſo 


very few inſtances wherein bandage 
is not better than ſuch application, 
that very Ittie comes o be uſed for 
that purpoſe. In hæmorrhages and 
ouzings out of ferum, ſo as to de- 
form the ſkin, ſimples of this na- 
ture moſtly take place; which an- 
ſwer their ends in aſtringing the fi- 
bres, whereby thoſe apertures are 
ſo cloſed, as not to admit through 


them afterwards any ſuch fluid. 


Some things alſo anſwer this end 
only by ſtimulating the fibres of the 
tumified part, ſo as to give them 
ſudden and forcible twitches, where- 


by. the obſtruction is ſometimes 


looſened and ſhook as it were, away 
into the refluent current. Such a 
fort of motion will be occaſioned by 


the ſudden application of any thing 


extremely cold, as common water: 
but the practice is feldom ſafe, be- 


cCauſe, if the firſt efforts, which the 


fibres are put upon by thoſe means, 
, . "4, * | 
do not ſucceed in breaking away the 
inclofed matter, they will be ſtrein- 
ed, and not able afterwards to re- 
peat their natural vibrat ons; the 
conſequence of which is, weaken- 
ing the part, which will render the 
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tumor mote obſtinate. 


circumſtances which contribute to 
favour of retard this intent; but 
theſe hints may be ſufficient. 


mer. 

Reptiles, from repo, to creep, are 
all thofe creeping animals which 
reſt upon one. part of their body, 


while they advance the other for- 
ward. ; 


Repuljio, repulſion, the cauſe - 


which oppoſes itſelf to abſolute at- 
traction, has been acknowledged by 


all who were converſant in phyſics, 
with reſpe& to the celeſtial bodies; 
and it hath been termed Repul/fion; 


that is, a power as real as attrac- 


tion, which repels bodles after they 
have approached each other to a 
certain point, and prevents theit 


uniting together. Many have re- 


jected this reowulfron, which fir Iſaac 


Newton had allowed in ſublunary ' 


things, but if we juſt glance on 
many of the operations of chemiſtry, 
it is impoſſible to help admitting a 
retropulſive property in bodies. 
Reſeda, baſtard rocket, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates twelve ſpecies. | 
Refidence, the feces, or ſettling 
of any liquor. 
Rej/ins, or Refmous Particles, are 
the fat ſulphureous parts of ſome 
vegetable, which is natural, or pro- 
cured by art, and will incorporate 
with oil, or rectified ſpirit, but not 
with an aqueous menſtruum. Natu- 
ral balfams, long kept, become re- 
fins, as eſſential oils in time thicken 
into balſams : hence it is plain theſe 
ſuhſtances differ very little but in 
their conſiſtence. | 
Reſiſtance, is often the ſame as 
Renitency, or Vis Inertia, See alſo 
Medium. | 
Res Naturales, the naturals. Ac- 
cording to Boerhaave, theſe are * 
| | | 2 


There are 
many other means and accidental 
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Repercutients, the ſame as the for- e 
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he tauſe of life, and its effects. 
Theſe, he ſays, remain in ſome de- 
gree, however diſordered a perſon 


may be. | 
'  Refina, reſin. All forts of ex- 


udations from ever-greens, as. tur- 


pentine, tar, &c. are, in general ac- 
ceptation, included under the name 
of ren. Eſſential oils, indurated 
by age or by acids, are called re/ins, 
When the eſſential oil of the exuda. 
tion from ever-greens is exhaled, 
the remaining maſs is called n. 
As ren conſiſts of oil and acid, it 
is artificially uced by the admit- 
tance of ſpirit of vitriol, or the ſpi- 
rit of turpentine. 2 
Reſolvents, are ſuch medicines as 
looſen and open. And, X 
Reſolution, is the opening or 
looſening any body. And there 1s 
ſaid to be made a re/olution of crude 
matter in the body, when that mat- 
ter is by what means ſoever ſo 
changed as to become harmleſs or 


falutary ; being of itſelf a complete 


cure performed without any appa- 
rent evacuation. | 
Reſpiration, © The true under. 
ſtanding of this is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary to a right notion of the ani- 
mal ceconomy : it may therefore 
be obſerved, that by blowing into 
a bladder, a conſiderable weight 
may be taiſed by the force of one 
breath; for with a bladder that is 
oblong, nearly of a cylindrical fi- 
gure, and tied at both ends, if a 
pipe be fixed at one end, and a 
weight at the other, and the pi 
faſtened at ſuch a diſtance from the 
ground, as juſt allows the weight 
to reſt upon the ground, the blad- 
der by an eaſy inſpiration will raiſe 
71b. weight, and by the greateſt 
inſpiration of a p ſtron 
will raiſe 28 Ib. weight. Now the 
force by which the air enters this 
pipe, is that force by which it is 
driven out of the lungs: if there 


S : 
fore the force by which the air ens 
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ters. the pipe can be determined, 


we ſhall have the force by which 


the air is drove in the aſpera arteria; 


But the preſſure of air upon the 


. 
T7 
x 


bladder is equal to twice the weight 


it can raiſe, becauſe the upper part 
of the bladder being fixed,” it re- 


ſiſts the ſorce of the air, juſt as 
much as the weight at the other 
end. And again, ſince the air preſſes 


every way equally, the whole preſ- 


ſure will be to that part of it which 


preſſes on the orifice of the pipe, 


as the whole ſurface of the blad- 
der is to the orifice of the pipe; 
that is, as the ſurface of a cylin- 
der, whoſe diameter, for inſtance, 
is 4 inches, and axis 7, is to the 
orifice of the pipe. If the diame- 
ter of the pipe be 0.28, and there- 


the leaſt weight raiſed, to 0.098, 
which is almoſt two ounces : and in 
— of the greateſt weight, it is 
near ſeven ouncese Theſe, there- 
fore, are the forces by which the 


air is drove through the aſpera arte- 


ria, in an eaſy and a ſtrong expira- 
tion. Now it we conſider the lungs 
as a bladder, and the larynx as a 
pipe, the preſſure upon the orifice 


of the aſperia arteria, when the air 


is drove out, is to the e upon 
the lungs as the whole ſurſace of the 


the lungs is to the orifice of the 


aſpera arteria. Let us ſuppoſe the 
diameter of the larynx. to be 5, 
(which is more than 1t can be) then 
the orifice of the larynx is o. 19. 
Let us ſuppoſe the two lobes of the 
lungs to be two bladders or ſpheres, 


whoſe diameters are each 6 inches, 
their ſurfaces are each 113 inches, 


and the preſſure upon the larynx 
will de the 


whole external ſurface as 0,19 to 
226, which is as 1 to 1189; and 
9 | 2 2 therefore 


preſſure upon the 


fore its orifice 0.616, the ſurface 
of the cylinder will be 88: there=_ 
fore at 88 : 0.616: : 14, double 
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1 
pounds weight; and the utmoſt 
force of the air in breathing, when 
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therefore if the preſſure upon the 


_ Jarynx in an ordinary breathing is 2 
ounces, the preſſure upon the whole 


external "ſurface of the lungs is 
148 pounds; and the utmoſt force, 
when the preſſure upon the larynx 
13 .7. ounces, will be equal to 520 


pounds weight. But the lungs are 


not, like an empty bladder, where 


the air preſſes. only upon the-ſur- 


face; for they are full of veſicles, 
upon the ſurface of each of which 
the air preſſes as it would upon the 
ſurface of an empty bladder: and 


therefore to know the Whole preſ- 


ſure of the air, we miſt deter- 
mine the external ſurfaees of the 
lungs. To do this, let us ſuppoſe, 
that 4 part of the lungs is taken up 
with the branches of the trachea 
arteria, that another third part the 
blood-veilels fill, and the remain- 
der is veſicles, where we fuppoſe 
the chief preſſure upon the blood- 
veſſels to be made: now both lobes 
of the lungs contain 226 ſolid 
inches, of which 4, or 75 inches, 
are full of veſicles. Let the diameter 
of each veficle be part of an inch, 
the ſurface of a veſicle will be 
0012 56, and the ſolidity po0004 3, 
by which ſum if we divide 55, (the 
fpace filled by the veſicles) the quo- 
tient gives Us 17441860, for the 
number of veſicles in both lobes of 
the lungs. This number multi- 
plied by co1256, the ſurface of a 
veſicle gives the ſum af the ſur- 
faces. of all the veſicles, to wit, 
21906, 976 inches. And therefore 
the preſſure upon the larynx will 
be to the pręſſure upon the whole 
ſurface of the lungs, as 619 to 


21906. 976; and conſequently when 


in an ordinary expiration the preſ- 
ſure upon the larynx is 2 ounces, 
the preſſure upon the whole internal 

en of the lungs will be 14412 
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ſpread, ſhould be pro 


when we find by 
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the preſſure upon tae larynx 15 7 
ounces, will be $0443 pounds 
. . Though theſe ſeem to be 
py igious weights, yet it mult ſtill 
underſtood, that the preſſure up- 
on each part of the ſurface of the 
lungs equal to the orifice of the la- 
rynx, is not greater than it is at the 
larynx, and that theſe vaſt weights 
ariſe from the vaſt extent of the 
ſurfaces of the veſicles, upon which 
it was neceſſary that the blood: 
ſhould be ſpread in the ſn:alleſt ca- 
pillary veſſels: that each globnle of 
blood might, as it were, immedi. 
ately receive the whole force and 
energy of the air, and by that be 
broke into fmaller parts fit for ſe- 
cretion and circulation. Ard from 
thence we may learn the mechanical 
reaſon of the ſtructure of the lungs: 
for ſince the whole blood of the 
body was to paſs through them, in 
order to receive the virtue of the 
air, and that could not be commu- 
nicated but in ſmall capillary veſ- 
ſels, it was neceſſary that the ſur - 
faces upon which they were to be 
ioned to 
their number, which is admirably 
well provided for by the wonderful 
fabrick of the lungs: 
If the gravity of the air was al- 
ways the ſame, and if the diame- 
ter of the trachea, and the time 
of every expiration were equal in 
all, this weight upon the ings 
would be always the ſame. But 
the barometer, 
that there is three-inches-difference 
between . the greateſt and the leaſt 
gravity of the air, which is a tenth 
part of its greateſt gravity ; there 
muſt be likewiſe the difference of a 
tenth part of its preſſure upon the 
lungs at one time and another: for 
the momenta of all bodies, moved 
with the ſame velocity, are as their 
e This is a difference, which 
uch as the aſthmatic muſt be very 
8 ſenſible 
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"WE"  C okÞ Us 
ſenſible of, eſpecially if we conſider two lamellz, one is the Rete Mace! » 
that they likewiſe breathe thicker, /um, the other is the Cuticula. The 

that is, every exſpiration is perform- Rete Muco/um is the principal eat 

ed in leſs time; if in half the time, of colour in mau. In Europeans 

and the ſame quantity of air drawn it is tranſparent, in mulattoes it is | 
in, then the weight of the air upon brown, and in negroes it is black. 

the lungs muſt be 57648 pounds, It is alſo called Corpus Muco/um, and 

of which a teath part is 5764 Corpus Reticulare. 6918 | 
pounds: and conſequently aſthma- = Retention; and | Retentive, Faculty, | 
tic people, upon the greateſt riſe is that ſtate of contraction in the 

or fall of the barometer, feel a dif- ſolid parts, which make them hold 
ference of the air, equal to above. faſt their proper contents. 3 
one-third of its preſſure in ordinary  Retecularis, Plexus, the fame as 
breathing. Again, if the trachea 1s Choroides, which ſee, becauſe the fi- 
ſmall, and its aperture narrow, the bres are interwoven like a net. 

preſſure of the air increaſes in the Reticulum, the ſame as Omentum, 
ſame proportion as if the times of thus called from its net-like ſtrue - 
expiration were ſhorter, and there. ture. „ 
fore a ſhrill voice is always reckon- Reticulum. e 

ed among the prognoſtic ſigns ofa Netiformis, Plexus, the ſame as Re- 


confumption, becauſe that proceeds ficularis, Plexus. 9 83 
from the narrow neſs of the larynx, Retiformis, Tunica, the ſame as 
or trachea; and conſequently in- Amphibleftroides, which ſe. 


creaſes the preſſure of the air upon _ Retina. See Eye. 3 
the lungs, which upon every expi- Retinaculum, is the name of a 
ration beats the veſſels ſo thin, that chirurgical inſtrument, deſcribed by 
at laſt they break, and a ſpitting Scultetus, Arm. Chir. par. i. tab. 7. 
of blood brings on a conſumption fig. 2. and its uſe alſo given by him, 
apace. I tab. 39. fig. 2, 3, 4. to afliſt in caſ- 
Refta Bovis, reſtharrow. tration, or cutting a hernia, Wo 
| Refl-Harrow. See Ononiss * Retort, a chemical veſſel of glaſs, - 
Reſtio, a genus in Linnæus's bo- uſed for diſtilling in a ſand-heat. 
tany. He enumerates nine ſpecies. Retrattores, the ſame as Elevatores 
Reſumptiva, reſtoratives: they Labii Supertoris, which ſee. | 
differ not much from agglutinant =MRetrahens, from retrakere, to draw 
corroboratiyes, and their manner of lat. Nee, 
operating in the ſame way, may be Ketrovenſſo Uteri. See Prociden» 
accounted for, only that refforatives tia. 0 ee ON 
are more adheſive and ſubtile, where- Retzia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
by they enter into the nouriſhment tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
of the remoteſt parts. | evelation. What the common 
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Neſurrection, and acceptation of it is, every one 8 
Reſuſcitation, the ſame as Revivi- knows; but Helmont, and ſome of | 
fication, which ſee. the enthuſiaſtic chemiſts, often laid 


- Rete Malpighii. See Pulmones. pretenſions-to the ſame aſliſtances in 
Rete Mirabilę. It is the name of diſcovering their ſecrets; but were 
congeries of blood-veſſels in the never credited by any but the maſt 

brain. | ignorant. e 
Rete Mucoſum, the true ſkin o;  Rewverberatory, is ſuch a chemical 
its whole ſurface is covered with furnace where 1 . and heat 
7 | 2 2 ar e 
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are thrown back by the brick-work 
upon the veſſel, ſo as to make the 
heat more intenſe ; as in the diſtil- 
lation of acid fpirits, &c. 2 
» Revulfion, from revello, to pull bath, 
is the calling back any humour 
by | evacuation, See Phlebotomy : 
and, 
 Revuiſoria, are means which pro- 
cure revulſion. 
Revivification, ' fetching again to 
life. Chemiſts uſe this term to ex- 


- preſs the procuring again ſome me- 


tals in their natural ſtate from the 
mixtures they may have been blend- 


ed with by ſome preparation, as 


quickſilver is revived from cinnabar, 
&c. ; 
Rhabarbarum, alſo called Rheum, 


| Lapathum Orientale, Lapathum Chi- 


eſe, rhubarb. Rheum palmatum, 
Linnæi. The college have di- 
rected this root in their Diſpen- 
ſatory, in the following compoſi- 


tions, viz. in the Vinum Rhabar- 


bari, formerly called Tinct. Rha- 
barb. Vinos: Tinctura Rhabarbari, 
formerly called Tinct. Rhabarbari 
Spirituoſa: and, in the Tincture Rha- 
barbari Compoſita. The Greeks 
call it Riabarbarum, from its grow- 
ing on the banks of the river Rha, 
(i. e. Wolga,) in the barbarous 
country of Ruſſia: but the later 
Greeks are ſaid to have called it 


Barbaricum, becauſe it was brought 


to Barbaria, a country lying on the 

Sinus Barbaricus, whence it was 

ſent to other countries. , 
Rhabarbarum Album, i. e. M:choa 


. Chana. 


0 Rhabarbarum Antiquerum, i. e. Nia 


ie. 6 
Rlabdoides, pg doονα, from gabe 
dose, a ftrait twig, and idee, form, a 
name for the ſagittal ſuture. 
. Rhachis, pas, the ſpine of the 


[ back. | 
Flacliſagra, from gays, the ſpine 


Con). NH 


of the bark, and aypz, a prey, A ſpe-. 


cies of Geut, fixed in the ſpine of the 


back. 

*Rhachicet, paxiate, Of Rhackite, 
tax r, the muſcles belonging to 
the ſpine of the back. „ 

Rhacofis, paxuri;, excoriation of 
the relaxed ſcrotum. Fs 

Rhacoma, a genus in Linnæus's 


| botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Rhzas, corn-poppy, a ſpecies of 


' Papaver. 


Rheum, rhubarb. 

Rhagades, pa e, are fiſſures ap- 
pearing ſometimes in the hands, feet, 
lips, &c. but the word is ufed pecu- 
liarly to ſignify f#/iures, though theſe 
for liſtin&ion ake are ſometimes 
called Rhagades Anti, about the verge 
of the anus, proceeding from an 
acrimonious humour fretting the 


part. 
Rhagadiolus, a ſpecies of Lapſa- 
Rllagadioloides, a ſpecies of Myſe- 


714. p 
Rhamnus, buck-thorn, or purging 
thorn, a genus in Linnæus's bota- 
ny. He enumerates. twenty-ſeven. 
ſpecies, : 
Rhamnoides, European ſea-buck. 
thorn, or European fſallow-thorn, 
a ſpecies of Hippoplac. 
pontica, Helvetian elecampane 
leaved centaurea, a ſpecies of Cen- 
taurea. | 
| Rhaponticum, Rhapontic rhubarb, 
a ſpecies of Rheum. x 
Rhenchos, pt Xe, ſnorin Wh: 
Rheedia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
con, and Rheum, names for the 


krhapontic and rhubarb. 


keum, rhubarb, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. He enumerates ſe- 


Rheuma, propa, the ſame as Ca- 
tarrh, which ſee. | | 

 Rheumatica, the rheumatic fever. 
wo Rheunge 


R H 


Nfenmatiſinus, grwpariope;, the 
rheumatiſa), from gta, to flow. When 


a fever attends, it is called the Heute, 


and when there is no fever, is called 
the Chronical Rheumatiſm. Dr. Cul- 
len places the Acute Rheumati/m as a 
genus in the claſs Fyrexiæ, and or- 
der Phlegmaſiz. The Chronical 
Rheumatiſm is confidered by Dr. 
Cullen as generally the mode, of an 
acute rheumatiſm terminating. 
Rhexia, a genus in Linnzvus's 
botany. He enumerates five ſpe- 
cies. | 
| Rhibuofis, phxvwTbs, lean and wrink- 
led. 
Rhigos, fryoc, rigor. When any 


ſenſible part of the body is affected 5 


with ſpaſms, all the other parts are 
readily drawn into. conſent with it, 
hence the horror and riger on the 
ſurface of the body, the coldnefs, 
& c. Irritation in the prime vie 
is often the cauſe, INE 
 Rhinanthus, rattle, or louſe-wort, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates ſeven ſpecies. 225 

Rhizophora, kandel of the Indi- 
ans, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates ſix ſpecies. 

Rhocas, the watery eye. 


Rhochmos, ſnoring, or ſnorting - 


through the fauces. 

Rhodia, roſe- root, or roſe-wort : 
it is a ſpecies of Orpine. 

\Rhodiola, roſe- root, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
one ſpecies. | . 


Rhododendron, dwarf roſebay, a 


genus in Linnzus's botany. He 
enumerates ſeven ſpecies. | 
N Rhodon, from g000vy roſa, a roſe. 
Some compoſitions wherein this is 
the chief ingredient, have their 
981 from hence, as Diarrhodon, 

c. ä 

Rhodeſaccharum, from the former 
a faccharum, ſugar, is ſugar of 
roles, BBF 


6 


RI 

Rhodora, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies,” 

Ria as, pux;,' the watery- eye. 

Rhomboides, pon gon, is a muſcle 
thus called from its figure, which 
lies under the cucullaris, and arifeth 
from the two inferior ſpines of the 
neck, and four ſupertor of the back; 
and is inſerted fleſhy into the Whole 
bafis of the ſcapula, which is draw n 


backwards. | 


Rhombus, pogo, is a quadrilateral 
figure, having two acute and two 
obtuſe angles. | 

Rhopalofis, poradwor, the ſame as 
Plica. ee 

Rhubarb, rheum. f 

Rus, ſumach, a genus in Linne. 
us's botany. Of ſpecies he enume- * 
rates twenty-ſix. - ank 

Rhjthm, pub oy is uſed «to expreſs 
a certain number of pulſes in any 
given time. : n 

Ribes, currant-tree, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


ten ſpecies. The college have in- 
troduced the fruit of the Ribes ru- 
brum, or Red Currant, and, that of 
the Ribes nigrum, or Black Cur. 
rant. 39, rey of 
Ribes, a ſpecies of rheum. 
Ribs. See C Ee. : 
Riè wort, a ſpecies - of planta- 


JA%. 


Kiccia, grain-wort, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany-; of the order of 
algas or thongs. Heenumerates five 
ſpecies. KETC 1188)" 555 

Richgrdia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. * There is but one ſpe- 
cies. | 19 + 
Ricinus, the palma Chriſti, a geo- 
nus in Linnœus's botany. He enu- 
merates four fpecĩies. The college 
have introduced the ſeed of the 
Ricinus communis, on account of 


its expreſſed oil called Caſtor- oil. 


Ricotia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. , _ 
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Milliaris. Bell. 


- 


1 


ation, the fame as irrigation, 


Ri 

the ſprinkling or moiſtening any 

thing or part. TREE | 
Ragor, See Rhiges. 


EKigor nervoſum, i, e. tetanus, 


, -Kigor, is a conſumptive ſhudder- 
from cold, or an ague fit. Y 

Right Line, is the neareſt diſtance 
between any two points. 

Rigidity, is ſaid of the ſolids of 
the body, when being ſtiff or unpli- 
able they cannot readily perform 
their reſpective offices. This is to 


be remedied by fomentations, bath- 


ing, &c. but a fibre is then ſaid 
to be rigid, when its parts are fo 
ſtrongly coherent together, as not 


td yield to that action of the fluids 


which ought to overcome their re- 


- fiſtance, in order to the preſervation 


of health, | 
Rima, is any fiſſure- or chink ; 


Hengeit is applicd to ſeveral parts of 


the body that have any reſemblance 
thereunto in ſhape; as the rima 


pudendi, or Fifſura Magna, is the 


vulva; and rima laryngis, is 


aperture of the Larynx, &c. 
Rimula, a little chink or fiſſure, . 


is only a diminutive of the forego- 
ing, and applied to leſſer parts of 


the ſame marks; as that ſmall aper- . 
ture between the Cartilagines Arytæ- 


noides, commonly called the Glottis, 
Rinæus, from ew. Naſus. 
Ring worm. he ſame as Herpes 


Ripencrs, or drawers, are ſuch 


medicines externally applied, as do 


by their activity and warmth pene- 
trate the pores, and mix with and 


it may be rendered fit for diſcharge, 
upon laying open the part by cauſtic 
or inciſion. ; 
Rifigal, i. e. Orpiment (Red.) 
Riſus Sardonicus. The Sardonic 


Lang. 


Eirro, a ſpecies of Echinops, 


' +» Riverweed. » Gonferva, 


„ 


/e 
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Riving, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates four ſpe- 


Cies. . 
Riwand, and Riwandxini, are Ara» 
bic words for. rhubarb, and whieh 
Rolfinkius, and ſome Latin writers 
ſtill retain. | 1 
| Rob, See Extractio. ; 
. Rob, is an ancient term for in- 
ſpiflated juices, but is now laid 
aſide, EN 
Robertianum. Herb Robert, A 
ſpecies of Geranium. : 
Robinia. Falſe Acacia, A genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates nine ſpecies. > 
Roborantia, from robur, ftrength, 


<4 


are ſuch medicines as ſtrengthen the 


parts, and give new vigoyr.to the 
conſtitution, See Strengtherers. 
Robur, the common Engliſh oak, 
A ſpecies of Quercus. | 
occella, Archil, Argol, or Canary 
weed, A ſpecies of Liclen. 
Reche, is applied to the rock alum, 
the term in French ſignifying 
rock, | 
' Rocket (Baſe.) A ſpecies of Re- 


Rocket, a name of ſeveral ſpecies 
of Sifymbrium. N 
. Racket. See Eruca. g 
Rocket, See Barbarea. 
Recket. See Heſperis. 
Rocou. See Bixa. 
Rodatio, too ſhort eye-laſhes. 
Roella, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates five ſpe- 
CIS, | 
Ronchus, poygos, ſhorting or ſnor- 


ing through the fauces. 
rareſy any obſtructed matter, fo that 


Rondeletia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates four ſpe- 
cies. g , | 


Root, 1n Botany, that part of a 
vegetable, whoſe office it is to draw 


up nouriſhment, and which alſo 
produces the herb with its fructifica- 


tion: it conſiſts of two parts, viz. 


the Caudex, ſtock or body of the 


root; 


£ 


root; and Radicula, radicle or little 
root. The  candex- both aſcends 
and deſcends; the aſcending caudex 
raiſes itſelf gradually above ground, 
ſerving often as a trunk, and pro- 
duces the herb or plant. The 
deſcending caudex ſtiikes gradually 
downwards into the 
puts forth radicles. 
diſtinguiſhed, according to its va- 
rious ſtructures, into perpendicular, 
horizontal, fimple, ramoſe or branch- 
ing, tuſiform or ſpindle-fhaped, tu- 
berous or knotted, repent or creep- 
ing, fibrous, and premorſe or bitten 
off, The radicle is the fibrous part 
of the root, which terminates the 
deſcending caudex, and enables the 
root to draw nouriſhment for the 
ſupport of the vegetable. Roots are 
farther diſtin 1 into bulbous, 
conſiſting o 


ſhaped. 


oridula, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Roriferous Dutts, dew-dropping 
pipes: the Thoracic Dutt is thus by 
ſome called, from its flow manner 
of conveying, and as it were inſtil- 
ling the chyle into the common 
ſtream of blood: the lymphatics 
alſo, and any other veſſels, convey- 
ing ſlowly ſmall quantities of fluid, 
are thus called by Bilſius, Bartho- 
line, and ſome others. Res 


Raſa, the roſe: tree. A genus in Hel 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
twenty-one ſpecies. The college 
have directed the petals or flower- 
leaves of the Roſa damaſcena, or 


Damaſk-roſe, Roſa centifolia, Lin- 


Nz1 ; and, of the Roſa rubra, or 


Red Roſe, Roſa gallica, Linnæi; - 


the former in the Infuſum Roſe, 
formerly called Tinctura Roſarum: 


and in the Conſerva Roſæ, the lat- 


ter in the Aqua Roſœ; and, in the 
_ Fyrupus Roſæ: and the fruit of the 


ound, and 
t haus been 


a bulb; articulate 
or jointed, and globoſe or globe- den 


' fame as Coracoides, which 


| 4141 

R 3 „ 
Roſa canina, in the Conſerva Cy, 
noſbati. | n, 


Reſa, the roſe. The ſame 25 Ery- 


.* 


fipelas. - 


' Reſacea. Gutta Roſacea. . 
Reſa Sinenſis, a ſpecies of Hibi/- 
CULT, ee 


Roſa Solis, i. e. Dre 


2 Rofacea, or Raſata, is a” name 


given to many compounds, where 
roſes are the principal ingredients. 
And, 16205 ff „ a 
Ręeſalia is a diſtemper taxen no--— 
tice of by Martian, in his notes upon 
Hippocrates, very common to chit . 


dren; dot much unlike the meaſles; 


and wherein broke out ſmall red 
pimples of the bigneſs of millet- 
ſeed : probably the ſame aus gur 


- Pebris Milliaris, unleſs in the-colour 
ar "2 


at the ervption. ne 
Roſe-bey, (egg) ses Rhode 
a = DIY 


ron, : 
Rofe, (Gelder). See Opulus. 
Roe Bay. See Nerium. 
Roſe of Fericho: See AnaPaticas 
- Roſe of Heaven. See Calira. 
Roſe; (China). See Camellia. 
Roſe-tree, . | "RY a 
Roſea; -roſe-root. A ſpecies: of 
Rhodiola, N 
' Roſe-root, See Rhodiola and Ro- 


ca, . 3 
EReoſe- tree, (Rock). Ciftus. Many 


of the Ciſtuſes are ſhrubs: 
Refe, (Chriftmaſs), a ſpecies of, 
.. on wex 


| Roſemary.” Roſmarinus, 
Roſmarinus, roſernary, A genus 
in reed nr He enume- 
rates one ſpecies: The college have 
retained the tops and flowers iu their 
Diſpenſatory. They are directed 
in the Spiritus Roriſmarin. 
Nos Solis, alſo called R/ Solis, + 
Sh Ditorr dn To ang 
' | Roftriformis Proceſſus, from 'ro/- 
trum, a beat, and forma, Ape, is'the - 


224 Reſerxm, 


R O 


- Roftrum, is uſed to expreſs the 
ipe which conveys the diſtilling 
iquor into its receiver, in the com- 

men alembics; alſo for crooked 
ſciſſars, which the ſurgeons in ſome 

caſes make uſe of for the dilatation 
of wounds. 


Roftrum Leporinum, the piece of 


fleſh which hangs betwixt the divi- 
ſion of the harelip: the harelip is 
alſo thus named. 

Rotala, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is one ſpecies. 


Rotnng, prickly calamus. A ſpe- / 


cies of Calamzs. ; 

Rotator Minor. The leſſer tro- 
chanter. 15 

Rotator Major. The greater tro- 
chanter. tad | 

Rotator Natis. The great tro- 
chanter. , 

Rotrov's Solvent. Crude antimony 
mixed with three parts of nitre, and 
. to the fire in a crucible, 
loſes all its phlogiſton by the action 
of the nitre. The mixture enters 
into a paſte-like fuſion; it is then 

ured on a marble, pulveriſed, and 

ept in a bottle. Beaumè. 

Rotten: Stone. See Terra Carioſa. 

Rottboella, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates five ſpe- 
cĩes. 

Roatula. In anatomy it is the knee- 
pan. In pharmacy it is a troche. It 
ſignifies a little wheel. 

Rotunda, Ligamenta. The round 
ligaments. On each fide of the 
womb there 1s one. 

Rotundus, is one of the muſcles 
of the Radius, thus called from its 
round ſhape, It ariſes fleſhy from 
the internal extuberance of the Hu- 
merus, and goes obliquely to be in- 
ferted into the middle and external 
2 of the Radius, with others 
. 
W ; | 


ar 
Royens, African bladder-nut. A 


z 


EN 


RY: - 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates five ſpecies. toe” 
Royeni, prickly-ſeeded hemlock, 
a ſpecies of Conium. 
Royoc, a ſpecies of Morinda. 
Rubefacientia, Thoſe epiſpaſtics 
or attrahents are thus called, which 
excite heat with a degree of inflam- 
mation. | 
Rubedo, the ſame as Gutta Ro- 


ſacea. The different varieties of 


Rubedo are called, Rubedo Simplex, 
Rubedo Puſiuleſa, Rubedo Ulcero- 


a. 
; "hav the meafles, See Mor- 
tit, 

Rubia, Madder, a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany, He enumerates five 
ſpecies. The college have retained 
the root of the Rubia tinctorum, 
in their Pharmacopceia. 

Rubrica Fabriliz, red oker, ruddle, 
marking ſtone. See Ochra. 3 

Rubus, the bramble or oma; or” 
A genus in Linnzus's botany. He 
enumerates twenty ſpecies. © The 
college have retained the fruit of the 
Rubus idæus, or Raſpberry, in their 
Pharmacopceia. 

Ruby, a precious ſtone,” A ſpe- 
cimen of quartzoſe cryſtal, Rubies 
are met with among the ſpecies of 
two different genera in the order of 
Quartz. See Gemma. 

Rufation, and, pn 

Nuctus, is a belching that ariſes 
from wind and indigeſtion ; and ra- 
ther to be cured with proper ſto- 
machics than carminative and hot 
euern. : 

. Rudbeckia, American ſun-flower. 
A genus in Linnzus's botany. . He 
enumerates ſix ſpecies. : 

Ruddle, a ſpecies of iron- ſtone, of 
a red colour, | 1 
Rue (Goats.) See Galega. 

Rue. See Ruta, © 

Rue (Wild Syrian.) See Peganum, 

Rucllia, a genus in Linnæus's bo, 
N 


R v 


tany. He enumerates twenty - one 
ſpecies. Tos | 

Rumex, Dock, A genus in Lin- 
nieus's botany. He enumerates. 
thirty-one ſpecies, 

Ruminant, cud-chewers, is a ge- 
neral name for all thoſe animals 
that chew the cud. ane 

Rumplia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecles. 

Ruppia. Sea-graſs, A genus in 
Linnæus's botany. There is hut 
one ſpecies. ; 

Nuptile, is uſed by Fallopius for 
any thing eaſy to be broken; and 
he aſſigns the cauſe of ruptibility, as 
he calls it, to a multitude of pores 
wanting due moiſture in them. 

Raptura, a rupture. It is moſt 
properly ſpoken of a tendon, a liga- 
ment, or a cartilage, when they are 
divided by. violence; It then con- 
ſtitutes a ſpecies of wound, viz, the 
lacerated. 5 

Rupture cvort (Leaſt.) See Ra- 
diola. | 

Rupture. 
tura. | 

Rupture Wort. See Herniaria. 

Ruſcus, alſo called Braſcus, Wild 
Myrtle, Knee-holly, Butcher's Broom. 
It is the Ru/cus aculentrs, Linn. 


ria 


Ruſh Graſs. Selpenut. 


Ruſh (Hares Tail), a ſpecies of 


Erjophorum. 
Ruſh (Leaf), a ſpecies of Scirpns, 
Ruſh 


Scirpus. 
Rut, Funcus, : | 
Ruſh Graſs (Vite Flowered), a 

ſpecies of Schoerus. | 

Ruſty Back, Acroftichum. © © 
Ruſty Back (Mami), Polypodium 

Thelypteris." ** © e 
Ruſma, an ingredient 


1 


* „ 
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See Hernia and Rup-— 
' Ruſh (Flowering.) pee Scheuchze- 


(Supine French), a ſpecies of 


| of a com - 
poſition uſed to take off hair, with- 


2 
* 


7 


* 
* 
* . 


4 
ing mixed up into a thin paſte with 
an equal quantity of quick-lime, 
aud a ſufficient proportion of water, 
and rubbed over any hairy part of 


the body, it will, in the Tpace of a 


minute or two, ſo looſen the hair by 
the roots, that it may be gently 
ſtroked off with the hand. This 
method of taking off hair is much 
N among the Turks, the 
talians, and the French. The 
Ruſma Tartarorum is ſaid to be 


preparation of. Baue boiled to a 
high conſiſtence, an 


applied in the 


manner of a plaſter; but the 


Turkey, and otherwiſe called by the 
name of Suſma. There is mention 
made of it in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions for the 
cember, in 1666. 


Rufſelia, a genus in Linnæus's be- 


tany. Tbere is but one ſpecies. 
Ruſcus, Butcher's Broom. A ge- 


nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 


merates five ſpecies. 


month of De- 
1 42 "4 


nuine 
Ru/ma is a ſpecies of earth found in 


"Ruta, rue. A genus in Linnzus's 


botany, He enumerates five ſpe- 


cies. The herb Ruta graveo 
Lin, is retained by the college in 
their Diſpenſatory; it is an ingre-. 


dient in the Pulvis e Myrrha Com- 
ſitus. LO 5 
Ruta Muraria, white maiden hair, 

a ſpecies of 4/plentum. ; 


Ruyſchiana, a ſpecies of Dracece- 


halum.” | | 
| Ruyſchiana, Tunica. See Che- 
„ | 3 
Rye Graſs (Nod), a ſpecies of 
ecale. | 
5 See Secale. | 
thmus, ęr beg, meaſure, a term 
uſed by muſicians with reſpe& to 


time in muſic ; but ſince Herophiĩ- 
lus applied it to the pulſe : it is uſed 
to expreſs the time, motion, or mo- 


dulation of the pulſeQ. 
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.CABADILLA, i. e. Cevidilla. 
Sabauda, Savoy cabbage, a ſpe - 
cies of Braſica. a 
Sab ariſta, a ſpecies of Hibiſcus. 
Sabina, common ſavin, a ſpecies 


of Juniperus. The college have re- 


tained the leaves in their Diſpen- 
ſatory; an extract is directed to be 
made of them, which is an ingredi- 
ent in the Tinctura Sabinæ Com- 


poſita, formerly called Elixir Myrrhæ 

Compoſitum. 
into the Compoſition of the Pulvis 
e Myrrla Compoſitus. ö 


The leaves enter 


Sabulons, is that gritty or ſandy 
matter which often waſhes away by 
the kidneys, and ſettles in the 
Wan. e 

Sacer. Some give this name to 


put of the Tranſverſalis Dor, which 


Sacer, Ignis, the holy fire. Some 


ba ve fancied to give this name to a 


Herpes Exedens (which ſee,) but it 
does not appear from what reaſon ; 
as alſo is, 3 | 

Sacer, Morbus, given to the epi- 
lepſy, upon the apprehenfions of 
fomewhat ſupernatural being con- 


_ cerned in its production, or cure. 


_ Saccharine, is frequently aſcribed 


to things having the taſte, or any 


other of the chief qualities of ſugar; 
as Bonetus gives an inſtance, Med. 


Sept. lib. ii. ſect. 3. cap. 1. of a 
_ Perſon whoſe ſpittle was ſweet, for 


which reaſon he calls it Sacclarina 

Saliva. | | 
Sacc harum, ſugar-cane. A genus 

in Linnzus's botany. He enume- 


rates five ſpecies. Sugar is the baſis 


of ſyrups and conſerves, and enters 


A072 8 A 


into the compalition of many elec» 


tuaries, and pills: it is employed in 
many compoſitions of the colle 
Pharmacopœia. They direct the 
Saccharum non Purificatum, or 
Raw Sugar, and the Saccharum Pu- 
rificatum, or Refined Sugar. Sugar 
is chiefly produced from the Sac- 
charum officinarum, Linnæi. 
Saccho-lates, are ſalts formed b 
the union of the Sagcho-lattic acid, 
(ſee Acids) with the different alka- 
line, earthy,, and metallic baſes; 
there are twenty-four ſpecies enu- 
merated in M. Fourcroy's Elem. of 
Nat. Hiſt. and Chem. EB 
Saceuli Adipofi, the cells of the 
cellular membfane, filled with fat. 
Saccus, cg, and, ng 
Sacculus, is ſtrictly a bag, whence, 
from their reſemblance, many parts 
of the body are thus called: as, 
Sacculys Chyliferus, the ſame as 
Receptaculum Chyli ; and, 
Sacculus Cordis, the Pericardium, 
&c. 
Sacculus Lacrymalis, the Lacry- 
mal Sac. "05 een 
Saccus, the Inteftinum cæcum. 
Sacculi Medicinales, are bags of in- 
dients to be ſuſpended in liquors 
in making diet-drinks. i 
Sacer, Lis cuba. Wind! ow calls this 
muſcle Tranſver/o-Spinalts Lumbo- 
rum. | 
Sacra, Herba, i. e. Verbena. -* ' 
Sacra, Vaſa, the veſſels which be- 
long to the ar /acrum, and the ad- 
jacent parts, as the arteries and 
veins. BER [needs 
Sacra, Arteria. It goes out at the 
back part of the aorta, at the bi- 
8 ü furcation 


r 2. a ia. © 


Jour. 


SA 
furcation on each ſide reſpective- 
„ 7 21 

Sacra, Pena. It ſometimes proceeds 
from the bifurcation of the Vena 
Cava, at others from the origin of 
he left Jliaca, and accompanies the 
artery of that name. | 
Sacrolumbalis, is a muſcle that 


ariſeth fleſty,from the ſuperior part 


of the Os Sacrum, poſterior part of 
the Ilium, and from all the ſpines 
aud tranſverſe proceſſes of the Ver- 
tebræ of the loins.= It gives a ſmall 
tendon to the poſterior part of each 


rib near its foot, where a ſmall 


bundle of fleſhy fibres ariſes and 
unites with . aſcending tendon 
to the third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth 
Fertebra of the neck. This with the 
Serratus Pofticus inferior, and Tri- 


angularis, help to contract the ribs 


in exſpiration. But they are of ſmall 
force, and ſeem only to accelerate 
the motion of the ribs, which fall 
down chiefly by their own gravity, 


and the elaſticity of the ligaments by + 


which they are tied to the Fertebræ. 
Sacrum, Os. See Vertebra. 
Sacri, Nervi, five of fix branches 
of nerves, from the ſpine, 
Name. : 
Sacro- Coceygæns, i. 
Poſterior, 
Safflower. See Carthamus. 
Saffron, See Crocus. | 
Saffron (Mountain.) See Bulbeco- 
dium, | TID BS) 
Saffren (Baſtard!) See Cartha- 
m 2 | 
Saffron (Meadow.) See - Colcai- 
cum. 
Saffron of Mars (Stah's aperient.) 
If an acid be pouręd to the alkaline 
tincture of Stahl, it combines with 
the fixed alkali, and. precipitates the 
iron, which preſerves a fine red co- 
Beaume. : 


Saga, one who deals in Prafti- 


e. Coccigens 


W * 


— 


- 
— * 
8 x k 
* N - 
- 
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giæ, or inchantments; which prac⸗ 
tice ſome of the chemical enthuſiaits 
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very much give into. 12 
agegcnum, called alſo Senapimum, 


Gum Sagapen. It. is the gummy e- 


ſinous juice of an oriental plant, 


lege in their Pharmacopcia; it is 


ſuppoſed; to be a ſpecies of ferula. - 
Sagapenum is retained by the col- 


an ingredient in the Pilulæ e Gum- . 


mi, formerly, called Pilulez- Gum- 


k mol. T 4 


. 


Sage. Salvia. 


Sage ( Feruſalem.) "See Phlomis.. 

Sage of - Jeruſalem (Long-lequed), 
i. e. Pulmonaria-offieraalis, "i 
Sag ina, pearlwort, or chickweed 
breakſtone. A genus in Linnzus's 


. - = 


botany. He enumerates four ſpe- 


cies. SET EY: 

Sagitta, i. e. Sagittaria... ; 

Sazittal;s, Sutura, See Suture. 
Sagittaria, arrow head. A genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates five. ſpecies. | 
. Sagittaria Alexipharmica, 
called Canna Indica, Arundo Indits, 
Arrow Root, Dart-wort. 


Sago Tree. See Cycas and Palme. 


14. | | F:5 
Sa intfoin (Rock), a ſpecies of He- 


- 


aſs Saingfoin (Common.) See Onobry- 
through the Os Sacrum, whence cheir ci > | | 


* 


> 


alfo_ 


d ſarum. | 5 
Saint Peter's Wart. See 4. 
rum. er, 

Sal, ſalt. See Principles. 


Salacious, is luſtful, or addicted to 
venery. 5 ö 
Sal Catharticus' Amarut. See 


Purging Salt (Gitter.) This is alſo 


called by the college Sal Amaru, 


and Magnefia YVitriviata. 


Sal Ammoeniacus, called by the col- 


lege in their Pharmacopœia, Ammo- 


nia Mariata, is the compound of 


the muriatic acid, or acid; of. ſea- 


ſalt, and, the volatile alkali, called 


by the college Ammonia. ny 
"Sal Muriaticus, or Culinary a 


. ed 


- 


— 


1 


* 
o 
> oo, 


— — — — 
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eatled by the college, Natron Muria- 


rum, is the compound of the muria- 
tic, or marine acid, and the foliil al- 


'Salenders., See Malanders. 
Salep. See Orelis. | 
-.- Sales Medii, intermediate falts 
3. e. Neutral Salts. | 
Salfa, a ſpecies of Salſola. 
-  Salicaria, a ſpecies of Lythrum. 
Sal:cornia,- Giaffwort, Saltwort 


Mal Sampire. A genus in Lin- 


nzus's betany. He enumerates fix 


 Salited Vegetable Alkali, i. e. Sal 


Digeſtivus Sylvuii. 


Sal:ted Volatile Alkali, i. e. Sal 


Ammonlacut. \ 


- Salitura, is a pickle made with 
falt; the ſame as Muria or brine. 
Saliva, is often uſed for Sprtum, 
every thing that is ſpit up; but it 
more ſtrictly ſignifies that juice 
which is ſeparated by the glands, 
called Sclival. See Mouth. Whence 
Salivales Glandule, the Saljvary 


: Glands. 


Salivalis, Ductus (Sienonit,) Steno's 
ſalivary duct. It is called alſo the 
upper /all vary duct; it carries the 
ſaliva from the parotid gland into 


the mouth. | 


Falivantia, medicines which excite 


a ſalivation. ö 


Salivaris, Herba, the pellitory of 


Spain. 


Salivation, is a method of cure 
much practiſed in venereal, ſcro- 
hulous, and other obſtinate caſes, 
by promoting a ſecretion of ſpittle. 


The manner how Mercury effects 


this may be underſtood by what has 
been explained under that word. To 


which it may be here added, that 


the fafeſt way of raiſing a /alivation, 
is by the uſe of internal medicines ; 
fince whatſoever miſchiefs can be 
apprehended from theſe, may, in a 


| greater degree, follow the external 
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bo 
uſe of mercury ; not only becauſe, 
as has been already hinted, the mi- 


neral globules being intimately com- 


bined with ſalts in the ſeveral pre- 
parations given inwardly, will, by 
the irritation of theſe, be eaſily and 
fully thrown: out at the organs of 
ſecretion, till the blood is quite diſ- 
charged of its load ; whereas in all 


the daubings with mercurial oint- 


ments, we can never be certain that 
none of the heavy particles are left. 
lodged in the interſtices of the fibres 
or cells of the bones; but alſo inaſ- 
much as by computing the propor- 
tion of mercury, in all the doſes 


neceſſary to promote a ſpitting, and 


the weight of the ſame mineral 


uſually applied, when this is done 


by unction, it will appear, that the 
quantity in the ſatter caſe vaſtly ex- 


ceeds that in the former; and con- 


ſequently, that the inconveniencies 
to be feared will be in the ſame pro- 
portion. Therefore this external 


management of mercury is only to 


be allowed of, where either the caſe 
will bear the violence of ſuch a me- 


thod, or outward ulcers and tumors 


require a particular cure by lini- 
ments, &Cc. . | 
Nor is it improper to remark, that 
we do hereby ſee how this uſe of 
this mineral comes to produce that 
effect ſo often complained of (though 
not always with reafon) of makin 
the bones foul or carious. For if 
the laminæ or fibres of theſe are 
already ſo much broken and ſpoiled 
by a diſeaſe, as that the circulation 
of the fluids through them cannot 
be maintained, they muſt neceſſarily 


be corrupted more by the weight of 


the mercurial globules ; though here 
alſo it is plain, that the outward uſe 
of this remedy will be more to be 


- blamed than the inward. | 
And, indeed, as the earlieſt uſe gf 


mercury was in unguents and ęm- 
| Plaſters; 


N A. 


ſters; ſo moſt of the prejudices 
and outcries about it are owing to 
effects produced this way. For the 
firſt attempts of the cure of venereal 
maladies by this remedy, were 
learned from the Arabians, who 
having recommended mercurial 
ointments in the Lepra and Scabres, 
gave a handle to the Italian phyſi- 
cians to try their efficacy, in re- 
moving the foulneſs of the ſkin from 
a new and terrible contagion : nei- 
ther were they ſparing of their lini- 
ments, which they continued to rub 
in, twelve or fifteen, nay ſometimes 
for above thirty days together; ſo 
that it is no wonder if they often 
met with very untoward ſymptoms 
from ſo ſevere a treatment; and if 
(as ſome of them do aflirm) they 


now and then found mercury in the. 


rotten bones of their patients ; who 
had, it may be, ſuffered tos much, 
both from their diſeaſe and their 

yſicians, it muſt, however, be 
acknowledged, that this opinion, 
like moſt others in phyſic, is much 
controverted; and many practition- 
ers even prefer the external uſe of 
mercury in raiſing a ptyaliſm, as 


innocent in itſelf, and leſs apt, by 


vellicating the coats of the inteſtines, 
to run off by ſtool. 

Salix, the willow-tree. A genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates thirty-three ſpecies. 

Sallot, a ſpecies of Salix. 

Salpingo-Staphylinus, from ca- 
wyE, tuba, and rau, woula, 


N Salpingo-Plaryngæ us, from N 


criye, tuba, and @aguyt, faux, | 
| e i. e. Sarſaparilla. 
Salſala, glaſſwort, or kelpwort. 


A genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates ſixteen ſpecies. 

Salt. Mr. Beaumè defines ſalts to 
de bodies compoſed of earth, water, 
and 2 which are ſapid, and 


have a. diſpoſition, to unite with 


<7 ) 


water, earth, and inflammable wigs: 


8 A 


ters. ö | 
Salts, In natural hiſtory they 
form a claſs in foffilogy. They are 


more or leſs ſapid, miſcible with 
water, and not inflammable—=Cyl: - 
len. N. B. The only exception to 
this definition is, that the volatile al. 
kali in an atrial ſtate, is in an certain 


degree inflammable. 


rea. 

Sal Martis, i. e. YVitridl (Green.) 
a 1 al Mirabilis Glauberi, Glauber's 
alt. 


Sal Mechlitis, i. e. Emetic Tartar. 


Sal Peolychreftus, . i. 
(Vitriolated.) f : 

Sal Polzchreft of Rochelle, i. e. 
Salt of Seignette. 7 | 5 


Salt (Common.) A genus of neutral 


ſalt, of the order of Alaline Neutral 


Salts, It decrepitates in the fire; 
its cryſtals are of a cubic form, 


and compoſed of the muriatic acid 


and fofhl alkali, The acid ariſes - 
from this /alt in white fumes, on 


mixing with it the concentrated vi- 


triolic acid, When found in large 
pieces in the earth, it is called Rock 
alt. Edwards. e 


Salt (Regenerated Sea.) It is the 
fixed vegetable alkaline ſalt, ſatu- 
rated with the fpirit of /ea-/alr. The 
name is improper, as the baſis of 


te ſea-/att is different. 


Salt of Rochelle. Cream of tartar 
combines with efferveſcence to the 
int of faturation with the marine 
alkali. - From this combination re- 
ſults a /alt which forms largercryſtals 


than theſe -of the ſoluble tartar.— 


Beaume. A 
Salilla, a ſpecies of Alfframeria, 
Sally: Tragepogon. FN 
Sa | 


[ſamentum, and 


Salſugo, are any ſalt pickles; * | 


brines. | 


Sal Salſum, i. e. Neatral Sag 


con- 


8 


Salmantica, a ſpecies of Caan 


SA 
conſiſting of an acid and an alkali. 


Sali- wort. * See Glaux. 
* Salt-wort (Black.) See Ole.” 
"Salt-wort. Salicornia. 


Salubras, and 

- Salutaris, both from falus, health, 
expreſ any thing in health, or con- 
ducive thcreunto ; and even ſuch 
diſeaſes are by ſome called falutary, 
as are curable, and leave the conſti- 
tution better than before: as the 
gout, &c. 

Salutatores, Saluters, There were 
a ſet of enthuſiaſts or impoſtors in 
Spain, of the order of St. Catherine, 
who pretended to the cure of many 
diſeaſes, by touching or breathing 
only upon the patient, in their or- 
dinary intercourſes with them. 

Salvatella, i is a vein which termi- 
nates in the little finger. 

Salvadora, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany, There is but one ſpecies. 
Salvia ſage ages „a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. e enumerates fifty-two 


ſpecies, The college in their Phar- 
macopœia have retained the leaf oÞ 
Salvia officinalis Linn. 

Salvig Major, greater or com- 
mon garden ſage. It is the Salvia 
officinalis, or Salvia Mafer, Linn. 

Salvia Minor, alſo called Salvia 


LP irtatis, lefler ſage, or ſage of 


virtue, Salvia officinalis Linn. 


Salvia Sylveftris, alſo called Hears 
donia, wood- ſage. ol eacrium Scorodo- 


nia Linn. 
„ 1 Ji ite, i. e. Pots „ 


FSalvinia, a name of the Mar 


ft. 

Samara, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Sambac, a ſpecies of N;#anthes. 

Sambucus, elder. A genus in Lin- 
næus's botany. Of which he. enu- 
merates ſix ſpecies. The college in 
their Pharmacopœia have directed 
the interior bark, the flower, and 
berry. Of the flower an oint- 
meut is made, called Unguentum 


EC 18 » 
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The julge of the berry 


is ordered to be inſpiſſated. The 


ſpecies is the nigra of Linnæus, or 
the common elder. 


Samolus, round- leaved water pim- 


Sambuci. 


pernel. A genus in Linnzus's bo- 
tany. There is one ſpecies. 
Samphis r. See Critlmum. 


Tnula. 

Samphire (Prickly), i. e. Eekines 
phora ſpinefa. 

Samphire (Mail.) See Salicor« 
nia. 
nia. 

Sampſ; chinon, TINT is a 


name which hath been given to an 


oil, and an ointment wherein mar- 
joram was the chief ingredient; 


from Sampfuchns, a ſynonymous. 
term for that plant. 


Samyda, a genus in Linneus's' 
| botany. - He LIT five ſpe- 


C ies. 


Samyel, a ind that blows in ſome 
parts of Arabia. It is quickly de- 


ſtructive, and ſoon after death, the 


mig is ſo great that the 


imbs of a man may eaſily be ſepa- 


rated from the trunk. It is ſimilar 


to the harmattan in its effects. 


Sanative, from ſano, to heal, is 
any thing conducing thereunto. 


Seinphire (Golden), a ſpecies of 


It is alſo a * of Salicor- 


Sanf Helene (Rad.) It is a 


long knotted root, black withoutand 
white within; to the taſte it is like 


the galangal root. It is brought 
from St. Helena in the province 1 
Florida. 


Sancti Viti (Clorea: ) See cin 


Sancti Piti. 8 
Sanctus, holy. This hath bien 


applied to many things both-fimple 


and compound, as whimſical perſons 
have conceited of their virtues”; as 


the is called Li 


Guaiacum 


Sanctum, and even our own di vans 

ſatories retain a purging powder un- 

der the tile of Pulvis Santtus. 
Sandarac. See Realgar. . 


-— 


Can · 


4 
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Sandarꝗca, hath been uſed to fig 
nify many different things, as a 


waxy ſubſtance falling with ſpring- 
dew, in which bees are ſaid much 


to delight. It is alſo the Arabian 


name for gum-juniper, or the Her- 
nix; as likewiſe for a mineral pro- 
duction not much unlike arſenic, 
on which account that is ſometimes 
called Ar/enicum Rabrum. 
Samibox- tree. See Hura. 
Sands. See Arenæ. : 
Sandyx, is ceruſs burned till it re- 
ſembles the red arſenic in colour; 
or is a red earth, the ſame probably 
as the red orpinient. we 
Sanguifluxus, i. e. Hemirrhage.. 
Sanguification, making blood. This 
may be underſtood by conſidering 


what is n under the term 


digeſtion : for as the chyle is made 
out of our aliments by the contrac- 
tions and attritions of the ſtomach, 
ſo the chyle is made into blood by 
the attrition of the arteries there- 
upon. See farther under B. cod, 
Luigs, Phlebotomy, &C. | 
Sanguine, bloody, or of a con- 
ſtitution abounding with blood ; 
from X 
Sanguints Inopia, a tabes from loſs 
of blood. An inſtance of the Atro- 
plia Inanitorum, of Cullen. 
Sanguinaria, puccoon. A genus 
in Linnzus's botany. There is one 
ſpecies. | 
Sanguis. + Blaod, which ſee. _ 
Sanguiferbs, burnet, A ſpecies: 
of Poterium. ; 
 Sanguiforba, burnet. A genus in 
Linnæus's botany. Heenumerates 
three ſpecies. | ; 
Sanguiſuga, blood-ſucker, a name 
given by ſome to a leech, from 


its. faculty of drawing blood from 


animals. j 
Sanguis Draconis, called alſo Cin- 


nabas is Græcorum, u ee blood. 


This reſin is ſaid to be produced 
from the Pterocarpus ſantalinus, it is 
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ent in the Emplaſtrum Thuris, for- 


merly called Empl. roborans. 


Sanicula Mas, alſo called Dia- 


penſia, Sanicle, Self-Heal. It is 


called Sanicula european, Linn- 


Sanicula. Eboracenfis, called alſo | 


Pinguicula, Butter-wort, Yorkfbire 
Sanicle, It is the Pinguicula vulga- 
ris, Linn... wn 8 gh 
Sanicle ( York/lire), a ſpecies of 
Pinguicula. ry ; 
Sanicle. 
Sanicle (Baſtard American.) See 
Mitella. i wa HIRE a 
Senicle (Bears Ear.) See Cor- 


zufa. 


chera. . 
Sanicle, Tareilla. 8 
Sanoides, Tarun, where the breaſt 
is ſtraitened or flattened, like ang, a 
a table, flat-cheſted. 8 8 95 


Saniet. | 
times appears a thin, limpid, and 


ſometimes greeniſh diſcharge, thus 


named. See Sordes; | 


matter. 
Sanitas. See Hygieia. ' - © 
Santalum, ſaunders. A genus in. 


* 


Linnzus's botany. There is but 


one ſpecies, viz. the white. 

Sautalum rubrum, à red wood uſed. 
in colouring various ſubſtances; as 
ſpirits, and ointments; it is ſaid to 
be the product of the Prerocarpus. 
ſ/antalinus, Linn. Supplem. the col- 
lege have directed it in the Spiri- 
tus, Lavendulæ compoſitus. 

- Santerna. - Borax. 


Santolima, lavender cotton. A 


He 


Santonicum, worm- ſeed, a ſpecies = 
of Artemiſia, This ſeed hath been 
in their 


genus in Lianeus's botany. 
enumerates four ſpecies. 


retained by the college 
Phamacopceia, : 


» as 


Sapa, the name of an old form of 


medi- 


* 


See Santtals: nr 


retained by the college in N 8 
Pharmacopœia; and is an ingredi- 


— (Anerican), i. e. Heu- 


In ulcers there ſome- 


Sanics, a thick and bloody pus, or 


* 


WES... 


medicine like rob; which is a juice 
boiled up to ſome conſiſtence; 
ſtrictiy that of grapes, though uſed 
alſo for others ordered after the ſame 
manner. | | 

Saphena, probably from  oadng, 
nan. Fetus, eaſy to be ſeen, becauſe 
it lies very plain in fight, is a vein 
in the leg. See Vein. 

Saphna Minor. 

from the Saphena Major. 

Sapbera. Zafer. 

| Saphire, a precious ſtone. A 

cimen of quartzoſe cryſtal. Sa- 
* are met with among the ſpe- 
cies of two different genera, in the 
order of quartz. See Gemma. 

Sapientice, Dentes, thus called, be- 
cauſe they appear not till perſons are 
of years of diſcretion. See Oentes. 

Fapientiæ, Oleum, oil of bricks. 


Sapindus, foap-berry tree. A genus 


in Linnœus's botany. He enume- 
zates four ſpecies. 

Sa po, ſoap. It is compoſed of 
oils and fat, with alkaline ſalts. 
The college in their Pharmacopœia 
have directed the ſoap formed b 
olive oil with natron or the foſſil al- 

Kali. 

Several different ſoaps are enu- 
merated in M. Fourcroys Elem. of 
Nat. Hiſt. and Chem. 

Sapo Albus, called alſo Sapo Hi/- 
ganicus, hard, or Spaniſh ſoap. 

Sapo Volatilis, volatile ſoap. Of 
this there are three kinds; one is 
compoſed of fixed-alkalies and vola- 
tile oil, another of volatile alkalies 
aud groſs oils, the third of ſalt and 
oil that are both volatile. 

Sapo Hitri, i. e. Magalaize. 

Saponacec, Pilulæ. See Opium, 

Saponaceum, Linimentum, ſa pona- 
ceous liniment; called alſo Opodel- 
doc. 8 
Saponaria, ſoap-wort. A genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
eight ſpecies. Alſo a ſpecies of 
A : 
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It is a branch 


Saponaria, a ſpecies of Gentiand; 
Saponaciæ, Nuculæ, alſo called 
Baccæ Bermudenſes, ſoap-berries, 


Bermudas-berries. This is a ſphe- 


rieal fruit, about the ſize of a 
cherry. | L 
Seponulz, are combinations of 
volatile or effential oils with dif- 
ferent baſes. N 
Saponule (acid), are combinations 
of volatile or eſſeutial oils with dif- 
ferent acids. See M. Fourcroy's 


Elem. of Nat, Hiſt. and Chem. 


Fa pota. See Achras. | 


Sappan, a ſpecies of Cæſalpinia. 
Medlar-tree 


* Sappat.lla, i. e. 
( Vexican.) 

Sapph rus, oxQupo;, the ſapphire, 
Tt is one of the precious ſtones, and 
15 of a fine blue colour, but there 
are ſpecies that are white. 

Sarcocele, TAgroxynTy from cnet, 
caro, fleſh, and «yan, tumor, a ſwelling ; 
is a fleſhy excreſcence of the teſti- 
cles, which ſometimes grows ſo large 
as to ſtretch the ſcrotum much be- 
yond its natural tize, Alſo, 

Sarcema, oupzuua, is of the ſame 
ſignification; as is likewiſe 

Sarcofts, oaprwo- 

Sarcocolla, a ſpecies of Penæa. 

Sarcecolla, ga;oucna, ſarcocol, 
or fleſh-glue; it is a gummy reſin- 
ous juice from the Penæa mucronata 
Lin, according to Curtis, in his. 
Catalogue of the London Botanic Gar- 
den; and from the Penæa Sarcocolla, 
according to Weſton, in his Univ, 
Bot. It hath been retained by the 
college in their Pharmacopceia ; 
and is an ingredient in the Pulvis 


e Ceruſh. 


Sarcoepiplecele, a kind of com- 
pound rupture, conſiſting of a de- 
ſcent of the epiploon, and a farco- 
cele, or a rupture of the indurated 
epiploon, either umbilical or ſcro- 


Sarcologia, ſarcology. It in- 


cludes Myology, Splanchnology, An- 


giobg y: 


iology, Neurology, and the doQtrine 


of the [nteguments. 


| r der CASO jhPHANDY, * from 


| oat, fleſh, and ouPancs, the navel, a 
fleſhy excreſcence at the navel. 


Nu. ; 
8 arcophyia, o4proPuicsy A ſarcoma. 


'Sarcotics, oapzurma, from the 


Sarcomphalus, a ſpecies of Rhams- 


% „ 
been retained by the college in thelt + 
Pharmaco 


ia. It is ordered in 
a ſimple form, „ called Decoctum 
Sarſaparillz, and alſo combined 
with mezereon root, guaiacum, &cz 
called Decoctum Sarſaparillæ com- 
tum. | 2 
Sartorius, called alſo Longus Ii. 
biz, is a muſcle that ariſeth from 


ſame derivation, are medicines that 
fill up ulcers with new fleſh, the 
ſame as - Incarnatrves, which ſee. 
Many other words are alſo com- 

* pounded at pleaſure, from the ſame 
foundation, not of any moment to 
inſert here. 

Sarda, i. e. Cornelian. 

Sardachates. So the black agate 
is named, when ſtriped with veins 
of red, like that of the ſarda, or cor- 

nelian- ſtone. 

S$ardiafis, involuntary convulfive 
laughing, or- rather the Cynic 
ſpaſm, ; 

Sardonivs, Rifus, Sardonian laugh- 
ter, a convulſive involuntary laugh- 
ter, and is thus named from the 
herb Sardenia, which is ſaid to pro- 
duce ſuch convulſive motions in the 
cheeks,” as reſemble thoſe motions 
which are obſerved in the facedur 
ing a fit of laughter. | 

Sardonyx, card vu. It is a variety 
of the Onyx. This name is given 
to an onyx, when its colours are red 


the inferior part of the ſpine of the 
ilium, and running obliquely by the 
inſide of the thigh, is inſerted into 
the internal fide of the tibia, three 
or four fingers breadth below its up- _—_ 
per extremity. By this we throw 9 
one leg croſs another. | _— 
Sartorius, from /artor, & taylor : 1 
this muſcle is thus named from th 1 
uſe which taylors make of it, to ſit , 
croſs-legged. 
. Saſſafras, the ſaffafras · tree, a ſpe- 
cies of Laurus. The College have 5 
retained the wood, the root, and ite 
bark, in their Pharmacopceia ; it is 3 
an e in the decoctum ſar- 
ſaparillz compoſitum. - 
 Sattin-Flower. See Lunaria. . © : 'v 
Satureia Sativa, Summer Savory. „ 
It is the Saturria hortenffs, Linn. | 
Satureia Montana; winter- ſavo- 
ry. „ 
Saturantia, is ſometimes uſed in , 
_ ſame ſenſe as Alſorbenti, which 
ee. | f 
Saturnus. Chemiſts aſcribe this 


and white. Edwards. name to lead, becauſe they will 
Saricos: So Avicenna calls the have that metal to be under the in- 0 
Ditæoplia. 1 fluence of the planet Saturn. See  » 
Sarothra, a genus in Linnæus's Lend. | | 
botany, There is but one ſpecies Satyriafts, oarvpac, and oO 
Sarracenia, ſide-ſaddle flower, a Satyriſnus, oarupanur, ſignifies b 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He a laſtful diſpoſition. 8 75 
enumerates two ſpecies.  Satyrien, ſatyrium. | 
Sarracen's Wound-wort, ſolidago. Sat rh, ſatyrion, a genus in 


Sarſa, ſarſaparillaaa. 
Sar wha re ot of Smilax, 
called alſo Zarza, Zarzaparilla, 
Smilax Aſpera Peruviana, Salſapa- 
ril.a, Zarcaparilla. This root hath 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates i 
fifteen ſpecies. __ # 
St. Fohn's Bread. See Cerato« 
nid. 3 
St. Join i. wort, hypericum. 
T4? 3 A N. 
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cies of Hypericum. 
St. Peter” s-Tort. 
earper. n e 
Satureia, ſavory, a genus in Lin- 
peæus's botany. He enumerates 
eight ſpecies. 
Saunders, (White.) 
lum. | 
\ Sarrurus, lizard's-tail, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. There is but 
oue ſpecies, ; 
Saudageſſa. a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Savin, ſabina. 
Savory, ſatureja. 
Satece- aloac. See Alliaria. 
Sacu- pon, ſerratula. 
Far frage, ſaxifraga. 


See Symphor: : 


See Santa- 


Saxifraga, ſaxifrage, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. 
forty-four ſpecies. 

Snxifrage, quaſi Saxum frangere, 
to break the ſlone, is applicable»to 
any thing having this property, but 
1s a term moſt commonly giyen.20 
a-plant, from an opinion of its me- 
dicinal virtues to this effect. 
Sax ifrage; (Cornwall,) a ſpecies 
of Ligaſticum. 


e enumerates 


Sarxifrage, (Engliſh Marſi,) a ſpe- 


cies. of Sgergula. 


Saxiſrage,  (Golden.) See Chryſo- 


8 nium. 


Saxifrage, (Meadow.) See Ca- 
ruifolia. 
Saxifraga, a ſpecies of &. lene. 
Saxonicus, is an epithet which 
hath been given to a compound 
powder, yet retained in ſome diſ- 
enſatories, for its ſuppoſed eſſicacy 
In breaking the ſtone, or expelling 
", a 
Saxum, an order in the claſs of 
ſtones: it is ſtone of a granulated 
ſtructure, and wanting the charae- 
ters of the other orders of this claſs. 
Edwards. 


 Szxun I ulgare, a genus of Saxam, 
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St. Peter i- wurt, (Marl,) a ſpe- 


— 


— 


- 
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conſiſting of granules, which are 
opaque. Edwards. 

Scabies, à icab, is uſed ſometimes 
for the itch, and ſuch like cutane- 
ous eruptions. : 

. Scabio/a, matfellon, or purple 
great knap-weed, a ſpecies of Cen- 
{Gurea. 

- Scabio/a, ſcabious, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany, Of ſpecies, he 
enumerates thirty-four. 

Scabions, ſcabioſa. 

Scabious, (Sheep's.) See Jafene. 


Scabrita, a genus in Linneus's 


botany. There is but one ſpecies, 


Schanopraſum, chives, a ſpecies 
of Onion. 

Scuola, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany, There is but one ſpe- 
cies. 8 | 

Sc.cnanthus a ſpecies of Audro- 
pogon, Lin. 

Scala, a ſcale, or ladder, is ap- 
plied to a chirurgical inſtrument, 
for reſting and defendin the limbs, 
in caſe of fractures or diſſocatious; 
of which Scultetus gives a figure. 
Arm. Chir. part i. tab. 29. fig. 3. 
and its uſe, tab. 49, fig. 1. but 
tiguratively ſome have applied this 
to a man's life, which they divide 
into different ages, calling the Whole 
the Scale of Life. 

Scalenus, ozaxmo, is a muſcle of 
the neck that arifes from the firſt and 
ſecond ribs, and aſcending, is in- 
ſerted into all the tranſverſe proceſſes 
of the neck, except the ſirſt. This 
muſcle ſeems to be three; but ſuch 
diviſion is not of any real ufe. It 
is perforated for the paſſage of the 
veins, arteries, and nerves; becauſe 
the neck is more eaſily moved than 


that part of the ribs to which they 


are faſtened ; therefore it is juſily 
reckoned amongſt the benders of the 
neck, : 5 
. Scalled Head. See Cruſta Lac- 
tea. 3 | 
* Scale 


e 
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- Scallions, See Alcalonicum. 
Scaljo, to ſcalp. To lay the ſkull 
bare, is called Scalping. 
Scalprum; from ſcalpro, to raſp, 
or raiſe, a dent:cular or raſpatory, 
called alſo a Rrugine. 
Scammouia, (cairimotiy, or Syrian 
bind-weed, a ſpecies of Convolvu- 
tus, From this plant we obtain 
Scammony, which hath been re- 
tained by the college, in their Phar- 
macopœia; it is an ingredient in 
the Extractum Colocynthidis Com- 
poſitum, formerly called Extractum 


Catharticum, Pulvis e Scammon. 


comp. Pulv. e Scammon. cum 
Aloe. Pulv. e Scammonio cum 
Calomelane, and in ah electuary 
called Ele&. e Scamm. 

Scandix, | ſhephetd's-needle, , or 
Venus's:comb,a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He enumerates ten ſpecies, 


Scapellatum, is by ſome authors 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the Greeks 


applied phimoſis, OLwoticy for a de- F 


nudation of the glans of the penis, 
when the prepuce could not be 
drawn over it. 

Scaphoides, on,, from /ca- 
pla, oraÞn, a boat, and ids, forma, 
Aape, the ſame as Nauiculare Os, 
which ſee. ' | | 

Scapulariæ Arteriæ, the ſcapulary 


arteries, 


Scapulæ, owonMerai, or fhoulder- 
Hades, are two large and broad 
bones, like a ſcalene triangle: they 
are ſituated on each ſide of the u9- 

r and back of the thorax. 

he ſubſtance of the /capule is 
thin, but ſolid and firm: its out- 
ſide is ſomewhat convex, and its 
inſide concave; its upper edge is 
called Cofta Superior, and its lower 


Cofla Inferior + its broad end is 


called its Bafis, which, with the two 
edges, make the upper and lower 
angles. They have. each three 


proceſſes, of which the firſt runs al 


N 
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merus. 


along tie middle of their outſide, 


and 1s called their Sine. That end 


of the ſpine, which receives the 
Extremity of the clavicula, is called 


AcFomion, The Tecond proceſs is a 


little lower than the acromion; it is 
ſhort and ſharp like a crow's pill, 


therefore called Coracoides + theſe 5 


two proceſſes are tied to one an- 
other by a ſtrong ligament, which 
ſerves to keep the head of the hu - 
merus in the cavity of the third 
proceſs, which is called Cervix. 
This proceſs is the extremity of 
the /capula, which is oppoſite to 
its baſis, It has a round ſinus, tipt 
about its brim with a- tattilage, 
which receives the head of the hu- 
The uſe of the /rgpule 
is to receive the extremities of. the 
clavicula and humerus, for the eaſier 
motion of the arm, and to give 
riſe to the muſcles which move the 
arm. | 


Scapularis cum Mantili, the ban- 


dage called Scapulary and Naphin. 
Scapus, is a term in Botany for 
that ſpecies of ſtalk which ſupports a 


flower only, and not leaves; as in a 


tulip. WE ; 
Scarf-ftin. See Cuticula. - 
Scarijication, is an inciſion of the 
in with a lancet, or ſuch like in- 


ſtrument; and is moſt practiſed in 


cupping, which acts by ſtimulation 
as well as by evacuation, Þ 

Scarificatorium, is an inſtrument 
to ſcarify, and is of late very con- 
veniently ordered by a number of 


Points ſet in a plane, which are all 


ſtruck into the part at once. 
 Scarola, a ſpecies of Lafuca, - 
Scarlatæ, the ſcarlet ſpots in the 
ſcarlet- fever. Mn 7 5 
Scarlatina Anginoa, i. e. Anpli- 
merina Angino/a. 0 ö 
Scarlatina Urticata, i. e. Urtica - 
ria, or acute nettle · raſn. 
Scarlatina Febris, ſcarlet fever, 
3 Az the 
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Seel tam, anbrros, a ſkeleton. This 
is the bones of the body preſerved 
together as much as can be in their 
natural ſituations: and in a human 
body are, . 
The Os Frontis 
e Occipitis 
Olla Parictalia 
5 Temporum 
Oſſicula Auditus 
Os Ethmoides 
- -- Sphenoides 
Offa Malz 
: -Maxillaria - +» 
Unguis 
2 Na 
"IP - -P alati 
Os Vomer 
* Maxilla Inferior 
OM Dentes Inciſivi 
Canini 
— 5 Molares 
Os Hyoides 


Vertebræ Cervicis 
Lumborum 
Vertebræ Oſſis Sacri 
| Offa Coccigis 
Scapulæ 
Claviculæ 
Coſtæ 
Os Sternum 
Oſſa Innominata 


The Humerus 2 
i, 2 
ERadius 
Oſſa Carp i 16 
Metacarpi 8 
Pigitorum 30 


— — 


60 
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the fame as Purple Fever, which - 
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Oſſa Femoris . 2 

Rotulæ vel Patellæ 2 

Tibiæ 2 

Fibulæ 2 

Oſſa Tarſi | 14 

Metatarſi 10 

Digitorum 28 
— 

60 

In all 245 

— — 


Beſides the oſſa 
which are ſaid to be found to the 
number of 48. 8 ̃ 

8 celotyrbe, oxeoTupBn, from Ng, 
crus, the leg, and rugen, tumultus, up- 
roar, ſignifies thoſe pains in the legs 
that generally attend ſcorbutic ha- 
bits; whence it is alſo 2 
uſed for the ſcurvy itſelf, and appli- 
ed * ſome medicines contrived 
againſt ſuch diſorders. 


coves, A Feſtinans, a variety of 


idiopathic convulſion. 


Scelotyrbe Vermino/a, a variety of 
ſymptomatic convulſion. 

Sceptic, o., is one who 
doubts the truth of any thing, till 
thoroughly examined; though ſame 
go ſo far under this pretence, as 
hardly to be convinced by any evi- 


dences. Galen makes mention in 


his time of a 23 ſchool or col - 
lege of phyficians, who profeſſ- 
ed themſelves Sceptics; but Carte - 
ſius hath of late given much en- 
couragement to this ſect, whom he 
hath taught to call every thing in 
queſtion till re- examined; and our 
countryman, Mr. Boyle, hath wrote 
a book, well known, under the title 


ry thing is laid down rather by wa 


of enquiry than as matter we 
known and ſettled. | 


Sceptrum, the Scepter of Guſtavus, 
a ſpecies of Protea. 


Sceptrum Carolinum, Swediſh rat- 


tle, a ſpecies of Pedicularit. 
Scſar- 


ſeſamoidea, 


7 


of the Sceptical Chemiſt, where eve- 1 


yi 
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ſcurvy, when it is attended with li- 

vid ſpots. 
'  Scherbencobalt. Thus the Ger- 
mans call the native metal or arſe- 
nic. It ſoon becomes black in the 
air: it ſometimes is of a ſcaly and 
kidney-like ſtructure. Edwards. 

Scle fis, , is a diſpontion of 
the body accidentally contracted, not 
yet ſo fully confirmed, but that it 
may eaſily again be altered; in di- 
ſtinction from «Zig, which is a con- 
firmed habit. Hence alſo Schetica 
Febris, is one that will ſoon' give 
way to remedies, contrary to the 
hectica, which is ſo confirmed in 
the. habit as not to be removed but 
by long time and great difficulty. 

Scheuchzeria, a genus in Linne- 
us's botany. There is but one ſpe- 
cies. 

Schinus, Indian maſtich, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates two ſpecies. 

Schlot. The brine from which ta- 
ble ſalt is obtained, is evaporated in 
large iron pans. At the benen 
of the evaporation, the detach 
earth and the ſelenites ſeparate and 
precipitate ; and the ſelenites carries 
with it a great quantity of Glauber's 
ſalt, This precipitate forms a mat- 
ter which has an earthy appearance, 
and is called Schlot, or Scratch, by 
the workmen. Beaume. | 

Schmiedelia, a genus in Linneus's 
botany, There is but one ſpe- 
cies, 

Schoberi, a ſpecies of Nitraria. 

Schenus, ruſh-grats, or baſtard- 
cyperus, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates thirteen ſpe- 
cies. 

Schwalbea, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Schwenkia, à genus in Linnæus's 
botany, There is but one ſpe- 


cies. 
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S:harbock, a Daniſh name for the 
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Sciatica. See Iſchias. ys 
Sciaticæ, Arteriæ, the ſciatic arte- 
ries : they are branches of the hy- 
pogaſtricz*arteriz, 1 
Scratice, Venæ, the ſciatic veins 
ariſe from the crural veins: it is 
called the Sciatic Vein, from accom- 
panying the ſciatic nerve. | 
Sciatici, Nervi. See Lumbares. 
Scilla, ſquill, ſea-onion, ſtarry- 
hyacinth, a mou in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. Of ſpecies, he enumerates 
twelve. The Scilla maritina Lin. 
is the ſpecies whoſe root is uſed in 
medicine » this the college have re- 
tained in their Pharmacopoeia ; 
its exſiccation is deſcribed among 
the more fimple preparations : a Con- 
ſerve, Conſerva Scillæ, is directed 
to be made of the freſh root: a vi- 
negar, Acetum Scillæ, is directed, 
a Tincture, Tinctura Scillæ, is al- 
ſo er an Oxymel, Oxymel 
Scille : and, an honey, Mel Scillæ: 
the powder is directed in the Pilu- 
læ e Scilla, CE 
Scineus, the ſkink : it is a ſmall 
amphibious animal of the lizard 
kind, and caught about the Nile. - 
Scirpus, bull-ruſh, or club-ruſh, 
a genus in Linnœus's botany. He 
enumerates forty-one ſpecies. | 
Scirrhus, oxippocy ; 
Scirrhoma, oxigguua, and, 
Scirrhofis, oxiypuor, from eng 
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induro, to harden, is an induration of 


the glands, as happens frequently to 
the 8 in a jaundice, and the 
like. | 
Sclarea, clary, a ſpecies of Sal- 
via. | 
Sclerophthalmia, awango@lanuicy is 


a lippitudo dura, wherein the eye- 


- lids turn out red, hard, and dry, and 


very difficult to cure. 

Sclerotica Tunica, ſo called fro 
oxAngnw, Induro, 10 harden, is 
ſame as. Cornea. 


Sclerotics, are medicines which 
WWE 


harden 


* 
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barden and conſolidate the. parts 
they are applied upon. 

Scleranth«s, knawel, .or German 
3 a genus in Linneus's 

botany. He enumerates three [pe- 
cies, 
© Selepetoplage, gyncſhot wounds. 

Scobs, molt properly ſignifies the 
pot aſhes, or the ſcoriz of any me- 
tal, but is by ſome mare laxly ap- 
plied, as. Scriboyius Largus men- 
tions a a ſeobs orca; Celſus gives it 
to various things, 

25 cottefis, c, A 

r, 

"Schot. um, is a remark made at 
pleaſure, and as it were by the by; 
on any propoſition, before advanced 
and Sd of 

Sealoendringm, hart's-tongue, a 
ſpecies of A/plenium. 

$-olymus, golden-thiſtle, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany, There are 
two ſpecies, 

colymus, a ſpecies of Cynara. It 
| hath three varieties. 

Sceparia, ſummer cypreſs, a ſpe- 
cies of Chenopedium. | 
 Seopar.a,, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 
des. 

Scapula, a bruſh, The Hell- bruſl 
promotes a briſk circulation, and 
tree perſpiration. 

Scopus, Temes, ſcope, is by ſame 

uſed in the ſame acceptation as In- 

BS or {ndication : : but others 


a ſpecies of 


have very cr:tically diſtinguiſhed be- 


tween them, not of moment enough 
to notice here, 
Scorbutica, are medicines which 
prevail againſt the 
Scorbutus, ſcurvy, a diſeaſe that 
ſome writers make various diſtinc- 
tions about, though not to any great 
pl rpoſe, It is a conſtitution where- 
n the blood is dnequally, fluid, and 
js beſt remedied by ſtimuli, exerciſe, 


and ſuch means as aſſiſt in languifi- 
| Cation, 
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been retajned in the college Phar-. 


a vertigo attended with dimaeſs of 
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Scordotis, Cretan cat- mint, a ſhe." 
cies of Nepeta. 

Scordium, water- ermandet, a 
ſpecies of Teyerium. This herb hath 


MacopWia, 

* coriee, are the recrements of me- 
tals, i. e. Dro/s, | 

Scorpioides, i. e. Scorpiurus. 

Scopolia, a genus in Linnwus's 
botany. He'hath but one ſpecies, 

 Scopolig, a ſpecics of Hys,cyamus. 

Scorodonia, wood-ſage, a ſpecies 
of Teucriam. : 

Scorgdozia, balm-leaved fig-wort, 
a ſpecies of Scrophularia, 

Scor -dopraſum, a ſpecies of Allium. 

Scorpiurus, caterpillars, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany, He enumet, 
ates four ſpecies. 

Scorpius, a ſpecies of Spartium. 

' Scorzonera, viper's-graſs, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany, He enumer- 

es fourtcen ſpecies, 

Scatodine, ozoTodi44n, Or Scofodings, 


fight, 

Scotomia, CUCTT/AQl, the ſame as 
Amauroſrs, à tranſitory blindneſs. 
Aitkin. 

E Scotoz, cores: darkneſs ar dimneſi 
of ſight. 

Scratch, 1, e. Schlot, 

Screation, is by ſome taken for 
hawking up ſomewhat to ſpit out, 
and others for the matter itſelf ſq 
raiſed. 

Screazus, hawking. 

Screw-tree. See Helicteres, and 
Vera. 

Scrobiculys Cordis, the ſame as 
Anticardium, which ſee. > _ 

Scroplula,' the ſame as Struma, 
the king's-evil, is a Feng 
obſtruction and eroſion of the 
glzaads, 

Scrophularzn, fig wort, à genus 
in Linnaus' $ botany, He enumer 
ates ſeventeen ſpecies. 

et pun Maj, er, the Scropkun 
aria 


F 
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Inria ncilgſa, Linn, common or 
knobby fig-wort. 1 
Serophularia aquatica, alſo called 
Betenica Agquatica, water - betony, 
greater water fig- wort. | 
Scrotum. It is the external co- 
vering of the teſticles, chiefly con- 
ſiſting of looſe fkin and cellular 
membrane without any. fat, 
Scrotocele, from ſcrotum, and amn, 
tumor, @ ſwelling, is a rupture of 
the N ; ; 
Scrotum. See Generation, (Parts 
of, proper to Men.) 2 
Scretum Cordis, the fame as Peri- 
cardium. | 
| Scruple, a medicinal weight con- 
ſiſting of 20 grains, and making the 
third of a dram, n 
Scurrula, a fpecies of Loranthus. 
 KCeurvy:graſs, (Common, or Gar- 
den,) Cochlearia officinalis, a ſpecies 
of Cockleavia...,., , 1 | 
| Scurvy-grafs, [ Daulll,) a ſpecies of 
- Cochlearia. | ; 
Scurvy-graſs. See Cochlearia. 


| Scurv;-grafs, (EngJi4h,) Cochlearia 


anglica, a ſpecies of Cocllearia. 
Scurvz-gra/s, (Scott.) See Sol- 
dauella. N Fl +, hs 
Scurvy-graſi, 
grafs, (En2ljh.) | 
Seulellaria, {kullcap, a genus in 
Linazys's betany. He enumerates 
fifteen ſpecies, 5 


(K,) I. e. Scarn;- 


Scutiferme, On, the ſame as Patella, 
O.; thus called from its reſem- 


blance to a ſhield in ſhape, as this 
term imports... Hence alſo, 


Scutiformis Cartilago, is the Carti- 


lago Enjiformis, which fee. I 
Scutum, ſiguifying an helmet, hath 
by 3 been applied to ma- 
ny parts of the body, having reſem- 
b.ance thereunto in figure. 
S:ythe-flone, a variety of the brown 
ſpecies of Saxum Julgare, conhit- 
ing of ſmall granyles, of a brown 
colour, and of à cloſe: texture. 


* 6 
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_ Ceflion of thoſe parts, whereof they 


"SK. 
From its uſe it hath its name. Ed- 


wards. | "> : 
Scaling-uax, copper-ofe, "a ſpe- 


cies of copper flos, of a red colour, 
and of a gloſſy appearance. Ed- 
wards, ' > S 25 
Sea-pink, Statice. t Ot 15 145 
Sea-wrackh, Fucus veſiculoſus. 
Sebacer, Glandulz. Theſe glands 
are ſeated in the cellular membrane, 
under the ſkin, and in various parts 
of the body they are enlarged and 
form encyſted tumors. l 
Sebaceous humoier, The ſedacebut 


humour is ſu pphed by the /ebaceous, - 


Scbates, are ſalts formed by the 
union of the acid of greaſe, or the 
Sebacic acid, with different baſes; 
there are twefity-four ſpecies. enu- 
merated in M. Fourcroy's Elem _ 
of Nat. Hiſt. and Chem. BA: 

Sebeften. - See Cordia, and Mixa, 
ſpecies of Cordia: ES Pig Hort 

Secale, re, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates ſour ſpe- 
ces. 41” | 


. glands, 


Sctefion, the going off by ſecre- 
tion, as the excrements are parti- 
cularly faid-to be formed by the fe- 
conſiſt, from the animal fluids; 
through their proper outlets. 

Secondary Fever, is that which 
ariſes after a criſis, or the diſcharge 
of fome morbid matter, as after the 
decleniton of the ſmall-pax,-or-the 
meaſles; and ſuch-a fever is fre- 
quently dangerous. ATT 

Secretion. See Au Secretion.” © 

Section, is properly the cutting 
any thing whatſoever; and the man- 
ner or poſition in which it is done, 
with reſpe& to the figure ot = 

rt, as, ndicular, - liek 
er a whe | 52 | 

 Secundine, or aſter- birth, is all that 
is brought from the uterus after de- 
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Setamone,'a ſpecies of Periploca. 


LA SE 
livery, as the chorion, amnion, &c. 
ny 


S. A. Secundum Artem, according 
10 art, is a term frequently uſed — 
preſcription: and then properly, 
. when — up of the ne 8 

xrfeftion requires ſome uncom- 
mon care and dexterity. 

* Secunduta Naturam, xda Quo, 
according, or agreeably to nature, in 
oppoſition to a preternatural, or out 
of the common courſe of agency in 
nature. | 

Securidaca, hatchet-vetch, a ſpe- 
cies of Coronilla, © 

Securidaca, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
cĩes. 

Sedantia, ſedatives, a kind of ano- 
dynes, but their particular action is, 
to diminiſn the animal energy. 

Sedative Salt. Homberg hrſt ob- 
tained this /alt from borax, and gave- 
it this name, becauſe he imagined it 
to poſſeſs a ſedative, antipaſmodic, 
ee. a narcotic 3 and 
thence alſo called it the Narcotic 
Salt of Yitriol. This /alt is ſepa- 
rated from borax by means of the 
vitriolic acid. | 

Sedantaria, Oſa. So Daventer 
calls the protuberances of the os 

coxendicis upon which we fit. 
Sasedcides, yellow flowering cherle- 
a, a ſpecies of Cherleria. 

Sedum, houſe-leek, or ſtone-crop, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates twenty ſpecies. ' 
Seed, in Botany, according to the 
definition of Linnæus, is a decidu- 
ous part of a vegetable, the rudi- 
ment of a new one, quickened for 
vegetation by the ſprinkling of the 
Its diſtinctions are, 1. Seed, 
properly ſo called, which is a rudi- 
met of a new vegetable, furniſhed 
with ſap, and covered with a blad- 
dery coat or tunic: it conſiſts of 


ſeveral parts, to which particular | 


names are given by botaniſts, 2. 


\ 


1 


n 
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Nux, a nut, which is a ſeed incloſed 
with an offeous epidermis, a, bony 
or hard outer ſkin, commonly called 
the Shell, And 3. Propago, which 
is the ſeed of a moſs, firſt diſcover. 
ed by Linnæus, who peeled off the 
bark, and detected it in the year 
17 > 88 ; iy Toe 
egetum, corn-marigold, a 
of Chryſanthemum. F 255 8 
Segment, is a figure contained be. 
tween a chord and an arch of* the 
ſame circle, or ſo much of the circle 
as is cut off by that chord. | 
| Segregation, is a total ſeparation 
of ſolid parts from their contact 
with ane another, as in ſome frac- 
tured bones, or the like. 
Segwieri, a ſpecies of Selixum. 
Seguieria, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Seignette, (Sal de) See Rupellenſis, 
Sal. It is thus named from Dr, 
Seignette, of Rochelle, who invent- 
ed it. | 
Seifis, a ſpecies of Giłber. ; 
Selago, a genus ih Linnzus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates nineteen ſpe- 
cies. CIO. 
Selago, a ſpecies of Lycopodium. 
Selaginoides, a ſpecies of Lycopo- 
dium. e 
Self-heal. See Prunella. 
Selenites, uαπνπιπιπτιε This name is 
given ts a ſort of neutral ſalt form- 
by the union of vitriolic acid 
with any calcareous earth. This 
kind of falt has been called /elenites 
probably becauſe naturaliſts foun 
its ſaline properties ſo weak that 
they thought it ought to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from other neutral ſalts by 
a peculiar name. Of all the neutral 
ſalts, the ſelenetic axe moſt diflicultly 
diſſolved, Mr. Edwards, in his 
Elements of PFoſſilogy, places the e- 
leni tes as a genus in the order of 
Gypſum, which is in the clafs of 
ones. His characters of /elenite: 
are, that they are gypſum, of regu 
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lar fbres; yet he ſpeaks of gypſum 
as being more properly a chemical 
iakt-.;” | 
Selenites, a genus of Gypſum, which 
is formed in regular fibres. Sqme 


ſpecies are really ſtalactites, a ſpecies 
called Arrow-headed, is of the form 


of the head of an arrow : ſome, of 
theſe are yellow and tranſparent. 
Edwards. 
Seline, white ſpots on the nails, 

Selinum, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe; 
cies. | 
Sella Equina, 

Sella Sphenoides, and, 

Sella Turcica, are various names 
for the ſame thing. See Brain. 
| Seltzer-water, is a mineral water 
which ſprings up at Lower Seltzer, 
a village in the electorate of Triers, 
about ten miles from Frankfort on 


the Mayne. 
Semecarpus, à genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Semeiotica, ſigns or \' u 9s and 
how to apply them to uſe, ſo as to 
judge, both in a ſound and a diſeaſed 
body, what will be the degree, or- 
der, and effect of the health on the 
diſeaſe, Its obje&s are things natu- 
ral, non-natural, and preter-natural. 
The third branch of medicine. 


bigneſs : which evidently ſhews, 
has there could be 0 go 
ſign in it but to retard the velo- 
city of the blood. We cannot ſup- 
poſe that the only intention was, - 
that a ſmall quantity of blood 
might go to the teſticles, becauſe 


then there had been no occaſion  _ 


for giving this artery a different 
figure from all others; that nar- 
row orifice would have been ſuffi- 
cient of itſelf for that purpoſe, which 
the wideneſs of the immedi» - 
ately afterwards does neither hinder 
nor fu The orifices of the 
f tic arteries are ſo ſmall that 
they cannot be meaſured, as may 
the dimenſions of the other arte- 
ries: and yet they are bardly gone 
from the aorta before they dilate as 
big, if not bigger, than one of the 
lumbals, which is 434-2. Now, 
if we ſuppoſe their orifices to be 
each 19.3, then the blood will move 
twenty-five times ſlower where the 
artery dilates than it does at its ori- 
fice. Again, we conſtantly find that 
all the parts of the body are ſup- 
= with blood by ſmall arteries” 
om the neareſt trunks, If this me- 

thod had been obſerved in ſending 
the blood to the teſticles, they had 
received their arteries from the ili- 


Semeiotica, is that part of Phy/ic 
which treats of the ſigns of health 
and ſickneſs. - e 

Semen, ſeed. For ſo far as this 
is concerned in Botany, ſee Seed, 


acs; and they had run but a little 
way before they had come to the end 
of their journey. But inſtead of this, 
two ſmall arteries are made to ariſe 
from the aorta, a little below the 


Vegetable. And beſides, what hath 
been ſaid under Auimalcule, Concep- 
tion, Generation, and Fetus, (which 
ſee) for the ſecretion of this fluid 
it may be conſidered, that the blood 
is carried to the teſticles by the 
ſpermatic arteries, which, contrary 


to the conſtant method of nature, 


in framing the other arteries are 
ſmalleſt whets they ſpring from the 
trunk of the great artery, and im- 
mediately dilate to a conſiderable 


emulgents, and to march above a 
foot before they come to the teſli- 
cles. Now if we conſider, that the 
velocity of the blood in'the * 5 
matic artery is 25 times ſlower than 
it is at its orifice, that is, in the 
aorta, and that the velocity of 
blood in the iliacs can be but very 
little leſs than it is in the aorta, 
where the ſpermatics ariſe; the 
blood muſt move 253 times ſlower to 
the teſticles than if it had nad 
1 | | — 


* 


# 


* 


- 
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runs thus lowly, is at leaſt fix times 
longer than if it had gone from the 
iliacs; therefore it muſt be 150 
times longer in going to the teſticles 
that if it had gone accordicg to the 
common courſe of nature. So that 
the inteſtine motion of the blood is 
not only allayed, but ſufficient time 
is afterwards allowed the particles, 
which are to compoſe thr /ced, to 
attract and coaleſce beſore they ar- 
rive at the teſticles. 
Semilunares, (Cartilages.] They 


are placed on the upper part of the 


tibia. 8 
Semilurar Fajves, thus called from 
their reſemblance in ſliape to a halt. 
moon. See Heart. | 
Semimares, half- males: ſo Rolfin 


kius, and ſome others, call thoſe who 
have been caſtrated, as eunuchs, 


dings, &c. 5 
ee half membra- 
nous, is a muſcle that ariſeth tendi- 
nous from a pro uberance of the 
iſchium, immediately below the ſe- 
mineryoſus, and is inſerted by a large, 
tendon into the upper and back 

art of te tibia. This is one of the 
our muſcles that bend the leg. 
Semimt ſalla, half metals, ſuch as. 


the marcaſites, ſtibium, biſmuth, 


and the like. F 1 

Seminalis, Capſula, or ſeed- bag, is 
the huſk that contains the ſeed o | any. 
plant. | 

Semination, is called by Blaſius the 
immiſſion of the male ſced into the 
womb in coition. 

Seminerwoſus,, half- nervous, is a, 
muſcle that ariſes from the protu - 
berance of the iſchium, and is in- 
ſerted by a round tendon into the 
internal part of the epiphyſes of 


the tibia, and helps to bend the 


le 1 i | T7 , 
Semi-orbicularis, the orbicular 


muſcle of the lips, i conſidered as, 


Oe 
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aſter che ordinary manner from the 
illacs. And becauſe the ſpace it 


/ 


two, called Seri-orbiculares Superior 
and Iferior. KN | 
| Semiſpeculum, an inſtrument de- 
ſcribed by Hildanus for dilating the 
neck of the womb. | 
Semiſpinalis, from half of the ſpi- 
nal proceſſes of the back. 
Semiſpinatus. See Jranfec/alis 
Dorp. 8 * 
Semitendinaſus, a muſcle ſo called 
from its being half-tendinous, It 
is the Semmerve/us, which ſee, 
Semitertiaua, Febris, by the Greeks 
called Hoemitritatos, nuilerrar®. It 
conſiſts of a continual and two in- 
termitting tevers of different kinds, 
viz. a quotidian and tertian ; the 
3 eſides a continual fever, 
zaving an extraordinary fit every 
day, and every other day two. 
Semitertian. Although many have 
wrote concerning this, particularly 
Senuertus, Hoffman, Willis, and Syl- 
vius, and though Spigelius hath 
wrote 2 Whole treatiſe about it, yet 
it 15 difficult to collect from them all 
what they meant by it; though it 
ſeems to be taken for a common ter- 
tian, joined with, more than ordi;. 
nary ſymptoms, of malignancy, ang 
rather remitting than intermitting, 


there, being uo juterval quite free 


from the d 
- Semperyiqum, houſe-leek, a genus 
in Linnæus's botauy. He enume- 
rates eight ſpecies.. * 

Senec-o, groundſel, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


fifty- nine ſpecies. 


Senela, Seneka, or rattle- ſuake- 
root, a ſpecies of Polygala, The 
college have retained this root in 
their Pharmacopcria. 

Senegal, a ſpecies of Mimoſa. 
Sengreen, a name for ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of Saxifraga. 3 

Senna, (Bladder.) See Colutea. 
Senna, (Broad-leaved Scoi pion.) 
See Emerus Major. 
Seuua, a ſpevies of Ca. This 
11 ONE + & IAN. drug 


SE 
drug hath been retained'in the col- 
lege Pharmacopœia; an Extract, 
Extractum Sennæ is directed: two 
infuſions, Infuſum Senne Simplex, 
and, Infuſum Senna Tartariſatum, 
are directed: 4 Tincture, Tinctura 
Sennæ: a compound Powder, Pul- 
vis e Senna Compoſitus: and, an 
Electuary, Electuarium e Senna, 


which was formerly called Elect. 


Lenitiv. are ordered, 

Senſation, All ſenſation is per- 
formed by the immediate action of 
the finer and more fluid parts of 
bodies upon the organs of ſenſe; 
the impulſe communicated by theſe 
ſubtile parts of bodies upon the or- 
gans fitly diſpoſed, is through them 
tranſmitted to the nerves appropri- 
ated and contrived for ſuch a ſenſe, 
and through them to the brain. 
Thus in viſion, the light reflected 
from the ſur faces of bodies is tranſ- 
mitted through the humours of the 
eye, and congregated upon the re- 


tina. in the ſame manner it was re- 


flected from the body; and thereby 
an impulſe, modified after a certain 
manner, ſtrikes the filaments of the 
optic - nerves, \ which convey this 
impulſe ta the brain. In hearing, 
the ſound, after divers modifica- 
tions in its paſſage through the mea · 
tus auditorius, ſtrikes on the tympa- 
num, which moving the bones of 


the barrel, and the thoſe incloſed 


air of the labyrinth, the auditory 
nerves there are moved after the 
ſame manner they would have been 
had the common air acted upon 
them, with the advantage of a bet- 
ter qualified and gentler impuiſe 
than they could have had otherwiſe, 
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ral ways diverſified. See Bras, 


In ſmelling, taſting, and touching, 


the eifluvia and more ſubtile part of 
bodies aft immediately upon the 
nerves themſelves, and thoy com- 


municate this action to the brain: 


fo that in ſome manner, all /en/a- 
tien is nothing but touching, ſeve, 


ſeirrhus, 


SE 


Narcotics. 


| Senjibilis, Tt is applied 70 what- 


ever can make an impreſſton on the | 


ſenſes. + e 
Senjibilitas, the quality of being 
ſenſible, or the 


ſome alteration in the organ of ſenſe. 
Senſitive Plant, See Mimoſa: 
Senfitive Plant, (Baftard,) i. e. 
LE chynomene. | "5+ AR 
Senſorium, the common ſenſory 
in man is ſuppoſed to be that part 
of the brain where all the points 
or extremities of the nerves. meet 
and unite, that is, in the medulla 
cerebri. * 
Senſus Externi, the external ſenſes, 
viz. the ſenſe of Seeing, Hearing, 


Taſting, Smelling, and Feeling, each | 


of which ſee. e 
Senſus Internus, the internal ſenſes, 


viz. Imagination, Memory, Atientiong 


and the Paſſions of the mind. 
Separatorium, a ſeparatory, the 

name of an inſtrumeat for ſeparat- 

ing the pericranium from the'cranis 


um; alſo'a chemical veſſel for ſepa - 


rating liquors. | 


41” > . 
Sepliros, à word uſed by Bencius, 


about 1448, being a corruption 
Sepium, Os, called alſo Sepias, Os, 

Seplz, Os, cuttlefiſh- bone. 

+ Sepium, bear- bind, or 

bind-weed, a ſpecies of Convoluu- 


lus, | 


Sertana, an erratic intermitting fe- 


ver, which returns every ſeventh 
day. fa | 


tany. Fhere is but one ſpecies. 

Segtenarius, and Segtennium, con- 
taining the ſpace of 8 
dome of the ancients reckoned eve- 


ry conſtitutibn underwent ſome re- 
matkable change in every. ſuch re- 
volution, whence the ſeventh year 
was called Critical, or the Clyna&erie _ © * 
mY FT po Tear: 


rceiving of an 
viſion or thing affecting or cauſing 


arge white 


Septat, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


— 
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: I Year ; but fuch concluſions are now 


much out of uſe. 


Sepefoil, tormentilla. z 
ic, onzlxo;, is any thing pro 

F utrefaction, 4 alſo, _— 
dicine that is corrofive. | 
Septum Auris. See Ear. 

Septum Cordis. See Heart. 
Septum Narium. See Naſus. 

Septum Tranfoerſum. See Dia- 
piragm. All which parts are thus 


called from their making a ition 
| like a croſs wall, which word 
5 rts. 


m Lucidum, the thin Jo 
don which divides the two int 
yentricles of the brain. 8 88 
Septum Palati, i. e. Palatum 
Molle. | 


Sermpias, baſtard-helleþore, a ge- 


nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 


merates ten ſpecies. 
5 * Serapien, a phyfician of Alexan- 
a. 


Seriana, a ſpecies of Paullinia. 
Sericum, ſilk. | 
.  Serifluxus, a ſerous diſcharge, or 
flux of ſerum. 

Seriela, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates four ſpecies. 
_ Seriphium, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates four ſpe- 
cies. 4 | 

Serofity. See Serous. - 

Serous, from ſerum, whey, is uſed 
to ſignify the watery part of the 
Blood, which fee. 

Serpentaria, ee ſnake · root, 
a ſpecies of Ariſtolochia. The col- 
«ner retained this root in their 
Pharmacopceia ; it is an ingredient 
in the Tin&. Cort. Peruv. Compo- 
fita : and a ſimple Tincture, Tinc- 
tura Serpentarize, is made of it. 

Serpentine ſtone, i. e. Ophites. 

Serpicula, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
cies. 

+ Serpigo, a tetterous eruption like 
the herpes, or impetigo. . | 


I 


5 * 


(732 ) 
Serpyll;folia, leaſt chick - weed, a 


SE 


ſpecies of Arenaria. 

Serpyllum, wild thyme, a ſpecies 
of Thymus. Tot 
| Serraria, a ſpecies of Plantago. 

Serraria, a ſpecies of Protea. 

Serratula, ſaw- wort, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
fifteen ſpecies. 

Serratus, Several muſcles are 
called by this name from their re- 
1 in ſhape to a ſaw. 

85 

Serratus Anticus Minor, ariſeth 
thin and fleſhy, from the ſecond, 
third, fourth, and fifth ſuperior 
ribs; and aſcending obliquely, it 
is inſerted fleſhy into the proceſſus 
coracoides of the ſcapula, which it 
draws forward. It alſo helps in re- 
ſpiration. ; 

Serratus Anticus Major, comes 
from the whole baſis of the ſcapula, 
and is inſerted into the ſeven true 
ribs, and firſt of the falſe ribs, by 
ſo many diſtin& portions, repre- 
ſenting the teeth of a ſaw. 

Serratus Poſticus Inferior, © ariſes 
with a broad and thin tendon from 
the three inferior fpines of the ver- 
tebræ of the back, and from the two 
ſuperior of the loins ; its fibres aſ- 
cending obliquely, grow fleſhy, and 
are inſerted by four indentations in. 
to the four laſt ribs. Wot 

Serratus Poſticus Superior, ariſeth 
by a broad and thin tendon from 
the two inferior ſpines of the ver- 
tebræ of the neck, and the three 
ſuperior of the back; and, growin 
fleſhy, is inſerted into the ſecond, 
third, and fourth ribs by ſo many 
diſtinct indentations. Theſe two help 
to draw the ribs upwards, and bring 
them to right angles with the ver- 
tebræ: = conſequently make the 


cavity of the thorax wider and 
ſhorter. | 4 
Serum, whey. The thin part of 
the blood is alſo called its Serum. + 
| 5 


/ * 
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Service Tree, (Wild Maple-leaved,) 
a ſpecies of Cratagus. 

Service Tree, (Wild,) cratægus. 

Service Tree, ſorbus. 

Se/amoidea, Ofja, ſeſamoid bones. 
Theſe are the little bones moſt fre- 
quently found at the articulations 
of the toes and fingers. 

Se/amoidea, ſeed - bone. 

Seſamum, oily grain, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany, He enumerates 
two ſpecies. | 

5 wild ſpignel, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
eleven ſpecies. 7 | 

Se/quialtera, is a name given to 
that kind of fever by Helmont, 
which others call a"Semztertian, or a 
Hæmitritæos. , 7 ; 

Sefilis, is a name given to any 
low, flat tumors, or the eruptions 
in the ſmall-pox, when they riſe not 
well, and are indented at the top. 

Seſuvium, à genus in Linneus's 
botany. - There is but one ſpecies. 

Setaceum, à ſeton, is when the 
{kin is taken up with a needle, and 
the wound kept open with a {kein of 
filk, that humours may vent them- 
ſelves; for the ſame purpoſes iſſues, 
though generally with more effica- 
cy. Farriers call this operation in 
cattle, Rowelling. 

Selterwort, a ſpecies of Hellebo- 
rus. 

Sevum ovillum, mutton ſuet, this 


is retained in the college Pharma- 


copœia, its preparation 1s deſcribed 
among the more ſimple preparations 2 


when prepared, it is an ingredi- 
ent in ſeveral plaiſters and oint- 
ments, 


| CLASSES. 
: Monandria 
2 Diandria - 


3 Triandria 
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1 1 Monogynia. 


S E 
» Sextana, an erratic intermitti 
fever, which returns every 
day. | Dork age 
Sexual Syſtem, in Botany, is found 
ed on a diſcovery that there is in 
vegetables, as well as in animals, a 
diſtinction of the ſexes: It was in- 
vented by Linnzus, Profeſſor of 
hyſic and botany, at Upſal. The 
everal parts of Frufification, viz. 
1. The Calyx, or flower-cup : 2. 
The Corolla, or flower-leaf; 3. 
The Stamina, or chives: 4. The 
Piſtillum, or pointal: * The 
Pericarpium, or ſeed · yeſſel: 6. 
The Semina, or ſeeds: 7. The Re- 
ceptacle, or baſe, (all which ſee,) 
on which the fructification is ſeated, 
having been obſerved with more ac- 
curacy, ſince the diſcovery of the 
uſes for which nature has aſſigned 
them, a new ſet of principles have 
been derived from them; by means 
of which the diſtribution of plants 
has been brought to a greater preci- 
ſion, and rendered more conform - 
able to true ee in this ſyſtem, 
than in any one of thoſe which pre- 
ceded it. By this ſyſtem, plants are 
diſpoſed according to the numbet, 
proportion, and ſituation of the ſta- 
mina and piſtilla: the whole body 
of vegetables is divided into twenty - 
four claſſes; theſe are again ſubdi- 
vided into ordets, the orders into 
genera, the genera into ſpecies, and 
the ſpecies into varieties, wherethere 
are any worthy of note. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits in 6ne view 
the claſſes and orders as they ſtand 
in the ſyſtem. « a +044 3 


OnDpers. _ 
1 Monogynia. 2. Digynia. , 
2. Digy nia. . 

3 Trigynia. „ 
1 Monogynia, 2 Digynia. 
3, Trigy nia. Re 
| 4 Tetrandria . 


Li 


% 


N 


ECErsssks. 


4 Tetrandria 
s Pentandria | 
e 
7 Heptandria 
np 


> uq Diadelphia 


15 Polyadelphia 


' ng Syngeneſia 
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Ozpexs, | 


r Monogynia. . 2. Digynia. 13 
Tetragynia. 


t Monogynia. 2 Digynia. 3 Tri- 
1 -gynla. 4 Tetragynia, 5 Pen- 
tagynia. 6 Polygy nia. 
1 Monogy nia. 2 Digy nia. 3 Tri- 
0 nia. 4 Tetragynia. 5 Po- 
yoynia. 


1 Monogynia. 2 Digynia. 5 


Tetragynia. 4 Heptagynia. 


F Monogynia. 2 Digynia. 


Trigynia. 4 Tetragynia: 


1 Monogynia. £ Trigynia. 3 
Hexagynia. 


1 5 Monogynia. 2 Digynia. 


ww... 


Trigynia. 4 Tentazynin. 
Dodecagynĩa. | 
t —.— 2 Digynia, 3 

nia. 4 Pentagynia. 5 
agynia. 

I — 2 2 Digynia. 3 

{ Trigynia. 4 Pentagynis. 5 

Polygynia. 

1 Monogynia. 2 Digynia. 3 Tri- 
gynia. 4 Tetragynia, 5 Pen- 
tagynia. 6 Hexagynia, 7 Po- 
lygynia. 

* Gy mnoſpermia. 2 n 
mia. 


. Siliculoſa. 2 Siliquoſa. 


1 Triandria. 2 Pentandria. 3 
Octandria. 4 Enveandria. 3 
Decandria. 6 Endecandria. 7 
Dodecandria. 8 Polyandria. 


4 Pentandria. 2 Hexandria. 3 


Octandria. 4 Decandria. 


x Pentandria. 2 Icoſandria. 3 
Polyandrla. 


1 Polygamia qualis. 2 Polyga- 
mia Superflua. 3 Polygamia 
Fruſtanea. 4 Polygamia Ne- 
ceſſaria. 5 Polygamia Segre- 
gata. 6 Monogamia. 


| Cxarsrs. 


* M ( 


'Crassts. 


- 


20 G ynandria 


21 Monoecia 


22 Dioecia. 3 


23 Polygamia 
24 Cryptogamia 


All theſe terms in the Greek lan. 
-ſpecies of Malva. 


guage, from whence they are taken, 
are expreſſive of the principal cir- 
cumſtances that obtain in the claſs, 
or order, to which they are applied; 
the explanation of them will give a 
godd inſight into the proper charac- 
ters of the ſeveral claſſes and orders, 
and the Texual diſtinctions on which 
' they are founded, See the articles 
Monandria, Diandria, & c. 

| Shavegraſs, i. e. Equiſetum hye- 


male, or rough horſe-tail, a ſpecies 


of Eguiſetum. | 
$+4llot, a kind of onion. 
Sh-fieldia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, He enumerates but one 
ſpecies, ED 
Shell, i. e. Legumen. 
*hepherd's Needle. See Scandix, 
and Pecten. ; 
Sherardin, field-madder, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates three ſpecies. 


4 


| . Polyandria. 


55 Sibthorpia, 


1 Diandria. 2 Triandria. 3 Te- 
trandria. 4 Pentandria. 5 Hex- 


. andria. . 6 Octandfis. 7 Des _ 
candria. 8 Dodecaudria. g 
Polyandria. 5p 145 


1 Monandria. 2 Diandria. 3 Tri. 


andria. 4 Tetrandria. 5 Pent- 


andria. 6 Hexandria. 7 Hept - 


andria. 8 Polyandria, 9 Mo- 
nadelphia. 10 Syngeneſia. 11 

Gynandria. | 
-1 Monandria. 2 Diandria. 


. 
- 


andria. 6 Hexandria, 


2 Oc 


A. 


| candria. 10 Dodecandria. 1 


13 Syngeneſia. 14 Gynandria. 
1 Monoecia. 2 Dioecia, 3 Trioecia. 
1 Filices. 
* ungi. 
Sherardiana, Bithynian mallow, A 
Shepherd's Purſe, burſa paſtoris. 
Sherle, i. e. Baſaltes. pgs 
Shingles, a ſpecies of exy ſipelas. 
Tt conſiſts of ſmall pimples, which 


ſoon form little veſicles, that dry and - 


become fcaly. This diforder ufu- 


ally ſpreads farther than its firſt t- | 
T 1 
Shirl, i. e. Paſaltes. 3 


Sialagogues, i. e. Salivantes, 

Sibbaldia, baſtard cinquefoil, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumera:es three ſpecies, +» © 

S:bbens. This word hath obtained 
in ſome parts of Great Britain, as 
expreſſive of a diſeaſe which'reſem- 
bles, but is ſaid not to be, the ve- 
nereal. Unhappily, the diſeaſe is 


yet venereal, notwithſtanding this 


change of its name. 
baſtard money-wort, 2 
| genus 


- F 


e. 
andria. 4 Tetrandria, 5 Pent- - 


tandria. 8 Enneandria. ꝙ De- 


- 
«  # 
3 
. 


12 Monadelphia. 


* 


* 


by 


2 Muſci. 3 Algæ. 4 


; 


- 


„ 
* 1 


in Linnæus's botany. 
niates nine ſpecies. 


; 
Y 
* - 
* * 


genus in Linnzus's . botany, He 
enumerates two ſpecies. _ 
. Sickneſs, Falling. See Epilep/y.. 
Sicytdon, owvndor, A {verſe 


ure. - | 
Sicyaides, a ſpecies of Cifſus, _. 
. . r cucumber, a 
genus in Linnzus's botany, He 
enumerates three ſpecies. 
Side, Tndian mallow, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 

twenty-ſeven ies. / 
— Fader ſuch a ſud- / 

den mortification, as the common 


people call a Blaf, or is a ſudden 
deprivation of ſenſe, as in an apo- 


_ plexy, | 
8 


lu, iron- wood, a genus 
He enume- 


Sideritis, iron-wort, a genus in 
Linnezus's botany. He enumerates 


thirteen ſpecies. 


Side Saddle Flower, Sarracenia. 
Sie, the name of an ancient form 
in medicine, amongſt the Arabians, 


dut now out of uſe. _. 
© Sigeſbeckia, a genus in Linnæ- 


us's botany. There are two ſpe- 


Cies. 


Sieillata, Terra, ſealed earth. 


- 'Thele take no place among foſſils, 
being artificial. 


Sigillatum Hermeticum, an herma- 
tic ; a glaſs veſſel, is {aid to be 
hermetically ſealed, when the glals is 
melted, and the veſſel by this means 
is cloſed. 


Sigillum Salomonis. See Polygona- 


"Ss; gmoides, or Sigmoidales, are valves 
thus called, from the Greek ſigma, 


| and ec, forma, Hape, becauſe of 


their reſemblance thereunto in fi- 

gure. See Heart. 3 
Sign. See Diagnaſtic. Signs are 

univerſal, univocal, or pathogno- 


monic, equivocal or doubtful, com- 
memorative. Galen defines it to be 
that which diſcovers or» makes 


- 


— 


metals. 


* 
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known what was formerly un- 
known, ö ö 


Signs, the ſame as Symptoms, but 


called Signs, as they indicate; and 


| 28 as they are the effect of 
F | 


ſeaſe. 


Silaus, meadow hog's-fennel, a 


ſpecies of Peucedanum. 
Silene, viſcous campion, a genus 


in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 


rates thirty-ſeven ſpecies. 
Siler, the name of a ſpecies of La- 
erpitium, | ; 

Silex, Flint, which ſee. 

Siligua, an ancient weight, equal 
to ne grains, and one twenty- 
eighth. 

lee Hirſuta, the cowage. 

Siligua Duicis, alſo called Caroba, 
Ceratia, Ceratonia, Siligua Edulis, the 
carob- tree. 

Siligua Purgatrix ; it is a large 
tree, a native of Guinea: its pod is 
much more purgative than that of 
the common carob. See Raii Hif. 

S:ligua, in Botany, is the ſeed- 
veſſel, huſk, or Bay 
as are of the leguminous kind; by 
Linnæus, ic is defined a pericarpium 
of two valves, wherein the ſeeds are 
faſtened along both the ſutures or 
Joinings of the valves. 

Silk, (Virginian. 

Silphium, baſtard marigold, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 


merates eight ſpecies. 


Silver. See Luna. 3 
Silver, a genus in the claſs of me- 
tals. It is a perfect metal, of a bril- 
liant white, without ſmell or taſte, 
Next to gold it is the moſt ductile of 
tis more elaſtic and ſono- 
rous than gold: it becomes more 
rigid under the hammer, and- is 
ſoſtened by nealing : it is alſo hard- 
er than gold. A flver wire, one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter, ſup- 
ports a weight of 270 pounds before 
it breaks. Beaumé. It is found 
in various forms, in rude pieces, in 
| ; Plates 


of ſuch plants 


dee Periploca. | 


© 


| * c 
plates of different kinds, in fila- 
ments, in ramifications, and in cryſ- 
tals. Edwards. 


Silver Earth, a genus in the order 


of cryptometalline earths. Edwards. 

Silver Flos, a genus in the order 
of cryptometalline floſles. 

Silver Tree, protea. , 

$1tver-weed, anſerina. ; 

Simaruba, a ſpecies of Quaſis. 
The college have introduced the 
bark into their Pharmacopceia ; it 
is there ſpelt Simarouba. 

Similar Bodies: ſuch are thus call- 
ed, which have their conſtituent par- 
ticles of the ſame kind, as to thei 
ſenſible qualities. | 

Similar Parts, are thoſe of the 
ſame texture and manner of forma- 
tion. | . 

Similor, i. e. Tombac. 

Simple, expreſſes any thing of the 
ſame kind, and not compounded of 
different or of many ſorts, though 
eln in nature. 

Simple Quantities, are ſuch as have 
but one ſign, as 2 a, and — 2 6; 
whereas a + , and + d - + 6, 
are compound quantities. Theſe 
are uſed only in algebraical Talcu- 
lations, „ 

Simplex Oculus, à ſingle-headed 
roller, uſed as à bandage for one 
eye; when uſed for both eyes, it is 
rolled up into two heads. 

Simſon, 1: e. common groundfſel, 
a ſpecies of Senec io. 

Sina pelœon, oil of muſtard-ſeed. 

Sinapis, muſtard, a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany. He enumerates 
ſeventeen ſpecies. The college have 
retained the ſełd of the Sinapis ni- 
gra, Linnæi, or common black 
muſtard; a Cataplaſm, Cataplaſma 
e is directed to be made 
with it. | 


Sinapiſm, is a cataplaſm made 


chiefly of muſtard, to apply out- 
wardly to any particular part: « 


8 


„ e -  whk 


| Azygos. 


Linnckus's botany. 


| Sinciput, is the forepart of the 
head, ges Cr anium. 
Cine, is a right line, drawn fromi 
one end of an arch ndicularly 
upon the diameter drawn from the 
6ther end of that arch ; or, it is half 
the chord of twice the arch: | 
Sine Pari; the vein ſo called. gee 
Singultus, the hiccup, is 4 dom- 
vulfive-motion of the ſtomach, and 
party adjacent, particularly the dia- 
ra 


Sinus; ſignifies any cavity, and 
anatomiſts variouſly apply it to 
— parts of a human body, as 
the . SHOE. Ih ads bc I 
Sinus Laterales, and, 

Sinus Longitudinales. 
Mater. | | 

Sinus Offium, are thoſe cavities of 
the bones which receive the heads of 


See Dura 


other bones, and fo of many other 


parts. | 
 Siphac, an Arabian name for the 
Peritonæum. , $50 
| Siphilis, the venereal diſeaſe. 
Siphon, See Syringe. 


Siphonanthus, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. ' is but one 
ſpecies. _ EE | 

Sirenes, à ſort of worms: See 30. 
vina Aﬀettio: | 


Siriafts, ciptacie, inflammation of : 
the brain, Vogel ſays it js a fever 
proper to infants. 15 


4 
Siribod, a ſpecies of Piper. 


Sirium, à genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. - 


- Siſarun, ſkittet. 


Sifon; ſtone-parſley, a genus in 
He enumerates 
ſeven ſpecies. 


Siſpmbrium, water- creſſes, a ge- 


nus in Lirinzus's botany. He enu- 


merates twenty-nine ſpłcies. 
Sihrinchium, à genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He-enumerates two ſpe- 


eies. . 2 5 
33 - Siſrinchiumy 


x 
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Sifſyrinchium, a ſpecies of Iris. 

Sitiologice, from oilog, aliment, and 
Azywy fo /peak, that part of medicine 
which treats of aliments. 

Sizis, thirſt. See Hunger. 

Sium, (kirret, or water parſnep, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany, He 
enumerates twelve ſpecies. The 
college have introduced the Sium 
nodifiorum,' Linnęi, or common creep- 
ing water parſnep, into their Phar 

macopceia. 
Skin. See Cutis. 
Skirret, ſium and ſiſarum. 
Skull. See Crauium. 
Stull- cap. See Scutellaria. 
Slate, (Calcareous.) See Calcarr- 
ous Slate. 

Slate, a genus of laminated ſtones, 
ef a ſolid ſtructure. Edwards. 

Sleep. See Narcotic. 

She Tree, a ſpecies of Prunus. 

Coanca, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 

Smallage, a ſpecies of Apium. 

Smaltum, ſmalt. It is made of 
flints and pot-aſh, which are melted 
into an imperfect kind of glaſs co- 

loured with cobalt, and when cold, 
is reduced into powder. | 

Smaragdis, the emerald. It is a 
precious ſtone, of a green colour. 

Smelling. See Senſation. 

Smilax, rough bind-weed, a ge- 
nus in Linnzus's botany. He enu- 
merates fourteen ſpecies. 
 Smiris, emery, a ſpecies of iron 

ore in {mall pieces, mixed. with mi- 


ca. Edwards. 
| of the red fpe- 


Smit, a varie 
cies of iron earth. It is of a fine 
red colour, fo ſoft, as to be kneaded 
like clay, very greaſy and unctu- 
ous, colouring the ds, found 
chiefly in the mines of Cumber- 
land. Edwards. 25 


Smyrnium, Alexanders, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
five ſpecies. 
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of Ruellia. 


regularly figured ; that is, a cloud 


S N 
Snake-root, (Virgiuian.) See $9. 


ria. e 
Snake-weed. See Riftorta, and 
Polygonum viviparum. wi 
 Snake-wood Tree, See Cecropia. 
Snapdragon, (Ground-Tvy-leaved.) 
See A/arina. g 
Snapdragon. See Antirrhinum. 
Snap-Graſs. (Barbades,) a ſpecies 


Sneeze-wort, (Common, ) i. e. Ptar- 
Mica. 

Sneexe-wort, (Auſtrian,) xeranthe- 
mum. 

Snow. Of this it hath been ob- 
ferved, that many parts are of a re. 
gular figure, for the molt part being 
as it-were ſo many little rowels, or 
ſtars of ſix points, being perfect and 
tranſparent ice; upon each of which: 
points are ſet other collateral points, 
at the ſame angles as the main 
points themſelves among theſe 
there .are divers others irregular, 
which are chiefly broken points and 
fragments of the regular ones, 
Others alſo, by various winds, ſeem 
to have been thawed, and froze 
again into regular cluſters. 80 
that it ſeems as if the whole body of 
ſnow is an infinite mafs of icicles ir. 


vapours bein thered into 
3 ſaid „ — s forthwith 
deſcend; upon which deſcent, meet- 
ing with a freezing air as they pals 
through a coolingregion, each 
is immediately froze into an icicle, 
ſhooting itſelf forth into ſeveral 
points; but ill continuing their 
deſcent, and meeting. with ſome 1n- 
termitting gales of warmer air, or i 
their continual waftage to and fro, 
touching upon each other, ſome are 
a little thawed, blunted, and again 
froze into cluſters, or intangled ſo 
as- to fall down in what we call 
flakes. The lightneſs of ſnow, al- 
though it is firm ice, is owing to of 
excels 
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exceſs of its ſurface in compariſon 
to the matter contained under it ; as 
d itſelf may be extended in ſur- 
face till it will rife upon the leaſt 
breath of wind. See [ce and Freex- 
ing. | | 
— (Great.) See Leuco- 
um. 
| Snow-Drop. See Galanthus. 
Snow-Drop Tree. See Chionan- 


Soap-Berry Tree. See Sapindus. 
Soap-Rock. ' See Steatites; 
Soap-Wort. See Saponaria. 
Seda, the heart-burn. It is a 
ſpecies of Di/pepy; alſo the ſame 
as ſoda or <wwater-braſh. | 

Soda. A ſpecies of Sal/ola. 

Soja, a ſpecies of Dolichos. 

Sol, the ſun. The chemiſts uſe 
this term for gold, becauſe they 
will have that metal to be under the 
fan's influence in a particular man- 
ner: but what ſhould have been tlie 


principal inducements of torturing. 


this metal with ſo much violence, 
to obtain from it ſome medicinal 
virtues, is not eaſily to be gueſſed ; 
unleſs it was to keep up the autho- 
rity of an ill-deſerved regard, and a 
jealouſy that they could not be well 
in the common opinion for phyſi- 
cians, who could not do extraordi- 
nary things in their profeſſion, with 
a metal which had ſuch prodigtous 


influence almoſt on every other ac- 


count, Many, indeed, there have 
been, who have honeftly oppoſed 
this artifice, but the contrary ſides 
have a long time prevailed, and to 
ſuch a degree, that this metal itſelf 
has not only been transformed into 
all the ſhapes imaginable tor medi- 
cinal purpoſes, but even its name 
has been transferred to do honour 
to, and enhance the price of, many 
other worthleſs preparations that 
bore but any reſemblance to its ſen- 
ſiblequalities. Hence many tinc- 
tures of a yellow colour are pre- 


* 
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ſently the golden tincture of ſome» 
thing or other. Moſt, indeed, ac- 
knowledge, that gold in ſubſtance, 
or reduced into the ſmalleſt parti- 
cles by the hammer, as in the leaf 
old, is not digeſtible in the ſtomach, 
o as to be tranſmitted into the 
blood, and to be there of any effi- 
cacy. But there are, nevertheleſs, 
many who are confident of its doing 
extraordinary matters, if reduce 
into a powder, by amalgamation 
with mercury, and by 9 
the mercury afterwards. Zacutus 
Luſitanus is one of the ſmarteſt 
pleaders on this fide the contro- 
verſy, againſt Muſa, Picus Miran- 
dula, and Platerus, who, befides + 


many inſtances of its efficacy, urges 


the authority of Avicen, Serapion, 
Geber, and many of the Arabian 
phyſicians, with thoſe of other 
countries, and of later date. Quer- 
cetan, Schroder, Zwelfer, and Et. 


muller, with many other more mo- 
dern practical phyſicians, fell into 
the ſame opinion. But which ſide * 
ſoever is in the right, the preſenkt 


practice rejects all pretenſions to 
medicine therefrom ; though moſt 
of the other metals are in high 
eſteem. Y 
Solandra, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Solandra, a ſpecies of Hydrocotyle. 
Solanum, night-ſhade. A genus 
in Linnzus's botany. Of ſpecies 
he enumerates forty-ſtx, . 
Soldanel'a, A genus in Linnz- 
us's botany. There is but one ſpe- 
cies. | 
Soldanella. Sea Bind-gveed, or 
Scottit Scurvy-graſs, a ſpecies of 
Convoloulus. 1 
Solen, owdnr, a cradle far a broken 
limb, any tube or channel. 
Solids, The whole quantity of 
ſolid matter in the body is poſſibly - 
no more than the mere matter of 
the nerves, filled, ſwelled up, and 
3 B 2 . 


as appears 


inſtance of oneirodynia. 


80 


diſtended by the nutritious juices, 
om the obſervations of 
Ten 5 and the laſt diviſions of 
the ſolids are hardly diſtinguiſhable 
trom fluids. 

Selidity. See Coheſion. 

Solexs, a muſcle fo called from its 


| likeneſs to a ſole-fiſh. 125 


Salidago, golden-rod. A genus 
in Linnzus's botany. He enume- 


rates fourteen ſpecies: 


Solitarii, diſeaſes affecting any one 
part of the body. 5 

Solomon's Seal. See Polygonatum. 

Solftitialis, ſolſtitial thiſfle, or St. 
Barnaby's thiſtle, a ſpecies of Cen- 
tarvrea, : 

Solution, See Diſſolution. - 
Solution of Continuity, is a term 
uſed by ſurgeons for every diviſion 
of the parts made by wounds, or any 
other cauſes. _ | | 

Sotutive, the ſame as Laxative ; 
which ſce. 

Somnambuliſmus, i. e. ſomnam- 
Julo. 

. Somnambulo, one who walks in 
his ſleep; it is a ſpecies of oneiro- 
dynig. 


Somuifrrous, from ſomnus, ſleep, 
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not ſo g 


and fere, to bring ; the ſame as nar- 


cotics, opiates, &c. which fee. 
Heace alſo, . 
Somnium, i. e. ſomnambule, more 
properly dreams and wi/ions, ſo an 
Somnolency, is any propenſity to 
ſleep, or a drowfineſs. 
 Somnus, fleep. 5 | 
Sonchus, ſow-thiſtle. A genus in 
Linnzus's botany, Heenumerates 
thirteen ſpecies. . | 
© Sonneratia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There it is but one ſpe- 


$17, found. That air, though. 


concerned in propagating /ound, is 


not ſouud itſelf, is evident, from 


hound running almoſt as faſt againſt 


the wind as with it. r 


1 
L ; 
þ 
4 
hs. 
* 
* 
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Blanchard blames them, 
carotid, which is given by common 


80 

Sooins, It is a preparation in 
common uſe amongſt the North 
Britons, and is thus made. Some 
oatmeal is put into a wooden veſſel, 
hot water is poured upon it, and the 
infuſion continues until the liquor 
begins to taſte ſouriſh, that is, until 
a fermentation comes on, which, in 
a place moderately warm, may be 
in the ſpace of two days. The water 
is then poured off from the grounds, 
and boiled down to the cotifiſtence 
of a jelly. This is rendered palat- 
able by the addition of ſugar, wine, 
or ſuch other mixtures as the palate, 


&c. may direct to. It is alſo called 


Flummery. 


Sophia, flix-weed, a ſpecies of 


S iſymbrium. 


Sophifts, copie ral, Originally and 
ſtrictly ſignify thoſe who abounded 
in knowledge and wiſdom ; but in 


length of time many falſe pretenders 


to thoſe qualities debaſed the term 
into diſgrace, making it ſtand for a 
cheat, or juggler : whence, | 
Sephiftication, is counterfeiting or 
adulterating any thing with what is 
— for the ſake of unlaw - 

ful gain. This practice unhappily 
obtains in all the parts of medicine 


which deal with ſimples or com- 


pounds; and in many caſes the 
cheat is carried on ſo artificially as 
to prevent a diſcovery even from 
perſons of the moſt diſcerning fa- 
culty. | bi $a 
Sophora, à genus in Linnzus's 


botany. He enumerates thirteen 


ſpecies. 
Sopor, i. e. Cares. 
Soporales, Thus the ancients 


called the internal jugular veins, 


from an opinion of their being par- 
ticularly concerned in but 
ecauſe 


conſent to their corteſpondent arte- 
ries, is of 'the ſame import, and 
founded upon the ſame cg 

So- 


Fd 


] 
; 


SO 

Soporiferous, that which occaſions 
fleep, from /opor, /leep, and fero, to 
bring. 25 
Soporariæ, Arteriæ, the carotid ar- 
teries. . | | 

Soporoſi, ſleepy affections, a dimi- 
nution of ſenſe and motion. 

Soranus. He was the moſt ſkilful 
of the methodic ſect, and he put the 
laſt hand'to its improvement. He 
lived under Trajan and Adrian. 

Sorb, (Wild Maple-leaved) a ſpe- 
cies of Crataegus. 

Sorbus, the {ervice-tree. A genus 
in Linnæus's botany, He enume- 
. rates three ſpecies. 

Sordes Aurium, ear-wax. | 

Sordes, When the matter dif. 
charged from ulcers is rather viſcid 


ar glutinous, it is thus named. 


This matter is frequently of a 
browniſh red colour, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the grounds of coffee or 
grumous blood mixed with water. 
Sordes, Sanies, and Iclor, are all of 
them much more fetid than puru- 
lent matter, and none of them are 
altogether free from acrimony ; but 
that which is generally termed 
Iclor is by much the moſt acrid of 
them, being frequently ſo ſharp and 
corroſive as to deſtroy large quanti- 
ties of the neighbouring parts. 
Bell on Ulcers. 

Sorghum, Guinea corn, or white 
round-ſeeded Indian millet. A ſpe- 
cies of Holcus. * 

Sory, is a mineral production not 
unlike the Chalcitis, which ſee. 

Sorrel (Sheeps.) Acetoſella. 

Sorrel (Canary-tree.) See L 
varia. 

Sorrel. See Acetoſa, It is a name 
of ſeveral ſpecies of Rumeæ. | 

Sorrowful-tree, Arbor 'Trifis. 
Sound. This hath employed the 
enquiries of many great men to ex- 
plicate. The greateſt of whom, fir 
Iſaac Newton, ſaith, that it ariſes 
trom a propagation of. the pulſe of 
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the air, and that this conſiſteth not 
in the motion of an æther, or finer 
air, but in the agitation of the 
whole common air: becauſe, by 


experiment, he found that the pro- 


reſs of ſound depended on the den- 

ty of the whole air. With this 
agrees Monſieur Carre, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, who 
ſhews, that /ound, when conſidered 
with relation to body, conſiſts only 
in the motion of the air, but in ſuch 
a motion as is very different from 
wind, Sound is from little vibra- 
tions or thakings, which the parts 
of ſonorous ies occaſion in the 
air, whereas wind conſiſts in a local 
motion of the air, without vibra- 
tions. The mation of the air in 
winds, will act ſtrongly on flame, 
but will not affect the ear with /ound, 
but on the interpaſition of ſome. 
body, which may occaſion vibra- 
tion ; whereas the agitation of the 
air in /ound affects not flame, for a 
lighted candle put neara bell which 
hath been ſtruck, will not have its 
flame agitated by the /ound. As 
to the manner and times of its pro- 
greſſion, perſons have varied, by 
means of the diverſity of thoſe ,cx- 
periments on which they have 
grounded their calculationy, which 
is another's province to teach. So 
far as hearing is concerned in ſound, 
ſee what hath been ſaid, under that 
term. X 

Sowbaig, i. e. Gooſefoot (Com- 
mon. | 

Sew-Bread. See Cyclamen. 

Sorw- Thiſtle (Downy.) See Au- 
aryalg. | 

Sow- Thiſtle. Sonchus, 

Soye (Indian), i. e. Soja. f 

Spa-Hater. It is one of the beſt _ 
of the chalybeate kind in Europe. 

Space, if conſidered barely in 
length, between any two beings, is 
the ſame idea that we have of di- 
ſtance; but if it be conſidered in 

. 3B 3 length 


1 


length, breadth, and thickneſs, it 
is properly called capacity: and 
when conſidered between the extre- 
mities of matter, which fill the ca- 
pacity of /pace with ſomething ſolid, 


0 and moveable, or with 


y, it is then called extenſion; 
ſo that extenſion is an idea belong- 
ing to body only; but pace, it 1s 
plain, may be conſidered without it. 
So that ſpace, in the general ſignifi- 
cation, is the ſame thing with di- 
ſtance, conſidered every way, whe- 


ther there be any ſolid matter in it, 


or not. Space, therefore, is either 
abſolute or relative. Abſolute /pace, 
conſidered in its own nature, and 


without regard to any thing exter- 


nal, always remains the ſame, and 
is immoveable ; but relative pace is 


that moveable dimenſion or meaſure 
of the former, which our ſenſes de- 


fine by its poſitions to bodies within 
it, and this the vulgar uſe for im. 
moveable ſpace. 

Relative /pace, in magnitude and 
figure, is always the ſame with ab- 
ſolute, but it is not neceſſary it 
ſhould be fo numerically, Thus, if 
you ſuppoſe a ſhip to be, indeed, in 
abſolute reſt, then the places of all 


things within her will be the ſame 


abſolutely and relatively, and no- 
thing will change, its place. But 
then, ſuppoſe the ſhip under fail, 
or in motion, and ſhe will conti- 
nually paſs through new parts of 


abſolute ſpace but all things on 


board confidered relatively, in re- 
ſpect to the ſhip, may be, notwith- 
ſtanding, in the ſame place, or have 
the ſame ſituation and poſition in 
regard to one another. | 
Spadones, onavwn, ſtrictly ſigni- 
fies all creatures which have been 


caſtrated ; but Paulus Ammianus 


applics the term to thoſe who have 
a peculiar kind of contraction or 
compalſron in the genital parts, in 
the ſame ſenſe as JSpaſmy GTEO Wo 3 


% 


the purer parts of ſubſtances from 
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whence Erotian enlarges it to ſigni. 
fy ſpaſmodic affections alſo of other 
parts; in which latitude it is fre- 
quently met with in the writings of 
Hippocrates. See Mentulagra. 

5 ic Medicine, or Spagyrical 
Peg. ſame as chem 0 
word importing to extract, or ol. 
leck, or gather together 3 becauſe it 
teaches how to extract, and ſe 


mixed bodies. And, ; 
Spag -yrift, is the ſame as a che. 
miſt, | 


Spaniſk White, The ſolution of 


biſmuth, diluted with water, lets 
fall the biſmuth in form of a very 
fine white powder, which is thus 
named. The nitrous acid leaves 
the ſemi-metal to unite with the 
on Beaume. 
panopogon, owarmwuywy, think 

bearded. { 2 

Spar. When calcareous earth is 
either figured or cryſtallized, it is 
thus called. 

Sparadrap, is an ancient name 
for what we now call a cere cloth. 

Sparganoſis, omugyaruoig, A milk 
abſceſs. | 

Sparganium, burr-reed. A genus 
in Linnæus's botany. There are 
two ſpecies. 

Sparganophora, a ſpecies of Ethus 
18. 

Sparmannia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Sparrow-wort. Paſſerina. 

Spartium, broom, A genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
ſixteen ſpecies. The college have 
introduced the top and ſeed, cacu- 
menet ſemen Geniſtæ, according ta 
them the Spartium Scoparium, Linn, 

Spa/ma, onecoua, or Spaſmus, ac 
vor, from oma, contraho, to contract, 
ſignifies any convulſive motion, be- 


cauſe it contracts or pulls the parts | 


it affects. Hence, * 
Saſmi, ſpaſmodic diſeaſes. See 


Wet Clonic 


2 2 


GM: 
* 
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Clonic Sþaſm, and Tonic Spaſm. In 
Dr. Cullen's Noe this is an 
order in the claſs 'Newro/ſes, The 
term /pa/mhath been variouſly uſed; 
in the moſt common ſenſe it hath 
ſignified any preternatural contrac- 
tion of any particular part of the 
body, _ * any ſtimulus 
immediat ied to , or 
which —. — its — re- 
moved. More properly, /pa/ms are 
thoſe ' preternatural contra&ions 
which are attended with confider- 
able mobility of the ſyſtem. Dr. 
Cullen defines /pa/m to be preterna- 
tural motions 61 the muſcles, or of 
the muſcular fibres; and under the 
title of /ha/medic effefions he in- 
cludes all the diſeaſes which conſiſt 
of a preternatural ſtate of the con- 
traction and motion of the muſcular 
or moving fibres in any part of the 
body. e Spaſmi have generally 
been divided into the Tonic: and 
Clonici, Spaſtici and Agitatorii, or 
Metorii, or Spaſms, ſtrictly ſo. called, 
and Convulſions, But moſt of the 
diſeaſes called ſpaſmodic, are, in re- 
ſpect to-tonic or clonic, of ſo mixed 
a nature, that it ſeems preferable to 
arrange ſpaſmodic diſorders, accord- 
ing as they affect the ſeveral func- 
tions, animal, vital, or natural. 
Cullen. | 
Spaſmodic Medicines, are ſuch as 
are good againſt convulſions : and, 
Spaſmology, . from Spaſmus, and 


Arywy dico, to diſcourſe, is any trea- 


tiſe of convulſions. 
g Spaſmus Cynicus, The cynic 
=. oe. : 

- Spaſmus Iliacus, the colic. 
Spaſmus Maxills Inferiorin, the 

locked-jaw. ; 
Spaſmus Oeſophagi; a difficulty of 

ſwallowing, from a | in the 

gullet. 5 


Spaſtici, ſpaſtic or tonic diſeaſes. 


See Spaſmi and Tonic Spaſm. 
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Spaſtici, diſcaſes from clonic 
fignifies 2 


8 P 


ſpaſm. 

Spatha, in botany, | 
ſheath, or that ſort of cup which 
conſiſts of er le membrane grow - 
ing from ik, when it burfts 
lengthways, and 
flower, as in Narc 


e forth the 


s, Snow. drop, 


&c. | ris 44 
Spathelia, a genus in Linnzus's 


botany, There is but one ſpe- 
cis | 


. 


N 


Spatule, is an inſtrument uſed by 


apothecaries and ſurgeons, where- 


with they ſpread their plaſters, un- 


guents, &c. or ſtir their medicines. 


together. | 

© Spearwort (Great.) Lingua. +» 
A (Lefer.) See Flam- 

1 3 
Species, is à term uſed variouſly 

in logie and metaphyſics, for an idea 

that relates to ſome otlier more ge- 


neral one, and has under itſelf only. © 
individuals; in algebra for thoſe 
ſymbols or marks which, repreſent - - 


the quantities in any equation or 


demonſtration ; in viſion, for ſuch 
ſuperficial and wonderfully tine: 


images of bodies, as are ucible 
by light, and which by are de- 


lineated upon the bottom of our 
eyes: and in medicine, for the fim- 
ple ingredients, out of which other 
more compound are made. But 
common cuſtom, without. any juſt 


propriety, has in pharmacy affixed 


it to ſome aromatic and cathartic 


powders, which are themſelves. com- 


pounded of many things. 


Species Plantarum, in botany, in 


the Linnæan ſyſtem, co 
all the different forms 8 
which are ſuppoſed to have been 
originally created, Theſe plants, 


rehend 


+» =Y 


ſays Linnæus, have; by the eſta- 


bliſhed laws of nature, continued 


to produce others like themſelves ; . 
therefore the Species Plantarum com- 
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plants ; 


is not meant ſuch as in 


— 


8 


probend all the different invariable 
orms of plants which are known 


at this day upon the face of the 


Specifica, ſpecifics. By ſpecific 
3 2 fallibly, and 
in patients, produce ſalutary 
effects, but fuch medicines as are 
more infallible than any other in any 
particular diſorder. oe 


"Specillum, a probe. 


Specularis Lapis, alſo called Gla- 
cies Maciæ, Muſcovy glaſs. 


* Gravity, is the appropriate 
an 


peculiar gravity or weight, 
which any ſpecies af natural bodies 
have, and by which they ate plainly 


diſtinguiſhable from all other bodies: eavier than feathers, and 
of different kinds. By ſome it is: eavier than lead, &c. 
not improperly called relative gra- J N 
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vity, to diſtinguiſh it from abſolute 
gravity, which increaſes in propor- 
tion to the bigneſs of the bod 
weighed. Thus, if any body weigh 
a pound, one as big again wall 
weigh two pounds; and let the bo- 
dies be of what nature of degree of 
ſpecific gravity ſoever, a pound of 
one will De as much as a pound of 
the other, abſolutely conſidered; 
thus, as commonly ſaid, a pound 
of feathers is as heavy as a pound of 
lead. But if you conſider lead and 
feathers relatively, the ſpecific gra- 
vity of the former will be much 
greater than that of the latter; or 
lead, bulk for bulk, will be — 
gold 


An Eftimate of the Specific Gravity of Solids. 


The Weight. 
| — — — Diminution Proportion. 
; Bn Ai. In Water. of Weight. © Gravity. 
Of crude mercury . 60. gr. 55} 8-47 "i 
Coppes — — $3 | 7 8; 
Bra $ — — — id. wg 
| ene 2 — — id. 
egulus of antimon | 2 8 — 
Regulus of ſteel and copper — i. A 
13 — ö — 2h id. al | 
ron — — 9 . I mo 
Qinnabar of antimony — 315 ty bs ; 
; | Litharge of filver —ͤ —ę—-— id. by I 
ij; ng gold 3 W.. 
Silver ſix- penſetee— 49 3 8 Fon 
Catcined copper — FOND © Fin 
Glaſs of antimony — 48 12 6 
Lapis calaminaris* — id. 
— Tutia 5 — 47 13 411 
Orocus metallorum — 482 13% 42 
eue anitmony : "OY —_ 45 15 4 
Steel red with ſulphur — I 19 "Sui. 
| White lead FE — K — 41 19 * | 
Green glaſs | »ł⸗ũ2„ 39 21 245 
Red coral wm — © =— 1d. | J 
Flint — — 38 22 277 
$i Pele armeni cr id. c | 


Lapis 


8 
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\ | 8 The Weight. | : 
9 | : * A—— Diminution P | | 
In Air Ins ater. of Wei ht. = 
Lapi is n — Fine 1 52 : * „ 
Bone 6 eep juſt ki * — 33 2 . 
Terra Lemnia — — p l a * 
Ivory — — . IJ 
Hartſhorn © | — | 28 SEE 8 4 | 
Mineral ſulphur — id. | | 
Crude tartar — 2 122. 
Venice glaſs | — — 265 3, 125 ; / 
Ruſt of brals - — 25 3 3&7 
Burnt lead — 3 13 
Gum Arabic —— 18 42 1 
Opium — — 16 44 "Tt 
Lignum Guaiacum — 1 8 1 
Gum Tragacanth — if 
Myrrh _—— I2 | 48 PE | 142 
Cortex Guaiaci, — id, : 
Gum Guaiacum — — 11 49 123 
Reſin of Scammony —— 10 50 I; 
Lignum nephriticum — id. 8 
Iſinglaſs — — 6 54 15 
China- root — — +4 56 111 
Frankincenſe — — id. | 
Gall — — — — 0 2 58 l 125 , 70 
Gentian | — leſs 15 | IFT 3 
Peruvian bark — — leſs 164 * 9 , P. 
Oak — — leſs 26 82 Pe 
Mae 
n. Weight of Sal in Spirits 75 * — wer found to 32 as follows. 
eig 
» In Air. In. Sp. Wine. of Magee: 
of crude mercury — gr, 60. gr. $75 gr. 23 17 near 
Mercurius Dulcis . 18 
Panacea rubr. — — 1 5 12 
| Mere. dul. 3d time ſub. 15 4 : 
——— — th time ſub. — N | 1 
2 bith de — of by * . 
rroſive ſublimate —— 2+ al ; 
Sugar of lead em — — 5 3 8 
Fixed ſalt of nitre — id. | mY 
Magiſtery of coral — 3 21 218 
Sympathetic powder ese, id. | 4 
artar vitriolized 2481 21 4 
Glauber's ſal wirabile wang 38 | 2 | 2 1 
Emetic ur Y — 2 | 227 5 
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5 9 IuAir. Sp. Wine of Weight. 

| Suataci — | 2 7% 
7 — Fella — . f | _ 
l Pahckrefflm — — 44. kt 

Rt | C - Entxum 3 id. 6 > ; 

| | 9 1 vitriol x — id. | | 785 
1. alt of ſteel — RI 225 
139 Green vitriol — — | l eg 
N Red chalcanthum — id. s 

q Salt of white vitriol — id. 

g Nitre— — id. | | 

| Volatile falt of hartſnorn 27 33 238 
Ens Martis once ſubt. 26 oh * it} | 
| Sal ammoniac purified id. 3 

Ens martis 3d time ſubl.— 8 14 


An Eftimate of the Specific Gravity of Liquids. 
The Weight of a Piece of | Weight, Diminution Proport. 


Lead m Air, Gr. 455 
gr.379 gr. 76 57 
83 633 


een 3 


* a . 
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In oil of vitriol 1 


_— I Hermetic ſpirit of nitre — 363 72 
us Sp. er. with oil vitr. — 395 59 728 
I of common nitre — : 
| N 8 Double aqua fortis =——— 400 Sp 


Sp. ſalt with oil vit. © — 408 34 
| Slut. of common fal 3 2 eee e 917 
5 ; has ff. 6 of 2 wat. — 
- | Sp. of ſal. ammo, ſucc.— 409 6 4r 
£8 —— With pot-aſhes —— 14. : TON | 
The ſame | Simple aqua fortis ——— 410 45 10 


iece of4 Solution of ſal enix 3 r. 2 id 
lead in gt EL Sina | 
x | A decodt 0 gentian — — 4101 447 1058 
3 -} Spirit of tartar ——— 411 44 1044 
Adecoction of ſnakeweed - 1d. 
Sp. of hart. not rectif. — id. n 
| | A decodt. of ſarſaparilla— 412 43 1011 
Spirit of common ſalt— 41214 42% 105 


IA decaction of alum '—— id. 
xy A ſolut. of alum 3 17 

| CN eee 4 

Syden. liqu. e — id 

Liqu. cea of opium — id 

— of the Peru bark — id 

of pomegranates — id 
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1 
The Weight of a Piece of | W cight, Diminution e. 
Lead in Air, Gr. 445. #1 of YI: 
In a ſolut. of ſal ammo. Fuck Noe ew! 
Wi pur. 3 1, and J 413 25 we 
| vit. 3 r. in water 3 5 ai e EN... 
ne = = 2 uf in rake 
Sweet ſpirit of nitte — 414 41 118 
Common water — — RL i 
A ünct. alo. with water — id. N 
A decoct. of red ſaunders id. ys | 
Diſtilled vinegar — 44. 404 2 
Mint 1 ie 
/ Rue © water gift — 47s 40 1E 
inegar ee ere 295 
Milk — "4155 351 | 
1:4 devotion of ria — (at . 5 
An infuſ. of horehound — 116 39 1138 
I of mint — dd. 7 
' —— of wormwood — dd. 20 X 
The ſame | Elix. pro. with ſal vol. — 4167 334 
e An infuſion of tea — id. ö 5 
ad | Spirit of 1e my » 417 38 tra 
I Spirit of al amm. w 1 1 | 
| oi — lime — on 36 9 
Sweet ſpirit of ſalt „ 
Tincture of caſtor oy 36 rz 
I Sp. of wine with camph. — id. K e 
ST ynſicht's tint. ſteel. — 420 35 13 
Tinct. ſulph. with rt $i | W 
| of turpentine a | 
Oil of turnips '—- — 1d. | EX 
Tincture of coral — 421 234 23; 
| Spirit of wine — x 338? 1375 
I Oil of turpentine— 4224" SSH i pn bt 
of Spirit of wine reftified — 4423 32 AA 
| Boiled water — — 4 3 © 1495p 
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The aumben in the laſt column ſhew the proportion. of the ſpecific 


gravity of fluids, if compared reciprocally ; 


for as 1133 is to 574, ſo is 


the gravity of oil of ane to beg gravity. of * of and. vix. about 


double. 


Specific Medicines, is a term wa 
tofore much in uſe for ſuch whoſe 
operations could not be accounted 
for: but a more natural way of rea - 
ſoning hath brought a great ma 
of thoſe: things to light which ſi 
occaſioned the uſe of this refuge ; 
and convinces us, that all others 


and eo 
| „ — 


that yet rennen obſoure, muſt oper- " 


ate by their mechanical p 
although perhaps the fineneſs of 
their parts ral the ene 
ent 


5 Neale, an inſtrument with 
| which 
6 
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vula. 


which ſurgeons ſearch wounds, in 


the manner of a probe. 

Speculation, is ſtrictly what we 
contemplate by the mediation of 
viſion; but is often figuratively 
uſed for thoſe operations in the 
mind which require no ſuch helps, 
more properly by Mr. Locke called 


1 as the other belongs to 
- * Senſation : and hence Speculation is 


by the inſtitution-writers, made to 
expreſs that part of medicine which 
contemplates, and directs the rules 
for practice from principles of theo- 
ry and reaſon. | 

Speculum, purple upright Venus's 
looking-glaſs, a ſpecies of Campa- 


Speculum Ani,” is an inſtrument 


with which ſurgeons dilate the fun- 
dament, to extract bones, or w 


thing that may be there lodged. 
Ang: 

Sßpeculum Matricis, is an inſtru- 
ment to do the ſame office with re- 


ſpect to matter obſtructed in the 


womb; or to aſſiſt in any manual 
operation relating thereto. 

Specilum Oculi, and 

' Speculum Oris, are for the ſame 
e 23 to inſpect the eye or mouth 
with. 

Spgedevell, veronica. 

Speiſs. During the fuſion in 
making azure-blue, a ſubſtance ſe- 
parates which is only half vitrified, 
and precipitates under the glaſs : it 
is compounded of arſenic, of biſ- 
muth in grains, of regulus of 
cobalt alſo in grains, and of a cer- 


\ tain portion of the ore itſelf, which 


has not been able to vitrify for want 


of having been duly - calcined. 
Btaumè. 


Spelta, Germen ſpelta, wheat- 
graſs, a ſpec 


fee. 


* 
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næus's botany. Heenymerates five 


ies of Triticum, 


| Spelter, the ſame as Zink, which 
; Spergula, ſpurrey, a genus in Lin- 


SP 


ſpecies, 8 | 
Spermatic parts, are thoſe con- 


cerned in ſecreting the ſeed. See | 


Generation. And 
Sperma, omwiguaz. See Semen. 
Sperma Ceti, parmaſitty. The 


ancients were great ſtrangers to this 


drug; and Schroder himſelf ſeems 
very much unacquainted with it, 


not well knowing whether to make 


it an animal ora mineral ſubſtance, 
though he places it among the mi- 
nerals, and calls it Aliud Genus Bi- 


tuminis, his preceding articles be- 


ing about ſuch ſubſtances. It is 
now almoſt univerſally known that 
a particular ſort of whale affords 
the oil whence this is made; and 


that it is wh improperly called 


Sperma, becaule it is only a ſpecies 


of fat found in the head, artifi- 
cially purified, by boiling with al- 
kaline ley, then poured into moulds, 
and the groſſer or oleaginous parts 
ſtrongly preſſed out. This manage- 
ment is continued till it becomes of 
2 ſnowy whiteneſs ; it is afterwards 


broke into the flaky form in which 


it is found in the ſhops. Sperma 
Ceti differs from the other animal 


fats, in not being diſſoluble by al- 


kalies, or combmable with them 
into ſoap; and in riſing almoſt to- 
tally in diſtillation, not in form of 
a fluid oil, but in that of a buty- 
raceous matter, reſembling both in 


conſiſtence and ſmell, the butter of 


wax. In long keeping, it is apt to 
turn yellow x Nr Races, the mat- 
ter, very ſmall in quantity, which 
has ſuffered this change, and-which 
taints the reſt, is found to have loſt 
the diſcriminating characters of the 
Sperma Ceti, being diſſoluble both 


by alkaline ley, and by vinous ſpi- 


rits, ſo as to leave the remainder. 
white and ſweet as at firſt, This 


concrete is given with advantage. 
| n 
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in tickling coughs, in dyſenteric 
pains, an eroſions of the inteſ- 
tines, and in ſuch caſes in gene- 
ral as require the ſolids to be ſof- 
tened and relaxed, or acrimonious 
humours lo be obtunded, It rea- 
dily diſſolves in oils, wax, or reſins, 
and with theſe is applied external- 
ly. The College have retained this 
4 in their Pharmacopceia ; it is 
an ingredient in the Unguentum 
Ceræ, formerly called Unguentum 
alb. in Unguentum Spermatis 
Ceti, formerly called Liniment. alb. 
in Ceratum Spermatis Ceti, for- 
merly called Ceratum Album: and 
in Ceratum Cantharidis. 

Spermacoce, button- weed, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates eight ſpecies. | 

Spermatica, Arteria, the ſpermatic 
artery; there is one on each. fide. 

Spermatica, Chorda, the ſpermatic 
chord : it is compoſed of the ſperma- 
tic artery and vein, of nerves, lym- 
phatics, the vas deferens, the cre- 

maſter. muſcle, and aponeurotic 

membrane. 
Sperthatica, Vena, the ſpermatic 
vein. 

Spermatecele,, from Tiguan, ſemen, 
and nn, a tumor. It is a mor- 
bid diſtention of the epididymis and 
vas deferens produced by a ſtagna- 
tion of femen. : 

Sphaceliſmus, c hνννν,½, in- 
flammation of the brain. 

Sphacelus, oÞanxics from oÞarle, 
interficio, to kill, becauſe it is looked 
upon to be a fatal ſign, and is actua- 
ally a Mortification (which ſee) upon 
the part affected. | 

Sphacelus Offis, i. e. Spina Ven- 
toſa. 11 

Spheranthus, globe- flower, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates three ſpecies. - 
Spherocephalus, a ſpecies of Echi- 
nopc. a 


Sphagnum, bog · moſs, a genus in 


00 3: | 207-; 


Linnæus's botany, of the order of 
Muſci, or moſſes. He enumerates 


three ſpecies. 4 . 
Sphenoides, oh ονοονε from c 


cuneus, a edge, and , forma, 
Hape, is the ſame as Cuneiforme Om 


See Cranium. 
Sphenopharyngaus, 
Sphenopalatinus, and | 
Sphenopterigopalatinus, are all 
names for the ſame muſcles, de- 
{ſcribed under Pterygo-Staphylinus, 
which ſee. | 


Sphere, oQaipz, is a round ball, 
whoſe right lines from the center to 


the periphery, are equal : and this is 
common to all bodies of this figure, 
that they are to one another as the 
* their diameters; whence - 

/fticos, ai, , is one fo 
called by Galen, — * exerciſes at 
that game with balls, which we 
commonly call Racket, for their 


health; and hence the place ſo 


made nfe of, was called Sphere 
rifterium. 2 85 : | 

Spheroid, from c and 98, 
forma, flage, ta a. fall Banos 
by the rotation of a ſemi- ellipſis a- 


bout its axis, and is always equal 


to two-thirds of its circumſcribin 


cylinder; making a kind of oblong. - 


ſphere. 


Spheroides, oqQaiperidng, is by 3 75 


tomiſts applied to parts which ap- 
proach near to that of a ſphere in 


i | | 
phintter, o@uyrng, from cpo, 
con/tringo, to bind together, is aſcribed 
to ſuch muſcles' as draw up, and 
keep ſhut the parts; as the + 

\phintter Vefica. See Bladder. 
And, | e 
Sphinater Labiorum. See Orbicu» 
laris. . And, „ 


Sphin&ter Ani. See Inteftines. And 
ſo of other places of like forma- 


tion. | 


Sphinx, SPE, was the name of a . 


fictitious being, ſaid to puzzle Oedi - 
| pus 


2 


— 


SE. 
pus the Theban, with riddles : 
whence ſome have juſtly enou 
called the ſtrange notions of 
_ Chemiſts Sphingis Ainigmata, 

|  Sphondylium. It is the name of a 
ſpecies of Heracleum. | 
Spica, ſignifies properly the tops 

of any herbs, but is chiefly uſed for 
the lavender kind; hence, 
Spica, in Botany, implies ſeveral 


flowers ſitting alternately cloſe on rum 
the flower-ſtem, as occurs in wheat, 


barley, &c. | 
Spica, in Surgery, is a ſingle or 
double roller for the ſcapulæ, or 
Oins. — y 
Spica, broad-leaved lavender, a 
ſpecies of Lavandula. 
Spice-wort, See Acorns. 
Spider- wort, tradeſcantia. 
Spider-wort. See Anthericum. 
| — marilandica, Indian- 
| — It is called Anthelmia, by 
. Linning. A ſpecies of Spige- 
lia. The college have introduced 
the root of this plant into their 
Pharmacopceia. 
Sprgelia, worm-graſs, a genus in 
innæus's botany. He enumerates 
two ſpecies. | 
Spignel. See Atla manta. 
Spignel, (Wild) ſeſeli. 
«Spignel, (Common.) See Meum. 
Spignel, (Alpine,) See Mutell:- 


>, <a (Plowman's,) a ſpecies 
0 . 

Spikenard, (Plotyman's.) See 
Baccharis. * 


Spilanthus, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 
- Spina Bifida, the ſame as Hydro- 
rachitis. © p 

Spinalis, a muſcle ſo called, from 
_ ſeveral of the ſpines of the neck. 
Spina Alba, the white-thorn-tree, 
called alſo Hawthorn. 

Spina Arabica, the Arabian thiſ- 
"In 
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Spina Cervina, 1. e. Rhamnus cun- 
thart. Linn The college have 
retained the berries. of this tree in 
their Pharmacopœia; wherein a 


ſ ſyrupus ſpine cervinæ, is di- 
bn 0 | Ns 


Spinacia, ſpinach, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
two ſpecies. | 


Spinach, (Strawberry.) See Bli 


Spinach, ſpinacia. | 

Spinalis, Muſculss, the ſpin almuſ- 
cle. It is diſtinguiſhed into Spinalis 
Colli and Spinalis Dorfe. 

Spinales Colli Minores, i. e. Iuter- 
ſpinal Muſcles. . 16 
Spinalis, Arteria, ſpinal artery. 

Spinalis Colli, ariſes from the 


ſpines of the Teven u oft ver- 
tebræ of the back, and is inſerted 


into the five lower vertebræ of the 
neck. | ts? 

Spinalis Der Major, % | 

Spinalis Dori Minor, IS Opt 

Spinalis Lumborum, The two firſt 
are ſpinal muſcles of the back ; the 
laſt of the loins. 

Spinz, thorns, rigid prickles, in 
Botany, a ſpecies of armature, grow- 
ing on various — of certain 
plants for their defence. ; 

Spina Yentoſa, is uſed for a caries, 
or rottenneſs of the bone, from 
ſharp humours. 

Spinal Marrow. See Marrow. 

Spinati, Muſculi, are two muſcles 
on the ſides of the neck, ariſing 
from the five ſuperior proceſſes of 
the vertebræ of the thorax, and in- 
ferior of the neck; and in their 
aſcent they become more fleſhy, 
and are largely inſerted into the in- 
ferior part of the vertebræ of the 
neck internally, They draw the 
neck backwards. 4-3. $44; 

Spindle- Tree. See Evonymus. 

Spine, is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 


Acantha, and therefore is fometimes 


uſed for ſuch parts as ſhoot-out 


ſharp, 


, 


. FE 
ſharp, like a thorn, particularly 


the 
1 Spine, or back- bone. See Verte 
- | 


Spinifex, a genus in, Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates but one 


ies... | 
Spinola, the ſame as Hydrorackitis 
I. e. Spina bifida. - 
Spiræa, (American.) See Dioſma. 
Soiræa, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates eighteen 
© OE 
Spiral Line, is genera- 
ted by a rotation round //->\ 
any center, but continu- 
ally receding farther from 
it, as in the figure, a | 
| Spiracula, are the ſame as pores, 
or any breathing paſſages. - | 
Spirit, as a principle in body, ſee 


Principle ; in an animal body, is 


no other than the nervous fluid, and 
isa fine ſoft juice ſeparated from the 
.. blood, preſerving a due moiſture and 
elaſticity. See Fibre, Oy 

or 


_  Spiratus vingſus reflifcatgy, | 
rectified ſpirit of wine, according to 


the college Pharmacopceia, contains 
ninety-five 32 of alkohol, and five 
ry of as mo 8 in an 85 
rts. Its fpecific gravity to that 

of diſtilled water as 83 to 1909. 
| Spiritus Vingſus Tenuior, or proof - 
fpirit, contains fifty- five parts of al- 


kohol, and forty-five parts of diſtilled 


water in an hundred parts. Its ſpe- 
cific gravity to that of diſtilled wa- 
ter, is as 930 to 1000. 


Spiritus Nitri, 1. e. nitrous acid. 


Spiritus Nitri Glauberi, i. e. ni- 


trous acid. 
Spiritus Mindrreri, Mindererus's 
ſpirit, : 


acid. | 
Spiritus Salis Gemmæ, marine 
acid. 2 . | 
* Salis Glauberi, marine 
ac! | | © PG. 
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marine acid. ; 


inches. See Menſura. THE SIY! 
© Splanchmies, are ſuch medicines as 
are ſuppoſed to cleanſe the bowels 


« dv Salis Marini, marine 


to de; but they came from inume- 


Spiritus Acidus Sali: Aumoniaci, 


Spirit of Yennus. When Radic 
Vinegar (which ſees) is obtained 
from the cryſtals of Venus, it is 
called Spirit of Venus. Beaume. 

* Vitrioli, i. e. vitriolic 
3 


Spithama, a ſpan, the ſixth de- 
e in the Linngan ſcale for mea» 
uring the parts of plants: the dif- - 
tance between the extremity of the 
thumb and that of the firſt finger 
when extended; or ſeven Parifan | 


- 
- 
* N 


and viſcera. ; 2 
Splanc ia, ſplanchnology : it 
treats of all the vi in de lead. | 
breaſt, or belly. „ Lorca moth | 


Splaclmum, bottle-moſs, a genus in 
Ne botany, of the order of 
Muſci, or moſſes, He enumerates 


ſix, ſpecies. | Ca Re: 
Spleen-wort, (Great.) See Len. 
Selten wurt, (Rough,) oſmunda 


tis. 


ſpicant. W 1 2 
Spleemwort. See Aſplenium, and 

Ceterach. + 
Spleen, on). This viſcus is 


ſituated in the left hypochondri- 
um, under the diaphragma, . be- 

tween the ribs and the ſtomach, a- 
bove the left kidney. It is tied to 
the peritonæum, to the midriff, and 
to the omentum. It is of a bluiſh - 
or leaden colour, of an oblong fi- 
gure, thick at the edges, and not 
thin, as the liver. It has two mem 
branes. The external comes from 
the peritonæum. The internal 

membrane js finer and thinner than 
the external: for, if blow into 
the ſplenic artery, the air ſhall paſs 
through the one, but not the other. 
Its fibres are not irregularly woven, 
as thoſe of other membranes ſeem 


rable 


' 


. 


rable points, as rays from ſo many 
"centers, and the fibres of one point 
are regularly woven with the fibres 
of the points ſurrounding it. It 
receives veins, nerves, and arte- 
ries from thoſe that enter the /pleen. 
The ſubſtance of the len is not 
only kept together by its two mem- 
branes, Fbut alſo by innumerable fi- 
bres which come from the points 
of the internal membrane, and are 
inſerted in the points of the oppo- 
ſite fide of the ſame membrane ; 
the expanſion of the extremity of 
theſe fibres ſeems to compoſe the 
internal membrane. The /pleen is 
_ compoſed of an infinity of mem- 
branes, which form little cells and 
cavities of different figures and big- 
nefs, which communicate with one 
another, and which are always full 
of blood. At the extremities of 
the blood-veſſels in the a of 
ſheep, we find ſeveral ſmall, white, 
and ſoft ſpecks, which Malphighi 
calls Glands, The /pleen has arte- 
ries from the celiac, whoſe capil- 
tary branches make frequent inoſ- 
culations upon the membranes of 
the cells. Its veins, whoſe extre- 
mities communicate with the cavi- 


ties of cells, as they come out of 


the /plcen, unite and make the rat 
mus ſplenicus of the vena porta, 
which carries the blood from the 

ſpleen to the liver. Theſe, with 
its nerves, which are conſiderable, 
from the plexus ſplenicus, are equal- 
ly diſtributed through the whole 


ſubſtance of the ſyleen, being all in- 


cluded in a common capſula. There 
are likewiſe a few lymphatic veſ- 
ſels, which ariſe from the /pleen, and 
diſcharge themfelves into the lum- 
bar glands. | ; 

The /leen being always full of 
a dark-coloured blood, was by the 
ancients thought to be the recep- 
tacle of the atrabilis, a humour 
no where to be found. And all that 
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has been ſaid about its uſe by the 
moderns, has been to little ſatisfac- 
tion, till Dr. Keil taught us thus to 
reaſon thereupon. 
der, that the bile is compoſed of 


particles, which ſlowly combine and 
unite together, and that by reaſon 


of the vicinity of the liver to the 


heart, and of the ſwift motion of 
the blood through the aorta, theſe 


particles could not in ſo ſmall a 


time, and with ſo great a velocity, 
have been united together, had not 
the blood been btought through the 
coats of the ſtomach, inteſtines, and 


omentum, by the branches of the | 


vena portæ to the liver. But be- 
cauſe all theſe s were not ſith- 
cient to receive all the blood which 


was neceſſary to be ſent to the liver, 


therefore nature framed the /pleen, 
into wlioſe cavities the blood being 
poured from a ſmall artery, moves 
at leaſt as flowly as any that paſſes 
otherwiſe to the liver ; by which 
means the particles which compoſe 
the bile in the blood which paſſes 
through the ramus ſplenicus, by ſo 
long and flow a circulation, have 
more chanches for uniting them, 
which otherwiſe they could not f ave 
had, had they been carried by the 
branches of the cœliac artery di- 
rectly to the liver; and cofnſequent- 
ly without the /pleen, ſuch a quan? 
tity of bile as is now ſecerned, that 
is, as nature requires, could not 
have been ſecerned by the liver. 
And this he takes to be the true uſe 
arte phe: 
Splenalgia, pain in the fpleen or 
region. . gt 
3 and 
Splenica, are medicines againſt 
diſtempers of the ſpleen. 

Splenica, 1. e. S, lenalgia. 

Splenii, Muſculi, alſo from their 
ſhape, called 7riangulares, are muſ- 
cles that ariſe from the four upper 


its 


ſpines of the vertebræ of the back, 
| and 


e muſt conſi- 
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and aſcending obliquely, adhere to 
the upper tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
vertebrz of the neck, and are in- 
ſerted into the upper part of the oc- 
ciput, They pull the head back- 
wards to one fide. 

Splenica, Arteria et Vena, the ſple · 
nic artery and vein. 

S/ lenitis, ue inflammation 
of the ſpleen. 

Spenocele, a rupture of the ſpleen. 

Sylenius, from ſplentuni, a ferula, 
or rolled ſplint, which ſurgeons 
apply to fides of a broken 

ne. 

$ lenium, i. E. rum. l 

Sodium, Abe, ar; he {podium of 
Dioſcorides and of Galen, are now 
not known in the ſhops. It is ſaid 
to have been produced by burning 
cadmia alone in the furnaces ; for 
having thrown it in ſmall pieces in- 
to the fire, near the nozzle of the 
bellows, they blow the moſt ſine and 
ſubtile parts againſt the roof of the 
furnace; and what was reflected 
from thence was called // odium. It 
differed from the pompholyx in not 
being ſo pure, and in being more 
heavy. Pliny diſtinguiſhes ſeveral 
kinds of it, as that of copper, filver, 
gold, and lead. Geoffroy. 

Spadut, i. e. Spodium. 

S-ondias, Brafilian plu 
in Linnæus's botany. 
two ſpecies. 

Spondylus, cee Some have 


m, a genus 


thought fit to call the ſpine, or back - 


bone thus, from the ſhape and fit- 
neſs of the vertebræ, to move every 
way upon one another. 
gi, re ſponge, reſembles 
a fungus. The college haye re- 
tained this action in their diſ- 
1 the burning of ſponge 
deſcribed among the more ſimple 


N . 
pongioſum Ot, and 


. 
and from the two lower of the neck, 


We. 


S,ongoides, onoyyoudnc, from owey- 


7c, 4 [porge, and un., forma, la, 4, 


is the ſame as Os Cribriforme, be- 
cauſe it is hollow and porous like a 
ſponge or ſieve. - 

Spoon-wort. See-Cochlearia. 


Sporadick, owoga3nc, is uſed for 


ſuch diſeaſes as reign in the 
place and time. 


g 


dee * _ 
prue. So the Thruſh in infants 


is called in Scotland. 


Spuma, ſtriftly ſignifies froth of 
any Kind r whence ſome 2 
e 


writers in a figurative ſenſe apply 
it variouſly, either to the humours 


or excrements of a human body, 


as they happen to partake of this 
quality. | 
Spunk, boletus. 


Spurious, are ſuch diſeaſes as in 


ſome ſymptoms cannot be brought 
under any diſtin& head, and there- 


fore joined with the name of ſome . 


with which they moſt agree, and 
which are therefore often called alſo 


Baſtard, as a Baſtard Pleuriſy, a 


Baſtard 2.665. and the like. 
a Spurrey ( 


Aa Na. 


Spurrey, ſpergula. 
Sans, expreſſes every thing that 


is brought up by ſpitting, differ- 

Th only, 
comes through thoſe ducts that 
But 


ent from the ſaliva, wh 


take their names from it. 
from ſome reſemblance hereunto 


the chemiſts will alſo have other 


things thus called, as litharge of 


filver or gold, Sputum Lung, vel 


Solis. 


Sqtamons Suture, from /quama, @. 
ſeale, a ſuture where the bones lie 


aver one another like ſcales. See 
Suture. © : | 


Sgugmaria, red tooth wort, a ſpe» 


Cies Q hr ad. 


Cucurbita Aſpera, * 
30 


ea,) a ſpecies of Arg- 


23 face; ie wi”, 
ug, See Me 3 a va - 
nenn ck e 72 2 
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Squill, ſcilla. | 
* Squinancy Berries, i. e. black cur- 


rants, a ſpecies of Ribei. 


Sguinaucy- wort, i. e. Aſperula cy- 
nanchica. See Cynanchica. 
Sguinzy, is the ſame as Angina, 
and is often mortal, becauſe it ſnuts 
exactly the chink of the larynx, if 
the muſcles thereof are much in- 


flamed, wherefore bronchotomy in 


ſuch caſes is abſolutely neceſſary, 


which, though rarely practiſed, yet 


may be ſafely uſed. 


Stacl ys, baſe horehound, a genus 


in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
rates ſeventeen ſpecies. 


Stade, rann, ſignifies that kind 


of myrrh which diſtils or falls in 
drops from the tree. It is alſo uſed by 
ſome writers for a more liquid kind 
of amber than what is commonly 
met with in the ſhops; whence 
in Scribonius Largus, Ægineta, and 
ſome others, we meet with a colly- 


rium, and ſeveral other forms, 


wherein this was the chief ingre- 


dient, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


Stactica. | 
Stehelina, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates eight ſpe- 


| cles. 


Staff Tree. See Celaſtrur. 

Stagma, a liquor expoſed to di- 
ſtillation; alſo a name ® the oil of 
vitriol. 

Stalactite, a genus of calcareous 
ſtone, which runs into conſiderable 


lengths, hanging from the roofs of 
caverns, veins, &c. and are depoſit 


ed by water. Edwards. One ſpe- 

cies of Selenites is of this kind. 
Stalagmites, a ſpecies of fpherical 

ſpar, of a globoſe figure, depoſited 


by water, falling from ſtalactites, 


and of a ſtructure which generally 
iz ſtriated. Edwards. 
Stamina, in the animal body, are 


defined to be thoſe ſimple original 
parts, which exiſted firſt in the em- 
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bryo, or even in the ſeed, and by 
whoſe diſtinction, augmentation, 


and accretion, by additional juices, 


the animal body, at its utmoſt bulk, 
is ſuppoſed to be formed. f 
Stamina, in Botany, are thoſe 
little fine threads or capillaments, 
which grow up within the flowers 
of plants encompaſſiug round the 
ſtyle, and on which the antheræ 


grow at their extremities. In the 


Linnæan ſyſtem, the famina are 
ſuppoſed to be the male part of the 
flower, deſigned for the preparation 
of the pollen, or fine duſt ſecreted. 
therein, and deſtined for the im- 
pregnation of the germen. Each 


ftamer . conſiſts of two parts, a fi- 


lament and anthera.. The conſtruc- 
tion and diſtribution of the ſexual 
ſyſtem is principally. founded upon, 
and regulated by the famen. Such 
flowers, according to the ſame ſyſ- 
tem, as want this part, are called 
Female; ſuch as have it, but want 
the piſtillum, or female part, are 
termed Male; ſuch as have them 
both, Hermaphrodite; and ſuch as 
have neither, Neuter, 

Stamineous Flower, a term ufed 
by botaniſts for a flower, which is 
ſo far ĩimperfect as to want thoſe co- 


loured leaves which are called Pe- 


tala, and confiſts only of the Alu 
and the famina. 

Stannarios, are thoſe works to re- 
fine tin from the droſs wherewith 
it is naturally produced. . 

Stannum, tin, a ſilver- coloured 
metal, not liable to ruſt, but loſing 
its brightneſs in the air, the ſoſtelk 
metal next to lead, eaſily flexible, 
little more than ſeven times heavier 
than water, fuſible in a heat far 
below ignition, and ſomewhat leſs 
than that in which lead melts, The 
principal uſe of this metal in the 
prefent” practice is as an anthelmin-, 
tic. The college have retained tin in 

their 
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their Pharmacopeeia ; the reducing 


it to powder by means of fuſion is 
therein directed. This preparation 
is called Stannum Pulveratum. 
Stapedis, Muſculut. It lies in a 
little cavity of the os petroſum, and 
is inſerted into the head of the ſta- 


Stapelia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates five ſpe- 
cies. | 

Stapes, See Ear. 

Staphis, craqic, is ſtrictly a grape, 
or a bunch of grapes; whence from 
their likeneſs thereunto it is applied 
to many — eſpecially the 
glandulous parts of the body, whe- 
ther natural or diſtempered: hence 
alſo, : 
Staphiſagria, ſtaveſacre, or louſe- 
wort, a ſpecies of Delphinium. The 
college have retained the ſeed of this 
plant in their Pharmacopceia. 

Staplylæa, bladder nut- tree, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates two ſpecies. 


Staphylini, Muſculi. Winſlow calls 
by the names Staphylini and Epifta- 
fhylint. 


Staphylinus Externus, i. e. Circum- 
flexus Palati. 

Staphyle, evequin, the Uvula. 

Staphyloma, crap, a diſeaſe 
of the eye, conſiſting of a watery 
cyſt, from a dilatation of the cornea, 
or from an hernia of the uvea of the 
eye, through the foramen of the 
Cornea. | 

Stapideaus, from flapes. 

Star Tip. See Fungermannia. 

Star of the Earth. Cor onopus. 

Star Flower, (Canadian, ) a ſpecies 
of "Albaca, which fee. © * 
 Srar Flower, See Amellus. 

Star Flower of | Conſtantinople, a 
ſpecies of Ornithogalum, | 

Star A lover, (Cape,) a ſpecies of 
Albuca, lich ſee. 

Star-wart, See After. 


gives way to another. 


— 

Star- wort, (Veracrucian.) See Tris 

dax. SET Ape oyta 

| Star Apple-tree. See Chry/ophyls 
Star Jelly, tremella. 5 

Star Flax. See Linum Stellatum. 

Star of Bethlehem, 3 
Statice, thrift, or ſea- pink, a ge- 


nus in Linnæus's botany; He enus. 


merates twenty-two ſpecies. 

| Sratics, is a ſpecies of mechanics 
converſant about weights, and ſhew- 
ing the properties of gravity, levi- 


ty, or equilibrium of bodies. When 


it is reſtrained to fluids, it is call 
Hydroftatics, which ſee. 

Stationaria, Febris, a 1 
fever. So Sydenham called thoſe 
fevers which happen when there are 
certain general conſtitutions of the 
years, which owe their origin nei- 
ther to heat, cold, dryneſs, nor 
moiſture, but rather depend on a 
certain ſecret and inexplicable al- 
teration in the bowels of the earth, 


whence the air becomes impregnated 


with ſuch kinds of effluvia, as ſub- 
ject the body to particular diſtem- 
pers, ſo long as that kind of conſti- 
tution prevails, which, after a cer - 
tain courſe of years, declines and 
Status Morb:, the fame as Acme, 
which ſee. e 
Staveſacre, See Staphiſagria. 
Steatites, a kind of earth” called 
Soap-rock; alſo corpulency in man. 


teatites, ſoap-rock. It is a ge. 


nus of earth: it is gloſly, very 


ſmooth, unctuous, and reſembling 


hard ſoap, readily falling down in 
water, when it poſſeſſes no kind of 
ductility, nor any grittineſs. Ed- 
wards. | 9 25 


Steatocele, ewvieroxnMn, a f pecies of 
Hernia cauſed by a collection of 
ſuety matter in the ſcrotum, de- 
rived from oTeap, fuet, and xnan, an 
hernig. Ne E 
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iron. 


8 
| Stcatoma, cri *, from rtaę, 
vum, ſuet, is 3 ee conſiſting 
of a matter much like ſuet, ſoft, 
without pain, contained in a cyſ- 
tis, and eafily turned out upon 1n- 
ciſion. Fe 

Steel. The pureſt iron always 
contains a certain portion of ferru- 
gineous earth, which is not com- 
pletely metallic, and wants a ſuffi- 
cient proportion of phlogiſton to be- 
come good iron. This earth is in- 
terpoſed between the very particles 
of the iron, acts there as a foreign 
body, and prevents it from having 
all the ſoftneſs and flexibility of 
which very pure iron is ſuſceptible. 


In converting iron into feel, all the 


buſineſs conſiſts in giving phlogiſton 
to this ferrugineous earth, which is 
mtermixed with the ſubſtance of the 
iron, and rendering it itſelf true 
This is effected by expoſing 
to the fire, in a covered crucible, 


iron bars, along with a mixture of 


animal earth, and powdered char- 
coal. The phlogiſton of the coal 
penetrates the iron, revives the fer- 
rugineous earth into true iron, and 
thus makes what is called Steel. 
Beaume. 

Steel. See Mars. 

Stegnoſis, ovrywerg, from orvryw, 


conti po, to fix, or harden, is an ob- 


ſtruction of the pores; and, 
Stegwotics,. orreyrorina, are there - 
aq e fame as Afringents, which 


Stelis, a pecies of Loranthus. 


Stellera, a genus in Linnæus's 


hotany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
les. N 


1 Stellaria, ſtiteh- wort, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


nine ſpecies. 


Stemodia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Stengs, %, ſiguifies any thing 


* 


* 


- nargou, or ſtrait; whence, 


1 
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& temathoraces, orevodwgaxicy, tre 
thoſe who have narrow cheſts, and 
on that account are liable to phthi- 


ſical affections; and ſo of many 
others, from the ſame foundation. 


Sterculia, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. There are three ſpecies. 
Stercus Anſerinum. A ſpecies of 


filver earth is thus named, from its 


reſemblance to this ſubſtance. Ed- 
wards. 


Sterilitas, barrenneſs. It is ſyno- 


nymous with Dy/permatiſmus ; it 


ariſes from various cauſes, and is 
as variouſly to be remedied ac- 
cording to the influence of ſuch 
cauſes. | 
Steris; a genus in Linnæus's bo · 
tany. He enumerates but one ſpe- 


cies. 


Sterno-cleidohyoidaus, i. e. Sterno- 
hyoideeus. | 3 
Sterno-Coftales. See Triangulares 


Sterno-Maſfloideus. See Maſtoi- 


deus, and Sterno-hyoid.eus. 


Sterno-hyoideus. See Lingua. .. 
Sternothyroideus. See Larynx, and 
Lingua. 


Sternum, oripro, the breaſt- bone, 
is ſituated in the middle of the 
breaſt: it is compoſed of ſeven or 
eight bones in infants, which at 
firit are cartilaginous, but which 
harden and unite iuto three bones 
after they are ſeven years old; the 
ſubſtance of theſe bones is not ſolid, 
but ſomewhat ſpongy. The firſt and 
uppermoſt bone is the biggeſt and 
largeſt ; it is uneven and rough on 
its outſide, but ſnioother on its in- 
fide, where it has a ſhallow furrow, 
which gives way for the deſcent, 
of the wind-pipe. It has a finus 
lined with a cartilage on each fide 
of its upper end, wherein it receives 
the heads of the claviculæ. The ſe- 
cond is longer and narrower than 
the firſt, and on its fides there are 

ſeveral 
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laginous ends of the ribs are re- 
ceived, The third is ſhorter, but 
broader than the ſecond: it receives 
into the lateral ſinuſes the extremi - 
ties of the laſt true ribs: it termi- 


nates in a cartilage, which hardens 


ſometimes into a bone, called Car- 
tilago Xiphoides or Enfiformis, be- 
cauſe it is broad at its upper end, 
where it joins the third bone, and 
grows narrower to its extremity, 
where it is ſometimes forked; and 
ſometimes it bends inwards, com- 
preſſes the upper orifice of the ſto- 
mach, and cauſes a great pain and 
vomiting. ' The uſe of the /er- 
zum is to defend the heart, and to 
receive the extremities of the true 
, ribs, | 

Sternutation, fneezing, is a con- 
vulſive ſhaking of the nerves and 
muſcles, firft occaſioned by an ir- 
ration of thoſe in the noſtrils ; 
hence, F 

Sternutatories, are medicineswhich 
procure ſneezing. | 

Stertor, noiſy, reſpiration, as in 
N in which the mucus 
ſrom the fauces is forced through 
the noſtrils: or ſnoring, ſnorting, or 
the noife made through the noſe in 
fleep. 

Stewartia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Stian, alſo called Crithe, Hordeo- 
lum, Stye, and Barley-corn. It is a 
ſpecies of wen, and is uſually on 
thy edge of one of the eye-lids, Dr. 
Cullen places it as a variety of the 
Phlogofis Phlegmone. | 
Stille, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates three ſpecies. 

Stibiated Tartar, i. e. Emetic Tar- 
tar. 

Stibium, is an ancient name for 
antimony, but now ſeldom uſed. 

Stick-wort,, (Leaſt,) a_ſpecics of 
Sagina. | 
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fereral ſinuſes, in which the carti - 
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Stigma, in Botany, the apex, or 
capital of the piſtillum, containing 
the viſcus, which receives the pol- 
len. Linnæus's compares this or- 
gan to the vulva in female ani- 
* . | 

tigmata, ovrywate, are particu» 
lar marks in the face, or other parts 


of the body, commonly called . 


Moles, whence ſome enthuſiaſts and 
impoſtors pretend to foretel many 
future events as to the fortunes of 
1 7 
Stillatitious, is any thing procured 
by diſtillation. Site | 
Stillicidium, ſignifies an inftillation 
of liquor upon ſome 
body. The French call it la Douche, 
and we commonly expreſs it by 
pumping upon. | 


5 


of the 


Stillicidium Uring, i. e. Dyſu- | 


ria. F 
Stillingia, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany, He enymerates but one 
1 | | 
Stimulate, is a property in angus. 
lar or ſharp bodies, 8 x 
cauſe vibrations and inflections of 
the fibres, and a greater deriva- 
tion of nervous fluid into the part 
affected. | 
Stimuli, ſtings, a fpecies of arma- 
ture growing upon ſome plants for 
their defence, as in nettles, &c. 
Stipa, feather-graſs, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


nine ſpecies. g 
Stipula, ſignifies ſtubble, is one 


of the ſeven fulcra of plants, ac- 


cording to Linnzus. | 
Stipulation, in Botany, means the 
"ſituation aud ſtructure of the fipu- 
la, at the baſe of the leaves. 


Stæbæ, Auſtrian purple flowering . 


centaurea, a ſpecies of Centaures. 
Stæbe, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany, There are nine ſpecies, 
Stachas, French lavender, a ſpe- 
cies of Lavandula. 


- 


w 


the liver covers a part of its right 


which the cefopha 
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Stæclas, a ſpecies of Gnaplalium. firſt and inmoſt is made of ſhort 


Stolones, the ſuckers of plants, 


that is, ſuch ſhoots as ariſe from the 


roots of plants, and may be taken 
off with fibres to them, ſo as to pro- 
pagate the ſpecies thereby. 

Stomacace, CTOPUAAKRA A, from re- 

, the mouth, and xaxc, evil, bleed- 

ng at the gums. This is always 
ſymptomatic. * It is a ſymptom at- 
tending the ſcurvy, and is alſo a 
name tor the ſcurvy. 

Stomachica Paſfeo, is a diſorder in 
which there is an averſion to food, 
even the. thought of it begets a nau- 
ſea, anxiety, cardialgia, an effuſion 
of ſaliva, and often a vomiting. 


Faſting is more tolerable than eat- 


ing: if obliged to eat, a pain fol- 


lows that is worſe than hunger We 


ſelf. 


Stomach, Vertriculus, or yuotie, 
lies immediately under the midriff j 
ſide, the ſpleen touches it on the 
left ſide, and the colon on its bot- 
tom, to which alſo the caul is tied. 
Its figure reſembles a bag- pipe, be- 
ing long, large, wide, and pretty 
round at the bottom, but ſhorter and 
leſs convex on its upper part, where 
it has two orifices, one at each 
end, which are ſomewhat higher 
than the middle between them, 
The left orifice is called zae%a, to 
s is joined, By 
this orifice the aliments enter the 
ſtomach, where being digeſted, they 
afcend obliquely to the pylorus, or 
right orifice, which is united to the 
firſt of the inteſtines. At this ori- 
fee the tunicles of the ſtomach are 
much thicker than they are any 


where elie; and the inmoſt has a 


th ck and ſtrong duplicature in form 
of a ring, which ferves as a valve 
io the pylorus whewit contracts and 
ſhuts, The ſtomach is made of 
igur membranes or coats. The 


fibres which ſtand perpendicularly 
upon the fibres of the next coat; 
they are to be ſeen plainly towards 
the pylorus. When the ſtomach is 
diſtended with meat, theſe. fibres 
become thick and mort. Whilſt 
they endeavour to reſtore themſelves 
by their natural elaſticity, they con- 
tract the cavity of the ſtomach, for 
the attrition and expulfion of the 
aliments. "This coat is much larger 
than the reſt, being full of plaits and 
wrinkles, and chiefly about the py 
lorus : theſe plaits retard the 
chyle, that it run not out of the 
ſtomach before it be ſufficiently di- 
geſted. In this coat there are alfo 
a great number of ſmall glands 
which ſeparate a liquor, which be- 
ſmears ali the cavity of the ſtomach, 
and helps the concoction of the ali. 
ment; therefore this coat is called 
Tunica Glanduleſa. The ſecond is 


much finer and thinner; it is alto- 


gether nervous: it is of an exqui- 
ſite ſenſe, and is called Nes vel. 
The third is muſcular, being made 
of ſtraight and circular fibres; the 
ſtraight run upon the upper part 
of the ſtomach, between its ſupe- 
rior and inferior orifices ; and the 
circular run obliquely from the up- 
per part of the ſtomach to the bot- 


tom. Of theſe the innermoſt de- 


ſcend towards che right ſide, and 
the outermoſt towards the left, ſo 
that by their action both ends of 
the ſtomach are drawn towards its 
middle, and the whole is equally. 
contracted; by their contraction 
and continual motion, the attrition 
and digeſtion of the aliments is in 
a great meaſure performed. The 
fourth tunicle is common, it comes 
from the peritonæum. The ſto- 
mach ſends veins to the porta, viz. 
the gaſtrica, py lorica, and vas breve, 
and branches to the gaſtro-epiploica; 


dextra 


* 


* 
dextra and finiſtra, which are ac- 
companied with branches of the 
arteria cœliaca, all which lie im- 
mediately under the fourth coat of 
the ſtomach. The eighth pair of 
nerves, or par vagum, gives two 
conſiderable branches to the flo- 
mach, which deſcending by the 
ſides of the gullet, divide each into 
two branches, the external and in- 
ternal. The two external branches 
unite in one, and the internal do ſo 
likewiſe; both which piercing the 
micdriff, form, by a great number 
of ſmall twigs, upon the upper ori- 
ſice of the E a plexus: and 
then the internal branch ſpreads it- 
ſelf down to the bottom of the ſto- 
mach; and the external branch 
ſpreads itſelf upon the inſide, about 
the upper orifice of the ſtomach. 
This great number of nerves, which 
is about the upper orifice, renders it 
very a er and _ _ alſo 

deeds the t ſympat 0 
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upon which account Van Helmont 
thought, that the ſoul had its ſeat 
in the upper orifice of the ſtomach. 
The plexus nervoſus of the hypo- 
chondria and meſenterium give ſe- 
veral branches to the bottom of the 
ſtomach ; therefore in hyſteric and 
hypochondriac paſſions, the ſto- 
mach is alſo affected. See Digef- 
ton, | h 

Stomachics, are ſuch medicines as 
are ſerviceable ta the ſtomach. 

Stomachici, Nervi. See Par Va 
gum. 0 . 4. 

Stone, is an aggregate of many o 
the harder parts of 2 urine, pent 
up by reaſon of the ſtraitneſs of the 
duets. - Pg a I ITE 203 

Stone. Chemiſts include both 
earths and ſtone in their definition of 
_ earths!» Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh them. 
Mr, Edwards defines fones as be- 
ing foffil-bodies, whoſe. component 
parts do not imbibe water, and 
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which neither fall down into a looſe 
maſs, nor, when rubbed gently be- 
tween the fingers, are diviſible, afs 
ter they have been ſoaked aſufficient 
time in water; without inflammabi- 
lity, containing no metal, at leaſt 
no farther quantity than barely 
tinges them, and without a ſaline 
taſte, and ſalubility in water. Stones- 
are a claſs of foſſis. 
Stoned, as when the ſeeds or ſtones 
are taken from fruit. See Exaci- 
natn. | q © ; 4 * 
Stone Crop, ſedum; alfo ſeveral 
ſpecies of Sedumn. 
Stone Crop Tree, a ſpecies of Sal. 
2. | | a . * 
Storax Tree, ſtyrax. TEAM. 
Storax Tree, See Liquidambar. 
Strabiſmus, ovgaſfiioue, à diſtor- + 
tion of the eyes, whereby their pu- 
ils are turned from, inſtead of be- 
ing directed towards objects at which 
they look, commonly called Squinz- 
ing; ſometimes only one eye, but 
more frequently both are thus af- 
fected. em i 
Strain. See Stremma and Abguc: © 
tio. ) Ft n 
Stramonium, thorny apple, a ſpe- 
cies of Datura. TT TE. 
Strangalides,  owya *g, hard 
2 the breaſts from milk. + 
trangury, ovgayyepa, is any dif- 
Eculty of ind, frben whatſbever 
cauſe, attended with a continual in- 
voluntary dripp ing. 
Straß & yellow glaſs of lead, 
mixed with a" ſufficient quantity. of 
any cryſtal glaſs, ſorms à lefs co- 
oured, pretty hard glaſs, Which is 
thus 9 78 ,e UE TIN 
Strata, as the ſame as layert; as, 
Stratum ſuper Stratum, are rows 
over one another: ang. 
Stratification, a term alſo uſed by - 
the chemiſts, for the ſame purpoſe. 


. S$tratiotes, water - ſoldier, 4 genus 
in Linneus's botany. He enume- - 
rates three ſpecies. © 

304 


Stratu- 


9 * 


others. 


5 1 
Strawberry, See Fragaria. 
Stratoberry Tree. See Arbutus. 


Stremma, OTptufphaty from orgpe@w, 

te turn, à ſtrain, or ſprain, $ 3.7 

parts about a joint. James's Med. 
2 ' | 


Diet. : | 
Strenge. There is no need of 


explaining this term in all the re- 
ſpects it is uſed, unleſs as it con- 


cerns the animal ceconomy, where - 


in the frength of different animals 
of the ſame ies, or of the fame 


animal at different times, are in a 


triplicate proportion of the quanti- 
— of the maſs of their blood. 


And the whole firength of an ani- 
wal is the force of ail the muſcles 


taken together; therefore whatſo. 
ever increaſeth frenyth, increafeth 
the force of, all the muſcles, and of 
thoſe ſerving digeſtion as well as 
Yet, notwithſtanding the 

truth of this, the quantity of blood 
may be increaſed in ſuch circum. 
Mien as to abate the firength, 
e equilibrium between the blood 
and veſſels being See wonder- 
fully leſſens the frerg/h. The ſud- 
den ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, 
though it increaſe the quantity of 
the blood, as it muſt conſiderably 
do by Sanctorius's calculation, 
yet it leſſens the frength, becauſe 
the retained matter being what 
ought to be evacuated, ſo alters 
the texture of the blood, as to 
make it unfit for muſcular motion. 
Suppoſe the increaſed quantity to 
be joined by an extraordinary viſ- 
Fidity, the quantity of ſmall ſepar- 
able parts decreaſing, as the viſcidi- 
ty increaſes, the quantity of apl- 


mal ſpirits, ſeparated in the brain, 


will be leſs; and the tenſity of the 
fibres being, in portion to the 
animal ſpirits, forced into them, 


they will not be able to gounter- 


poiſe the great woget of the blood, 
and ſo the firength will be dimi- 


niſhed. Bellini proves, that if the 
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blood be ſo vitiated, as to increaſy , 
or diminiſh „engt, it is the ſame 
as if the blood was in a natural 
ſtate, but its quantity increaſed or 
diminiſhed in the ſame proportion: 
ſo that the blood, when vitiated, 
may ſo impair the frength of the 
muſcles, as to ſpoil even digeſtion 
and yet in ſome caſes it may be ſo 
vitiated, as to help digeſtion, and to 
increaſe frength. | 

Strengtheners. By this term we 
would be underſtood to mean ſuch 
as add to the bulk. and firm- 
neſs of the ſolids; and theſe differ 
from cordials, as a bendage does 
from a fleſh:bruſh. The former 
are ſuch as facilitate and drive on 
the vital actions; but theſe, ſuch 
as confirm the ſtæa mina, and main 
tain the ſolids in ſuch a condition, 
as to exert themſelves into action 
on all proper occaſions, with the 
greateſt force and vipour, ; 

The continual waſte which con- 
ſtant motion wakes iu the conſtitu. 
tion, you 0 not for fre quent and 

ro upplies, would ſoon wear 
N 5 out. The attritions 
and abraſions of the circulatin 
fluids would quickly carry away the 
canals in which they circulate, were 
not ſomewhat furniſlied in their 
comppſition, which is ſuited to fall 
h. and recruit that 
which is waſhed off. And thoſe 
particles muſt be much more dif. 
poſed ſo to do, whoſe adheſions 
are greateſt when once they come 
into contact ; ſuch are thoſe of bo- 


dies we call glutinows, and which 


eaſily form themſelves into jellies, 
and ſuch-like cppſiſtencies ; for the 
pare of ſuch bodies arg very light, 

y the over proportion of their ſur: 
faces to their 'ſoliditjes, whereby 
their motions both more lan- 
guid when in circulation; and when 
once they ſtop, their caheſions will 
be much the ſtronger with whatſo- 
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ever they happen to fall into con- 
tact. Medicines of this tribe are 
therefore of — ſervice in hectics, 
where the ſwift motion of a thin 
blood wears away the ſub- 
ſtance of the body inſtead of nou- 
riſhing it; for they not only re- 
ta*d the inordinate motion, but give 
ſuch a weight and conſiſtence to the 
juices, as fits them alſo for nouriſh- 
ment. | 
There are likewiſe other cauſes, 
which may weaken the ſolids, by 
admitting, or occaſioning them to 
relax too much. Whatſoever there · 


fore acts as a ſtimulus, and criſps - 


and corrugates the fibres into a more 
compacted tone, which moſt auſtere 
and pointed bodies do, will remove 
ſuch weakneſsand increaſ ſtrength; 
and as alſo, too much moiſtw 
may contribute to ſuch relaxation, 
what has no other quality but ab- 
forbing and drying up ſuch ſuper- 
fluous humidities, may deſerve, 
though accidentally, to come under 
this denomination. 

Streſs. In mechanics, it is the ef- 
fe t of a force ac ing againſt a beam, 
or any thing to break it, or the 
violence it ſuffers by that force. 
The contrary to this is ſtrength, 
which is the reſiſtance any beam is 
able to make againſt a force endea - 
vouring to break it. | 

$triz, are the ſmall lines in ſhells, 
plants, or any other bodies. 


St iftor, the ſame as Sphinder, 
which fee. © | 
$trider, gnaſhing of teeth. Some- 


times the locked jaw is thus named. 
Strigil, or Strigilis, an inſtrument 
to ſcrape off the ſweat during the 
mnaſtic exerciſes of the ancients, 
and in their baths: /rigils were 
made of. metals, horn, ivory, and 


were curved: ſome were made of 


Jinen, 


 Seigiventgn, the firigment, With, 


- - 


«% 
- 


ST 
or ſordes, ſc from the ſkin, in. 
as oa nee _— 


Strobilus, or a cone, in Botany, i 


2 of Pericatdium or (ced-veſ- 
el, formed from an Amentum, as 
in fir- trees. | 
Strong, New | 
Weymouth's pine, a ſpecies of Pi. 
mus 2 


— ere Ste Verner. 


Struma, is a diſtemper, wherein 
much indurated, - 


the glands are v 
and diſtinguiſhed by. ſome writers 
le a are chiefly affected, the 

as 
call the King's Evil, from a ſtran 
conceit of its being curable by t 
royal touch, concerning which may. 


be conſulted Wiſeman, in his C- 


rurgical Treatiſes : and hence, 
in the glands, as happen in this 


temper. 
_Strumpfia, a genus in Linnzus's 

botany, There is but one ſpecies.” 
Struthi:la, a genus in Linnæaus's 

botany. 


cies. - 


Struthiopteris, Swediſh marſh-fern, * 


a f ecies of Oſnunda. 
Struth. um, 

phila. | | yy 

Strychngmania. So the ancients 

called the diſorder produced by ecat- 

ing the deadly nightſhade. | 
Strychnos, a genus in Linnzus's 

ſyſtem of botany, There are three 
CIES, 


$:um. Tt is muſt, whoſe fermen- 


tation has been prevented or prema. 
fied by  fumigation. + 
Stupefiers, the ſame as Narcotics, ö 


turely ſuppre 
with ful — 


which ſee. 


Stupha, a ſtupe, the ſame as . 


mentation. 
Stupor, numbneſs, occaſioned by 


England, or Lord 


trumons, expreſſes ſuch ſwellings . 


He enumerates three ſpe- 


a ſpecies of Ge- 


* 
be 


into differerit kinds, from the pow | : 
me REP. 


ula, and what we commonly # i 


any accidental bandage that . _ 


— —— — 4 
—— — ¶ Ä — 
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8 
the motion of the blood and nervous 
fluid, or from a decay in the nerves, 
as in a palſy. © 2 

Stye. See Stian. | 
Stygia, is aſcribed to a water 
made from ſublimate, and directed 
in moſt diſpenſatories, on a ſup 
fition of its poiſonous qualities, 
from Styx, a name given by the 
poets to one of the rivers in hell: 
the Aqua Regia is alſo thus ſome- 
times called, from its corroſive qua- 
lities. 

Style, from ros, columna, a pil- 
lar, in botany, that part of the piſ- 
tillum which elevates the ſtigma 
from the germen. Linnæus, in his 
Syſtem of the Generation of Plants, 
affimilates this organ to the vagina 
or tubæ Fallopianz in the females of 
the. animal creation. | 

\ Styliformis, Proceſſus, from 
is from its ſha 
Cranium. And, 

Styloceratulyoidærus, is the ſame 

as Ceratolyoidæus, which ſee. | 


Aylus, 


thus called. See 


Stylochondrokyo:d rus. So Dou dias 
2 


names one of the muſcles called 
loſyoidæ us, becauſe it is inſerted into 
the cartilaginous appendix of the os 
byoides. 

Styloides Radiale, ( Ligamentum.) 


It is fixed in the os cuneiforme, and 


then in the os unciforme, from 


whence it is a little ſtretched over 


the fourth bone of the carpus. 
Stylomaſtoida um, Foramen. This 
hole is the orifice for the paſſage of 
the portio dura of the auditory 
nerve, which runs behind the tym- 
panum. A 
8 tylo-chondro-hyoid zur, from FUN, 
Aylus, i. e. Procęſſus Styliformis ; or- 
hes, Cartilago, and Os Hyoi des. 
* Stylo-gloſſus, from ud, and yaAwo- 


c. See mpun. 
Stylo-hyoidee us, from vx. 


f Stylo-pharyng vs, from FUL, A- 
Jo, i. e. Proceſſus Styliformis, and 
pafeyk ſauces. | 
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Styraæx, which is the p 
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Styloides, the ſame as Seplifermis. 
And, br 
Stylohyoideus. See Lingua. 
Stylopharyngus. See Oc/ophagus, 


# 


© Theſe are ſeveral terms compaund- 


ed of HAylus, and words expreflin 
the parts whereunto it is applied, 
which ſee under thoſe words. 

Stymatofis, bloody diſcharges from 
the pelvis. 

Styptics, yuzTwa, ſignifies any thing 
that binds together, the ſame as 
Aſtringents, but generally expreſſes 
the moſt efficacious ſort, or thoſe 
which are applied to ſtep hamor. 
rhages. a . 

tyraciflua, Virginian, or maple- 
leaved liquid ambar- tree, a ſpecies 
of Liquidambar. 

Styracifolium, a ſpecies of Hedyſa- 
rum, 

Styrax, ſtorax- tree, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. There is one ſpe- 
cies. The college have retained the 
uce of the 
Scyraæ officinale, Lin. It enters the 
compoſition of the Tinctura Ben- 
zoës Compoſita, formerly called 
Balſ. Traumatic. its purification is 
deſcribed among the more ſimple 
preparations. age 

Subclavian, is applied to any thing 
under the arm-pit, or ſhoulder, whe- 
ther artery, nerve, vein, or muſcle. 
And hence, | 

Subclavins, is a muſcle that ariſeth 
from the lower fide of the clavicula, 
near the acromium, and deſcends 
obliquely, to be inſerted into the 
upper part of the firſt rib, near the. 
ſternum. | | ; 

» Subcoftales, Theſe muſcles are 
fituated more or leſs, obliquely on 
the inſide of the ribs, near their 
bony angles, and run in the ſame 
direction with the external intercoſ- 
a ; 

Subcutaneous, is any thing under 
the ſkin: 5 * writers, — 

icularly M. A. Severinus, ca 
* | thoſe 
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far enough to affect it; or where the 
obſtructed matter gathers all toge- 
ther below it. LOL red 
Subdudtion, is variouſly applied; 
but the only ſignification worth no- 
tice here is given it by Bellini, who 
applies it to that motion of an arte- 
ry when it is in its ſyſtole, or draws 
from the touch inwards. * 
Suber, the cork- tree, a ſpecies of 
Quercus. [en ' 
Suber Montanum, mountain-cork, 
a ſpecies of leather-ſtone : it bears a 
reſemblance to cork. Edwards. 
Subbumeralis, Vena, i. e. Articula- 
ria Vena. ; 
Sublimation. As all fluids are 
volatile hy heat, and conſequently 
capable of being ſeparated, in moſt 
caſes, from fixed matters, by diſ- 
tillation ; ſo various ſolid bodies are 
ſubjected to a fimilar 3 5 
Fluids are ſaid to diffil, and ſolids 
to /ublime ; though ſometimes both 
are obtained in one and the ſame 
operation. If the /us/;ming, matter 
concretes into a maſs, it is com- 
monly called a Sublimate; if into a 
powdery form, Flowers. The fumes 
of ſolid bodies generally ariſe but 
alittle way, and adhere to that part 
of the veſſel where they concrete. 


Hence a receiver or condenſer, is 


leſs neceſſary here than in diſtilla- 
tion; a ſingle veſſel, as a matraſs, or 
tall phial, or the like, being fre- 
_ quently”: ſufficient.  Rarefation, 
which is of very great uſe in diſtil- 
lation, has hardly any room in /#6- 
limation; for the ſubſtances which 
are to be ſublimed, being ſolid, are 
incapable of rare faction, and ſo it is 
only impulſe which can raiſe them. 
However, it may not be impro- 
er to inquire a little more nicely 
into the reaſon of ſuch a diverſity 


in the elevation of bodies; why 


ſome do aſcend with a gentle heat, 
and others are not to be raiſed 


6 
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thoſe tumors, ſuch as do not extend 


begin with the firſt, and explain the 


ture, there 9 to be ſo great a 


duce them into. 


the ſame particle decreaſes in the 


3 of the body. But if the 


8 U 


my the moſt vehement fire. And | 
uch an inquiry will more pro . 
come in here, becauſe this del 
2 all the buſineſs of volati- 
ity and fixation; concerning which 
ſo much has been writ, and ſo little 
to the purpoſe. T7 

Fixed bodies are ſuch as abide the 
fire; volatile, ſuch as not being able 
to endure the fire, are raiſed by the 
force of its heat. We will therefore 


manner how in volatile ſubſtances, 
which ſeem to be of the ſame na- 


variety and difference of elevation, 

The cauſe of this elevation and 
aſcent in the particles of bodies, is 
to be aſcribed to the fire, not only 
on the account of impulſe, but of. 
another property the fire has; 
namely, to inſinuate itſelf into all 
the interſtices of theſe bodies, and 
thereby break the coheſion of their 
parts, ſo that they are at laſt di- 
vided into very ſmall parts, if not 
into the ſmalleſt, which art can re- 
Particles thus ſe- 
parated and divided, loſe much of 
their gravity. For the gravity of 


ſame proportion as the cube of its 
diameter is leſſened. Suppoſe there- 
fore a body, whoſe diameter is 12, 
and its gravity 12: if then its dia- 
meter be made leſs by 1. (viz. 11.) 
the gravity of that body will be 
only gg, or thereabouts, For 13315 
which is the cube of the laſt in: 
meter, bears the ſame proportion 
to r, which 1728, the cube of. 
the firſt diameter, does to 12, the 


iameter be reduced to 10, the gra- 
vity will but juſt exceed 6: and if it 
is diminifhed half, that is to 6, then 
the gravity will be leſs than 2. So 
that very minute corpuſcles, when 
their diameter is leſſened as much as 
may be, have ſcarce any gravity © 


- 
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all. Therefore when once they are 
divided after ſuch a manner as has 
been deſcribed, they are very eafily 
feblimed. = | ; 
Nor does there only a decreaſe 
of gravity follow from this divi- 
nion of the particles of bodies, but 
-there is another thing too, which is 
the reſult of it, that conduces very 
much to quicken the aſcent ; and 
that is, the variety of their ſurfaces, 
For the ſurface of the body decreaſes 
in a very different manner from 
vity only, as the ſquare of the 
zameter is leſſened. Therefore 
where the gravity decreaſes in ſuch 
a ſeries, as expreſſed by the num- 
bers 1728, 1331, 1000, the di- 
minution of the ſurface will ob- 
ferve this proportion, viz. 144, 
121, 100. And when upon redu- 
cing the diameter to 6, the gravi 
will be leſs than 2, the ſurface will 
ſtill amount to 36. So that though 
the gravity of a particle be ſo leſ- 
ſened, as to be reduced almoſt to 
Nothing, yet there will be ſurface 
enough left, which will ſerve to 
raiſe it. This argument, which is 


drawn from the largeneſs of the ſur- 


face, and which has been explained 
by calculation, may be demonſtrated 
as it were to ſenſe, by the follow in 
experiment: if water be pour 
upon the filings of iron, and a lit- 
tle oil of vitriol dropt upon it, an 
efferveſcence will preſently ariſe, 


and the globules of air, in ſtriving 


to diſengage and extricate them- 
. ſelves, will c 
of the particles of iron to the 
furface of the water. This can 
happen upon no other account but 
that the proportion of gravity in 
the filings of iron is very ſmall in 
reſpect to the largeneſs of their ſur- 
face ; and therefore iron is forced 
upwards by a body, which is a 
great deal ſpecificic...y lighter than 
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up with them ſome 


raiſed with as much ea 


— 
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itſelf. But how much this muſt 


contribute to a more quick aſcent, 
has been in general explained al- 


ready, and will be much more evi- 


dent to the ſenſes, from the /ſubl:- 
mation of camphor, benzoin, and ar- 
ſenic, whoſe particles, as they co- 
here but looſely, are for that rea- 
ſon diffuſed into a large ſurface : 
upon which account they are the 
eaſieſt to be ſublimed of any. Nay, 
theſe ſolid particles, upon account 
of their ſurface, will ſooner aſcend 
than ſome fivids. So flower of ſul- 
phurriſes ſooner than oil. By this con» 
trivance of nature, viz. that the gra- 
vity of bodies decreaſes in a tripli- 
cate, but their ſurface in the dupli- 
cate, proportion of their diameters, 
it comes to paſs that bodies which 
have a very different gravity, may 
be raiſed with the very ſame force, 
Thus, the ſalts of animals, as of 


hartſnorn, human blood, of vi- 


pers, &c. being compoſed of very 
minute corpuſcles, as is found by 
experience in diſtilling them, do 
eaſily aſcend, becauſe, the furface 
in them is not lefſened ſo much as 
the gravity is. And the falts of 
Vegetables, as of tartar and bal- 
ſam, &c. which are of a more 
cloſe texture, by reaſon of their 
large ſurfaces, are without much 
dithculty raiſed. The corpuſcles 
alſo of minerals and metals, though 
very compact and heavy, do in 
ſome meaſure give way to the fire, 


aud are capable of being /ublimed. 


Tn all theſe inſtances, the breadth of 
the ſurface, which expoſes the oy 
ticles more to the impetus of the 

are 


fire, is the reaſon w = 
gravity had been leſſened by dimi- 


niſhing their ſurface : ſo that parti. 
cles, though ever ſo different in 
weight, may be equally raiſed by 
the ſamè degree of heat, if the pro- 
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rtion of their gravity be recipro- 
w to that of te for aces. 8 
Sublimate, crade, See Mercury. 
Sublimis, the ſame as Perforatus, 
which ſee. : 

- Sublimatum, ſublimate. 
Sublingual Glands. See Mouth. 
Sublinguales, both from /ub, un- 
der, and lingua, the tongue, The 

latter are medicines to roll about 

oy mouth, as lozenges, and the 
1 
Sublingualis, Arteria, the ſublin- 
gual artery. TI 
Subluxatio, ſubluxation : it is 
where the head -of a bone is not 
quite out of its ſocket, but reſts up- 
on the brim. | 
Submerſio, drowning. In Dr. 

Cullen's Ne/olog y, it is a variety of 

the Apoplexia Suffocata. 

Submerſus, is ſaid of any thing 
dipped under water: whence by 


ſome it is applied to a low and 
moſt undiſceraible pulſe. 
- Subeccipitales, Nervi. So the tenth 
pair of nerves are called, which 
proceed from the head. 
Suborbitarius, a branch of the u 
per maxillary branch of the fifth 
ir of nerves. tt 
Subſcapularis, Muſculus, covers all 
the internal fide of the ſcapula, It 
ariſeth fleſliy from the upper and 
lower coſta, and is inſerted into the- 
neck of the humerus. It draweth 
the arm to the ribs. | 
Subfidence, is the ſettling of any 
thing : the ſame as Sediment. 
SubRance, in a phyſical ſenſe, is 
the ſame as Matter, which ſee. 
Subſtitute, is ſaid of one medicine 
put in the room of another, neareſt 
to it in virtue, when that cannot be 


had. | 

ubſultus, from ſub, under, and 
ſalio, to leap, is the ſame as /paſmo- 
dic, or a convulſion from the ſenſe 
of leaping, which the nerves give to 
the hand lying upon them. 
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Subtile Matter. See Matter. 
Subtilization, is making any thing 

ſmaller, ſo as to riſe in vapour. Sec 

Diſtillat:on, and Sublimation. 55 
Subaberes, hath been uſed by ſome 

writers for thoſe infants who. yet 

ſuck, in diſtinction from thoſe Who 

_- * and then called are Ex 

eres, from the two oppoſite prepo- 

ſitions /ub and ex, — ubera, i 

breaſts. ©: 
Subularia, awl-wort. a 


* 


genus in 


Linnæus's botany. There is but 

one ſpecies. 7 
Succago, i. e. the rob of any 

fruit. P 


Succedaneum, is any thing ſub- 
ſtituted in the room of another. 
But Bellini alſo uſes it for thoſe 
ſymptoms, which by others have 
_ called Supervenientia, which 
ee. : 

Succenturiati Renes. See Man er. 

Succenturiatus, See Pyramidal 
Muſcle. 42 

Succingens Membrana, i. e. Dia» 
phragm. | | 

Succinates, are ſalts formed by the 
combination of the ſuccinic acid, 
or acid of amber, with different al- 
kaline, earthy, and metallic baſes; 
there are twenty-three ſpecies enu- 
merated in M. Fourcroy's Elem. of 
Nat. Hiſt. and Chem. 72 

Succinum, 1. e. Amber, called alſo 
Carabe, - or Karabe, and Eleftrum. 
The college have retained Amber in 
their Pharmacopœia; its prepara-- 
tion is noticed among the more im- 
ple preparations : its Salt, Sal, puri- 
fied Salt, Sal Purificatus; Oil, Oleum, 
and rectified Oil, Oleum Rectiſica· 
tum, are directed: as is alſo its com- 
bination with the cauſtic volatile 
alkali, and vinous ſpirit, called Ipi- 
ritus Ammoniz Succinatus; this is 
Eau de luce, : uh 

Succiſa, devil's-bit, a ſpecies of 
Scabioſa. | #5 * 

Succory, See Cichnewn 

\. Suceory, | 
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Succory, (Gum.) See Chondrilla. . 
5 ans ach 
only that this is ſuppoſed of the fe- 
male as that is an evil ſpirit of the 
male kind; but ſuch figments are 
now in deriſion. 

Succulentz, from ſuccus, juice, an. 
order of plants in the eee 
Methodi Naturalis of Linnæus, con- 
taining ſeveral genera, the melon- 
thiſtle, &c. 

| Swecus, is any juice: whence, 
| Succus Nervoſus, the animal ſpi- 
rits. | 

Succus Nutritius, chyle. 

Succus Pancreaticus, the juice ſe- 
parated by the ſweetbread, &c. 

eee. Succuſſion, is ſuch 
a ſhaking of the nervous parts as is 
procured by ſtrong ſtimuli, like ſter- 
nutatories, friction, and the like, 
which are commonly uſed in apo- 
plectic affections. 

Sudamen, tranſitory red ſtinging 
ſpots on the ſkin. 

Sudamina. So the ancients called 
the ſmall pimples of the bigneſs of 
millet-(ſ which exulcerate the 
cuticle. This eruption chiefly af- 
fects children. It is alſo the ſame 
as Boa, which ſee. 

Sudarium, is a: name given to 
a cloth, with which ſweat has been 


wiped off; whence many ſuch are 


ſhewed amongſt the relics of the 
Roman church, to which ſtrange 
- virtues have been aſcribed; and even 
Helmont vindicates their opinion of 
a cloth, ſaid.to have been ſo uſed by 
St. Paul; affirming it to have a real 
magnetic virtue. 

_ Sauder, ſweat. This differs much 
from perſpiration, and is the conſe- 
quence of accelerating the blood's 
motion by ſtimuli, or exerciſe, or 
a relaxation of the pores; the latter 
is the cauſe of fainting, and cold 
ſweats. See Perſpiration, from an 
acquaintance with which, this will 
be beſt underſtood, Hence, 


3 
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Sudoriſict, from ſudor, feat, and 
the ſame as Incubus, facto, to make, are ſuch medicines a 


promote ſweat. 
Sudor Anglicus. 
Suffimentum, and, 
Suffitus, is the ſame as Fumigation, 
by burning things upon live coals, 
and receiving the ſteam for many 
medicinal purpoſes. 
Suffocation, choaking. This is 
uſed in hyſteric caſes, wherein the 


See Helodes. 


uterus is imagined to be obſtructed, 


and as it were ſuffocated with ill hu. 
mours. 

Suffocatio, ſuffocation, difficulty 
of reſpiration, from narrowneſs of 
the fauces, from a ſpaſm there, &c. 

Suffocatorit, diſeaſes attended with- 
a ſenſe of ſuffocation. 2 | 

Suffecatio Stridula, i. e. Cynanche 
Trachealis, or the croup. | 

Suffocatio Hyſterica, a - ſpecies of 

gina. * 

Suffrutex, from ſub, and frutex, 
an under-/hrub, according to Tour- 
nefort, a plant which is perennial, 
ligneous, not gemmiparous, and in 
ſtature leſs than a frutex, exempli- 
fied in lavender, thyme, c. 

Salſfuſion, the ſame as Cataract, 
which ſee. 

Suffuſio, See Cataradta. It is alſo 
ſynonymous with P/eudoblepfic. 
Suffufro Auriginoſa, a jaundice, . 

Sugar-Cane. See Saccharum. 

Sugillatio, i. e. Ecchymoſis. 

Sugillatio, a ſugillation, from /u- 
20, 10 ſuck. This word is generally 
uſed as ſynonymous with Ecchymeſes, 
and to ſignify the ſame thing, but 
in that caſe expreſſeth any different 
cauſe, e. g. an Ecchymofis is caufed 
by extravaſation; Sug:/lation is when 
red, livid, &c. ſpots are formed in 
or under the ſkin, by ſuction, as 
when cupping-glafles are applied to 
it, which by removing the pre ſſure 
of the air on the part, occaſions the 
blood to ruth there and diſtend the 
velicis ;- even ito fuch as do not 

uſually 


e 


uſually receive red blood. In theſe 
veſſels the blood is impacted, and 
cannot eaſily return, whence the 
diſcolouration. a 
This notion of the cauſe is fimilar 
with Boerhaave's doctrine of Error 
Loci, which ſee. But Szgillatio 
ſeems to be more properly ſynony- 
mous with Enchymoma, ö 
Sulphates, are ſalts, of which M. 
Fourcroy enumerates twenty - four 
ſpecies, formed by the combination 
of the ſulphuric acid, with different 
alkaline, earthy, and metallic baſes; 
as Sulphate of Alumine, is alum, or 
vitriolated clay; Sulphate of Copper, 
is Roman vitriol, blue ſtone, or vi- 
triolated copper; Sulphate of Iron, 
is green copperas, or vitriolum vi- 
ride; Sulphate of Lead, is vitriol of 
lead; Sulphate of Lime, is vitriolated 
lime, ſelenite, gypſum, or plaiſter 
of Paris; Sulphate of Magnefia, is 
vitriolated magneſia, or Epſom ſalt; 
Sulphate of Pot-aft, is vitriolated tar- 
tar, or vitriolated vegetable alkali. 
Sulphites, are ſalts formed by the 
union of the ſulphureous acid, (ſee 
Acids) with the different alkaline, 
earthy, and metallic baſes ; there are 
twenty-four ſpecies enumerated in 
M. Fourcroy's Elem. of Nat. Hiſt. 
and Chem. | 
Sulphur, a genus in the claſs of 
inflammables : in thoſe veſſels it 
ſublimes in the form of ſtriz; in 
the open air it is decompounded by 
heat into penetrating, acrid, and 
fuffocating fumes : and when defla- 


grated with nitre, leaves vitriolated | 


tartar. Edwards. The name of 
Sulphur may be given to any acid 
coagulated by phlogiſton into a ſolid 
form. Common ſulphur is phlo- 


iſton ſaturated with vitriolic acid. 


ergman. 
Sulehur, brimſtone, 


ſmell: melting in a ſmall degree of 
heat inte a viſcous and red fluid, 


6767) 


flammable matter or phlogiſton. 


a yellow con- 
crete, of no taſte, and ſcarcely any 


1 
and totally exhaling on an increaſe 
of the heat; readily inflammable, _ 
and burning with a blue flame, ” 1 
a ſuffocating acid fume. It con- 
ſiſts of the vitriolic acid combined 
with a ſmall proportion of the in- 
It is chiefly employed in ici 5 
as a I of the blood; in — 
the 1tch, and, by N body 
ſoluble, giving relief in the hamor- 
rhoĩds. | 
Sulphur, is alſo a term uſed by 
many chemiſts to ſignify all oils, 
reſins, or fat ſubſtances, whether 
vegetable or animal, and every thing 
of an inflammable nature. Ia this 
light it has been conſidered as a 
rinciple in the compoſition of bo- 
ies. See Principle and Phlogifton. 
The college have retained Sulphur 
in the Pharmacopceia ; the waſhed 
flowers of Sulphur, Flores Sulphuris | 
Loti, are deſcribed: the union of 
Sulphur with the kali, or fixt alka- 
line falt, Kali Sulpburatum, is di- 
rected: an. Oil of Sulphur, Oleum 
Sulphuris, and Petroleum combined 
with Sulphur, Petroleum Sulphura- 
tum, are- ordered : a Precipitate of 
Sulphur, Sulphur Præcipitatum; 
Sulphur combined by triture win 
mercury, or Hydrargyrus, Hydrar- + 
yrus cum Sulphure; Sulphur com- 
bined by fuſion with mercury, Hy- 
drargyrus Sulphuratus Ruber. Sul- 
phur-Troches, or Lozenges, Tro- 
chiſci e Sulphure; Sulphur Oint- 
ment, Unguentum Sulphuris. 
Sulphur Pellucidum, a variety of 
the yellow ſpecies of ſulphur ; it is 
tranſparent. | ws 
Sulphur Ore, a ſpecies of ſulphur,” 
which in its natural ſtate is con- 
tained in a ſtrong baſs, EH : 
Sulphur, (Liver of.) It is a com. 
bination of bs ih the fixed 
atkaline ſalt. . 
Sulphur 22ort. See Pencedanum. © 
| Sulphreres, or Sulphurets, are com- | 
"Fr „„ Bn”. 
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bination of ſulphur, with different the ſpine and the teres minor, and 
alsaline, eatthy, and metallic baſes; is inſerted into the neck of the ns 

lere are thirty-one ſpecies ennme- merus. — 
. * rated in M. Fourcroy's Elem. of Supervenientia Signa, are ſuch as 


Nat. Hiſt. and Chem. | ariſe at the decle of a diſtem- 
Sumath, (Myrile-leaved.) See Co- _ | 


riaria, . apinitores, are two muſcles, the 


Sumach, (Ceylou-tree,) Contarus, lIongus and brevis. The firſt ariſeth 
Sumack. See Rhus. 3 a fleſhy l three or four 
Sumaitater, tops; are the tops of —.— breadth; above the exter · 


extuberance of the humerus. 


* dera. | : ſerted by a pretty tend6a, 
* | Sunflower. See Helianthus, The laſt comes from the external 
 _ Sunjfiozwer, (Baſtard.) See Hele- and upper part of the ulna, and 
arm. | (Little) Bee ing round the — ho. in» 
Sunflower, (Little. Helias · ſerted into its u part, 
8 7 fra FR e the — got _— 
Gernfirokes, In hot climates, par- Thoſe turn 
| ticularly whereon ſome part of the upwards. . 85 
day the ſun darts its rays almoſt or Suppedanea, the ſame a: 
uite vertically, it is dangerous at Supplantalia, from ſub, under, and 
t time to be expoſed to it: ſuch planta, the the foot, are any 


produces an apoplexy, and immedi- poſes to that 


. called by the French Conp de Soleil, of the urine, from exceſs of other 
which frequently prove fatal on the evacuations, which require this de- 
ſecond or third day. - __  ficiency to make up their loſs. 

Superbus, the ſame muſcle as At- Srppofitorium, from ſub, under, and 
tollen, (which ſee, ) thus called, be- ono, to put, is a form of medicine 


[ID the eye-brow. See nient. 
ye. Ja | 


which ſee. _ a or attended with oppreſſion of the 
Surerfetation, from ſuper, above, organs and impeded excretions. 


when one conception follows an- is no univerſal /uppurative. 


Sundew, Drofera. It lies all along the radius, to whoſe 
Sunflower, (Baſftard:) Tetragone- inferior and 3 it is in- 


| ole 
an ' expoſure, ſometimes ſuddenly things apple 2 medicinal pur · 


8 Suppreffiones, the ſame as Epiſcleſer. 
Superficies, the ſame as Surface, dae mee ariſing from 


ate death: and at others, fevers, Suppleta, 1 a ſuppreſſion : 


cauſe as it lifts up the eye-brows, it to be thruſt up the fundament, + 
- gives an air of pride. | when clyſters are not ſo conve- 


pr over, and fartus, an embryo, is Suppurantin, ſuppuratives. There 


other by a future coition, ſo that Su;puratoria, fever of ſunpura- 


both are in the womb together, but tion, or ſuppuratory fever. 
come not to their full time for deli- Suppuration, is the ripening. or 


very together. change of the matter of a tumor 
© Superſcapularis Superior, the ſame into pus, which may be effected ei- 


1 2s Su;raſpinatus, which ſee. ther by natural means, or by the 
| N capeularis Inferior, called al- vis uitæ, or by the uſe of artificial 
| belps to draw the arm backwards. cataplaſms, or 

It covers all the ſpace that is between /ce/5 or Inpefllume. 
; 1 


der. 


nfraſpinatas, is a muſcle that compoſitions, „ 22 j 
the like. Abs 
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Supprration. , In general, it ſig- 
niſies that proceſs by which the con- 
tents of tumors and ulcers are con- 
verted into a whitiſh, thick, opake, 
ſometimes ſolid matter, termed Pus. 
Bell. 

Supraceſtales, i. e. Levatores Co- 
ftarum. 
Supraſcapularis, i. e. Supra Spi- 
natus.” : 

Supraſemiorbicularet. They are 
fibres that increaſe the breadth of 
the upper lip. _ | 

Supraſpinalis, i. e. Supraſpine- 
ee FEY 


Sapraſpinatus, is a muſcle that 
ariſes fleſhy from all the baſis of 
the ſcapulathat is above the ſpine. It 
fills all the ſpace between the up- 
per fide of the ſcapula and its ſpine, 
to which it is alſo attached. It 
paſſes above the acromium, over the 
articulation of the humerus, which 
it embraces by its tendon, It helps 
to lift the arm upwards. 

Suppre//ion, is uſed for the ſtop- 
page of the menſes, urine, or any 
other diſcharge. 

Sura, ſignifies the Calf, or fleſhy 
part of the leg; but is often ap- 
plied to the ſhin-bone, ſo as to 
mean the ſame as Fibula, which 
ſee. : 


Suralis, from fura, the calf of the 
1. 


Furalis Arteria, i. e. Tibialis Po- 
\ flica Arteria. 

Suralis, Vena. It is a branch from 
the beginning of the tibialis poſte- 
rior. 

Surditat, deafneſs. 

Suriana, a genus in Linnzuv's 
botany, He enumerates but one 
ſpecies. 

Surface, is thebare outſide of any 
body, without any dimenſion of 
thicknefs. © © „ 

Suſpended, or Appended, is ſaid of 
external remedies, which are wore 
about ti neck, wriſts, or the like, 
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Suſpenerium, a truſs, or ſuſpen - 


ſory bandage. | 
uſpenſorius, i. e. Cremaſter. ; 
Suſpirium, fighing. 


Suſurrus, i. e. Paracufis Inagina- 


ria, or hearing ſounds that are not. 
Sutura, ſuture, in Surgery, is a 


deligation procured by ſtitch or li- 
gatur ©, 4 


Sutura Sicca; the dry ſuture, when 


by flips of plaſter applied over the 


lips of a wound, the divided parts 


are brought together. 


Sutura Cruenta, the bloody ſus * 
ture, when the lips of a wound are 


brought together by means of a 
ligature conveyed with a curved 
needle. TIF | 

Sutura Nodeſa, the interrupted 
ſuture. This /uture conſiſts of one 
or more detached ſtitches, or pro- 
portionate diſtances, 

Sutura 
ture, it differs from the inter- 
rupted ſuture, in the extremities of 
the thread forming it being fixed on 
pieces of quill, placed on each ſide 


of the wound near its margin, in- 


ſtead of being tied over it. 
Sutura Pellionum, the glover's ſu- 
ture. This is made by continued 
ſtitches forming a ſeam. 
Sutura Tortilis, the twiſted ſuture. 
It 1s formed by regularly twiſting a 
thread about one or more pins 


paſſed tranſverſely through the ap- 
 proximated edges of wounds. 
\ Sutura Styptica, the ſtyptic ſuture. 


This is literally tying, or ligarure, 
and is the incloſing a veſſel in a 
ſtitch formed-by pathnga needle un- 
der it, firſt raiſing the veſſel by a 
hook or a forceps above the ſurface 
of the wound. It is called Sep- 


tic, as its uſe is to reſtrain hæmor- 


rhage. 


Suture, 


ſtump, to prevent a retraction of 
the integuments. LA 
3 D Suture, 


CY 


Þvata, the quilled ſu- | 


Crucial, a ſuture of the ; | 
interrupted kind, formed upon a 


SU 


The bones of the cranium are joined 


to one another by four /utures. The 


- 


» 


firſt is called the Coronalis. It reaches 


tranſverſely from one temple to the 


other. It joins the os frontis with 


the oſſa parietalia. The ſecond is 


called Lambdoidalis, becauſe it re- 
ſembles the Greek letter (A) lamb- 
da. It joins the os occipitis to the 
oſſa parietalia and petroſa. The 
third is called Sagitralis. It be- 
gins at the top of the lambdoidalis, 
and runs ſtraight to the middle of 
the coronalis. It joins the two oſſa 
parietalia together. The fourth is 
called Suma Squamoſa, becauſe 


the parts of theſe bones which are 


joined by this „ture, are, as it were, 
cut ſlope - wiſe, and lapped over one 
another. * 

This /utzre joins the ſemicircular 


circumference of the oſſa temporum, 


to the os ſphenoides, occipitis, and 
to the oſſa parietalia. The firſt three 


futures were called Suture Frere, 


and the laſt Sutura Fal/a. becauſe it 
was ſuppoſed to have no indenta- 
tions, which is falſe. | 

The bones of the cranium are 
not only joined to one another, but 
they are alſo joined to the bones of 
the upper jaw by three other /u- 
tures, The firſt is the Tranſverſalis; 


it runs acrofs the face; it paſſes. 


from the little angle of the eye 
down. to the bottom of the orbit, 
and up again by the great angle 
of the eys over the root of the 
noſe, and fo to the little angle 
of the other eye. It joins the os 
frontis to the bones of the upper 
jaw. The ſecond is the Ethmoi- 
dalia. It ſurrounds the bone of that 
name, and joins it to the bones 
which are about it. The third is 


= the Sutura Sphanezdali;; it ſurrounds 


the os ſphenoides, joins it to the os 


| occipitis, the oſſa petroſa, and to the 
2 frontis. ä 


S. 
* 
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the 
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Suture, is a particular articulation. 


R 

3 
Swallowing, See Deglutition- 
Swallow-wort, See Aſclepias. 
Sweet Apple, a ſpecies of Annona;. 
Sweet-Briar, Eglanteria. 
Seet-Flag. See Acorus. 
Sweet-Ruſh., See Acorus. 
Sweet - Sultan, a ſpecies of Centau- 
rea. 
Sweet-William, a name of Dian- 
thus. 8 ; 

Swertia, marſh gentian, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany, He enumer-- 
ates fix ſpecies. 

Scvietenia, mahogany, a genus in- 
Linnæus's botany. There is but 
one ſpecies. | | 

Sycamore, (the Greater,) the Acer 
Pſeudo Platanus of Linn. 

Sycomorus, Cretan mulberry-lea» 
ved fig-tree, a ſpecies of Ficus, 

Syco 4, ung Se the - Ophthal- 
mia Trachoma of Sauvages 1s called, 
when its puſtules are thick or ſcab- 
rous. | 

Sycofts, unge, A fungous ſort. of 
ulcer : alſo the tumor on the anus, 
called by the Latins Mariſca. 

S ymbole, Fviaflonn, and Symboliſm, 
is ſaid either of the fitneſs of parts 


with one another, or of the con- 


and beautiful 


ſent between them by the interme- 
diation of nerves, and the like. 
Symbologice, that part of Paths- 
logy which treats af the ſigns and 
ſymptoms of diſeaſes. 
S mme,  TvupeTpicay is an exact 


proportion of parts to 
one another. ü ä 


Sympathetici Nervi Majares, i. e. 


Neri Intercoſtales. 


Sympathet.ci Medii, i. e. Par Va- 
m. | 
Sympathetici Minores. So the au · 
ditory nerves are called, ' 
Sympath ly, vurabuc, from c hοαπι 
u, compatior, to ſuffer with, is the 
conſent of one part with another, 
or a fellow feeling of the ſame pat- 
ſion. 5 | | 
Symphon;a, a genus in Linnzus's 
| 2 botang. 
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SY 
botany. He enumerates but one 
ſpecies. , Ng 
Symploricur pus, a ſpecies of Loni- 
rera. AT 

S Tymphyſisy TvAQuiicy from ov, with, 


or together, and pve, to grow. In 


Anatomy, it is a ſpecies of Articula- 


tion. 0 
 Symphytum, comfrey, a genus in 
Linnzns's botany. He enumerates 


three ſpecies. Tis 
Symplocos, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
S ymptom,ouunTWp.%, from ovuniTlwy 
acide, to happen, is ſuch a conjunc- 
tion of appearances, or ſuch an ap- 
pearance of any one thing, as indi- 
cates what will be the iſſue of a 
diſeaſe, and the means of cure. 


Hence, 


Symptomatical, is often uſed to 


denote the difference between the, 


primary and ſecondary cauſes in diſ- 
eaſes, as a fever from pain 1s ſaid to 
be /ymptomatical, beeauſe it ariſes 
from pain only: and therefore the 
ordinary means in fevers are not in 
ſuch caſes to be had recourſe to, 
but to what will remove the pain ; 
for when that ceaſes, the fever will 
ceaſe without any direct means taken 
for that. 

Symptom, \ Secondary,) a ſymptom 
depending on a prime one. See 
Sym tomatical. 

Fymptomatologia, the hiſtory of 
roy See Pathology, and Neſo- 
OZ'V. 1 
= nanche." See Angina: 

Set, cf,, and 

Fyncllondroſis, gurxordfuo tt . See 
Articulation, ; | 

Synchondrotomy. So Dr. Siebold 
names the ſection of the ſymphyſis 
of the pubjs. | 

Synaftomoſis, is uſed much in the 
ſame ſenſe at Auaſtomaſis, which 
Joe.” 5 | 
Syney/is, evyyov. It is when from 


(9+ 5) 


the violence of an-ophthalmia the 


* 
. 
* 
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cornea. is left opake or corroded, 


and there is the appearance of 
confuſion in the humours of the 


eye. 


which fainting occurs. 


concido, to fall down, à ſudden faint- 
ing, or rather a ſwooning aFay. In 
this diſeaſe the pulſe and reſpiration 


become ſuddenly weakerthan uſual, 


and that in ſuch a degree, that to 
the perception of the attendants, 
they wholly ceaſe. Various names 
have been given to different degrees 
of this complaint; but as it is diffi» 


cult to aſcertain thoſe degrees, one_ 


general name is the moſt proper. 
dee Af; h;xid. " 

' Syndeſmo pharyngaus,from cu, 
ligamentum, and @eevyt, fauces. 


combination of diſcaſes. | 
Synechal. It is a fever of the re- 
mittent kind: ſometinies it is an in- 
termittent. According to F. de la 
Boe Sylvius, the /ynochal fevers are 


the continued, and the /jnachal are 


the continual ones. In Dr. Cul'en's 


No/ology, the word fynocka is uſed 


for the ardent or inflammatory te- 


vers, and fynockus, for the pus 


trid. 


Spneches, Tubs ynce ; Various, are 


the ules of this word, as applied to 


fevers - | ö 
Synneuroſis, atwoguor, that ſpe- 
cies of ſymphyſis in which the 
bones are eonnected by liga- 
ments. | 
Syn geneſßa, from eu, cum, Of /imul, 
together, and VYEveTicy generatis, in 
the Linuæan ſyſtem, a claſs of 


plants the nineteenth in order. The 


title ſignifies congenerat:en, alluding 
to the circumſtance of the ſtamina; 


Syncopalis, a tertian fever, in 


| 1 
| Syncogez cure. See Lipothy- 
mia. ; * | 1 8 
Syncope, ovyzoTn; from ovmonly,\ 


S 22 019920/mg concur ſus, i a 
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in which, though the filaments ſtand 
ſeparate, yet the antheræ, which are 
the parts more immediately ſubſer- 
vient to generation, are united in a 
= . .cylinder, and perform their office 
bz together. 
1 Synocka, ovroyn, and : 
- Synechus, org, from owrys, 
_ fubſtineo, to ſupzort, or hold on, or 
Sg cus, continuo, to continue, both 
= fignifying much the ſame; yet wri- 
ters have made the former an inter- 
mitting, and the latter a continued 
fever. ö : 
Synechus Pleuritica. It is an in- 
ſtance of Hynocla: as are alia, 
Synockus Hiemalis, and 
os _ Symochus Rheumatiſans. 
* FSynoffeograthia, ſy noſteography: 
: it treats of bone, it parts, uſes, &c. 
_ Synovia. It is a gluey tranſparent 
fluid, which readily mixes with wa- 
ter, and partly jellies when ex- 
. poſed to cold: it is ſecreted. from 
4 Certain glands in the joints, to keep 
1 their motions free and eaſy, 
> _ SynovieGlandulzſynovial glands. 
See Synovia. 
-  Synteretica, is that 
cine which ſecures 
zoyment of health. 
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Syntexis, the ſame with Atenna- 
tion, which ſee. | Lk 
Synthe/rs, from cuilibnui, ovifecr;,. 
compono, to compound, is ſometimes. 
uſed in oppoſition to Analy/is, and 


ſignifies the combination of any 


thing together of different parts;. 
the ſame as Contexture. 
Syphilis, a term uſed for the lues 


- venerea. 


Syringmos, i. e. Paracuſis Imagi- 
nar, | 

Srigmus, i. e. Paracuſis Imagi 
naria. 

Syringa, lilac, a 
nzus's botany. 
three ſpecies. | 

Syringa. See Philadel;hns. 

S;rupus, from the Chaldean word 
Sirpi, or the Arabic word Sirab, 4 
fotion, a ſyrup. 

Syſſarcofis, ovooupruct;, from e, 
and cage, fe. It is a ſpecies of 
Symphy/rs of the bones, and is that 
in which they are connected by 
fleſh, that is, by muſcles, as in the 
connection of the os humeri with. 
the ſcapula. In Surgery, it is the 
method of curing wounds by the. 
growth of new fleſh. 


enus in Lin- 
e enumerates 


8 


/ 


3 ' FF ABACUM, Virginian tobac- 


co, a ſpecies of Nicotiana. 
Tabanucco, or Tavanuco, which ſee. 
Tabella, a morſel, is uſed for the 
ſame form of medicine as lozenge. 
Tabernæmontana, a'genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. He enumerates 
"TE ec. 2 
Tiuaabes. It is a general word for 
Waſting the body, a conſumption, 


* 


&c. but properly it ſignifies a waff- 
ing of the body wvith weakneſs, or a 
hed ic fever, but without expectora- 
tion. | 

Tubes, a Conſumption, which ſee. | 

Tabes Dorſalis, the back con- 
ſumption, is a gonorrhcea fimplex,. - 
or any ſeminal weakneſs, becauſe 


the complaint is moſt ſenſible in the 


loins. 


Tale 


TA 
' Tabes Nutricum, i. e. Atrophia 


Inanitorum. 5 

Tabes Pulmonalis, the ſame. as 
Phthifis. 

Tabes Sudatoria, i. e. Atrofhia 
Inanitorum. 

Tabes Syphilitica, i. e. Atrophia 
Cacochymia, 5 

Tabes ab Hydrope, i. e. Atroj lia 
Cacocllymia. 

Tabes Coxaria, i. e. Phihifis 1/chi- 
adica. ; 

Table Muſcle; i. e. Tapexius. 

Tabula, whence, ; 

Tabulatum, the fame as Tabella. 
 Tabum, is uſed by ſome authors 
to expreſs a kind ef matter. ariſing 


from a decay of natural heat, or 


due circulation; very different trom 
what is commonly underſtood by 
pus, which is a ſalutary maturation, 
and wanting only vent, whereas the 
other is alſo moſt commonly attend- 
ed with a gangrene. 

Tacamallaca. It is a a reſin ob- 
- tained from a tree which reſembles 
the poplar-tree, the Fagara Octan- 
ara, Linn. = 

Tacca, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates but one ſpe- 
cles. 

Ta#us, the touch. See Haller's 
Phyfrology. 

Tzda, Virginian ſwamp-pine, or 
frankincenſe-pine, a ſpecies of P;- 
nus. 

Tenia, a broad worm like a piece 


of tape, for which reaſon it is call- 


ed the Tape - worm. $. 
Tagera, a ſpecies of Caffa. 
Tagetes, African and French ma- 
rigold, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany, He enumerates three ſpe- 
cies. | 
Tagetes, a ſpecies of Othonna. 
Tahoxw, i. e. Oenanthe Crocata. 
Talcum, talc, a genus of gritleſs 
ſtone, It is ſoft, and unctuous to 
the touch, cutting and ſcraping eaſi - 


„ } 
P yet generally very gloſ- 
0 


T A 


and not of 'a ſtoney, but of an 
earthy ſtructure and appearance. 
Edwards. . 5 
Talc, (Venetian, ) a variety of the 
laminated ſpecies of Talc. It is 
compoſed of fine laminz, very gloſ- 
ſy, and of a greeniſh hne. Edwards, 
Taliſman, is a repreſentation of, 
ſomewhat, that by a magical power 
does ſtrange feats, by way of in- 
chantments ; and the uſe of ſuch 
prepoſterous conceits have been vin 
dicated by ſome phyſical writers, 
eſpecially in plagues, and ſuch cala. 
mities, as have been thought the 
tokens of divine wrath. , 
Talpæ, and Nates, are tumors ge- 
nerally coafined to the head, and ap- 
pearing as the conſequence of the 
venereal diſeaſe. The Talpe elevate 
the ſkin from the pericranium, and 
1 denote a foulneſs of the 
one beneath: but the nates are uſu- 
ally ſeated in the neck. 
Talus, is the ſame as Afragalus. 
In its upper part it has a convex 
head, which is articulated with the. 
two bones of the leg by ginglymus, 
it being divided by a little finus, 
which receives the ſmall protuber- 
ance in the middle of the- finus of - 
the tibia, And without this arti- 
culation, we muſt always, in 'go- 
ing, havetrod upon the heel with our 
fore-foot, and upon our toes, with 
our hind foot. The fore-part of 
the aſtragalus, which is alſo con- 
vex, is received into the ſinus of the 
os naviculare. Below, tow ards the 
hind-part'of its under-fide, it has 
a pretty large ſinus, which receives 
the upper and hind- part of the os 
calcis. But towards the fore - part 
of the ſame ſide, it has a protuber- 
ance, which is received into the 
upper and fore part of the ſame 
bone. Betwixt this ſinus and its 
protuberance there is a cavity, which 
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5 
anſwers to another in the os calcis, 
in which is contained an oily and 

mucous ſort of ſibſtance for moi- 
ſtening the ligaments, and facili- 
tating the obſcure motion of theſe 
bones when we walk. | 

: Tamalapatra, Indian leaves. See 
Folium. 

Tamarindus, tamarind- tree, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany, There 
is but one ſpecies. The college 

have retained the fruit of this tree 
in their diſpenſatory; its pulp is an 
ingredient in the Electuarium e 
Caſſia, and, in the Elect: e Senna, 
formerly called Elect. Lenitiv. 

Tamar iſt, tamarix. 


two ſpecies. 
Tamut, black briony, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. There are two 
ſpecies. | 
Tanacetum, tanſey, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumeratcs 
ſeven ſpecies and two varieties. 
The college have retained the Ta- 
nacetum vulgare Linn. in their 
Pharmacopcoia. 
. Tanarius, a ſpecies of Ricinus. 
Tangent, is a right line drawn 
without a circle, perpendicular to 
the radius, and touching the circle 
but in one point. 
Tanſey, (Bld.) See Anſerina, 
Tanſey, Tanacetum. 
Typping. See Paracenteſis. 
T.. rantiſin, is a diſtemper ariſing 
from the bite of a tarantula. 
Teranti/mus, a deſire of dancing, 
a kind of St. Vitus's dance. 
rantati, are thoſe who are fo 
bit. Of this very odd effect, with 
its cure, Baglivi, an Italian phy ſi- 
cCian, hath wrote a very rational 
8 account, whereb 
j the odd effe ts of this bite, and its 
method of cure by muiic, are by 
3 no means fabulous, as ſome have 
- - {uppoſed, 5 


Linnzus's botauy. He enumerates 


( 774 ) 


Tamarix, tamariſk, a genus in 


It appears that. 


XI 0 ; 

Tarantula. It is a ſpecies of ſpl. 
der met with in Apulia. 

Taraxari, a ſpecies of Hieracium, 

Taraxacum, dandelion, a ſpecies 
of Leontodon. 
troduced the root and herb of this 
plant into their Pkarmacopceia, 
An extract hath lately been prepar- 
ed from it. | 

Taraxis, from Tapacou, to difturb, 
a diſorder of the eye, ſuch as when 
it is offended by ſmoke, or too hard 
rubbing. Ws 

Tarchon, the herb tarragon; alſo 
a name of Pra- mica. 

Tare. See Ervum. 

Tare, Vicia. 

T: are-everlaſting, * e. Vetchling, 
(Common Yellow.) 5 

T arthonanthus, ſhrubby African 


fleabane, a genus in Linnęæus's bo- 


tanv. There are three ſpecies, 

argonta, vetch-cap, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. Heenumerates 
but one ſpecies, 

Tarragen. See Dracunculus. 

Tas ſus, is the ſpace between the 
bones of the leg, and the meta- 
tarſus, conſiſting of ſeven bones, 
viz. the Afragalus or Tulus, Calca- 
neum, Naviculare, three Oha Cunei- 
formia, and the Cubiforme, which 
ſee under thoſe names. 

Tartar. This is found ſticking 
to wine-caſks, like a hard ſtone, 
either white or red, as the colour 
of the wine from wheuce it comes. 
The white is preferable, as con- 
taining leſs droſs or earthy parts. 
The beſt comes from Germany, 
and is the tartar of the Rheniſh 
wine. Some of the old chemifts 
have pretended to do ſtrange things 
with preparations from this material, 
and have taken abundance of pains 
in its volatilization. 

Tartar, (Oil of,) per deliquium. 
The fixed vegetable alkaline falt 
ſtrongly attracts moiſture from the 
air, and is thereby reſolved into A 


he college have in- 


— 
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2 E. 


Bquor, in which ſtate it is called 

Sl. Tart. per Delig. Wiz 
Tartar, (Ditriolated.) It is the 

vegetable fixed alkali, ſaturated with 


the vitriolie acid. | 


Tartarites, are ſalts formed by the 


combination of tlie Tartareous acid, 
with the different alkaline, earthy, 
and metallic baſes; there are twen- 
ty- eight ſpecies enumerated in M. 
Fourcroy's Elem. of Nat. Hiſt. and 
Chem. | 
Tartarized Tarter, i. e. Tartar 
Solubil. f 
Tartarized Vegetable Alkali, i. e. 
JTartar Solubil. » 
 Tartarum Emeticum, emetic tar- 
tar; it. is alſo called Stibiated Tar- 
far. 
Tattarus. 
retic Salt, 
Tarton-raira, a ſpecies of Daph- 


Regeneratus, i. e. Diu- 


nie 


which all things taken into the 
mouth give particularly to the 
tongue, the papillæ of which are 
the principal inſtruments hereof: 
but of all the diverſities of thoſe 
ſenſations, we are very ſhort in 
words. to expreſs them. 

Tatula, a ſpecies of Datura. 

* + Lavanucco, or rather Tabanuceo,, 
a, kind of reſin brought from the 
Weſt Indies. 

Taxus, the yew-tree, a genus in 
Linnœus's botany, He enumerates 
four ſpecies,” | 
Taxetta, polyanthus narciſſus, a 
ſpecies of Narciſſus. 

Tea, Thea. 

Tea, (Penſyluanian Ofewegs, )a ſpe- 
cies of Monarda. 

Tea, (South Sea,) a ſpecies -of 
Prinos. ä 

Tea Tree, (South Sea.) See Caſſine, 
and Paragua. 

Tea Tree, (New Jerſey.) See Cea- 
nothus, s 


T7 eaſel, Digjacus, . 
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Technical, from rim, art, art, is . 
uſed for ſuch terms as are peculiar 
to the rules and documents of parti- 


cular arts. 
Teeth. See 


* «ih * « 
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Dentes. Ss 
Tegument, is the covering of any 
thing: ſo the ſkin is a tegument o 
the body. | | 
Tefona, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, There is but one ſpecies. 
Telenlium, ibis, was a name 
by ſome of the ancients given to 
an incurable ulcer, from Telephus, 
who received a wound from Achil. 
les, which terminated” in :ſuch'a 
one. | 
Telephioides, creeping baſtard or- 
pine, a ſpecies of Andrachne, 
Telephium, purple orpine, or 
live-long, a ſpecies of Sedum. | 
Teig lian, a genus in Linnæeus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 
Temperament, and ED 
Temperies, is that diverſity in the 


blood of different perſons, whereby 


it is more apt to fall into ſome cer- 


tain combinations in one body than 
another, whether into choler, phlegm, 


&c. from whence perſons are faid to 
be of a bilious orphlegmatic tempe- 
rament, or the like. WT of 

Temperantia, and 

Temperata, ſignify. often the ſame 
as Sweeteners or Correfors, and ſuch 
things as bring the body to a due 
temperature. 

Templinum Ol. i. e. Ol. Templi- © 
num verum Germanorum, It is a 
kind of Ol. Terebinth, * © © + 

Temporalis, is a muſcle that ariſeth, 
by a ſemicircular fleſh inning, 
from a part of the os frontis, from 
the lower part of the parietale, and 
upper part of the temporale, from 
whence going under the zygoma, 
and gathering together as to a en- 
tre, it is inſerted bya ſhort and ſtron 
tendon into the proceſſus corona of 


the lower jaw. This muſcle is alſo 
Tem- 


Called Crotaprites, 
34 


l 


* 
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b temples. See Cranium. 
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| Temperalis, Arteria, the temporal college have directed the uſe of two 


Temporum, O//z, the bones of the 
Tenacity, expreſſes that pro 

in viſcid ſubſtances, by which they 

adhere together. And. 


© OMA. >: 


Tenacilum, both from -teneo;. to. 


hold; hath been given to a chirurgi- 


cal inſtrument, not much differin 


from the forceps. . 
Tendingſa, Tunica, 1. e. Tunica 
Abuginea Oculi. 

Tendon, from tendo, to ftretch, is 
the extremity of a muſcle, whiere 


its fibres run into a firong ſpringy 


chord, and this is called the Head 


or Tail, as it happens to be at the 
origin or inſertion of the muſcle. 


Aal, a ſpecies of Fucus. 


= Tenontagra; a ſpecies of arthritis 


artery: its origin is covered with the ſpecies, viz. the vulgaris, and the 
parotid gland. y . 


= 


. Terebinthus, turpentine-tree, I; 
ſpecies of Pifackia, 
 Teredum, ſignifies the ſame with 
Caries, which ſee, TT 
_ Teregem, a kind of fig-tree, which 
grows in Malabar. | 
Teres, ſignifying any thing long 
and round, is a name given by ſome 
to a worm thus ſhaped, which is apt 
to breed in human bodies, chiefly in 
children. - | ; 
Tires Major, the fame as Prona- 
tor, which ſee. | 
Teres Minor, is & muſcle that 
cometh from the inferior edge of 
the ſcapula, upon which it runs, 
between the former and the tes ma- 
jor, and is inſerted into the neck of 
the humerus : it helps to draw the 


ſeated in-the larger tendons, from arm backwards, 


rer, a tendon, and * , a ſeizure. 8 


\ 
Teres, Ligamentum, ariſes from 


Ti eneſmus, TEVEZ HOGS is a continual the bottom of the cavity of the ace- 


inclination of going to ſtool, from 


Penfion, expreſſes anything ſtretch. 
ed out, as the fibres or membranes 


are 1n certain circumſtances. 


Tenſoret. See Extenſores. 
Tentigo, i. e. Priepi/mus. 
Tepedarium, was a room helong- 

ing to the ancient bathing-places, 
where perſons g.adually prepared 


* themſelves for- entrance or going 


out. ig : 
Tepidus, tepid, i. e. warm as 


milk from the cow. Witt 


Terebella, i. e. I. repanum. 

Terebellum, or | 

Terebre, grave, is often uſed 
for the Hepan, but ſometimes alſo 
for any inſtrument to perforate the 
bones with, of other parts as well as 


the head. 


1 


Ti erebinthina, turpentine, the pro- 


duce of the different ſpecies, &c. of 


pine-trees, and the piſtachiz, The 


the irritation of ſome ſharp. hu- 


1 


tabu um, and runs obliquely back- 

wards to be inſerted into the head 

of the os femoris. FE 
Terminal ia, a genus in Linnæus's 

botany. He enumcrates two ſpe- 

cies. e 

| T7 erminthus, Tepmirbog, is a little 


© tumor like the Epiny#is, whigh 


4 Ec. | 
Tierna, i. e. Impetigo, or Menta- 


r 1 0 
9 , conſiſting. of the num- 
ber three, which — chemical 
and myſtical writers have made 
ſtrange work with : but the moſt 
remarkable diſtinction of this kind, 
and the only one worth notice, is 
that of Hippocrates, who divides the 
parts of a-human body into con- 
tinentes, contentas, and impetum fas. 
cientes, though the latter is reſolv- 
able into the mechaniſm of the two 
former, rather than any thing di- 
ſtin& in itſelf. 4 
ITernatea, a ſpecies of Clitoria. 
A OR as ow 
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Termſtræmia, a genus in Lin- have an impreſſion made on them 
nzus's botany. There is but one by means of ſeals, whence their 5 
ſpecies. "08 "x. 1; INE: 1 . WH. 5 
Terra, earth. In flag, it is Terra Sigillata Lemnia. © See" An 
that kind of foſſil body whoſe com- * "67 e . 
ponent parts imbibe water, and Tera Lemnia. It is a ſpecics of 1 
which either fall into à looſe maſs, bole of a pink colour, 1 
or when gently rubbed between the Terra Tripolitana, See Llanas Tt " 


fingers, are diviſible after they have is a ſpecies of the non-effervelgent 3 
been ſoaked a ſuſficient time in wa- chalk. 5 1 2 
der. | Terre, Oleum, i, e. Petroleum ant 
' Terra Cariofa, rotten bone, a ſpe- Naphha. WIS - 
cies of non-effervefcent chalk, of a Te, ror, a fright, : Ny» / 
brown colour. Edwards. Tie glra, the middle and lateral N 
Terra Damnata, condemned earth, parts of the neck. 3 2 
is the remainder after ſome diſtilla- Tertian, Tertiana Febris, is. als ð 


tions, where all that will riſe is ague or tertain fever, intermitting, ” ** 
drawn off; the ſame as Caput Mor- but one day, ſo that there are W WW 
„ fits in three days. a | 3 
Terre Flos, i. e. Coli Folium. Tertiana Duplex, two paroxyſmws 
Terra Faliata Tartari, i. e. Sal every third day, or two every day, 


Dinreticus. 2 See Tiflot, 167. | 3s 
Terra' Fullonum, fuller's-earth. Tertiana Triplex, a tertian fe- 
It is a ſpecies of bole, of a brown ver, returning every Gay; every #. 
colour. Edwards. other day there are two paroxyſiis a 


Terre Glandes, a ſpecies of Cata- and but one on the intermediate 
tutia Minor. | | ons, =>: | | ES | 
Terra Faponica, Japan earth. Tertium Quid, .invented* by the 
This name was erroneouſſy given chemiſts to expreſs that reſult of tue 
to an extra obtained from the in- mixture of ſome two things, which 0] 
ternal coloured wood of the Mimo- forms ſomewhat very different from 
ſa Jajonica, which grows in the Eaſt both. . 

Indies. Dr. Fothergill received the Tertium Sal, a neutral ſalt. 
firſt information of the true method Teſter, the os cuboides. 
of obta'ning this drug from Mr. Teflaccous, by naturaliſts, is a term 
James Kerr, a ſurgeon, at Bengal, given only to ſuch fiſh, whoſe 
by means of lieutenant - colonel firong and thick ſhells are entire 
Ironſide. Sce Lettſom's Fothergill, and of a piece; becauſe thoſe which: 
This extract is uſed in the Indies for are joined, as the lobſters, &c. are 
dying, painting chintz, and even called Cru/aceous : but in Medici, 
timber, . It is almoſt all preparations of ſhells and ſub-- 
entirely ſoluble in water, or in ſpirit ſtances of the like kind, are thus 

of wine, Its taſte is at firſt bitter- called. | | 5 
iſh aud ſtyptic, and is afterwards Teftes Cerebri. See Brain, 

* . agrecably ſweet, as an aſtringent. It Tefticles. See Generation, (Parts 


is uſed in medicine. F, proper to Men and Women.) : 
Tierra Mortna, the ſame as Terra Tefticulus Caninus, i. & Orch:s, ; 
Damnatd. \ -. 5 Teſludo, a little tumor called a 
Terre Sigillatæ. Theſe are bolar Mole. It is a ſpecies of wen 


earths formed into cakes, and then Tetanus, from -Tww, fende, 7 k 
c e firetch, 
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Frretch, is a convulſive motion that 
makes any part rigid and flexible. 

Tetanus, rtrærog, from Tt %, 70 
otretch, a tetany. There are ſeve- 
ral modes of this ſpaſmodic diſ- 
Saſe, the principal are the Teta- 
x:ws, i. e. when the body is rigidly 
held in an upright manner; the 
* Emprofthetones, 1. e. when the body 
28 rigidly bent forward; the Opiſlo- 
Zonos, 1. e. when the body is rigidly 
bent backward ; the Pleuroſtotonos, 
1. e when the body is rigidly held 
to one ſide; the Triſmus, 1. e. when 

the under-pw is fo drawn towards 
the upper, that the mouth cannot 
be opened: this laſt is called the 
Locked-Faw. Dr. Cullen places the 
tetanus as a genus of diſeaſe in the 
<laſs Nexrojes, and order Spaſm: ; 
"and defines it to be, a Tpaſtic rigidity 
of almoſt the whole body. 

Tetanus Lateral, called by ſome 
Plen: efthotor.ss, a variety of Teta- 
Ang, Which lee. 

Tetanus Lateralis. It is when by a 
"tetancs the body is bent to one 
Lie. 7 

Tetartot lya Some reckon this fe- 
ver amongſt the remittents. It ĩs a 
continued quartan fever. 

Terrace; a, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpe- 
cles. 

Tetrad;namia, from Tteagaet, qua- 
-"Zz0r, and Juraw, potentia, potver, 
in the Linnæan ſyſtem, a claſs of 
plants the fifteenth in order. It 
cenſiſts of ſuch plants as bear her- 
naphrodite flowers, furniſhed with 


. 


* 
1 


ſix ſtamina, two of which are ſnorter 


an the reſt; by which laſt circum- 
Vance it may be diſtinguiſned from 
the ſixch claſs, whoſe flowers have 
ix equal ſtamina. 

Tvtragonja, a genus in Linnæus's 
Fotany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 
Kies. 

Jetragynia, from rtiecagig, quatu- 
„, aid vun, mulier, a woman, one 
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of the orders in the Linnæan ſyſ. 
tem it diſtinguiſhes the plants, 
which have four piſtilla; theſe being 
coaſidered as the female organs of 
generation. 

Tetragonotheca, a ſpecies of po- 
lymnia, in Linneus's botany, 

Tetrandria, from as above, and 
arne, maritus, a hujtand, Linnæus's 
fourth claſs, comprehending herma- 
phrodite flowers, with four ſtamina 
of equal lengths. 

Tetralit, hemp: leaved dead-net- 
tle, a ſpecies of Galeop/is, 

Tetralix, a ſpecies of Erica. 

Tt etrapetulous, from regocgeg, - 
tuor, and Y., falium, a 2 
are ſuch flowers as conſiſt of four 
leaves, as in the wall- flower. 

Teucrium, germander, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. Of ſpecies, he 
enumerates thirty-five. See Ma- 
rum Syriacum. | 

Teuc: ium,germander-leavedſpeed- 
well, a fpecies of Veronica. 

Textu;e, is that peculiar diſpoſi- 
tion of the conſtituent particles of 
any body, as makes it to have ſuch 
a torm, or be of ſuch a nature, or 
be endued with ſuch qualities. 

Thalamus, ſignifies a bed, whence 
ſome parts are diſtinguiſhed by it, 
having reſemblance thereunto in 
office: as, | 

Thalami Nervorum Opticorum. See 
Brain. 

Thalia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Thaliana, codded mouſe-ear,a ſpe- 
cies of Arabis. 

Thuli&roides, thaliftrum-like, a. 
Tpecies of Anemone. | 

Thali#roides, Virginian lion's- 
leaf, a ſpecies of Leontice. : 

Thealiftrum, meadow-rue, a ge- 
nus in Linn@eus's botany. He enu- 


merates twenty-one ſpecies. : 
Thapfia, deadly carrot, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany, He enumerates 


Naß, 


five ſpecies. 
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Thapf, a ſpecies of Verbaſcum. 
Thapſus. See Verbaſeum. 
Taca, tea, a genus in. Linnzus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 
Theca, fignifies any caſe or cover- 
ing ; whence botaniſts apply it to 
fome parts of particular flowers, and 
Hildanus uſes it for a caſe for chi- 
rurgical inſtruments. ; 
Theligonum, a genus in Lin- 
næus's botany. There is but one 
ſpecies. | 


Thelypteris, marſh-fern, a ſpecies 


of Polypod.um. | 
Thenar berap, the ſame as Abdudor 


Pollicis, which ſee; as alſo the 45-. 


ductor Pollicis Pedis, is ſometimes 
thus called by anatomiſts. 


Theobroma, chocolate nut-tree, a 
y. There. 


genus in Linnæus's bot 
are two ſpecies. 


enus in Lin- 
nzns's botany, There is but one 
ſpecies. . 

Theophraſtici, The diſciples of 
Theophraſtus Paracelſus were by 
ſome thus called, 

Theorem, beornua, is a propoſition 
upon any ſubje that is demonſtra- 
ble, differing trum a problem in this, 
that it barely aſſerts a eng to be 
proved, whereas a problem ſuppoſes 
ſome data, then requires them to be 
put together; and laſtly, aſſerts the 
thing required to be done, which 
is to be proved by the demonſtra- 
tion. ; | 

Theoria, from Iwerw, contemplor, 
to contemplate, is the ſpeculative part 
of any ſcience that directs to the 
rules of practice. 

Thapſus, great white mullein, 
high taper, or cow's lung-wort, a 
ſpecies of Verbaſcum. , 

Therapentic, from Yegamevy, ſano, 
to make well, is that part of Phyjic 
that reſpects the preſcription of me- 
dicine, or the method of cure. 


Aerapeutica, hefe neu. It fur- 
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ra, a beaſt, and axeopua, /@ 
cure, becauſe it is applied to ſuch 


things as are chiefly calculated for 
curing the bites 1 poiſonous ani- 


mals; and for the ſame reaſon good 


in all malignities. It was firſt given 


to the celebrated compoſition of An- 
dromachus, which is one of our 
officinal capitals; but many writers 


fince have alſo aſcribed it to many 


other medicines of like form and 
virtue. | : 


Theriaca Germanorum, i. 8. Rob. | 
\ 


Bace. Junipert. 


Therioma, bngiuha, from Ine, Fera, 4 | 
a v. ld beaſt, malignant ulcers, See 


Theroides. 


Therme, Vuyua, from O., | 
calefac io, to make cuarm, are hot bathe. _ 


See Baths and Bathing, 
Thermometer, from the former, 


and {ETBO), menſura, a meaſure, is an 


inſtrument to meaſure or eſtimate 
the heat or cold of any particular 
lace, or of the ſame place in dif. 
erent ſeaſons, 
times, | * 
Thefes, bo, is any ſho 

or ſubject taken to diſcourſe or dif- 


pute upon in the ſchools, prior to 


the conferring. degrees of phyſic, &c. 


* 9 
rt ſentence 


and at different 


Theſalici, the diſciples of Theſſa. 


lus were by ſome thus called, who 
was the fr 


thodiſts. 
Tleffum, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. Of ſpecies, he enumerates 


ſeventeen. | 2 
Thevetia, a ſpecies of Cerbera. 
Thlafis, Wax, a depreflion of a 

bone in the ſkull. - | 


Tilaſoi, mithridate, or treacle. 


muſtard, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. 
cies. 1 


Nlaſpi Ferum, penny: creſs, or 8 
© 2.7" 2 Gy 


Ks 


of the ſect of the me- 


He enumerates twelve ſpe» 
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| Bo eb 1 eacle-muſtard, the Thlaſpi arvenſe 5 
. 5 
* = Thaſpi "tf ulgatins, treacle- mu- 
mie. See Hunger. | 
Mee, (St. Barnaby's.) 8 
3 Solfitial:s, gs». 
= > Thifle, (Soltitial.) See Solf. ti- 
i. | 


. Tiifile, (Diftaff.) See Atratiy- 
* 


g. 3 
Nile, (Carline "Gum-5earing,) a 
Tpecies of Atractylis. 
Thiftle, (Melon.) See Cactus. 
*Thiftle, (Star. See Calcitrapa. 
2» Thifile, (Egg.) , It is the Cxicus 
Spine/i/rmus, % 
Th. file, (Soft or Gentle.) See Cir- 


Wo 
Thiſtle, (Golden.) See Scolymus. 
Title, (Bleſſed,) i. e. Centaurea 

SBenedlicta. a «5 * 

Nile, (Cotton.) See Acanthium, 
Hiſle, ( Foreign.) See Cutcus. 
Thiſtle. See Carduus. ; 
Thiftle, ( Diftaff,) a Tpecies of 

, Carthamus,. viz. Carthamus” lana- 


Tus: ; | 
- ThPle, (Woolh.) See Onopor- 


Nele, (Globe.) See Echineps. 
15 Thifele, (Carline.) See Carlina. 
/ Nile, ( Torch.) See Cereus. 
Thongs. See Alga. 
uora Helvetian, crow-foot, a ſpe- 
© cies of Ranunculus. #2 
Thoracic Medicines, are ſuch as are 
good for diſtempers of the breaſt. 
Thoracic Duct. See Lafieal Veins, 
Both from g 5 
oraæ, dupa, the breaſt. All that 
es bet wixt the baſis of the neck and 
the diaphragm or midriff, that is, 


— 


-down to the laſt ribs, is called the 


"Thorax or Cheſt. The fore - part of 
the thorax is called the Breaſt ; in 
it are the claviculz -or channel- 
bones, and the ſternum or breaſt. 
Hoe, which is in the middle: it 
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arteries. 
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begins at the claviculæ, and termij- 
nates in the cartilago xiphoides or 


ſword- like cartilage, ider the 
ſternum lies the mediaſtinum, and 
the heart in its pericardium. The 
mamma or breaſts are two round 
tumors which appear upon the fore- 
part of the cheſt, under which are 
ſituated part of the ribs, the pleu- 
ra, and the lungs, There ſtands _ 
upon their centre a little protuber- 
ance, called Papilla, or nipple, 
which is encompaſſed with a reddiſh 
circle, called Aeola. The hollow 
in the middle of the breaſt, below 
the breaſts, is called Scrobiculus Cor- 
dis, The hinder part of the thorax 
is called the Back#, compoſed of 
twelve vertebræ or joints, and two 
ſcapulæ or ſhoulder-bladders, which 
are the two upper parts of the back _ 
eitdes of the vertebre. The 
parts of tlie thorax are called 
Perifterna. Ser Aplilæ, Thruſh. 


 Thoracicus, Ductus. See Lactea 
Thoracice, Arterig, the thoracic 


* "Thorn, (Virginian Cackſpur,) a 
ſpecies of Cratægus. * 
T horny Apple, (Common,) See 
Stramonium. | 8 

Thorn Apple. See Datura. 

Tora, (Lily.) See Cateſbaa, * 

7 horn, )White,) Oxyacantha. 

Thorn, (Green-leaved Virginian.) 
See Cratægus. 

Thern, (Virginian Pear-leaved.) 
See Crus Gall. nd 

Thorn, (Box.) See Lycium. 

'T horn, (Clriſt's.) See Paliu- 
rus. | 
: Thorn, (Common Haw,) Oxyacan- 
ma, 

Thorn, (Ever-green.) See Pyra- 
cantha. * 


-». Thorn, (Black,) a ſpecies of Pru- 


nus, i. e. the ſloe - tree. 1 
Tlern, (Purging.) See Ram: 
mus. | LI. 


6 Thorough | 


\ 


+ | 
TH 
. + Thorough-wax, a ſpecies of Bu- 
pleurum. 
 Thovinia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Thracius, Lapis, the Thracian 
ſtone. Wormius ſays it is a kind of 
Lapis Ampelites. * 
Diread-meſt. Bryum. 
Thrift, Statice. i 


Throat-wort, (Gian,) a ſpecies of 


Campanula, iz. Camnanula lat:folia, 
Throat-wort, Traclielium. 
Thrombus, YpouC og. When a vein 

is opened, ſometimes the blood is 

inſinuated into the cellular mem- 
brane about the orifice, ſo as to 
form a tumor, which when fmall 
and round, is thus named. 
Thryallis, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 


hong a 2 genus in Linnzus's 


botany. bath but one ſpecies. | 


Thundering Powder. See Fulmi- 
nating Powder. 

Thuris, Cortex, alſo called Flenthe- 
ria, Caſcarilla. It is plentiful in the 
Bahama iſlands, particularly in one 
called Eleutſteria. 

Thuris, Lignum, i. e. R/odium. 

Thus, frankincenſe. The Greeks 
call it Olibanum, from the mountain 
Libanus, in Syria, whence many 
ſuppoſe it grows there ; but true 
frankincenſe is not known to grow 
any where but in Arabia. The'col- 
lege have retained this reſin in their 
eee it is an ingredient 
in the Emplaſtrum Thuris, former- 
ty called Empl. Roborans: alſo in 


the Emplaſtrum Lithargyri cum 


Gummi, formerly called Emp. 
Commun. cum Gummi: in the 

Emplaſtrum Ladani, formerly called 
Empl. Stomachic. 

- Thuja, arbor vitz, a genus in 

Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 
four ſpecies. : 
Thymbra, mountain hyſſop, a ge- 

nus in Linnęus's botany. He enu- 

merates two ſpecies. 
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I hymice, Arteriz, the arteries 
Thymice} Venæ, the veins of the 
thymus gland. 155 


 Thymion, bun, is a finall wart 
| riling upon the ſkin of the body; 
being ſomewhat ſlender, but flat; is: 
hard and rough at the top. 

worſt kind of them, are thole Which 


are apt to bleed. | - 


Tlymus, is a conglobate gland, 


fituated in the upper part of the 
thorax under the claviculæ, where 
the cava and aorta divide into the 


ſubclavian branches. This gland is 
big in infants, but as they grow in 


age, it grows leſs. Its arteries and 
veins are branches of the carotids 


and jugulars. Tt has nerves from 
the par vagum, and its lymphatic. - 
veſſels diſcharge themſelves in the 


ductus thoracicus. The learned Dr. 


Tyfon ſuppoſes the uſe of this 


gland to be for a diverticulum to. 


the chyle in the thoracic duct of . 


fœtus, whoſe ſtomach being always 


full of the liquor in which it ſwims,” 
muſt keep the thoracic duct diſtended... 
with chyle; becauſe the blood which. 
the fcetus receives from the mother, 
fills the veins, and hinders the free 
entrance of the chyle into the ſub- 


clavian vein. The ſurgeons have: 


given the name of 7hymi to ſome lit 
tle excreſcences, reſembling the tops 

of the herb thyme. N 
* Th;mus, thyme, a genus in Lin- 


He 


nzus's botany. 


enumerates 
eleven ſpecies. 


Thyme, (Wild, Serpyllum. 9 
(Lemon,) a variety of Ser- | 


Thyme, 

lum. 
2 
Thymus vulgaris, Linn. 

Th, reo- arytemidæus, from Oupoc, 
ſeutum, a helmet, apuTalre, an OWEN, 
and «9 2 , forma, ſhape, is a muſcle 
of the larynx, thus called from its 
ſhape and office, as ĩt aſſiſis in open» 


ing 
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 -Thymbraya ſpecies of Satz reſa. 8 
the thymus gland. 
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Vulgaris, common thyme, | 
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ing the wind-pipe, and drawing in 


air. See Larynx. |; 
1 *: Thyoides, a ſpecies of Cupreſſus. gh 
2 Thyreo-pharyng eus, from Jugtog, 
ſcutum, and papuyt, fauces, 
Dyrtoidæ, from part of the for- 
mer etymology, are glands of the 
Larax, which ſee. —.— 
Thyreoides, is from the ſame deri- 


vation. See alſo Larynx. 
Fo © _ Thyreoadenoidgus. See Cricopha- 
_— 
eee e eee 

yn gans. 
Muhreo-Epiglottici. They are only 
b, ſome muſcles of the thyreo-arytz- 
noides. 


' Thyrſus, a thyrſe, in Botany, is 
formed by a panicle made into an 
N ovate figure, as in the lilac. 

Trarella, a genus in Linneus's 
botany. He eaumerates two ſpecies. 
| Tibia, is the inner and bigger 
| bone of the leg, alio called Focile 
Magus : it is hard and firm, with a 
cavity in its middle; it is almoſt 
triangular: its fore and ſharp edge 
6. is called the Shin. Ia its upper ex- 
| tremity it has two large ſinuſes, tipt 
with a ſoft and ſubtile cartilage, 
. called Cartilago Lunata, from its fi- 
' "pure: it runs in between the extre- 
| mities of the two bones, and be- 
=” comes very thin at its edge. Like 
| thoſe ia the articulation of the lower 
= | Jaw; it facilitates a ſmall ſide-mo- 
tion in the knee. The ſinuſes re- 

ceive the two protuberances of the 

* thigh-bone; and the production 
| which is between the ſinuſes of the 
2 tibia, is received in the ſinus which 
| divides theſe two protuberances of 
= - the femur. By bending our knee, 
| | we bring our leg in walking in a 
| _ ſtraight line forwards, which, with- 
8, out this articulation, we could not 
have done : but, like thoſe who 
have the misfortune to have a woods 
on leg, we muſt have brought our 
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foot about in a ſemi- circle, in going 
even upon a plain, but more evi- 
dently upon an aſcent, On the fide ' 


of this upper end it has a ſmall 


knob, which is received into a ſmall 
ſinus of the fibula; and on its fore- 
art, a little below the patella, it 
as another, into which the ten- 
dons of the extenſors of the leg 
are inſerted. Its lower extremity, 
which is much ſmaller than its up- 
per, has a remarkable proceſs, which 
forms the inner ankle, and a pretty 
large ſinus, divided in the middle by 
a {mall protuberance ; the ſinus re- 
ceives the convex head of the aſtra- 
galus, and the protuberance 1s re- 
ceived into the ſinus in the convex 
head of the ſame bone. It has 
another ſhallow finus in the fide of 
its lower end, which receives the 
fibula. 
Tibialis, Muſcrlus ; of this name 
there are two muſcles, the Anticus, 
which ariſes fleſhy from the upper 
and fore-part of the tibia, and ad- 
hering to the external fide of the 
tibia. as it deſcends it paſſes under 
the ligamentum annulare, and is in- 
ſerted into the os cuneiforme, which 
anſwers to the great toe; and the 
poſticus, which ariſes from the ſupe- 
rior and back part of the tibia and 
fibula, and the membrane that ties 
them together; and deſcending by 
the hinder part of the tibia, it paſſes 
through the fiſſure of the jnner an- 
kle, and is inſerted into the under- 
ſide of the os naviculare : this mov- 
eth the foot inwards, and the for- 


mer bendeth it forwards, 


Tibialis, Arteria. As the poplitea 
ends, it divides into two principal 
branches, the firſt of which runs 
between the head of the tibia and 


- fibula, paſſing from behind for- 


wards on thè interoſſeous ligament, 
whence it is called Til ialis Anterior * 
the ſecond branch divides into te 


more, 


1 

more, the largeſt of which is the 

innermoſt, and is called 7:b:aliz Po- 
erior. | 

Tibialis, Vena, accompanies its 
reſpective artery of courſe. See 77. 

' bialis Arteria. 

Tickfeed. See Coreopfis, and Cori- 
PE MUM. ö 

Tide. Dr. Halley hath made the 
following abſtract of the theory of 
tides from fir Iſaac Newton: — The 
principle upon which this author 
proceeds to explain moſt of the 
great and furpriſing appearances 
of nature, is no other tlian that of 

vity; whereby in the earth all 

odies have a tendency towards the 
centre, as js moſt evident: and 
from undoubted arguments it 1s 
proved that there is ſuch a gravita- 
tion towerds the centre of the ſun, 
moon, and all the planets. 
From this principle, as a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, follows the ſphe- 
rical figure of the earth and ſea, 
and of all the celeſtial bodies; 
and though the tenacity and firmneſs 
of the (oli parts ſupport the in- 
equalities of the land above the le- 
vel, yet the fluids preſſing equally, 
and eaſily yielding to each other, do 
ſoon reſtore the equilibrium, if dif- 
turbed, and maintain the exact fi- 
gure of the globe. 

Now this foree of the defcent of 
bodies towards the centre, is not in 
all places alike, but is ſtill leſs and 
leſs as the diſtance from the centre 
increaſes; and in the ſaid book it is 
demonſtrated, that this force de- 
creaſes as the ſquare of the diſtance 
increaſes ; that is, the weight of 
bodies, and the force of their fall is 
leſs, in parts more removed from 
the centre, in the proportion of the 
ſquares of the diſtance. 

As for example: a tun weight on 
the furface of the earth, if it were 
raiſed to the height of 4000 miles, 
which is ſuppoſed the ſemidiameter 
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of the earth, 


would weigh Bur 4 - | 


quarter of a tun, or o pounds,” 


weight. b | | 
If to 12000 miles, or three ſemi- 
diameters from the ſurface, that is £ 


from the centre, it would weigh bur 
one 16th part of the weight on the - 


TL» 


furface, or a hundred and a 'quar= 


ter: ſo that it would be as eaſy for. 
the ſtrength of a mam at that heighe® 


=. 


a tun weight, as here on” 


to ca 

the ſurſace to carry a hundred and a 

quarter. ; 3 
And in the ſame pro 


decreaſe: for whereas on the ſurface 
of the earth all things fall 16 feet in 
a ſecond; at one ſemidiameter 2 


bove, this fall%s hut 4 feet; and c- 


three ſemidfameters, or four from 
the centre, it is but t · 16th of the falt 


at the ſurface, or but one foot in a 


fecond ; and at greater diſtances, 
both weight and fall become very 


rtion d 
the velocities of the fall of bodies 


little, but yet at all given diſtances, ' 


— 


become inſenſible. 
At the diſtanee of 


is ſtill ſomething, though the effect 


the moon 


(which ſuppoſe to be 60 ſemidia- 


n:eters of the earth) 3500 pounds 
weigh but one pound, and the fall of 


bodies is but 415.. of a foot in ale. 


cond, or 16 feet in a minute; "ate 


is, that a body fo far off deſceads in 
a minute no more than the ſame at 


the ſurface of the earth would do in 


* 


a ſecond of time. | 


And as we ſaid before, th# fame 


force decrezfing after the fame 
manner, is evidently found in tie 


ſun, moon, and alt the planets; Ut 


more eſpecially in the ſim whoſe 
force is prodigious; becoming ſen- 
ſible even at the immenſe diſfance of 


Saturn. This gives room to fuſpecrt 


that the force of gravity is in the 
celeſtial globes proportionat to the 


quantity of matter in each of theme 

and the ſun being at leaſt 1000 . 

times (for inſtance, thouga be ig f 
„ > bigger) 
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ce, is 


| ay ng: or attracting 
times 


und to be at leaſt 100 


as much as that of the earth, actiug 
on bodies at the ſame diſtances. 


Whence alſo, all the ſurpriſing 
nomena of the flux and reflux 


pdf the ſea, he ſhews in like man- 


ner to proceed from the lame prin- 


PF... ciple.. 


If the earth were alone, that is to 


PO Fay, not affected by the actions of 


* 


* 


$* ſun and moon, it is not to be 
oubted but the ocean, being c- 
qually preſſed by the force of gra- 
vity towards the centre, would con- 
tinue in a perfect ſtagnation always 
at the ſame height without ever 
ebbing or beef but it being by 
him demonſtrated, that the fun and 


moon have a like principle of gra- 


vitation towards the centres, and 
that the earth is within the activity 
of their attractions, it will plainly 
follow, that the equality of the preſ- 


ſure of gravity towards the centre 


will thereby be diſturbed. And 
though the Tnallneſs of theſe forces, 
in reſpect to the gravitation towards 
the earth's centre, renders them al- 


together imperceptible by any expe- 


_riments we can deviſe, yet the ocean 


being fluid, and yielding to the leaſt 


force, by its riſing, ſhews where it is 


leaſt preſt, and where it is more 
preſt by its ſinking. 

Now if we ſuppoſe the force of 
the moon's attraction to decreaſe 
as the ſquare of the diſtance from 
its centre increaſes (as in the earth, 
and other celeſtial bodies) we ſhall 


find, that where the moon is per- 


pendicularly either above or below 


the horizon, either in zenith or 


nadir, there the force of gravity is 


moſt of all diminiſhed, and conſe- 


quently that there the ocean muſt 


15 neceſſarily ſwell, by the coming in 


». 


pf the water from thoſe parts where 


.- - he preſſure is greateſt, vis. in thoſe ing either conjoined or W 
SET... | | the 
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bigger) as big as the earth, its 
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, f % 8 
places where the moon is near the 
horizon. ö 


It remains now to ſhew how na- 


turally the moon accounts for all the 


particulars that have been obſerved 
about them: ſo that there ean be no 


room left to doubt, but that this is 


the true cauſe thereof. 


The {pring-tides upon the nem 


and full moons, and the neap- 
tides on the quarters, are occaſion- 
ed by the attractive force of the 
ſun, in the new and full, conſpir- 


ing with the attraction of the 


moon, and producing a ide by 


their united forces; whereas in the 
quarters, the ſun raiſes the water, 


where the moon depreſſes it, and on 
the contrary; ſo as the tides are 
made only by the difference of their 
attraction. 

That the force of the ſun is no 
greater in this caſe, proceeds from 
the very ſmall proportion the ſemi- 
diameter of the earth bears to the 
vaſt diſtance of the ſun. 

It is alſo obſerved, that, cæteris 
paribus, the equinaftial ſpring. tides 
in March and September, or near 
them, are the higheſt; and the 
neap-!:des the loweſt : which pro- 
ceeds from the greater agitation of 
the water, when the fluid ſphe- 
roid revolves about a great circle of 
the earth, than when it turns about 
in a leſſer circle; it being plain, 
that if the moon were conſtituted in 
the pole, and there ſtood, the fphe- 
-roid would have a fixed poſition, and 
that it would be always high-water 
under the poles, and low-water eve- 
ry where under the equinoctial: and 
therefore the nearer the moon ap- 
proaches the poles, the leſs is the 
agitation of the ocean; which is of 
all the greateſt when the moon is in 
the equinoctial, or fartheſt diſtant 
from the. poles. ES 

Whence the ſun and moon, be- 
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theequinoctial, produced the greateſt 
ſpring-tides; and the ſubſequent 
neap-tides being produced by the 
tropical-moon in the quarters, are 
always the leaſt tides; whereas in 
June and December the ſpring- ide 
are made by the 1 and 
moon, and therefore leſs vigorous; 
and the neap-tides by the equinoc- 
tial moon, and therefore are the 
ſtronger. | 

But the, motions hitherto men- 
tioned, are ſomewhat altered by the 
libration of the water; whereby 
though the action of the luminaries 
ſhould ceaſe, the flux and reflux of 
the ſea would for ſome'time conti- 
nue : this conſervation of the im- 


preſſed motion diminiſhes the ditfer- 


ence that otherwiſe would be be- 
tween two conſequent zides, and is 
the reaſon why the higheſt ſpring- 
tides are not preciſely on the new 
and full maons, nor the neaps on 
the quarters; but generally they are 
the third tides after them, and ſome- 
times later. i 

All theſe things would regularly 
come to paſs, it the whole earth 
were covered with ſea very deep; 
but by reaſon of the ſhoalneſs of 
ſome places, and the narrywneſs of 
the ſtraits by which the 2:4cs are 
in many places propagated, there 
ariſes a great diverſity in the effect, 
not to be accounted for; without 
an exact knowledge of all the cir- 
cumſtances of the places; as of 
the poſition of the land, and the 
breadth and depth of the channels 
by which the tide flows; for a very 
flow and imperceptible motion of 
the whole body of rhe water, where 


it is (for example) two miles deep, 


will ſuffice to raife its ſurface 10 or 
12 feet in a tide's time: whereas, 
if the ſame quantity of water were 
to be conveyed upon a channel of 
40 fathoms deep, it would require a 
very great ſtream to effect it, in ſo 
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large inlets as are the Channel Rü 


England, and the German Ocean: * 
whence the ide is found to ſet "ov 


ſtrongeſt in thoſe places where the 
ſea grows narroweſt, the ſame quan- 

tity of water being to paſs through 

a ſmaller paſſage. This. is moſt evi. 
dent in the Streights between Port: 
land and Cape de Hogue in Nor- 
mandy, where the zide runs like a 
ſluice, and would be yet more be- 

tween Dover and Calais, if the tide "4 
coming about the iſland from the © © 
north did not check it. And this 

force being onee impreſſed upon the - * 
water, continues to carry it above 

the level of the ordinary height in 

the ocean, particularly where the 

water meets a direct obſtacle, as it is: 

in St, Maloes; and where it enters 


Into a long channel, which running 


far into the land, grows very ſtraight 
at its. extremity, as it is in the Se- 
vern- ſea, at Chepſtow, and Briſtol. 
The ſhoalneſs of the ſea, and 
the intercurrent continents, are the 
reaſon that in the open ocean the | 
time of high-water is not at the OE + 
moon's appulſe. to the meridian, 0 
but always ſome hours after it, as 
it is obſerved upon all the weſt 
coaſt of Europe and Africa, from 
Ireland to the Cape of Good Hope: 
in all which a ſouth-weſt moon 
makes high- water; and the ſame 


is reported to be on the weſt of 


America, ©  * 
And from this theory hath Dr. 
Mead very learnedly accounted for 
the influences of the heavenly bo- | 
dies, and particularly of the ſun _ * 
and moon, upon the human frame; 
by ſhewing the conſent between 
the animal fluids and the atmo- 


ſphere, and the conſequences of 
their condenſing or rarefying, ac- _ | 
cording to the differences of extex= 
nal preſſure. IN 2 
Tyger's-foot." See Pet Tigridis. D 
Tiglium, a ſpecies of Croton. -. „ 
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wheuce its name. 


Nucæ, Os 
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Treridis Hos. This flower is red 
and ſpotted like the ſkin of a tyger, 
See Rau H. 

Tilbury-IWater. It is the ſtrongeſt 
of the alkatine waters in England. 

Tilla, a genus in Linmeus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates four ſpecies. 

Tillandjia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates ſeven ſpe- 
cies. 

Tilla, lime-tree, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. He enumerates two 
ſpecies. 5 

Tin, a genus in the claſs of me- 
tals. It is an imperfect metal, of 
a whiteneſs approaching to that of 
filver, very malleable, and readily 
extenſible under the hammer; it 


>, 


hath leſs ductility than gold, filver, 


or copper; vet it hath enough to 
allow of its extenſton into very thin 


lea ves; it hath little or no elaſticity. 


A tin-wire, one-tenth of an inch 


diameter, ſupports a wetght of 49 
pounds ant a half, without break- 


ng: Tin is fcarcely at all ſonorous 
when pure ; it is the lighteſt of all 
metals: if rubbed between the 
hands, eSales a difagreeable odour 
eculiar to itſelf, and has a taſte not 
ſs diſagreeable: when bent, it 


makes à little crackling noiſe, as if 
it were breaking. Beaume. 


Tin Earth, a genus in the or- 


dier of cry ptometalline earths. Ed. 


Tin Flus, a genus in the order of 


eryptometalline floſſes. The ſpe- 
cies have a gloſſy appearance, and 
-are frequently found in different 


* Kinds of figures: ſome of the ſpe- 


'£168 are tranſparent, and others are 


- opake : the individuals are minera- 


Jized with arſenic. Edwards. 


Tin Stone, a genus in the order of 
-cryptometalline ſtones. The ſpe- 
ies are mineralized with arſenic. 


Edwards, | | . 
See Os Tince. 
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© Tinttorum Grana, i. e. Kermel- 

berries. 5 „ 
Viucture, from tingo, to dyr, is any 


cotoured ſolution of animal or ve- 


getable matters in vinous or ſpiritu- 
ous meunſtrua. , 

Tinea, ts a fore or tetter that diſ- 

charges a falt lymph. | 2 

Tinea Capitis, ſcadled head. This 
and the Cru/fa Lactea are commonly 
deſcribed as diſtinct and unconnect- 
ed difeaſes. h 

Tincel and T:ncal, i. e borax. 

Tinnitus Aurium. See Paracufis. 

Tinui, the lauruſtine, a ſpecies of 
Fiburnum. , | 

Tinus, a genus in Linnzus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecjzes. 

Tirucalli, a fpecies of Euphorbia. 

Tithymatoides, a ſpecies of Eu- 
phorbia. : | 

Tithymalus. So Tournefort named 
the Euphorbia of Linnwzus. | 

Titillares, Yeng, the iliac veins.” 

Titillation, is a ſenſation of plea- 
fur2 from the touch of ſome parts, 
bur chiefly faid of thoſe concerned 
in generation, 

Toad-Flax, See Linaria. | 

Toad- Flax, (Baftard,) Theſium. 

Tobacco. See Nicotiana. 

Tos, Theſe are made up of 14 
bones; the great we hath two, 
and the reſt have two each: they 
are like the bones of the fingers, 
but ſhorter. In the toe are found 
twelve oſſa ſefamoidea, as in the fin- 

rs. | 

Tul, and Tollrs, the tonſils. M. 
A. Severinus applies this word to ab- 
ſceſſes in the limbs, 8 

Toloknianik. So the Ruſſians name 
the Uva Uri 

Teluifera, balſam of tolu- tree, a 

nus in Linneus's botany. There 
is but one ſpecies. | : 

Tolutanum, Balſamum, the balſam 
Tolu : it is a reſinous juice, lowing | 
from inciſions made in the bark of 

| Stents. a tree, 


a tree, of which we have various 
accounts: it is the Toluifera Bal/a- 
mum, Linn. EI 

Tomata, Lycoperficon. *, 

Jombat, (White,) a mixture of 
copper and arſenic, melted together 
in a crucible, gives a compound 
metal, which is brittle, and of a 
white colour, called by this name; 
Beaumé. | 

Tombat, different proportions of 
zinc and rave give mixtures of 
deeper or paler colours, approach- 
ing to that of gold. Theſe form 
the compounds eailed Pinchbeck, 
Prince Rupert's Metal, or Similor, 
Beaume. * g 

Jomentum, flocks i it is when the 
leaves of the ſtalks of plants are co- 
vered with a thick down. _ 

Tomex, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Tongue, See Lingua. 

Tone, Tow, is a term in Muſic, ſig- 
nifying a certain degree of eleva- 
tion -or depreflion of ſound, from 
greater or leſs tenſity of the ſtrings. 
And hence, . 
Tunic, Tomo, is Uſed for that tre- 
mulous motion or vibration of the 
nerves and fibres, in a human body, 
which is mueh altered by their dif- 
ferent tenſion. 

Tonic Fpaſin. In a morbid ſtate, 
the contractions of the muſcular fi- 
res, or of the muſcles, are in vo- 
luntary, and are excited by unuſual 
and unnatural cauſes, when the con- 
tractions àre to a violent degree, and 
are neither ſucceeded by a ſpon- 


taneous relaxation, nor readily yield. 


to an extenſion, either from the 


action of antagoniſt muſcles, or 


from other extending powers ap- 
plied, This Rete of contractions 
is what hath been called Te Spaſm, 
and what wy be named ſtrictly 
aud ſimply a Han. Cullen. 
Tonic Con dulſfon, convulſion not 
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alternating with relaxation. Aitkift's 


* Tonici, diſeaſes from tonic ſpaſm. 7 


Tonjfils, or Almonds, are two round 


lands placed on the fides of the 


aſis of the tongue, under the com- 
mon membrane of the fauces, with 


which they are covered; each of 
them hath a large oval ſinus, which _ 


opens into tlie fauces, and in it 


there are great numbers of leſs 


ones, which diſcharge through the 
great ſinus, a mucous and ſlippery 
matter, into the fauces, larynx, and 


ceſyphagus, for moiſtening and lu- 


bricating theſe parts. When the 

muſcie œſophagœus acteth, it com- 

preſſeth the tonſillæ. Wd 
Toothach-tree, Zantloræylum. 
Torth-worth, (Red,) Squamarit: © 


Tooth-picks, (Spaniſi.) See VI. 


naga. | 


Tooth-worth, Dentaria. AED > 
Topat, a precious ſtone, a ſpecies 
of quartzoſe cryſtal; 
met with among the ſpecies of two 
different genera in the order of 
Quartz. See Gemma. 7 
Tophus, is any gritty or eatthy 
matter abounding in ſome mineral 


waters, and concreting upon the 


ſides of the veſſels they are long, con- 
tained in, or. to hard bodies lying 
in them; whence alſo from jts hke- 
neſs thereunto it is applied to the 
chalky ſubſtance which is ſometimes 
depoſited upon the joints of arthritic 
perſons. | | | 
Topits, Torina, from Tora, locus, a 


Topazes are 


wy 


Place, or part, are ſuch things as are 


externally applied to any particular 


part. 7 


Topinaria, the ſame as Talpa, a 
ſpecies of tumor in the ſkin of the 


head. | 


Tercular, a preſs or ſcrew; whence, 
ſome parts of the body are thus call- 


ed from their reſemblance thereunto 
in ſhape, or for the ſimilitude of 
3 
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their 
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their office. Hence alſo a contriv- 
ance to ſtop bleeding in amputa- 
tions is by the ſurgeons thus called. 


Torculum. In Surgery, it is a rol- 
ler ſo applied as to form a tourne- 


quet. 


Foreular, Herophili : it is a ſinus 
of the dura mater, ſo called from He- 
rophilus, its diſcoverer. 

. Tordylium, hart-wort, a genus in 
Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


ſeven ſpecies. 


Torenia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates but one ſpe- 


Cies. 


Tormentil, Tormentilla. 


» Tormentilla, ſeptfoil, or tormentil, 
"2 genus in Linnæus's botany. He 


enumerates two ſpecies. The col- 
lege have retained the root of the 


Tormentilla erefta, Linn. in their 
 Pharmacopceia ; it is an ingredient 


in the Pulvis e Creta Compoſitus, 
inſtead of the Pulvis e Bolo Com- 
poſit. 

Tormina, is uſed to expreſs pains 


of any kind, according to the dif. 


ferences of parts, or ſymptoms, and 


3s variouſly diſtinguiſhed. But in a 


more particular manner we expreſs 


the Gripes, by Tormina Ventris. 


Tornado, from the Spaniſh, a hur- 
ricane, or whirlwind. f 
Tor por, a diminution of fenſe and 


motion in a fleſhy part. 
Torticollis, a kind of contracture, 
by which the neck is bent to one 


fide, 
Tortio, a ſtrain in a joint. 
Tortura, a wry mouth. 

Tortura Oris, the locked-jaw. 
Touch-me-not, See Noli me Tan- 
gere. ; 0 0 N 
Touckwood, See Toniarins. 

Tom maline. Bergman obſerves, 
that it holds a middle place betwixt 
the gems and the ſcherle; and that 
its colour is owing to iron. 

Tournefortia, a genus in Linnæus's 


(9883) 


| botany, He enumerates eight ſpe- 


"BY 


cies. 
Tout Sain, i. e. Audrſeemum. 


Toxica, is the name of a particu- 


lar ſort of poiſon, ſaid to be uſed by 
the Indians to their arrows, in or- 
der to render wounds made with 


them incurable. 


Toxicodendrum, a name of the poi- 
ſon-tree. See Amyris. 
Toxicodendrum, poiſon-oak, a ſpe- 
cies of Rhus, 
Toxiteſia, mug-wort. 
Tozzia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


- 


tany. There is but one ſpecies. 


Traces, (Triple Lady's,) a ſpecies 
of Ophrys. 

Trackealis, Arteria, the tracheal ar- 
tery. Z 
Trachealic, Pena, i. e. Gutturalis 
Vena. 

Traclea. See Aſpera Arteria. 

Trachelophyma, a bronchocele. 

Trachelium, throat- wort, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany, He enume- 
rates three ſpecies, | 

Trachelium, Canterbury-bells, or 
great blue throat-wort, a ſpecies of 
Campanula. 

eee from rea xu 


Ng, collum, its chief origin being 


from the vertebra of the neck. 

Trachoma, Tpaxwyua, from teaxus, 
rough. In Cullen's Nee It is 
a variety of the Ophthalmia Taf. 

Trachotomy, the fame as Bronclio- 
tomy, which ſee. 

Tradeſcantia, ſpider-wort, a ge- 
nus in Linnzus's botany. He enu- 
merates eight ſpecies. | 

Tradeſcanti, Michaelmas-daiſy, a 
ſpecies of After. 

 Tragacantha, goat's-thorn, a ſpe- 


cies of Afragalus. The college have 


retained the Gum 7ragacanth in their 


Pharmacopceia ; it-enters the Pulvis 
e Tragacantha Compoſitus: Pulvis 


e Ceruſſa: Trochiſci Glycyrrhiza: 


Trochiſci e Nitro: a Mucilage is 


- 
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. 
alſo directed, called Mucilago Tra- 
gacanthæ. 3 

Tragia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates fix ſpecies 

Tragodes, a ſpecies of Fagara. 

Tragopogon, goat's-beard, ſalſafy, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates FORTE ſpecies. 

Tra gopyrum, Fagoyrum. 

7 3 a ſpecies of Orchis. 

Tragus, a ſpecies of Sal/ola, 

Tragus, is a protuberance of the 
ear, oppoſite to the antitragus. See 

*. 
Tranſlucent, from trans, through, 
and luceo, to ſhine, the ſame as Tran 
parent, which ſee. 
\ Transfuſion, from trans, through, 
and fundo, to pour, is chiefly uſed 
for the letting the blood of one ani- 
mal out, ſo as to be immediately 
received by another; but this is 
found not reducible to any good 
purpoſe in the practice of phyſic, 
notwithſtanding what may be ſaid 
thereof in theory. 


Tanſinutation, from trans, through, - 


( 789 ) 
ribs, from the tranſverſe apophyſes 
of the vertebræ of the loins : it is 
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fixed in the inner fide of the ſpine 
of the ilium, and is inſerted into 


the os pubis, and linea alba. This 
with the OZliqui, (which ſee,) unites 


its teridons, as it approaches the 
linea alba, and is the only muſcle 


that is cut in the operation of the 
bubonocele: it has a fine and thin 


membrane that cloſes exactly its 


ring or hole, through which the veſ- 8 


ſels paſs. 


Tranſorſales Neb, Theſe wt © 
cles run from the upper part of the 


upper lip to the ridge of the noſe. 
Tranſverſalis Anticus Primus: it 
is ſituated between the baſis of the 


os occipitis and the tranſverſe apo- 


phyſis of the firſt vertebra of the 
neck. | | 10 
Tranſverſalis Anticus Secundus, is 
fixed near the middle of the tranſ- 
verſe apophyſis of the ſecond verte- 
bra of the neck by one end. and b 
the other near the baſis of the firſt. 


Tranſverſalis Colli, is a part of the 


and muto, to change, hath been a. Tranſve/alis Dor. Some make 
term much uſed amongſt chemiſts three of this muſcle, viz. the Sacer, 
for the changing one metal into an- the Semi/pinatus, and Tranſver/alis 


other; but ſuch pretenſions are now Colli. It ariſeth from the os ſa- 


only laughed at. crum, and from all the tranſverſe 


Tranſpareny, from trans, through, proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, 


and appareo, to appear, is any thing back, and neck, except the two 
that 2 be ſeen through, which, firſt, "and is inſerted by ſo many 
probably, is becauſe the 


ly perpendicular to the 2 of ſpine obliquely backwards. 
their Res and ſo conlequently Tranſver/alis- Pedis, comes from 
do let the rays of light paſs freely the bone of the metatarſus, that ſuſ- 


through them without being re- tains the toe next the little toe, and | 
pathng acroſs the other bones, it is 


tracted. 8 
Tranſpiration, from trans, through, inſerted into the os ſeſamoides of 


and /piro, to breathe, the ſame as the great toe: its uſe is to bring all 


Perſpiration, which ſee. the toes cloſe to one another. 


\ Tranſverſalis Abdominis, is a muſ- 


from the extremities of 


% 


res of diſtinct tendons into all their ſupe- 
ſuch bodies are all right, and near- rior ſpines. It moves the whole 


Tranfverſalis Penis, ariſes from 

cle that lies under the obliqui, and the 4ſchium, juſt by the erectores, 

ariſes from the cartilago xiphoides, and runs obliquely to the upper” 
falſe part of the bulb of the urethra. It 
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wounds, inward 


, 


— 


helps to preſs the veins upon the 


back of the penis againſt the os pu- 


bis, which is the cauſe of erection. 
Tragſven ſalis Digitorum, Theſe 
muſcles belong to the firſt phalanges 
of the toes. 
© Tranſverſalis Urethre,. is a digaſ- 
tric muſcle ; its two extremities are 
8 in the branches of the oſſa pu- 
is. 
Tranfoerſo-S, pinalis, Colli, Dorh, 
and Lumbares, i. e. Multifidus Spine, 
Tranſverſus, i. e. Prenator. 
Tranfverſum KExternum Carpi Li- 
gamentum, is fixed in the extremity 
of the radius and the os orbicu- 
lare. 3 
Tranfoerſum internum Carpi, is an 
annular ligament. 


Trapa, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates two ſpecies. 
Trapezoides, (Oc, ] the ſecond bone 
in the ſecond row in the wriſt. 
Frapexium, is a ſpecies of qua- 
drangle, conſiſting of four unequal 
fides. Whence, | 


Trapezius, is a name given to the 


muſcle Cucultaris, (which ſee,) for 
its likewiſe in ſhape thereunto. 
Trapſtone. It is a black ſpecies 
of Petra Yulgaris, of a firm, com- 
pact, ſolid ſtructure, interſperſed 
with ſome ſhining granules; it is 
found in Sweden. Edwards. 
Traulotis, the P/ell:ſmus Ringens, 
_.» Traveller's Foy. See Fitis Alba. 
Traumatic, TPAUPLATIEOCS, from Tpav- 
parizw, wulnero, to wound, are ſuch 
medicines as are given in caſe of 
ores, or bruiſes, 
the fame as Vulnerary. 
Treacle-muſtard, Thlaſpi. | 
Frefoil, (Italian radiated,) a, ſpe- 
.cies of Medicago. 
Trefoil, ( Medigerrancau,] a ſpecies 
of Medicago. 


Trefoil, (Melilot,) a fpecies of 


Trifolium. 


 * Trefoil, (Shrubby moon,) à ſpecies 
1 4 2 
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Trefoil, (Heart.) See Medicagg 1 


arabica. ER Is 
Trefoil, (Bird's-foot.) See Lotus,” 
'T refed (Marh,) a ſpecies of Me, 
nlautlles. : ; 
Trefoil, Trifolium. 
T. emella, (Zelly.) 
Tremeia, \Star-jelly,) a genus in 
Linnzus's botany, of the order of 


Algas, or thongs. He enumerates 


eleven ſpecies, 


Tremella Auricula, Tew's-ear, or 


* 


eared-tremella, a ſpecies of 'Tremels 
la. : N 

Tremor, is an involuntary trem. 
bling of the nerves, like a palſy. 

7 repanatia, the operation of tre, 
panning. ! 7 

Trepanum, ura you, the trepan. It 
is an inſtrument like a joiner's 
whimble, uſed for ſawing out pieces 
of the ſkull, in order to elevate de- 


See Noſfoc. 


preſſions thereof, and other pur- 


paſes. The part called the Saw or 
Crown, is cylindrical, with teeth 
round its lower edge. | 

7 rephine, Fhis is an inſtrument 
uſed for the ſame purpoſes as the 


trepan, but preferable, becauſe of 


the great convenience of holding it, 

and leaning on one fide or other 

of the ſaw, as we find it neceſſary. 
Trewia, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. He enumerates but one ſpe: 
cies. 


Triandria, from Tens, tres, three, 
and ame, maritus, a huſband, Lin- 
næusꝰs third claſs, conſiſting of thoſe 
plants which produce. hermaphro- 
dite flowers, with thtee ſtamina. . 

Triangutaris Labii, called alſo De- 
preſſor Labii Supertoris, is a muſcle 
that ariſetn from the lower edge of 


the lower jaw, between the maſſeter 


and the quadratus, and aſcends by 
the angle of the mouth to the upper 


Jaw, 


Triangularis Pectoris, is a muſ- 


cle that ariſeth from the lower part 
of the inſide of the ſternum, and is 
0 inſertedh 


: 
as kk 


* 


trops. 


Prices Auris, i. e. Abductor Auris. heart, juſt at its juncture with the. 


fifth, ſixth, and ſometimes ſeventh, cies. 


true ribs: it helps to contraſt = Trichomanes, goldilocks, a genus 
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inſerted into the cartilages where. Frichilia, a genus in Linnams's © 


they join the bones of the fourth, botany. He euumerates three ſpe- 


the cavity of the breaſt in expira- in Linnzus's botany, in the order 


8 E _  Filices, or 'fern, He enumerates 
Triangileris, Vena, a name for 'thirtcen ſpecies. : EE 


the external jugular vein, where it, _ Jrichoma, the ſame as Pla 


paſſes through the triangularis muſ- Trichomanes, 
8 1 
Trianthema, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe- botan 
cies. cies. 
ribulus, valtrops, a genus in Lin- 


common maiden- 
hair, a ſpecies of .4/plenium. * 


y. He enumerates four ſpe- 


He enumerates four 


ſpecies. 
Tribulus Aquaticus, water - cal- 


Tricornes. So muſcles are called 


; which have three terminations. 
Trica Lumborum, a ſpecies of Pli- Tricuſpides, LV alvule, the name of 


ca Polonica. - three valves which are placed at the 


. Trichoftema, a genus in Linnæuss 


Trichyanthes, a genus in Linnæ- 
nus's botany, He enumerates four us's botany, 


Tricaudalis, i. e. Abduftor Auric, mouth of the right ventricle of the 


Triceps,. three-headed, is a muſ- auricle. | | | | 
cle that hath three originations, Tridax, Veracrucian ſtar-wort, a 


and alſo three inſertions, and may genus in Lianzus's botany. There 
be conveniently divided into three is but one ſpecies. 


muſcles. The firſt ariſes from the Jrientalis, chick-weed, winter- 


os pubis, and is inſerted into the green. There is but one ſpecies. 


linea aſpera of the *thigh-bone; Tr:ifolinm, trefoll, a genus in Lin- 
the ſecond ariſes from the lower naus's botany, He enumerates 
part of the os pubis, and is inſerted forty-fix ſpecies. 


about the middle of the linea aſ- Trigeminas Muſculus, i. e. Com © 


pera; the third arifes from the os plexps. 


pubis, where it joins the iſchium, Triglockin, a genus in Linneus's 


and is inſerted into the internal botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 


and lower apophyſes of the thigh- cies. 


bone. They pull the thigh-bone T/igonclla, ſenugreek, a genus in 


downwards, and turn it a little out- Linnæus's botany.. He enumerates 


wards. eleven Ipecies. 


Trichiafis, Tpryiaos, from deik, Trig ynia, from Tic, tres, three, 


hair, It is a preternatural direction and yur, Malter, a wonan, the third 


of the eye-laſhes towards the globe order of ſeveral claſſes in the Ein- 
of the eye; when there is a double næan ſyſtem ; it includes thoſe 
row of the eye· laſhes upon the inter- plants which in their fructiftiœation 


nal ſurface of the tye-lids, it is call- have three ſtyli, which are conſider- 
ed Diftechinſis. 


Trichiafis, rryzeos;, the inverſion male organs of generation. 


* 


cies, | » 


* 


ed in the Sexual Syſtem, as the fe- 


3E4 - Triling 


of the eye-laſhes ſo that they wrin= Trillium, a genus in Linnuss 
kle the eye and excite the inflam- botany, He enumerates three ſpe- | 


— 


1 


Fyilix, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


tany. There is but one ſpecies. 
Trine Dimension, or three-fold di- 

menſions, is length, breadth, and 

thickneſs. 8 | 


Trinitas, a name of the Trifelium, 
and for the Viola tricolor. 

Trivecia, from Tetis, tres, three, 
and dies, domus, a houſe, the third 
order in the claſs Polygamia of Lin- 


- NZUS$. 


7 rionum, a ſpecies of Hibiſcus. 


T ripteris, a genus in Lim@us's 
botany. He enumerates but one 


ſpecies. - 

T riorchis, a perſon with three te- 
ſticles; alſo a name for a ſpecies of 
Orchis. 

Trigteum, falſe ipecacuanha, a 
genus in Linnæus's botany. There 
are two ſpecies. 

Tripaſirum Apfellidis, a machine 
for reſtoring fractures and difloca- 


tions, ſo named becauſe it reſem- 
bled a machine invented by Apel- - 


lides and Archimedes, and becauſe 
it was worked with three cords, 
Triplaris, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 
Tripolium, a ſpecies of Meſemlry- 
ant le mum. ä 
Tripolium, ſea ſtar-wort, a ſpecies 


of After. | 
Tripoly, a ſpecies of non-efferve- 
ſcent, chalks. Edwards. 
Trigſacum, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He hath two ſpecies. 
Fripteris, a ſpecies of Valeriana. 
. Tr.quetra, Oſſa: they are alſo call- 


ed Vermiana, from Wormius, who 
firſt obſerved them. 


Triſmas, iges, from TiC, firi- 
deo, to gnaſt, the locked jaw, or te- 
tany of the muſcles that bring the 
lower jaw cloſe to the upper. Dr. 
Cullen hath placed this diſeaſe in 


the claſs Neureſes, and order Spaſini; 
he then ranked it as a different ge- 
nus, but now conſiders it as a va- 

nety-of th? Tetanus; he defines it 
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T R 
to be a ſpaſtic rigidity of the lower 

jaw. KS, 

Triſmus Naſcentium, commonly, 
but im 
of the Faw. It is a tetanic complaint 
which attacks infants in the courſe 
of the ſecond week after their birth. 

Its chief ſymptom is a locked-jaw, 

but the diſorder does not appear to 
differ from the Tetanus, which fee. 
It is generally fatal in two or three 
days; and is never expected after 
the child is a fortnight-old. 

Triſſago, i. e. Chamadrys; alſo 
Scordium. 

Tritæoplya, xpiralepvnc, from xpi- 
Jag, tertiau, and _Puw, of a like na- 
ture, or original. It is an epithet of 
a fever much of a nature with a 
tertian, and taking its riſe from it. 
Some call it a Continued Tertian. It 
is remittent or intermittent. 

T rit&ophya Cauſus, the Cauſus of 
ee 

ritæus, eros; the ſame as Tri- 
teophya. 

Triticum, wheat, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. Of ſpecies he enu- 
merates fourteen. The college have 
retained the Triticum hybernum in 
their Pharmacopœia; its farina or 
meal, and ſtarch, are in uſe. The 
latter is uſed in the Mucilago Amy- 
li: Pulvis e Tragacantha Compo- 
ſitus: Trochiſci Amyli: formerly 
called Troch. Bechic. Alb. 

Tritoricum, à glaſs for ſeparating 
the oil from the water, which is ob- 


tained by diſtilling ; ic is alſo called 


a Separatory Ny 45 
Trituration, from tero, to wear, Or 
grind, is reducing any ſubſtances to - 
wder, upon a ſtone with a mul- 
er, as colours are ground: it is alſo 
called Levigation. See Diſpen/a- 


e. 


ITriumfetta, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates four ſpe- 
cies. | | 
Trixago, a ſpecies of 'Rhinanthus. 
| Troclanter, 


perly, called the Falling 


, : 


Trechanter, vpoxarrrp, called alſo 
Rotator. There is the major and 
minor, or 
two apophyſes in the upper part of 
the thigh-· bone, in which the tendons 
of many muſcles are terminated. 

Trocllar, the name of an inſtru- 
ment uſed to diſcharge the water 
with, in an aſcites. 


Trochiſci, T(9X40%01, troches 1 


form of medicine to hold in the 
mouth, to diſſolve, as lozenges, or 
for the preſervation of ſpecies that 
would otherwiſe decay. 

Trochlea, rexdua, a pulley, which 
is accounted one of the mechani- 
n Hence, 


roclileares, is a name given to the 


oblique muſcle of the eye, becauſe 
they pull the eye obliquely upwards 
or downwards, as if turned like a 
pulley. And, Su 


Trochloides, is a particular kind 


of articulation, moſt remarkable in 
the firſt and ſecond vertebræ of the 
neck. 


nus in Linnæus botany. He enu- 
merates two ſpecies. 

Tropæolum, creſs, or naſturtium, 
a genus in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates four ſpecies. 

Trophis, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Trepici Morbi, are ſuch diſeaſes as 
are moſt frequent under or near the 
tropics. . 

True-love, See Paris. 

Truffles. See Tuber. 

Trumpet-tree, See Cecropia. 

' Trumpet-flower. See Bignenia. 

Truncus, is the main ſtem or body 
of any thing, in diſtinction to limbs 
or branches, which ſpring there- 
from. A trunk in the Linnæan ſyſ- 
tem, is that part which produces 
the leaves and fructification, and is 
of ſeven kinds, viz. 1. Caulis, or 
ſtem. 2. Calmus, a firaw, the ſtem 
or trunk of graſs, 3. Scapus, a all. 


5, 
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ater and leſſer: they are 


TU 
4. Pedunculus, Peduncle, or foot-ſtalk- _ 
of a flower, being a partial trunk 
which raiſes the fructification but 
not the leaves. 5. Petiolus, a Pe- 
tiole or foot-ſtalk of a leaf, 6. Frons, 
a ſpecies of trunk, compoſed of a 
branch and leaf blended together, as 
in palms and ferns. 7. Stipes, the 
baſe of a frons. Former botanitts ; 
plied the word Truncus to trees only. 
T/iampacu, a ſpecies of Michelia. 
Tuba Ariſtotelica, i. e. Tuba Eu- 


flachiana, 


Tuba Euftachiana : it was firſt diſ- 
covered by Alcmzon, a diſciple of 
Pythagoras : he called it the Audi- 
tory e Euſtachius claims the 
firſt diſcovery, and from him it hath 
its preſent name, 3 2 
Tube Fallopianæ : they begin at 
the uterus, and terminate at the o- 
varia. Fallopius diſcovered them. 
Tube noous Valſaluæ Muſe, i. e. 
Palato-ſalping us. | 

Tubera, tumors of the ſolid parts 


| not dropſical, as hardened glands, . 
Trollins, globe - ranunculus, a ge- & | 5 


8 
Tuber, ſolid puff-balls, or truffles, 
a ſpecies of Lycoperdon. | 
uberaria, a ſpecies of Ciftus. _ 
Iuberculæ, tubercles, are little tu- 
mors that ſuppurate, and diſcharge 
pus, often found in the lungs. See 
Vomica. | I 35 
Tuberculum Loweri., See Cor. 
Twberoſe, polianthes. 1 
Tuberous, is a term applied to ſuch 


roots as are knobby, from tuber, ſig- 


nifying ſtrictly a truſte, or a ſubter- 
raneous muſhroom, which ſuch 
roots reſemble. © | 
Tullagia, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. There are two ſpecies. 
Tulipa, traip, a genus in Linne- 
us's botany. He enumerates four 
ſpecies ; the varieties are numerous. 
Tulip-tree, (Leaurel-leaved.) See 
Magnolia, | 5 | 
_ Tulip-tree. See Tulipifera. : 
Tulip, (Aſricau.) See Hemanthus. 
= | 7. uligi ; 
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Tulipifera, Virginian tulip- tree, a 

ſpecies of Liriodendrum. _ 
Tumidi, diſeaſes that enlarge the 

bdady, or parts thereof. 


* 


Tumor, a ſwelling, expreſſes every 


Kind of preternatural riſing on the 
body, and is diverſified and diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſubordinate ſpecies by 
the particular circumſtances. or ac- 
Cidents attending them. 
Tu, a ſpecies of Cactus. 

_ * Tunica Albaginea, the white mem- 
brane. See Generation, Parts of, 
Proper to Men. h 

Tunica Cornea. See Cornea. 
Tunica Retiformis, the net-like 
membrane. See Amphibleſtroides. 

Tunica Vaginalis. See Generation, 

(Parts ef, proper to Women.) 

Tiunſtatet, are ſalts formed by the 

tunſtic acid, with the different al- 


— 


there are twenty-four ſpecies enu- 


Nat. Hiſt. and Chem, 
» Tupelo-tree, Ny/a. 
> * Trrbinata, Ofja. See Ethmoides Os, 
; and Spongro/a, Oſſa. 
: FTurbinatum, the pineal gland. 
>, _ Turbo, ſigniſies the covering which 
| ſome countries wear upon their 
1 heads, of a conic figure. 
7 in natural philoſophy. | 
: © Turbinated, is applied-to the parts 
olf plants, and many other things 
; that have a reſemblance to the tur- 
ban, in ſhape, or are of a conical 
figure. 
* Turbith, a ſpecies of Se/cli. 
Turbith. See Turpethum Album.” 
Turcica, Sella, ie. Sphenoidalis Sella. 
Turgeſcence, is any over-fulneſs or 
Prellingg | 
Turienes, are the firſt young ten- 


4 


. 


der ſhoots which plants do annually. 


i put forth. 72 8 

5 f Turkey Feather, See Fucus Pavo- 

nuit. a | | 
Turkey Stone, a variety of the 


3 8 white pecies of the Petra Vi uigaris,. 


3 | __ kaline, earthy, and metallic baſes; 


merated in M. Fourcroy's Elem. of 


Whence,. 


* 


* 
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It is of a very firm and compact tex- 
ture, and capable of a tolerable po- 
liſh. Edwards, WT: : 

Furmerick. See Curcuma. 

Turnep. See Rapa. . 

Turnera, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. He ennmerates five ſpecies. 

Turpetlium Album, turbith, a ſpe- 
cies of Convolvulus. 

Turpethum. Minerals, i. e. Mer. 
Emetic. Flav. . 
Turpentine-tree. See Piftachia, and 

Terebinthus. | 

Purnfol. See Heliotropium. ' 

{urrea, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Turrita, a ſpecies of Aradis. 

- Turritis, Tower-muſtard, a genus 
in Linnzus's botany, He enume- 
rates three ſpecies. | 

Turunda, and, 

Turundula, ſignify a tent for a 
wound, or any thing to be thruſt 
into an orifice or capacity. __ 

Tyffilago, colt's-foot, a genus in 


 Linn&eus's botany. He enumerates 


twelve ſpecies. The college have 
introduced the herb of the 7u/ilags 
Farfara Linn, into their Pharma- 
copœia. 

Tit, a cough, proceeds from 
various cauſes, and is therefore as 
variouſly to be treated. 

Tiis Epidemica. See Tufluenza, 

Tuffis Convulſiva, 1. e. Pertuſſis. 

Tuffis Ferina, 1. e. Pertuſſcs. 

Tutia, tutty, It is an argillace. 
ous ore of zinc, found in Perſia. 

Tutſan, (Canadian Spreading.) See 
Aſcyron. . 

Tutſan, (Upright) Audroſæmum. 

Tuyblade, Ophrys. . 

Tylofrs, ru. So the Ophthal- 
mia Trachoma, Sauvage, is called 


when it is callous. 


Tympanites, xuumanrue, from Tvy + 
meant, 19 ſound like a drum, is that 
particular fort of dropſy that ſwells 
the belly up like a drum, and is 
often cured by tapping ; from _. 

| : + Tyme 


Tympanum, Pon TA, a drum ; 


which is from its reſemblance there. 
unto, applied to a 


pr the ear. 
Typha, cat's-tail, or reed-mace, 
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- Typhus Caftrenſis, the camp-fe 3 
e wh 


hus. x 


Belus IRerodes. See Bilinfus, Arg) 


a genus in Linnæus's botany. - He dens Feb 
enumerates two | 


ſpecies. 
Typiodes, 9 a kind of ar- 
dent fever, ſuch as is uſually at- 
tendant on ery ſipelas of any of the 


viſcera. 


Typhomania, N In Ga- 
len's Exegefis, it is ſaid to be a diſor- 


der complicated of a pleuriſy and 


lethargy. Though the patient is 


delirious, he yet labours under a 


ſleepy coma. Dr. Cullen thinks it 


js a ſymptomatic kind of apoplexy. 


J, lonia, 1. e. 1 yphomania. ZE 
5 Carcerum, jail- fever; it is 


pne of the ſeverer kinds of typhus, 


LCER. It is a genus in 
Dr. Cullen's Næſeleg y, in the 
claſs Locales, and order Dyalyſes. 
He defines it to be a purulent or 


ichorous ſolution of continuity in a 
ſoft part. 


Ulcer, Depaſcent, i, e. 
Exedens. 

Ulcer, Phagedenic, i, e. Herpes 
Exedens. | 


Mr. Pell, in his Surgery, divides 


ulcers into two claſſes, viz. local, and 
conflitiitional, The ſpecies belong- 


ing to the firſt claſs are, ö 


- 
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The ſimple purulent z/cer, 

The ſimple vitiated ulcer, 

The fungous ulcer, 5 

The ſinous ulcer, 

The callous acer, 

The carious ulcer, 

The cancerous cer, 
The cutaneous acer. 
Of the ſecond claſs are, the vene- 
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Herpes diſcontihuity, of texture. Fs 


1 2 
bie, Tv®oc, the nervous fever, | 
ypolites, 1. e. Typolithus. 7 
Typolites, from Turn, type, and 
Nag, fone. In natural hiſtory, this 
name is given to ſtones or foſſils, on 
which are impreſſed the figures of 
various animals and vegetables. 
Typus, rumog, is the conſtant order 
obſerved by a fever, in its intention 


and remiſhon, ſignifying the ſame” " 3 


with period, or circuit. 5 
» Tyrofis, from ven, cheeſe, a co- 
agulating or curdling of milk in 
the ſtomach, after ch manner of 
aer = 


by 1 
— - 
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lous ulcer, ulcers in the tonſils, ulcert 


in the womb. e 
Ulceroſa, i. e. Gutta Roſacea, © 
Ulcus, «x, is a preternatural dif. 

charge of matter of various kinds 

from any part, from a ſolution or 


- 


ex, turze, whins, gorſe, a ge- 


nus in Linnzus's botany. He enu- 


merates two ſpecies. _ „ 
| Uliginoſum, great bilberry-buſh, | 
a ſpecies of Vaccinium. 3 
Ulmaria, called alſo Regina Pra- 
ti, queen of the meadow, and mea» 
dow-ſ{weet, Spiræa Ulmarie Linn. 
 Ulmas, the elm-tree, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
three ſpecies. The college have in- 


troduced the inner bark of the U. 


mus campeſtris, Linn. into their Phar? 
macopœia; a decoction of it, de- 


cCoctum ulmi, is directed. 


Dina, called alſo ſometimes Fe 


real, the ſcorbutic, and the ferophu- cile Majus, and Cubitus Is A long 


the ſeverer kinds. of 2 3 


and hard bone, with a cavity in its 


middle; it lies on the inſide of the 


fore · arm, reaching from the el- 


bo to the wriſt. It is big at its 


upper end, and grows ſmaller to its 
lower end. At its upper it has two 
proceſſes, which are received into 
the fore and hind ſinuſes of the ex- 
tremity of the humerus. The fore- 


"- Moſt proceſs is ſmall and ſhort, 


The hindmoſt, called OANEXpRIVO% is 
bigger and longer: it ſtays the fore- 
arm when it comes to a ſtraight 
line with the arm. Betwixt theſe 
'proceſſes, it has a ſemi-circular fi- 
nus, which receives the inner pro- 
tuberance of the lower end of the 
humerus, upon which we bend and 
extend our fore-arm. And alon 
the middle of that there runs a ſmall 
ridge, by which this bone 1s arti- 
- culated to the humerus by gingly- 
mus. Had the articulation here 
been an arthrodia, the joint muſt 
have been much weaker, but the 
hand could have received no more 
motion from it than it has now 
from the ſhoulder. 

The inſide of this upper end has 
a ſmall ſinus, which receives the 
circumference, of the round head 
of the radius. Its lower extre- 
mity, which is round and ſmall, is 
received into a finus in the lower 
end of the radius; and upon this 
extremity zt has a ſhort and ſmall 


.._ © proceſs, from which the ligaments, 
Which tie it to the bones of the 


wriſt, ariſe. This proceſs ſerves to 
Ekeep the bones of the wriſt in their 
Place. | | 

* Ulnaris, Arteria, i. e. Cubitalis Ar- 
_geria. g 

Dharis Externus. i. e. Extenſor 
Carpi Radi alis. 

Ulnaris Gracilis, i. e. Palmaris 


Longus. 


Maris, the nerve ſo called. See 
| Cervicales. | 

Tin, ede, plu. a, the gums. 

_ © Pvllux ſays the fleſh on the cutſide 
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the teeth is called Ja, and on the 
inſide Enula. 

 Ultramentum, ultra- marine. See 
Lazuli Lapis. 

Diva, laver, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany, of the order of Alpgas, or 
thongs. He enumerates fourteen 
ſpecies. 

Umbilicalis,' Arteria. It is a conti- 
nuation of the ypoga/iric Artery, 
which ſee. 

Unbilicalia, Vaſa, umbilical vel. 
fels. There are four ligamentary 
veſſels called by this name. 

Unbilicus, is propertly the navel, 
which is a collection of veſſels 
wrapped up in a production of the 
chorion and amnion, which is ge- 
nerally about, a foot and a half 
long, that the motion of the fœtus 
might not pull the placenta from the 
womb. tt 

Umbilical Region. Tt begins in 
adults above two fingers breadth a- 
bove the navel, at a tranſverſe-line, 
ſuppoſed to be drawn between the 
aft falſe ribs on each fide, and ends 
below the navel, at another tranſ- 
verſe line, ſuppoſed to be drawn pa- 
rallel to the former, between the 
two criſtz of the oſſa ilium. This 
region is divided into three parts: 
one middle, which is properly the 
umbilical, and two lateral, called 
Ilia, or the flanks; and they com- 
prehend the ſpace between the falſe 
ribs and the upper part of os ilium 
on each ſide. Winſlow. 

- Umbilicus, penny-wort (wall,) a_ 


ſpecies of Cotyledon. 


Umnbella, an umbel, in Botany, is 
formed by the peduncles or flower- 
ſtems ariſing from one common 
centre, in the form of an umbrella, 
and this is called an Univerſal Um- 
bel, (umbella univerſalis.) When 
an univerſal umbel ſuſtains other 
leſs umbels, each of theſe leſs um- 
bels, is called a Partial Umbel, (um- 
bella partialis.) . 
Ubelliferous 


Plants, are thoſe 
| _ Whoſe 


UR 
whoſe flowers are diſpoſed in um- 
bels, as in fennel, hemlock, and 
numerous other inſtances. 
Unbrella- hee, a ſpecies of Mag- 
nolia. 
Uva Criſpa, a ſpecies of Ribes. 
Unciforme, Os, the fourth bone of 
the ſecond row in the wriſt. | 
Unedo, common ſtrawberry- tree, 
a ſpecies of Arbutus. 1 
Unguentaria, the nutmeg. 
Unguentum, an ointment, 
Unguis Cati, a ſpecies of Mimoſa. 
Unguis, a Nail, which ſee. 
Unguis Os. See Maxilia Superior. 
Unguis Cati, a ſpecies of Bigno- 
nia. 
Unguis, alſo called Pterygion : it 
is a collection of matter in the pu- 
pil of the eye, of the ſhape of a 
man's nail, whence its name; it is 
a kind of Phly4zna, which ſee. 
Ungnis, So the ancients called 
that fort of articulation which we, 
term Sutzre. 
Unguis Odoratus, ſweet-hoof. See 
Blatta Byxantia. 
Unguis, in Botany, it is the baſe 
of the petal whereby it is fixed to 
the receptacle in ſuch flowers as 
conſiſt of more petals than one, as 
in roſes, &c. | 
Ungula ; it is that diſorder in the 
eye, called Unguis, + 
Uniform Motion. See Equable Mo- 
tion. 


Unio, a pearl. S2e Margarita. 


Uniola, a genus in Linneus's bo- 


tany. There are four ſpecies. * 
_ a genus in Linnæus's bo- 

tany. He enumerates but one ſpe- 

cies. | 

Uuxxia, 2 genus in Linnęus's bo- 
tany. He hath but one ſpecies. 

Up/iloides, i. e. Os Hyoides, 

_ © Urachus. See Fatuss 

Uredo, an itch, a burning of the 

- ſkin; alſo the acute nettle-raſh. 

Urena, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 


any. There are ſix ſpecles. 


(. %% JT 


© Urent, any thing that is hot and' _ 


N Sau vage. N 


vage. 


- 
* 


. 


burning, from ura, to burn. . 
Ureters, epnT npes, are two lon, gn | 


ſmall canals, which come-from the © 


baſon of the kidnies, one on each 
fide ; they lie between the doubling 
of the peritonæum, and deſcending 
in the form of an /½ they pierce the 


bladder near its neck, where they ' 
run firſt ſome ſpace betwixt its 


coats, and then they open in its 


cavity. They are compoſed of three 
coats: the firſt is from the per- 


tonzeum ; the ſecond is made of 
ſmall oblique muſcular fibres; and 
the third, which is very ſenſible, 
has ſeveral ſmall, glands, which ſe- 


parate a ſlimy liquor to defend it 


ET the acrimony of the urine. 
he neighbouring parts furniſh them 
with blood-veſſels, and their nerves 


come from the intercoftals, and 
from the vertebræ of the loins. 


Their cavity is ſometimes contract- 


4 
* 


* 


ed in three or four places, eſpecially x 


towards the bladder. Such as are 
ſubject to the gravel, and given 


to exceſſive drinking, have then 


ſometimes ſo much dilated, that one 


may put the end of one's little fins - 


ger into them. Their uſe is to caps © 


rv the urine from the kidnies to the 


bladder; and their obſtruction cauſes 
a ſuppreſſion of urine. 

Ureteritica, (1/churia,) 
fion of urine from inflammation of - 
the ureters. Sauvage. 


Ureterolithica, (1/churia,) ſuppreſ- 8 


ſion of urine from calculi in the ure - 
ters. Sauvage. 


_ 


Ureterothromboides, ſuppreſſion of by 


urine, from clotted blood 1a the ure- 
ters. Sauvage, | 


urine from mucus .in the ureters. 


Urecteropyica, ſuppreſſion 
from pus in the ureters. 


Uretereſiomatica, ſuppreſſion of 


ſuppref- 


of urine / 
Sau- 


urme 


* 


Ureterophlegmatica, ſuppreſſion of 5 Je 
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urine from obſtruction in the lower 


orifice of the ureter. Sauvage. 
 Urethrophymenodes, a ſuppreſſion of 
urine from a membrane rendering 
the urethra imperforate. Sauvage. 
Urethrolith.ca, a ſuppreſſion of 
urine from a ſtone obſtructing the 
urethra. Sauvage. 


Urethrophiegmatica, a ſuppreſſion 


| 3 from mucus obſtructing 


urine. Sauvage. 


Un ethrothrombuides, a ſypreſſion of 
amine from coagulated bwod in the 
urethra. Sau vage. 


OS 


» Urethropyica, a ſuppreſſion of u- 


ine from pus obſtructing the ure- 


thra. Sau vage. 


UrethreImintica, a ſuppreſſion of 
urine from worms my the urethra. 
Sauvage. 


Urethritica, a ſuppreſſion of urine 


from inflammation in the urethra. 


Sauvage. 


Ureilra, vprbpa, is a pipe along 


"the under ſide of the corpora ca- 


vernoſa, which is about 12 or 13 


Inches long, beginning at the neck 


of the bladder, from which it re- 
ceives the urine; and bending to 


te lower part of the os pubis, it 


turns up to the roots of the corpora 


cavernoſa; and is continued to the 


end of the yard. The ſides of this 


| Pipe are compoſed of two mem- 


* 8 thus. 


es, and a middle ſpungy ſub- 
ſtance like that of the corpora ca- 
vernoſa, except at the end which 
Joins the neck of the bladder, where 
the diſtance between the membrane 
is ſmall, and filled up with a thin 
and red glandulous fubſtance, whoſe 


"excretory ducts piercing the inner 


membrane, pour into the pipe a 


mucilaginous liquor. See Genera- 
tion, Parts , prof er to Men. 


Urinaria, a ſpecies of Phyllan- 
» Urnwort. See ein i 


Urine, is that part of the blood 


t paſſes we by * kidnies. And, 


Urinous, is any thing reſembling 
urine, in its moſt ſenſible qualitics, 
as ſaltneſs, ſmell, &c. ' 

Urinaria, Fi Pula, the ſame as Ure- 
ra, ſo called from the office to 
convey the urine. 

or, heas, the urine paſſing flom 
the urethra through ſome erofion 
in the perinæum. 

Urtica, nettle, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany, He enumerates 
twenty-eight ſpecies. The college 
have introduced the leaves of th 
herb Urtica dioica, Linn. into their 
Pharmacopceia. 

Urtica Marina, ſea-blubber. 

Urticaria, the acute nettle-raſh, 

Urticata, 1, e. Urticaria. 

Urucu, i. e. Bixa Orellana, Linn. 

Utereria, uterine or hyſteric me- 


dicines: theſe are of three ' ſorts, 
viz. Emmenagoga, Ariftolochia, and 


Echelica. 


eri Hemerhagia, exceſſive 
menſes. 

.Uterus, the womb. See 8 
Op Kart of, proper to Women. 

ricularia, bladder wort, or 
hooded milfoil, a genus in Linnæ- 
us's botany. Ile enumerates nine 
ſpecies. 3 

Utriculus, the uterus. 

Utriform:s, abſceſſes, 1 i. e. Oedle · 
mo ſarcoma. 

Uwza Paſſa, a grape dried in the 
ſun, the fruit of the Yitis vinifera, 
Linn. 

Uvaria, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates two ſpe- 
cles. 

- Uvaria, a ſpecies of Aletris. 

Urvatio, i. e. Staphyloma, 

Ura Ur, bear's-grape, a (ſeries 
of Arbutus, The college bave in- 
troduced the leaves of this plant in- 
to their Pharmacopceia. 

_  Uvea Membrana, and, 

Uvea Tunica. See Eye. 

rea. 80 the Poſterior Lamina 
of the iris has been called. * 

| ca 


ff 


call the choroides by the name of 
Uvea, and the coloured part..they 
call lr;s. The ancients, (who 
chiefly diſſected animals,) called it 
' Uvea, from its refembling an un- 
' ripe grape, in grazing animals. 

Uvedalia, a ſpecies of Polymnia. 


V 9 4 0 9 
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NAccCARIA, i. e. Uva U,. 
PViaccinium, whorile-berry, a 
genus in Linnzus's botany. He 
Enumerates fifteen ſpecies. | 
Vacuum, See Laws of Nature, 
under the word Narure, | 
Vaga, an erratic kind of inter- 


mitting fever, returning at more 


than ten days from each fit. | 
Vagina. It is a name given to 
other parts of the body, as to the 


capſula gliſſoni, which is called 


FVagina Portæ; a coat of the teſtes 
ts called Vaginalis Tunica. (See Je- 
es.) And this name is given alſo to 
a coat of the eſophagus, and of the 
ſpinal marrow. | 

Vagina. See Generation, (Parts 

proper to Women.) 
of r Hepati« a, theſame as Cap- 
fula Communis, which ſee. And, 

V aginalis, Tunica, the ſame as Ely- 
troides, which fee under Generction, 
(Parts of, proper to l omen.) The 
forementioned parts are all diſtin- 
guiſhed by this name from their 


Mage: | 
Vallia, à genus in Linnæus's 


botany, of which there is one ſpe- 
cies. | 
Valantia, mug- weed, or croſs- 
Wort, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates eight ſpecies. 
Valeriana, valerian, a genus in 


1 


. - 
= 


1 1 a \ | * 0  48- 
Us aria, a genus in Linnæus's 


botany. He enumerates five ſpe- 
cles. | | Oy 


Ueula ; it is alfo called $iow-and _ 


Gargareon : it hangs from the mid- 


dle of the Pala:um Molle down into. © 3 


the throat, acting as a valve. 


Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 


twenty-one . ſpecies. The college 


have retained the root of the Yatert- | 


ana officinalis Linn- in their Phar- 
macopœia; two tinctures of it are 


directed, viz. Tinctura Valerian, 


and Tinctura Valerian Volatilis,. 


Valerian, (Garden,) Phu, 
Valerian, Faleriaua. 1 
Valerian, (Greek.) See Poleme- 


nium. 


[ aletudinarian, is uſed for a fickly - © 


perſon, or one always anxious about 
his health; becauſe, | 


Valetudo, fignifies ſtrictly health; 


but is ſometimes alſo uſed for a dis 


ſtempered habit. | Fr. * 
Fal us, bow -legged. 5 
Falka, a genus in Linneus's 


botany. There is but one ſpe- 
cies, „ 
Halliſneria, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany. There is one ſpecies. 
Vailum, the eye brow ; alſo a ſpe- 
cies of bandage. | 


F alva, from valve, folding -doors, 4 


a valve. | ng 

Valves, are little thin membranes 
in the veſſels, as it were, like fold - 
ing doors, to prevent a reflux of 


any fluid by the fame canal. They 


have different names according to 
the diverſity of their ſhapes, as hg 
moides, ſemilunares, ; &e. 


. 
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Falvule Conniventes, See Inte/- 
tines. . 

Valoular Iymphatic veſſelt. The 
lymphatic ſyſtem in moſt animals, 
but particularly in man and qua- 
drupeds, is full of valves. Theſe 
valves are much more frequent than 
in the common veins, and hence 
the hymplatics have ſometimes been 
diſtinguiſhed by this name. 

Faloula Palati, i. e. Palatum 


Alle. 


— 


* 


— 


Falvoulus, i. e. Iliac Paſſion. 
- Fandellia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He hath but one ſpecies, 

Fanilla, a ſpecies of Epidendrum. 

Fapours, In a medical ſenſe, it 
generally ſignifies the ſame as the 
Hypochondriac. and Hyſteric Aﬀec- 
tions: it is alſo called Low Spirits. 
Dr. Cullen ſays, in his account of 
the hypochrondriac diſeaſe, that, in 
certain perſons there is a ſtate of 
mind diſtinguiſhed by a concurrence 
of the following circumſtances : a 
languor, liſtleſſneſs, or want of re- 
ſolution and activity, with reſpect to 
all undertakings; a diſpoſition to 
ſeriouſneſs, ſadneſs, and timidity; 
as to all future events, an apprehen- 
ſion of the worſt, or moſt unhappy 
ſtate of them, and therefore, often 
upon flight ground an apprehenſion 
oo —4 evil. Such 4 are 
particularly attentive to the ſtate 
of their own health, to every 
the ſmalleſt change of feeling in 
their - bodies: and, from any un- 
ſual feeling, perhaps of the ſlighteſt 
kind, they apprehend great danger, 


and even death itſelf. In reſpect to 


all theſe feelings and fears, there 


is commonly the moſt obſtinate be- 


" 


lief and perſuaſion. Cullen's 
Lines, vol. iii. 

Vapours, in a medical ſenſe, ſig- 
nifies prey much the ſame Sy - 
feerical Affection, which ſee; but 
in phyſics, any watery exhalations, 


Fir 


On which ſubject Dr, Halley hath 


„ 
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ſhewn, that if an atom of water 
be expanded into a ſhell or bubble, 
whoſe diameter ſhall be ten times 
as great as before, ſuch an atom 
will be ſpecifically lighter than air, 
and will rife ſo long as that ſtatus, 
or warm ſpirit, which firſt ſeparated 
it from the | maſs of water, ſhall 
continue to diſtend it to the ſame 
degree, But then that warmth de- 
clining, and the air growing cooler, 
and withal ſpecifically lighter, theſe 
vapours will ſtop at a certain region 
of the air, or elſe deſcend. | 
If therefore it ſhould be ſuppoſed, 
that the whole earth were covered 
with water, and that the fun, as 
now, ſhould make his diurnal courſe 
round it, this learned perſon thinks 
that the air would be impregnated 
with a certain quantity of aqueous 
va pours, Which it would retain in 
it like ſalts diſſolved in water; and 
that the ſun in the day-time warm 
ing this air, that part of the at- 
moſphere would ſuſtain a greater 
proportion of vapours (as warm wa» 
ter will hold more ſalts diſſolved in 
it than cold,) which on the abſence 
of the vapours at nigut would be 
diſcharged in dews. 


And in this caſe he concludes, © - 


there could be no diverſity of wea- 
ther, other than periodically every 
year alike; the mixture of all ter- 
reſtrious, ſaline, and heterogeneↄus 
vapeurs being here excluded: which 
he judges to be, when variouſly 
compounded and driven by Winds, 
the cauſes of thoſe various ſeaſons ' 
and changes of weather wlich we. 

now ind.;- . * : 
But if inſtead of ancarth covered 
all over with water, you ſuppoſe 
the ſea interſperſed about wide and 
ſpacious tracts of lands, and alſo 
divided by high ridges of mountains, 
ſuch as the Pyrenean, the Alps, and 
the Appennine, in Europe ; Tau- 
rus, Caucaſus, Imaus, &c, in Aſia; 
Mount 


"A 
Mount Atlas, and the Mountains of 
the Moon in Africa; and the Andes, 
and Apalachean Mountains in Ame- 
rica: each of which far ſurpaſſes 
the uſual height to which the aque- 
ous vapour of themſelves aſcend, 
and on the tops of which the air 
is ſo cold and rarefied, as to retain 
but a ſmall part of thoſe vapours 
which are 'brought hither by the 
winds. _' i 

The Wporrs therefore thus raiſed 
from the ſea, and by the winds 


carried over the low lands to thoſe, 


ridges of mountains, are there 
compelled by the ſtream” of the air 
to mount with it up to their tops, 
where the water preſently precipi- 
tates, gleeting down by the cran- 
nies of the ſtones ; and part of the 
vapour entering into -the caverns 
of the hills, the water thereo* ga- 
thers, as in an alembic, in the ba- 
ſons of ſtone; and 'theſe being 
once full, the ov 
ter runs down at the loweſt place 
of the baſon, and breaking out by 
the ſides of the hills, forms ſingle 
png; many of which running 

own by the valleys, between the 
ridges of the hills, and, after unit- 
Ing, form little rivulets or brooks ; 


and many of theſe meeting again, 


in a common channel, form 

rivers. . 

*  Yaticella, chiken-pox. | 
 *Parici-formes, Paraſtate: they are 
continous to the Epididymides, and 

are ſo called, becauſe hay are vel- 
ſels which appear full of flexures 
and contortions like the varices: 

VFaricocele, is a varicoſe diſtenſion 
of the veins of the ſcrotum. - 

Varicoſum, Corpus, the ſame as Cor- 
pus Pyramidale, which ſee. 

Viaricula, a diminitive of varix. 

Parietas, variety, the fourth ſub- 
diviſion in the Linnzan ſyſtem : it 
comprehends thevarious appearances 
obſervable in plants produced from 


lus of the wa- 


* 


\ _ 


. . 
the ſame kind of ſeed. The eus 


of this variety are the differences of 


climate, ſituation, or ſoil; and the 
mode of their appearance is either 


in magnitude, plenitude, ſhape, co- 
lour, taſte, or ſmell. Wl 
Variolæ, the ſmall-pox, a diſtem- 


per well known, and to be ſo vari- 
ouſly diverſified, that it requires a 


great variety in the method of ma- 
nagement. 

Variolæ 
ſmall- pox. 

Variolæ 
ſmall- pox. ; F486 
Hariolæ Lymphatice, i. e. Far 


Japanicæ the 'confluent 


cel 


Varicum, (Ot, ) the Os Cubrides, 8 
Varix, is a little dilatation in the 


veins, where the blood turns in a 
kind of eddy, and makes a knot 


upon the part... 
Varniſh tree. See Vernix. 


Varronia, a genus in Linneus's 


botany, He enumerates fix ſpe- 
cies. OED 5 
Varut, a pimple, Drs Cullen 
places this as a variety of \Phlozofs 
Phlegmone. - | | 
Vaſa Brevia. 


ria, * 


chord. 5 
Vat Breve, is a ſhort vein 


paſſing 


from the ſtomach to the ſpleen. 


F accarin, a ſpecies of Saponaria. 


Vaſa, is applied to all the parts 


of the body having any reſemblance 
to veſſels which are, according to 
the parts or offices, diſtinguiſhed 
into Deferentia, Præparantia, Lats 
tea, Seminalia, &c. | 
- Vaſa, in Botany; vegetables are 
compoſed of at leaſt three ſpecies 


of veſſels, viz. Jaſa Succof#, which 
convey their juices; Uriculi, which 


preſerve them; and Trachez, which 
ee the air, like the lungs of ani - 
mais. vj 


V afcaliferms, are ſuch plants as 


Diſcrete, the diſtin - 


See Splenica Ass 
Vaſa Præparantia, the ſpermatic* | Fa 
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Rave a peculiar veſſel to contain the 

Faftus. The muſcles thus named, 
have their appellation from their 
being the two biggeſt and thickeſt 
belonging to the leg, or tibia. 

Vaſiut Externas, is a muſcle that 
comes from the root of the t 

trochanter, and part of the — 
aſpera. And, | 
Vaſtus Internus, ariſes from the 
root of the leſſer trochanter. They 
both help to extend the leg. 
Viateria, a genus in Linnzus's 
botany, of which there is one ſpe- 
. 
Patica, a genus in Linnæus's be- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. 

Fe egetables,, are natural bodies, 
having organiſed parts, but with- 
out ſenſation. #egetables, in the 
Linnæan ſyſtem, are divided into 
the ſeven families or tribes. fol- 
— lowing, viz. 1. Fungi, muſhrooms. 

2. Algæ, flags, whoſe roots, leaf, 
and ſtem are all in one. 3. Miſci, 
moſſes, whoſe antheræ have no ſila- 
ments, and are placed at a diſtance 
from the female flower, and whoſe 
ſeeds alſo. want their proper tunic 
and cotyledons. 4. Tilices, ferns, 
whoſe fructification is on the back 
of the leaves. 5. Gramine, gralles, 
which bave ſimple leaves, a jointed 
culm or ſtem, a. glumoſe calyx, and 
. a ſingle ſeed. 6. Palmæ, palms, 
which bave ſimple ſtems that are 
frondoſe at the ſummit, and have 
their fructifications on a 1padix ĩſſu- 
ing from a ſpatha. 7. Plants, which 
include all that do not enter into the 
other diviſions. T hefe are herbarrous, 
when they die down to the root 
every year; for in the perennial 


kinds, the buds are all produced 
on the root below the ſurface of 
the ground: ubs, when their 
ſtems come up without buds; and 
when their ſtems come up 
6 | 


frees, 


( $02 ) 
with buds, Vegetalles are each 


ſhape and b 


V E 


primarily diviſible into the root, 
the herb or plant itſelf, and the 
Frutification, which ſee. On ve- 
etation Dr. Woodward hath made 
og uſeful experiments, as follow- 
etn ; 

Anno Dom. 1691, I choſe, (faith 
he) ſeveral glaſs phials, that. were 
all, as near as poſſible, of the ſame 

igneſs. After I had put 
what water [ thought fit into every 
one of them, and taken an account 


of the 2 of it, I ſtrained and 


tied over the orifice of each phial a 
piece of parchment, having a hole 


in the middle of it, yp enough to 


admit the ſtem of the plant I deſign- 


ed to ſet in the phial, without con- 


fining or ſtraitening it, ſo as to im- 
pede its growth. My intention in 
this was to prevent the incloſed wa- 
ter ſrom evaporating or aſcendin 
any other way than only a 
the plant to be ſet therein. 


hen I made choice of ſeveral 


ſprigs of mint, and other plants, 
that were, as near as I could poſ- 
ſibly judge, alike freſh, ſound, and 
lively. 8 taken the weight 
of each, I placed it in a phial, or- 
dered as. 9 and as the plant 
imbibed and drew off the water, I 
took care to add more of the ſame 
from time to time, keeping an AC» 
count of the weight of a 
Each of theſe claſſes were for bet- 
ter diſtinction, and the more eaſy 
keeping a regiſter of all the cir- 
cumſtances, noted with a different 
mark or letter, a, B, C, &c. and 
all ſet in a row in the ſame window, 


ſo that all might partake alike of 


air, light, and ſun. Thus they con- 
tinued from July the 2oth to Octo- 
ber the 5th, which was juſt 77 days. 


Then I took them out, weighed the 


water in each phial, and the _ 
likewite adding to its weight that. o 


added. - 
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expended during the 77 days, a- 


mounted to 2558 grains; conſe- 
- quently the weight of the water 
taken up, was 1704 times as much 
as the plant had got in weight. 
The ſpecimen D had ſeveral 


buds upon it when firſt ſet in water: 


theſe in ſome days became fair flow- 
ers, which were at length ſacceeded 
by berries. Several other plants 
were tried, that did not thrive in 
Water, or ſuceced any better than 
the.cataputia foregoing. 

The phials F and G were filled, 
the former with rain, and the other 
with ſpring-water, at the ſame time 
as thoſe above mentioned were, and 
ſlood as long as they did; but they 
had neither of them any plant: 
my deſign in this being only to 

inform myſelf whether any water 
exhaled out of the glaſſes, other- 
Wiſe than through the bodies of 
the plants. The , orifices of theſe 
two glaſſes* were covered with 
parchment, each piece of it being 
122 with a hole of the ſame 
bigneſs with thoſe of the phials 
above ; in this I ſuſpended a bit of 
ſtick about the thickneſs of the 
ſtem of one of the aforeſaid plants, 


but not reaching down to the ſur- 


face of the included water. I put 
them in thus, that the water in 
theſe might not have more ſcope 
8 than that in the other 
phials. 
F Thus they ſtood the whole 77 
* in the ſame window with the 
reſt: when, upon examination, I 
found none of the water in theſe 
waſted or gone off: though 1 ob- 
ſerved, both in theſe and the ref, 
"eſpecially after hot weather, ſmall 
drops of water, not unlike dew, ad- 

hering to the inſide of the glaſſes; 
that part of them, I mean, that was 
above the ſurface of the incloſed 
Waters. 1 

The water in theſe two glaſſes 
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woe 


that. had no plants in them, at the 
end of the experiment, exhibited - 


a larger quantity of terreſtrial mat- 
ter than that in any of thoſe that 
had the plants in them did. The 
fediment in the bottom of the phials 
was greater, aud the nubeculæ dif- 


fuſed through the body of the wa- 


ter thicker; And of that which was 
in, the others, ſome af it proceeded 
from certain ſmall leaves that had 
fallen from that part of the ſtems ot 
the plants that was within the wa- 


ter, wherein they rotted and diſ- 
ſolved. The terreſtrial matter in the 


rain-water, was finer than that in 
the ſpring-water. 
Experiments, Anno 1698 3 
The glaſſes made uſe of in this, 
were of the ſame ſort with: thoſe of 
the former experiments, and cover- 


ed over with parchment in like man 


ner. | 


The plants here were all ſpear- 
mint, the moſt kindly, freſh, ſpright- 


ly fioots I could chuſe. The wa- 
ter and the plants where weighed as 
above, and the phials ſet in a line, 
in a ſouth window, wherethey ſtood 


from June the ad to July the 28th, 


which was juſt 56 days. 


H was all along a very kindly! 


plant, and had run up above two 
feet in height. It had ſhot but one 
conſiderable collateral branch : but 


had ſent forth many and long roots, 


from which ſprung very numerous, 


though ſmall and ſhort leſſer fibres. 
Theſe leſſer roots. come out of the 
larger on two oppoſite ſides for the 


moſt part; ſo that each root, with 
its fibrillæ, appeared not unlike a 
ſmall feather. - To theſe ffbrillæ, 


uàdhered pretty much terreſtrial mat- 
ter. In the water, which was at 
the laſt thick and turbid, was a green 
ſubſtance, reſembling -a fine. thin 


conferva. 5 


»The plant I, was as kindly as the 


former, but had ſhot no collateral 
1 


branches. 
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branches. Its roots, the waters, 
and the green ſubſtance, all much 
as in the former. 

The plant K, though it had the 
misfortune to be annoyed with very 
ſmall inſects that happened to fix 
upon it, yet had ſhot very conſider- 
able collateral branches, and at leaſt 
as many roots as in either H or I, 
which had a much greater quantity 
of terreſtrial matter adhering to the 
extremities of them. The ſame 
green ſubſtance here that was in the 
two preceding, 

The plant L was far more flou- 
riſhing- than any of the precedent ; 
had ſeveral conſiderable collateral 
branches, and very numerous roots, 
to which terreſtrial matter adhered 
very copiouſly. 

The earth in both theſe glaſſes 
was very ſenſibly and conſiderably 
waſted, and leſs than when firſt put 
in. The ſame ſort of green ſub. 
ſtance here as in thoſe above. 

The plant M was pretty kindly ; 
had two ſmall collateral branches, 
and ſeveral roots, though not fo 
many as that in H or I, but as much 
terreſtrial matter adhering to them, 
as thoſe had. The water was e 
thick, having very numerous ſmall 
terreſtrl particles ſwimming in it, 
and ſome ſediment at the bottom 
of the glaſs. This glaſs had none 
of the green matter above mention- 
ed in it. 

The plant N was very lively, and 
had ſent out ſix collateral branches, 
and ſeveral roots. . 
The glaſs O had alſo Hyde-Park 
Conduit-water, in which was diſ- 
ſolved a dram of nitre. The mint 
ſet in this ſuddenly began to wither 
and decay, and died in a few days, 
as likewiſe did two more {prigs t 

were ſet in it ſucceſſively. In an- 
- other glaſs I diſſolved an ounce of 
good garden mould, and a dram of 
pitre. And in a third, half an 


* 
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ounce of wood-aſhes, and a dram 


of nitre; but the plants in thefe 


ſucceeded no better than in the for- 
mer. In other glaſſes J diſſolved 
ſeveral ſorts of earth, clay, marles, 
and variety of manures, &c. I ſet 
mint in diſtilled mint- water: and 
other experiments I made of ſeveral 
kinds to get light and information 
as to what haſtened or retarded, pro- 
moted or impeded, vegetation. 
The glaſs P, Hyde. Park Conduit- 
water: in this 1 fixed a glaſs tube, 


ten inches long, the bore about 


one- ſixth of an inch in diameter, 
filled with very fine and white ſand, 
which I kept from falling down out 
of the tube into the phial, by tyin 

a thin piece of filk over that end of 
the tube that was downwards. Up- 
on immerſion of the lower end of 


it into the water, this by little and 


little aſcended quite to the upper 
orifice of the tube : and yet in all 
the 56 days which it ftood thus, 
a very inconſiderable quantity of 
water had gone off, viz. ſcarcel 
20 grains, though the ſand conti- 
nued moiſt up to the top till the ve- 
ry laſt, The water had imparted a 
green tincture t6 the ſand, quite 
to the very top of the tube : and 
in the phial, it had precipitated a 
eniſh ſediment, mixed with black, 
o the bottom and fides of the 
tube, as far as it was immerſed in 
the water, adhered . much of 
the green ſubſtance deſcribed above. 


Other like tubes I filled with cot. 


ton, lint, pith of elder, and ſeveral 
other porous vegetable ſubſtances, 
ſetting ſome of them in clear water, 
others in water tinged with ſaffron, 
cochineal, &c. And ſeveral other 
trials were made, in order to give 
a mechanical repreſentation of the 
motion and diſtribution of the juices 
in plants, and of ſome other pheno- 
mena obſervable in vegetation. Se- 
veral plants being alſo ſet in the 

: phialy 
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Plats, Q, R, 8, &c. ordered in 
ike manner as thoſe above, in Oc- 


tober, and the following colder 


months; theſe throve not near ſo 


much, nor did the water aſcend in 
nigh the quantity it did in the hot- 
ter ſeaſons, in which the before- 
cited trials were made. | 

Vehicle, in general, ſignifies what 
carries or bears any thing-along, as 
the ſerum is the vehicle to conv 
the blood - particles; and in Phar- 
magy, any liquid to dilute another 
with, or to adminiſter it in, to a pa- 
tient, is thus called. 

Velanentum Bombycinum, the inte- 
rior ſoft membrane of the inteſtines, 
from bombyx, a fill - worm. | 

Velexia, a genus in Linnzus's 
. There is but one ſpecies. 

Vella, creſs- rocket, or Spaniſh 

oreſs, a 
There are two ſpecies. 
_ FPelocity. It is an affection of mo- 
tion, by which a body paſſes over a 
certain ſpace in a given time. The 
velocity is ſaid to be greater or leſs 
according as the body paſſes over a 
greater or leſs ſpace in the ſame 
time. | 

Vena fine Pari. 80 Euſtachius 
called the Ductus Noracicus. 

Jena, a vein. The veins are 
only a continuation of the extreme 
capillary arteries, reflected back a- 
gain towards the heart, and uniting 


their channels as they approach it, 


till at laſt oo” all form three large 
veins; the Cava ſuperior, which 
brings the blood back from all the 
parts above the heart; the Cava 
inferior, which brings the blood 
from all the parts below the heart ; 
and the Veua Porte, which carries 
the blood to the liver. The coats of 
the veins are the fame with thoſe 
of the arteries, only the muſcular 
coat is as thin in all the veins, as 
it is in the capillary arteries ; the 
preſſurs of the blood againſt the 


genus in Linnzus's botany. 
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ſides of the veins being leſs thag 
that againſt the ſides of the arte? 

ries, In the veins there is no pulſe, 


becauſe the blood is thrown into 
them with a continued ſtream, and 


becauſe it moves from a narrow” _ 


channel to a wider. The capillary 
veins unite with one other, as 
has been ſaid of the capillary ar- 


teries. In all the veins which are 


perpendicular to the horizon, ex- 


cepting thoſe of the uterus and ot 
the porta, there are ſmall mem 
branes or valves; ſometimes there 


is only one, ſometimes there are 
two, and ſometimes three placed 
together, like ſo many half thim- 


bles ſtuck to the fide of the veins, 


with their mouth towards the heart; 


In the motion of the blood to- 


ward the heart, they are preſſed 


cloſe to the fide of the veins; but 


if blood ſhould fall back, it muſt 
fill the valves; and they 


no blood can repaſs them. 


The veins are beſt deſcribed by 


beginning with their trunks. The 
trunk of the Cava ſuperior joins 


the trunk of the Cava inferior, 
and both together open into the 
On the 
inſide of the vein where the trunks” 


right auricle of the heart. 


join, there is a ſmall protuberance, 


which hinders the blood that comes. 


from the upper parts, from falling 
upon that from the inferior parts, 
but diverts both into the auricle, 


where the Cava /uperior joins the 
auricle ; it receives the coronary 


vein of the heart. As ſoon as 


pierces the pericardium, it receives 
the arte, or Vena fine Pari: 
this vein runs along the right ide 


of the vertebrae of the thorax, and 


is made by the union of the veins 


of the ribs on each fide. © Its fmall 


end, at the diaphragma, is divid- 
ed into two branches, which com- 


* 


being di- - 
ſtended, ſtop up the channel, ſo that 


municate with a bein, fometimes© 
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from the emulgent, and ſometimes 
from the Cave inferior. The Ca- 


va ſuperior receives next the inter- 


coſtalis ſuperior, which is diſtri- 
buted in the interſtices of the four 
firſt ribs, to which the azygos 
comes not. Remark, That the 
branches, both of the one and the 
other, run in the ſinuſes which are 


on the lower ſides of the ribs. San- 
michellius hath obſerved, that the 


trunk of the Cava ſuperior re- 
ceives a branch called Prcumonica ; 
It is this branch which accompanies 
the Arteria Bronchialis of M. Ruyſch. 
The trunk of the Cava ſuperior, 
as ſoon as it comes to the claviculæ, 
where it is ſuſtained by the thy mus, 
is. divided into two branches, the 
one goes to the right, the other to 
the left ; they are called Subclaviz, 
which receive ſeveral other bran- 
ches: the firſt is the Mammaria, 
which comes ſometimes into the 
cava, before it divides into the ſub- 
clavie: this vei is diſtributed in 
the breaſts, and frequently it goes 
lower, and makes an anaſtomoſis 


with ſome branches of the epigaſ- 
trica. The ſecond is the Mediaſt ina, 
Which is ordinarily one opening 


into the trunk of the cava ; it goes 
to the mediaſtinum: and thymus, 
The third is the Cervicalts or Verte- 
bralis, which goes up to the vertebræ 


of the neck, and caſts ſome bran- 


ches to the medulla ſpinalis. - The 


fourth is the Muſcula Inferior, which 


comes ſometimes into the jugulars ; 


it is diſtributed through the inferior. 
muſcles of the neck, and the ſuperior - 


of the breaſt. - The branch that an- 


ſwers this, is called Mu/cula Poſterior, - 


becauſe it is diſtributed in the muſ- 
cles which are in the hind-part of 
the neck. After the ramiſubclavii 


are come out of the cavity of the 
breaſt, they are called Axillares; 
_p receive the ſcapulares internus 

externus, which go the myſcles 
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aſcend to the baſis o 


Co 
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of the ſcapula, and to thẽ glands in 
the arm-pits ; then they are divided 
into two branches ; the ſuperior is 
called Cephalica, and the_inferior 
Bafilica. Into the baſilica open the 
thoracica ſuperior, which goes to the 
dugs and muſcles of the breaſt; 
and the thoracica inferior, which 


ſpreads itſelf upon the fide of the 
breaſt, by ſeveral branches which 


communicate by anaſtomoſis with 


the branches of the azygos, under 
the muſcles: of the breaſt... The 
ſubclavii receive alſo the jugulares 
externi & interni which go to the 
head. The jugulares externĩ aſcend 
towards the cars, where they divide 
into two branches, the one inter- 
nal, the other external. The in- 
ternal goes to the muſcles of the 
mouth, and of the os hyoides. The 
external, lying upon the parotides, 
divide into two branches, of which 
one is ſpread; through all the face, 
and the branches of the one ſide unite 
with thoſe on the other ſide, and 
form the vena frontis: the other 
branch goes to the temples and 
hind head. The N 
the cranium, 
where they are divided into two 
branches, of which the greateſt open 
into the ſinus lateralis of the dura 
mater, by the holes through which 
the eighth pair of nerves come out: 
the leaſt goes to the pia mater, by 
the hole which is nigh the cella tur- 
cica. The baſilica and cephalica are 
the two principal veins: in the arms 
and wi 7 The cephalica creeps 
along the arm between the Kin 
and the muſcles ; it divides into two 
branches; the external branch 
ves down to the wriſt, where it 
Joins the baſilica, and turns up to 
the back of the hand, where it 
2 a branch, which makes the 
alvatella bet veen the ring- finger 
and the little- finger. The ancients 
uſed to open this pein in 1 | 
1 0 
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VE 
ol tlie head, in continued and in- 


termitting fevers: but the moderns 
approve not of this particular prac- 
tice; fince the knowledge of the 
circulation: of the blood, there is 
no difference whether one he blood- 
ed in the cephalica, mediana, or 
baſilica. The internal branch of 
the cephaliea, together with a 
branch of the baſilica, makes the 
mediana. The baſilica, which is 
the inferior branch of the axillaris, 
divides into three branches, under 
the tendon of the muſculus pecto- 
ralis. The firſt branch accompa- 
Ties the fourth branch of nerves 
that goes on the arm. Phe ſecond 
is called Proftingus ; it reaches be- 
low the elbow, where it divides into 
two branches; the one external, 
which goes to the thumb, the fore- 


finger, and to the muſculi extenſores 


oarpi; the other internal, which 
goes to the middle- finger, to the 
ring- finger, to the little-finger, and 
to the inner muſcles of the hand. 
The third branch is called Subeuta- 
neus, towards the inner condyle of 
the arm: it divides into the ramus 
anterior and poſterĩor: the firſt 
goes under the muſcles of the ulna 
to the little-finger, where it Joins 


a branch of the cephalica ; the ſe- 


cond, near to the elbow, ſends out 


a branch which goes to the wriſt; 


then it unites with the cephalica 
interior, and forms the mediana. 
The mediana, which is made of 
the cephalica interior and the ſe- 
cond branch of the ramus ſubeu- 


taneus of the baſilica, divides into 


two branches upon the radius: the 
one external, called Ceplalica Polli- 
cis, which runs between the thumb 
and the fore- finger; the other in- 
ternal, which goes between the 
ring- finger and the middle- finger, 
and ſometimes between this laſt and 
the ſore- finger. The trunk of the 


ca va inferior,” between the heart The internal receives two branches, 
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that ven from the brain. A little 


„ 


and the diaphragma, does not MW... = 
upon the vertebrz, but runs at 4 


ſmall diſtance from them. At the 
diaphragma it receives the phreniedã 
or diaphragmatica. When it has 
pierced the diaphragma, it receives 
ſome large branches from the Ti- 
ver; then the cava inferior, ac- 
companies the great artery from 
the liver to the fourth vertehra of | 
the loins, where it divides into F 
two great branches, called Hic; 
but before this diviſion, it receives 
four branches from each ſide The, 
firſt is the Vena Adizaſa, or Rena ig 
which is ſpread on the coat of far 
that covers the reins. The ſeconek 
is the. ena Emulgens, which woes tg 
the kidney, where it divides into (es - 
veral more branches. Thethird3s- 
the Vena Spermatica, deſeribed under 
Parts of: Generation, which ſee. The 
fourth is the Vena Lumbaris, which 
is not always one, but often two or 
three on each fide, Which they di- 
vide into ſuperior and inferior; they 
are beſtowed on the muſcles of thbe 
loins, and on the-peritenzum. The 
ſometimes call the laſt branch of ti 
lumbaris, Myu/cula Superior. 
There are ſome anatomiſts "who 
have obſerved; that there is a branch 
of the lumbaris which enters the 
cavity of the vertebræ, and aſcends 
to the brain; which gave them'@c-/ 
caſion to think, again all proba- 


bility, that the ſeed deſcended hy 
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below the emulgents, the great ar- 
tery goes above the cava; and 
then the cava divides into two 
branches called Iliacæ, becauſe they. 
pals above the fliac to go to the 
thighs. Near this diviſton they re- 
ceive one or two branches called Px 
ne Sacre; they go the medulla 
of the os ſacrum. Then the venz + 
iliacæ divide into two branches; the 
one internal, and the other external. 
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the My/culz Media, which is ſpread 
through the muſcles of the thigh ; 
the Hypogaftrica, which is ſometimes 
double, and ſpread about the ſphinc- 
ter of the anus ; therefore it is called 
12 e reer het 
ypogaſtrica is ſpread alſo upon 
body of the =" pry upon the ma- 
trix and its neck. The external 
branch of the iliaca receives three 
branches ; two before it goes into 
the peritonzum, and the third after 
it goes out of it. The firſt is the 
Vena Epigaſtrica, which comes rare- 
ly into the cruralis ; it goes to the 
peritonzum, aſcends to the muſculi 
recti, where it reincounters the mam · 
mariæ, with which it communicates 
by anaſtomoſis. The ſecond is the 
Fena Pudenda: it is ſpread upon the 
of generation. The third is 
the Mu/cula Inferior ; it goes towards 
the articulation of the femur, and 
is diſtributed to the muſcles of this 
E The iliaca exterior, after it 
th received all theſe branches, 
takes the name Cruralis, and then 
receives ſix branches more. The 
firſt is the Vena Sa which goes 
down under the ſkin along the.in- 
fide of the thigh and leg, accom- 
anied with a nerve which loſes it- 
If at the inner ankle. The fa- 
phena turns towards the upper part 
of the foot, where it gives ſeveral 
branches, of which ſome go to the 
great toe. The ſecond is the / 
chias Minor ; this little vein is ſpent 
on the muſcles and ſkin, which 
are about the upper joint of the 
femur. . The third is the Mu/cula 
Externa, becauſe it goes to the ex- 
ternal. muſcles of the thigh. On 
the other ſide of the cruralis, juſt 
oppoſite to the beginning of this 
vein, there goes out another, called 
Muſcula Interna, which goes to the 
internal muſcle of the thigh. The 
fourth is the Poplitæa, bee, of two 
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diüiiffereat branches united together; 
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it goes ſtraight down by the ham to 
the heel; it lies deep, upon 
which account it can hardly be 
opened. The branches which ap- 

in this place are not of this 
vein, The fifth is the Suralis, which 
is pretty big, and which divides in- 


to two branches, the one external, 


which 1s leaſt, the other internal, 
which is biggeſt. Each of theſe 
branches divide again into two 
more ; the one external, the other- 
internal. The ſuralis diſtributes its 


branches upon the fat of the leg, 


and makes with the branches of the 
poplitæa, all thoſe plexus of veins 
which are conſpicuous on the up 
of the foot. The ſixth and 
branch of the cruralis is the 
Iſchias Major, which goes alſo to 
the muſcles and fat'of the leg, and 
is divided afterwards into ſeveral 
branches, which are diſtributed to 
the toes. | 
Venenum. Poiſon, which lee. 
Fenerea Lues. See Lues. 
Veneris, Oeſtrum, the heat of love, 


- expreſſes the utmoſt extacy or deſire 


of enjoyment in coition. And ſome 
are of opinion, that infectious wo- 
men are moſt apt to communicate 
the poiſon to another when they are 
thus excited with deſire; whereas 
with indifference they might admit 
the ſame intercourſe without giving 
the infection. 

Venter, ſignifies any cavity, and 
is . chiefly applied to the head, 
breaſt, and abdomen, which are 
called the Three Yenterss Hence 
alſo, Yentricle. | | 

Venter. See Abomaſum. 
VHentricle, is a diminutive of the 
former, and applied to more con- 


. trated diviſions, as ſome particular 


parts of the Brain, Stomach, &C. 
which ſee. | 
Hentriloqui, iſyaolgpurto, perſons 
who pretend toemitarticulate ſounds 
out of their ſtomachs, and were 


ſup- 


18 
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NYE 
| ſuppoſed to be under poſſeſſion of 


ſome evil * 
FHentriculeſ. 
nus calls the Caliaca Pao. 


Venus Comb. See Scandix, and 


N *Þ 2 
Venus, Fly-trap. See Pienæa. 
Veratrum, white hellebore, a ge- 

nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 

merates three ſpecies. 

* Verbaſcum, mullein, a genus in 

Linnzus's botany, He enumerates 

tgelve ſpecies. | 

 Perbena, vervain, a genus in Lin- 

. — nzeus's botany. He enumerates 

© ſeventeen ſpecies, | | 

Verbefina, a genus in Linnæus's 

botany. He enumerates eleven 

ſpecies. | 

Ferdegris, (Cryſtals of,) verdegris, 
which is copper, ruſted with vinegar, 
is partly in a ſaline ſtate, and part! 
in the ſtate of a metallic calx. If 

this verdegris is digeſted with di- 

ſtilled vinegar, the vinegar becomes 

loaded with it to the point of ſatu- 
ration. This forms a green ſolu- 
tion, which, by cryſtallization, yields 
very beautiful blue cryſtals. Beaume. 
erdegris, (Diftilled,) i. e. Verde- 

is, (Cry/tal: of.) is 

fy 0 2 Hrugo. 

Perdet, 1. e. Verdegris. 
Herditer, a ſpecies of on of a 
mp green colour. Edwards, 

. Fermiformis, a prominence of 

the cerebellum, ſo called from ver- 

mis, a worm, and forma, ſhape. 
Vermes, worms. Whence | 
Vermicular, is applied to many 
. of the body, for their reſem- 
plance either in ſhape, or motion, 
to worms. 
Vermicular Pulſe, is a greater de- 
gree of the Formicans Pulſus, which 
ee. ; 


Vermifuge, from vermis, a worm, 
and fugo, to put to flight, is an 
medicine that deſtroys or expe 


** 
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So Col Aurelia. 


. _ 


Pirnacalar, is any thing that i 


particular to a _— hence 
diſeaſes that reign molt in any par- 
ticular country are thus called. 
Hernix, varniſh-tree, or poiſon.  . 
3 3 of Rhus, * 5 
eronica, well, a us ir 5 
Linnæus's 14 en | 
forty ſpecies, ö | 
Vertebræ. The ſpine includes all 
the bones that are thus called : and 
by it we underſtand that chain of 


bone which reaches from the firſt 


vertebra of the neck to the os coc- 
cygis: they are twenty-four in 
number, beſides thoſe of the os ſa- 
crum, ſeven vertebræ of the neck, 


twelve of the back, and five of bs 


loins : they lie not in a ſtraight line. 
for thoſe of the neck bend inwards, - 
thoſe of the back outwards, for en- 
larging the cavity of the thorax? 
thoſe of the loins bend inwards, 
again, and thoſe of the os ſacrum 
outwards, to enlarge the cavity of 
the baſon. In each vertebra we 
diſtinguiſh two parts, the body of 
the vertebra and its proceſſes: the 
body is ſofter and more ſpongy 
than the proceſſes, which are bard 
and more ſolid. The fore-part of 
the body is round and convex; the 
hind-part ſomewhat concave ;- its 
upper and lower ſides are plain, 
each covered with a cartilage, which 
is pretty thick forwards, but thin 
backwards, by which means we 
bend our bodies forwards :- for the 
cartilages yield to the preſſure of the 
bodies of the vertebræ, which in 
that motion come cloſer to one an- 
other. This could not be effected, 
if the harder bodies of the vertebræ 

were cloſe to one another. Rach 
vertebra has three ſorts of proceſſes 
towards its hinder part, two tranſ- 
verſe or lateral, one on each ſide; 
they are nearer the body of the 


vertebra than the reſt. In each f 
them there is a tendon of the ver- 
. teb: gy! 
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que proceſſes, two on the upper 
part, and two on the lower; by 
theſe the Artebrir are articulated to 
one another; and one acute on the 


dindermoſt part of the verteòra. 


Theſe proceſies, with the hinder 
ar concave part of the body of the 
wertebre, form a large hole in each 
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tebral muſcles inſerted. Four ob- 


V. I 


ſtructure of the ſpine is the very 


* 


beſt that can be contrived; for had 


it been all one bone, we could 
have had no motion in our backs; 
had it been of two or three bones 
articulated for motion, the medulla 
ſpinalis muſt have been. neceſſarily 
bruiſed at every angle or joint: 
beſides, the whole would not have 


bertel ra, and ay the holes anſwer- 
ing one another, make a channel 

for tae deſcent of the ſpinal mar- 
row, which ſends out its nerves to 
the ſeveral parts of the body by 
Pairs through two ſmall holes, form- 
en by the joining of four notches in 


been ſo pliable for the ſeveral po- 
ſtures we have occaſion to put our- 
ſelves in. If it had been made of 
ſeveral bones without intervening 
cartilages, we ſhould have had no 
more uſe of it than if it had been 
but one bone. If each vertebra had 


- 
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the fide of each ſuperior and infe- 
tor vertebra. The vertebrœ are ar- 
ticulated to one another by a gin- 


gh mus; for the two deſcending ob- 


que proceſſes of each ſuperior ver- 
tebra of the neck and back have a 
little dimple in their extremities, 
wherein they receive the extremi- 


ties of the two aſcending obiique 


proceſſes of the inferior vertebræ; ſo 
that the two aſcending proceiics of 
each vertebra of the neck and back 
are received, and the two deſcending 
do receive, except the firlt of the 


heck, and laſt of the back; but 


the aicending proceſies of each ver- 
tebra of the loins receive, and the 


y to thoſe; of the neck and back, 


— two deſcending are received, contra- 


The vertebræ are all tied together 


* 


5 by a hard membrane made of ſtrong 


and large fibres: it covers the 
bodies of all the vertelræ forwards, 
reaching from the firſt of the neck 


to the os ſacrum: there is another 


membrane which lines the canal, 
made by the large hole of each 
weriebra, which alſo ties them all 
together. Beſides, the bodies of 


each vertebra are tied to one an- 
other by the intervening cartilages; 


and the tendons of the muſcles, 
which are inſerted in their proceſ- 
Aes, tie them together behind. This 
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ceſſes are pertorated for the 


nad its o, n diſtinct cartilage, it 
might have been eaſily dillocated. 
And laſtiy, the oblique proceſſes of 
each ſuperior and inferior vertebra 


keep the middle one, that it can 


neither be thruſt backwards nor for- 
wards to compreſs the medulla ſpi- 
nalis. Thus much of the vertebræ 
in general, but becauſe they are 
not ail alike, we ſhall therefore de- 
ſcend to a more particular exami- 
nation. The ſeven vertebræ of the 
neck differ from the reſt in this, 
that they are ſmaller and harder. 
Secondly, That their tranſverſe pro- 

ale 
of the vertebral vefiels. Tinrdly, 
That their acute proceſſes are fork 


ed and ſtraight; but beſides this, 


the firſt and ſecond have ſomething. 
peculiar to themſelves. The firſt, 
which is called Alas, is tied to the 
head, ind moves with it upon the 
ſecond ſemicircularly; its aſcending 
oblique proceſſes receive the tu- 
bercules of the occiput, upon which 
articulation the head is only moved 
forwards and backwards; and its 
deſcending proceſſes receive the 
aſcending proceſſes of the ſecond 
"vertebra. 
that it might not hurt the action of 
the muſculi recti; but a ſmall tu- 
betcle, into which the ſmall liga- 


4. may; 


t has no acute proceſs, . 


n 4 
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ment ok che head is inſerted. In 
the fore · part of its great hole it has 


the tobth- Like proceſs of the ſe- 
cond verrebra, being faſtened by a 
ligament that riſes from each fide 

of the finus, rhat it compreſs not 
the medulla ſpinalis. It has two 

ſmall” finuſes in the upper part, in 

which the tenth pair of nerves and 

the vertebral arteries lie. The ſe- 
. cond is called Fpifrophent, or Verte- 

bra Deutata: in the middle between 

its two oblique aſcending proceſſes, 
it has a long aud round procels like 
a tooth, which is received into the 
aforeſaid ſinus; upon it the head 
with the firſt vertebra turns half 
round, as upon an axis. The ex- 
tremity of this proceſs is knit to the 
occiput, by a ſmall but ſtrong liga- 
ment. A luxation of this tooth is 
mortal, becauſe it compreſſes the 
medulla ſpinalis. The third verte- 
bra is called Axis; and the four 
following have no name, nor any 
peculiar difference. The twelve 
vertebræ of the back differ from the 
reſt in this, that they are larger than 
thoſe of the neck, and ſmaller than 
thoſe of the loins; their acute pro- 
ceſſes ſlope downwards upon one 
another: they have in each ſide of 


their bodies a ſmall dimple, Where 


in they receive the round extremi- 
ties the ribs; and another in 


their tranſverſe proceſſes, which re- 
ceives the little tubercle near that 
-. extremity of the ribs. The articu- 
lation of the twelſth with the firſt 
ok the loins, is by arthrodia, for 
both its aſcending and deſcending 
oblique proceſſes are received, The 
ve vertebro of the loins differ 
from the reſt'in this, that they are 
the broadeſt, and the laſt of them 
3s the largelt of all the werrevre. 
Their acute proceſſes ate broader, 
thorter, and wider from one an- 
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a pretty large finus, in Which lies 
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other, the'r tranſverſe longer, to : 
ſupport the bowels, and the - mul- 
cles of the back; they are not pe- 
forated as thote- of the neck, nor 


have they a dimple or ſinus as thofe ©, 


of the back. The cartilages whieht e 
are betwixt their bodies are thicker 
than any of the reſt, The vertebree- 
of the os ſacrum grow. ſo cloſe to- 
gether in adults, that they male 
but one large and ſolid bone, of 
the figure of an iſoſceles triangle, 
whoſe baſis is tied to the laſt o:rte- ; 
bra of the loins, and the upper 
part of its, {ſides to the ilia, 'and 
its point to the os coccygis, It is 
concave and ſmooth on ys fors-fide, 
but convex and unequal omits back 
ſide, I: hath five holes en ed 
fide, but the nerves paſs only theoueh 

, - © 
the five. on its fore-ſide. Its agute 
proceſſzs or ſpines are ſhorter and 
leſs than thoſe of che loins, and the 
lower is always ſllorter than the up- 
per. The os ceccyęis is joined to 
the exiremity of the os ſacrum; it 
is compoſed of three or four bones, 
of which the lower is ſtill leſs than 
the upper, till the laſt ends in a 


4 K. 


{mali cartilage; it reſembles a little 


tail turned inwards: its uſe is to = 
ſuſtain the ſtraight gut; it yields to 
the preſſure of the 410 in women 
in travail, and midwives uſed to 


thruſt it backwards, but ſometimes 


rudely and. violently, which is the 
occalion of great pain, and of ſe- 
veral bad effects. From What has 
been ſaid, it is eaſy to underſtand, 
how the motion of the back is per- 


- 
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formed; though each particular ver- 


tebra has but a very ſmall motion, yet 
ihe motion of all is very confider- 
able. -We have ſaid, that the head 


moves only backwards and forwards * 5 


upon the firſt vertèbra, and ſeimi- 
circularly upon the ſecond. The 
ſmall protuberance which we have 


remarked in the bone of the hind 


f head, —＋ 
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head, falling upon another in the 
firſt vertebra, ſtops the motion of 
the head backwards, that it com: 
preſs not the ſpinal marrow; and 
when the chin touches the ſternum, 


* 4 


it can move no farther forwards. 
The oblique or ſemi-circular mo- 


tions are limited by the ligament 


- which ties the proceſs of the ſecond 


vertebra to the head, and by thoſe 


which tie the firſt to the ſecond 


vertebra. The motion of the other 
vertebr of the neck is not ſo ma- 
nifeſt; yet it is greater than that of 
the vertebræ of the back, becauſe 


their acute proceſſes are ſhort and 


ſtraight, and the cartilages which 
are between their bodies thicker. 
The twelve vertebræ of the back 
have the leaſt motion of any, be- 
cauſe their cartilages are thin, their 
acute proceſſes are long, and very 
near to one another ; and they are 


fixed to the ribs, which neither 


move forwards nor backwards. But 


the greateſt motion of the back 
is performed by the vertebræ of the 


loins, becauſe their cartilages are 
thicker, and their acute proceſſes are 
at a greater diſtance from one an- 
other; for the thicker the cartilages 
are, the more we may bend our 
body forwards : and the greater di- 
ſtance there is between the acute pro- 


ceſſes, the more we may bend our- 


ſelves backwards. This is the ſtruc- 


ture and motion of the wericbr iz, 


when they are in their natural 2063 
tion; but we find them alfo in feve- 
ral perſons ſeveral ways diſtorted, 
If the vertebræ of the back ſtick 
out, ſuch as have this deformity, are 


” ſaid to be hunch-backed; and in 


ſuch the cartilages which are be- 
tween the bertebræ are very thin and 
hard forwards, but conſiderably 
thick backwards, where the oblique 
proceſſes of the ſuperior and inferior 


vertebræ are at a conſiderable di- 
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ſtance from one another, which di- 
ſtance is filled up with a viſcousſub- 
ſtance. This inequality of the thick- 
neſs of the cartilages happens ei- 
ther by a relaxation or — of 
the ligaments and muſcles, which 
are faſtened to the back- ſide of the 
vertebræ; in which caſe their an- 
tagoniſts finding no oppoſition; re- 
main in a continual contraction, and 
conſequently there can be no mo- 
tion in theſe vertebræ. If this de- 
formity has been from the womb, 
then the bones being at that time 
ſoft and tender, the bodies of the 
vertebræ partakę of the ſame in- 
equality as the cartilages. If the 
bunch be towards one ſhoulder, for 
example, towards the right, then 
the cartilages on that ſide are very 
thick, but thin and dry on the other 
ſide; on the left ſide the oblique 
apophyſes come cloſe together, but 
on the right there is a conſiderable 
diſtance betwixt them; and the 
ligaments and muſcles are greatly 
extended on the right ſide, but 
thoſe on the left are much contract- 
ed. If the vertelsæ are diſtorted 
inwarde, all things have a differ- 
ent face: the cartilages, and ſome- 
times the vertebræ are very thick 
forwards, but very thin and hard 
backwards: the acute and oblique 
proceſſes are very cloſe to one an- 
other, and the ligaments upon the 
the bodies of the vertebræ are great - 
ly relaxed, but the muſcles and 
ligaments which tie the proceſſes to- 

ether, are very much contracted. 

heſe diſtortions ſeldom happen in 
the ver/ebr of the loins: but ſuch 
as are ſo miſerable, have little or no 
motion of their back. 

Fertex, is the crown of the head, 
ſituated between the ſinciput and oC+ 
ciput: hence allo figuratively it is 
uſed for the top of any thing. 

Ferticillate Plants, are ſuch as 
have 
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have their flowers growing in a kind of place in which it is repreſent- 
of whorls about e a ſtalk, . N | 
- _ as penny-royal, horehound, &c.  MFervain, Verbena, © 
* erticity, is the property of the Ferruca, is a wart: and, 
load - ſtone, to turn to a particular Verrucous, is applied to any ex- 
point. Fe 5 creſcences, having reſemblance to a 
Vertigo. This is the appearance wart. F / 7: 
of viſible objects that are without Vgſaniæ, diſeaſes attended with 
motion, as if they turned round, alienation of mind, or a defect of 
attended with a fear of falling, and the judgment. In Dr. Cullen's 
a dimneſs of fight, Now it is ma- Neſelogy, it is the name of an order 
nifeſt, that an object will ſeem to in the claſs Neuro/es. ' To”. 
move circularly, if the images which Veſania, melancholy, delirium, 
proceed therefrom fall ſucceſſively alienation of mind, and defective 
upon different parts of the retina : judgment. | | | 
as for inſtance, going towards the Veſicantia, i. e. Yeficatoria. . 
left fide, while the object is really FPefica. See Bladder, which it fig- 
without motion, and the images nifies ; whence, from their reſem- 
flowing therefrom always repreſent blance in ſhape, *% 
the ſame diſtance, ſuch an object Veſca Biliaria, is the bag which 
will appear moving in a circle ; for holds the gall. See Liver, And, 
in the retina the images are reverſed, © Yefica Urinaria, is a diſtin tion 
and painted in a contrary ſituation, ſometimes given to the common 
And this may be done when the ob- bladder. . is 
jet is at reſt, and the eye onl Veſicatoria, are external applica - 
moved; for whether the object tions, which occaſion „5 
| moves, and the eye is at reſt, or the Yefication, which is the rifing up 
object reſts while the eye is moved, of bliſters, or little bladders. 
the rays ſtreaming from the object Feficaria, a ſpecies of Ah. 
will not fall upon the ſame part of _ Fefculz Gingivarum, the thruſh, 
the bottom of the eye: and there- See Aphthe.. | 
| fore, ſince we judge of the change- MPeficula, a diminutive of NV,, 
ge ableneſs of- place in which an and applied to the ſame parts, or 
| object exiſts, from the changeable- thoſe that are ſmaller in bulk, as 
neſs of the place where the object is the _ „ 
painted; an object abſolutely at Feficule Adipoſe. See Fat. And 
reſt may ſeem to turn round by the Veſiculæ Seminales. See Genera- 
e being in motion. Again, the tion, Parts of, froper to Men. | 
object and eye being both without Veficulæ Dive Barbare, the con- 
wotion, the rays will not always fluent ſmall-pox. Ra 5. 
fall upon the ſame place, if ' Feſpertiliomum Ale, bats-wings, 
optic nerve be alone in motion; fo called from their ſhape,” See Ge. 
and therefore fince a right and an neration, Parts of, proper to Women. 
oblique incidence do not excite the Vel, in the human body, it is 
ſame tremors in the nerves, and a natural tube, generally conical in 
the ſame ſpecies of motion, if the its 2 conſiſting of fibres va- 
3 nerve only be moved, and the riouſly diſpoſed. Aitkin's Principler ; 
object be at reſt, it will appear to ſhift of Anatomy. 0 N 7 
its ſituation, that is, by the change Ye/ibulum, is a cavity in the os 
* 1 | | petro- | 
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Lede behind abe fene ſtra ova- 


lis, and is covered with a fine mem wayfaring- tree, a genus 


brane. Ses Cranium." * , 
Fei, ea, ) "oo * i/- 
12, JIE. 
2 reh, (Clicklig ) See Ty 
rut. 
"Fetch, (Lig need See Aer agalus. 
"Fetch, (Sans Chickliag ) See 


© > *Cicera, and Clymenuzn. -- 


Fetek, (Hs, Nabe.) See Hip o- 
cregis. 

Fetch, ( Bitter.) Sce Orobus. 

Feich, (Mau Chickling,) a ſpe- 
cies of Lath Iyrus. 

Fetch, (Hatchet.) See Securi- 


daca. 


uch (a ln.) See Afregalue: © 


Fetch-cap. See Targionia. 

Hotel, (Sweet,) a ſpecies of La- 
thyras. 

Hertel. (Baſtarg” Milt.) See 
Phaca. 

Fetch, Vicia. 

Fe richling, | Common Yellow,) a 
ſpecies of Ta. It is the tare- 
everlaſting. | 

Petchling, ( Yellow,) . 

Hrterinaria, otherwiſe called Mi- 
bo-Meditina, is that part of medicine 
which has the bodies of cattle for 
its object; and was in "we eſteem 
among the ancients : if it were to 
fall into good hands, it might great- 
ly conduce to the improvement 'of 

.rhe art of phyſic in general. Vege- 
tius has wrote a book upon this ſub. 
ject, under the title of 8 
"6110. 

Veternum, the b 

Ferernus, a lethargy. 

\Pibices, When an ecchymoſis 
happens, and forms only ſmall ſpots, 
they are thus named. 

Vibration, is properly the ſwing 
or motion of a pendulum, and 
thence comes to be uſed for all tre- 
mulous or undulating motions hav- 


ing any reſemblance thereunto. 


Pibur . 13 m e or 
hn Lin- 

næus's Botany. He * | 

nineteen ſpecies. 62 


Vicia, tare or veteh, a genus in * ve 


; botany. . Ot fpecics, 
there are a 

Vigilia, watching. See Marel 

Vi I, in Anatomy, are the Tame 
as Fibres; and in Botany, ſmall”. 
heirs like the grain of pluſh or ſhag; 
with which ſome herbs do abound. 

Incu, periwinkle, a genus in 

Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 
five ſpecies. 5 

FVincetoxicum, common white 
flowering ſwallow-wort, a ſpecies of 


Helepiat. 


Vine, (Spaniſh Ardour,) a ſpecies 


of Ipomœa. 


ne tree, Fitis. * 

Fine of Ie, Fitts Tien. 

Vinegar, ( Radical.) All the ſalts 
compoſed of vinegar and abſorbent 
earths, . fixed alkalies, or metallic 
matters, are capable of decompoſi- 


tion by the action of fire. The acid 


procured from them is very con- 


«+ 
9 


E 


centrated, hath an extremely pene- 


trating Fer of vinegar, Beaume. 


Vinifera, the vine, a ſpecies of 
Vitis. 

Vim, wine. The juice of 
grapes, or other ſolutions of ſugar 
in water, either artificially prepared, 
or, as found naturally in vegetables, 
eſpecially in their fruits, when the 7 
have undergone the firſt change e 


fected by fermentation. See fer- 


mentation. 
Vinum Aduſium, called alſo Vi- 


num Ardens, Spiritus Vini. 


Vt ofa, violet, a genus in Lin- 
nzus's botany. Of ſpecies, he enu- 


merates twenty-eight. The col- 


lege have retained the Viola odorala, 
Linn, in their Pharmacopœia; its 


recent flower is directed in the {y- 


rupus Viole, | 
, Violet, 


* 


* 
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- pakilies, a ſpecies of Viola. 


this 
live during their long journies; it 
- gives a body to ſilks, cottons, Ke. 


. 


Pile, { Calathidn.). See Pneu 


"Gat. 


- Viola Tricolor, heart's-edſe; or ( 
Violet, (Dog's-toath.) See Eq 


Aronium. 
Juliet, Dame's.) Se He paris, and 
lin. | 
Priilet, (Water.) See Hottonia. 
Violet, (Codded Corn, ) a ſpecies 
am a, viz. Hybrida. 

 Fiorna, a ſpecies of Clematis. 

' F:iper-graſs. See Scorzonera. 
Viper's Buglaſt. See Echium, . 


Virecta, a genus in Linnæus's 


bolany. There is but one ſpecies, 
- Vireck, the white gum- tree. On 
m, the Moors and Arabs 


Virga, is ſometimes uſed for the 
Veni. f 


Via Aurea, a ſpecies of oll. 


ago 
Firginale, ayers, the ſame as 
22 | 
_ Firgin's Bower., See Clematis. 
' Firgineus, Morbus, the virgin's 
diſeaſe, the fame as Chloro/s. 
. Firum Lapſus, Lipothymia. | 
Virus ſignifies ſtrictiy any poiſon, 
Hence 
Virylent, is uſed for a diſtemper 
attended with dreadful ſymptoms. 
Vis, ſigniſies any force: Whence, 


And, Acceleratrix. See Acceles ation. 
i is Centrifuga. See Centri ifugal | 


Force. And, 
Vis Centripeta. See Centripetal 
Force. And, 


Vi 1 ** | See Nature, Laws 
n 
Fs Motrix. See Motion, And, 
2 s Stimulant. 1 See Stimulate. * 
s Vitz, is uſed particularly b 

the Lane! Boerhaave, to ſi ily 
ahe joint action of all the parts 

it human body, whereby the 1. 


of. 


. ehine is continually recruited and 


. in oh But when any th. ng 
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proves too hard io be conquerel by 
this /7;, a diſeaſe enſues; nature is 


over-burdened, arid if it carinot be 


- leſſened or N off, the diſeaſe 


either proves mortal, or becomes 


incurable. 


Vis Conſervatrix, the Fe 
power, or the exertion of the plaſtic 


power, as far as it maintains orga- 


nizatfon. 


Vis Generatrix, the generative ; 


power, or the generative exertion 
wer. 
edicatrix,the healin 4 power, 
laſtic power employed in 


Fs 
or the 
extin 


the words Nature, and Natural Cure. 
Vi Plaſtica, the plaſtic Power. 

ia Virths. © 

nfita Muſculorum, the. catu- 

FS contraQility of the moving fi- 

bres. Aitkin on Fra#ures. ©. 


iſning d diſeaſe, and reſtoring c 
health, * This is often expreſſed by 


Vis Inertiæ. It is that innate force 


of matter by which it reſiſts any | 3 5 
change, and endeavours to preſerve... 2 


its preſent ſtate of motion or reſt. 
See Nature, (Law? of.) 

Viſcaria, catch-fly, a ſpecies of 
Lyclnis. 

"Fi iſcera, fig ifies any of the bow. 
els or entrails, all which may com- 


_ modiouſly be divided into three 


Kinds, , viz, Chylopea, Uropera, and 
Spermatoperd, or veſſels — for 
the preparation of the chyle, the 


urine, and the ſeed. 


Fiſcidity, or Fiſcefity, from Men, 
bird-lime, the quality of ſomething | 
that is viſcid or viſcous, that is glu- 


tinous and fticky.- Viſcid bodies 


are thoſe which conſiſt of parts ſo 


implicated within each other, that 


they reſiſt a long time a complete 


ſeparation ; and rather give way to 


the violence done them, by wo 


ing or extending every wa 


f humours of the body and Ms it- 
ſelf, from a variety af cauſes, be- 
come viſcid ; whence GT 
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Viſcum, bird lime. 


Fiſcam, miſletoe, a genus in 


Linnæus's botany, He cuumerates 


nine ſpecies. 

Vile, the fight. The ligbt in our 
atmoſphere proceeds either from 
that of the ſun, or ſome other lucid 
body, from whence the rays ſpread 
every way, as from a centre to all 
points of a large ſphere, ſo as to 
fall on the ſurface of bodies, from 


whence Spun they are reflected into 


the eye, from the unlightened ſur- 
faces, in angles equal to that of 
their incidence, ſo as to render the 
bodies from whence they thus flow 
to the eve, both viſible and of the 
- ame colour;..-* 

Viftetion. Epidemical and peſti- 
lential diſeaſes, are by ſome thus 
called, from.a ſuppoſition of their 
being ſent immediately from Heaven 
as a token of divine wrath. 

Fiſuaga, long umbelled Spaniſh 
carrot, or Spaniſh tooth-picks, a 
ſpecies of Daucus. | 

_ Fifnea, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There is but one ſpecies. , 

Viſual Point, is in the horizontal 
line, wherein all the ocular rays 
unite, as when a perſon ſtands in a 
ſtraight long gallery, wherein look- 
ing forward, the ſides, floor, and 
ceiling ſeem united, and touch one 
another in a point or common cen- 
Ie. | 

Viſual Rays. See Rays. , 

Vita Alba, traveller's-joy, a ſpe- 
cies of Clematis. 3 

Vita, lite, is a circulating blood. 

Vital, is every thing having life. 
And, 3 | 

Vital Faculty, is that whereby the 


heart and arteries beat, and keep 


on the due motion of the blood: 
this is abſolutely neceſſary to the 
continuance of life. 
Hitaliana, a ſpecies of Primula. 
Fitellum, the yolk of an egg: it 
contributes to nouriſh the chick on- 


h | in preparing the white for the * 
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VI 
© purpoſe, or almoſt becoming like 


the white. 8 
Vitex, chaſte- tree, a genus in 

Linnæus's botany. He enumerates 

ſeven ſpecies. x | 


Vitia. This word is the name of 


a claſs of diſeaſes in ſome ſyſtems, 


and in Dr. Cullen's No/ology, is ſy- 
nonymous with his claſs Locales, or 
local diſeaſes. | 
Viticel/a, a ſpecies of Clematis. 
Vitiligo. See Alphus. Tt fignifies 
any white ſpot or mark in the ſkin, 
only, and is reckoned of ſeveral ' 
ſarts, as Alphus, which ſee ; Leuce, 
but improperly; and wiz, ſeu Mor- 
phea Nigra, but this is alſo impro- 


r. 4 
7 Idea, vine of Ida, red- 
whorts, or red whortle-berries, a 
ſpecies of Vaccinium. : 

Vitis, the vine-tree, or grape- 
tree, a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
Of ſpecies, he enumerates eleven 
The college have retained the UVa 

aſſa or Raiſin of the Sun in their 

harmacopcia. It enters the Tinc- 
tura Cardamomi compoſita, former- 
ly called Tinct. Stomachic. the Tin- 
ctura Sennæ, and, the Decoctum 
Hordei compoſitum, formerly called 
Decoct. Pectorale. | 
Vitis Altus, i. e. Clorea Sancti 
Vit. | | | 

Fitriol, a ſaline cryſtalline con- 
crete, compoſed of metal, united 
with a certain acid, called the Vitri: 
alic Acid. There are three metals, 
with which this acid is foynd natuy 
rally combined, zinc, copper, and 
iron: with the firſt it forms a white, 
with the ſecond a blue, and with 
the third a green ſalt. The great- 
eſt quantities of the vitriols are the 
produce of art. The name Yitriol 
ſhould be applied to all ſalts that are 
formed of a metal or metallic baſis, 
and the vitriolic acid. Fitridlvare 
formed of the perfect, the imper- 
fect, and the ſemi-metals. 

Vitriol, (Blue.) Vitriolum Cz+ 
a 0s 5 fruleum, 


1 
ruleum. It is the vitriol of cop- 
per. It is found ſometimes pro- 
duced by nature, though the largeſt, 
uantities are the product of art. 
1 is a neutral ſalt, formed of a 
ſolution of copper in vitriolic 
acid. The ſmalleſt portion of this 
ſalt diſſolved in water, ſtrikes a 
blue colour with volatile alkali. 
This ſalt is called Roman Vitriol, in 
England; but ſome foreign writers 
apply that name to the vitriol of 
iron; from want of attention to this, 


diſagreeable circumſtances have oc- 


curred. The college have retain- 
ed vitriolum cæruleum in their 
Pharmacopceia, where it is alſo call- 
ed Cuprum Vitriolatum. 

Viniol, (Roman, a name given 
both to the blue and the green vi- 
triols. | 

Vitriol, (Green.) It is the vitriol 
of iron. It is ſometimes formed by 
nature; but the greateſt quantities 
are the product of art. It is a neu- 


tral ſalt, formed of a ſolution of 


iron in diluted vitriolic acid. It 
ſtrikes a deep purple colour, with 
an infuſion of galls.” | 


Vitriol, (White.) It is the vi- 


triol of zinc. It is ſometimes found 


ready formed by nature; but the 
greateſt quantity uſed is the product 
of art. It is a neautral ſalt, formed 
of vitriolic acid and zinc. 
Vitriol, (Cyprus,) i. e. Vitriol, 
(Blue.) 4d} 2 a 3 
Vitriolum Auglicum, i. e. Vitriol, 
G . 
Vitriſication, is changing any thing 
into glaſs, ee 6% eee 
 Furidlic Acid, an acid decom- 


pounding calcareous abſorbent earth 
combined with any other earth, and 


forming therewith gypſum. Ed- 
wards, It is a genus in the order 
of acids." It is never found in a 
native ſtate pure, on account of the 
great diſpoſition it has to unite and 
combine with all the bodies it 
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meets. The pure bitriolic acid is 
almoſt always in a liquid ſtate, as 
it is very difficult to procure it un- 
der a conerete form; when it is pure 
and well concentrated, it bears the 
name of Concentrated, or Rectiſed 
Vitriolic Acid, and improperly that 
of Oil of Yitridl; when perfectly 
pure, it is void of colour and ſmell, 
ts weight is a medium between that 
of water and earth. A phial*con- 
taining eight drams of water, will 


contain ſixteen of this acid; or ac= © 


cording to ſome writers, its ſpecific 
gravity is to water, as 18 to 10: 
when it is expoſed to the air, in- 
ſtead of evaporating, it attracts was. 
ter from it. | 

Vitriolic Acid 
triolic. 

Vitriolated Vegetable Alkali, i. e. 
Vitriolated Tartar. 5 
HFitriolated Mineral Alkali, i. e. 
Sal Glauberi. | ary: 

V.triolated Volatile Alkali, i. e. 
Glauber's Secret Salt. 8 "as 

Vitriolated Magnefia, i. e. Sal 
tharticus Amarum | 

 Yiviparous, from vious, alive 
and pario, to bring ferth, are all 
ſuch creatures as bring forth their 
young living and perfect. 

PVocifrratio, quealing. 
 Volwulus, i. e. Iliac Paſſion, © 

Voice. © See Larynx. >> 

Hola, is the palm of the hand. 

Folatility. See Sublimation. | 

Violatica, flying pains in the limbs; 

Voltameria, a genus in Lins" 
nzus's botany. There are five ſpe> 
cies. | | 

Volſelld. See Acantabolas. 

Volva, in Betany, a ſort of Calyx, 
ſo called from it involving or ens 
folding in the fungi or muſhroom 
tribe, where it is membranaceous, - 
and rent on. all ſides. "ED 
 Yiomber, Oc. See Maxilla Superior. 

Vonica Pulminum, is uſed indif - 
ferently for a polypus, or any col- 
PPP 


Gas, See Ga; Vis 
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ulcer therein, which diſcharges a 
concreted matter; ſometimes mixed 


with blood from a corroſion of the 


veſlels. 


Vomitorium, the ſame as Emectic. 


Fomica. See Ab/ceſs of the Lungs. 
omitus, vomiting. It is generally 


a a ſymptom of dy ſpepſy. 


Fulncraria, from vulnus, a wound, 


healing medicines; alſo, a fever in 


conſequenc of a wound, or vulnc- 


rat fever. 


* 


e 
lection of foreign matter in the 
lungs; but in ſtrictneſs ſignifies an 


* 


Hulneraria, ſcarlet kidney -· vetch 
a ſpecies of Aullyllis. +-- pay 

Fuluus, a wound. Boerhaave de- 
ſcribes a weund to be a recent bloody 
ſolution of e in the ſoft 
parts made by a hard ſharp inſtru - 
ment. | 15 

Jula. See Generation, Parts of, 
proper to M men. 

Fulva Cerebri, an oblong furrow 
in the brain, fo called, from its like- 
neſs in figure to the vulva. * - 

LVulvaria, ſtinking orache, a ſpe- 
cies of Chenopodium, a; 
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ACHENDORFIA, a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He 
enumerates three ſpecies. 
Wakes Robin. See Arum. 
Waking. See Narcotics. 
Walteria, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He enumerates three ſpe- 


Cles. | | 
Wall- Flower. See Cheranthus. 


Vall. Pepper, a ſpecies of Sedum. 

 Walluut- Tree, Kela, 

Manas, vinegar of eee are 
Vater, which the chemiſts call 


Pillen, is the fourth of the five 


chemical principles, and one of the 
t is never drawn 
pure and unmixed. This principle 
probably contributes much to the 
growth of bodies, in that it both 
renders and keeps the principles 


fluid, ſo that they are capable of 


being . by circulation into 
the pores of the mixed; and alſo, 


becauſe it tempers their exorbitant 
motion, and keeps them + mg 
y and 


ſo that they are not ſo eaſi 


ſoon diſſipated. In all ſuch bodies, 


whoſe active ſub;'ances are joined 


and united pretty cloſely together, 


as n common ſalt, tartar, all plants 


that are not odoriferous, and in ma- 
ny auimal bodies, thus principle is 


- 


wx 


the firſt that comes over in diſtilla- 
tion. But when water is mixed 
with volatile ſalts, or with the ſpi- 
rit of wine, or is in odoriferous 
mixtures, then the volatile particles 
will riſe and come away firſt. 4 
More modern philoſophers, &c. 
define pure water to be, a liquid, 
tranſparent, colourleſs, ir ſipid ſub- 
ſtance. By moderate degrees of cold, 
it is converted into a ſolid tranſpa- 
rent body, called Ice. But ſir Iſaac 
Newton defines water to be a ve 
fluid ſalt; volatile, and void of all 
ſavour or taſte; and it ſeems to con- 
ſiſt of ſmall, ſmooth, hard, porous, 
ſpherical particles of equal diame- 
ters, and of equal ſpecific gravi- 
ties, as Dr. Cheyne obſerves; and 
alfo, that there are between them 
00008 ſo large, and ranged in 
uch a manner, as to be pervious 
on all ſides. Their ſmoothneſs ac- 
counts: for their ſliding eafily over 
one another's ſurfaces :- their ſphe- 
ricity keeps them alſo from touch- 
ing one another in more points than 
one; and-by both theſe, their fric- 


rion in fliding over one another, is _ 


tendered: the leaſt poſſible : their 
hardneſs accounts for, the incom- 
preſſibility of water, when it is free 


>; 
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from the intermixture of air. The water, ſaturated with ſaline or ſul- 
poroſity of water is ſo very great, phureous particles. And all liquors 
that there are at leaſt forty times as are more or leſs fluid, according to 
much ſpace as matter in it, for w«- the grea ter or ſmaller coheſion of the 2 
ter is nineteen times ſpecifically particles, which ſwim in the aque *® 
lighter than gold, and conſequently ous fluid; and there is hardly an, 
rarer in the fame proportion. But fluid without this coheſion of part. 
gold will by preſſure let water cles, not even pure water itſelf, as 
| paſs through its pores, and there- is apparent from the bubbles which 
f fore may be ſuppoſed to have (at ſometimes will ſtand on its ſurface, 
| leaſt) more pores than ſolid parts. as well as on that of ſpirits and 
Nou it is this great poroſity of 2wa- other liquors. | e 
ter that accounts for its different ſpe- For the preſſure of waref and 
cific gravity in compariſon of mer- its effects in bathing,” ſee” Bathing. 
cury and other fluids; and alſo, And concerning medicinal waters, © 
why it is more eaſily concreted info. ſee alſo Bath, and Balnea. 5 
a Glid form, by Sfeencitions mat- Water becomes rarefied by heat, is. 
ter in freezing, than other fluids augmented in bulk, and quickly diſ- 
are. .Dr. Cheyne obſerves rightly, perſes in vapour, when the degree 
that the quantity of water on this of heat is incapable of bringing it to 
| fide of our globe, doth daily de- a ſtate of ebullition. When watery | 
creaſe, ſome part thereof being e- boils with great bubbles in the open 5 
very day turned into animal, vege- air, it has received the greateſt e. 
table, and metalline, or mineral ſub- gree of heat that it can ſuſtain in | 
ſtances; which are not tafily diſ- open veſſels. This is demonttrated 
ſolved again into their component by immerſing Fahrenheit's thermo- 
parts: for ſeparate a few particles meter in it, when it riſes to.212, But 
of any fluid, and faſtem them to a when it is confined and not ſuffered 
ſolid body, or keep them aſunder to evaporate, as in Papin's digeſter, 
one from another, and they are no it acquires heat enough to melt aa 
more fluid; for to produce fluidity, piece of lead or tin, ſuſpended in its 
a conſiderable number of ſuch par- centre, and to decompoſe vegetable 


ticles is required. (See Fiaidity.) 
Moſt of the liquors, we know, are 
formed by the cohefion of particles 


and animal ſubſtances, nearly in the 
ſame manner as when they are ana- 
lyſed in a retort. Water undergoes. 


of different © figures, magnitudes, no decompoſition- nor alteration in 
gravities, and attractive powers, . Para ons experiment. 
+ (ſee Attraction, and Particles) ſwim- ain and fnow waters are very - 
ming in pure water or an aque- pu us 3 
ous fluid, which ſeems to be the Pure water is lighter than waer 
common baſis of all: and the only that is not pure. It is faid to make 
reaſon why there are ſo many ſorts a louder ſound when poured from 
of water diftering from one another, one veſſel into another; it wets - 
in different properties. certainly is, more exfily, and is ſofter to. the 
that here the corpuſcles of ſalts touch than the impure; and ſoap <7 
and minerals, with which that diffolves perfectly in pure water, * | 
element is impregnated; are equally Vater, when ſaturated with one 
various. Wine is only water im: alt, is capable of diffolving a con- ke” 
pregnated with particles of grapes, ſiderable portion of another falt; 
i and beer with particles of barley. and when ſaturated with this alſ © 7 
All ſpirits ſeem to be nothing but it may ſtill diſſolve a third, a fourth, 
n \ [OED 1 4 N | a 3 or 
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dr mare ſalts. According to Nieu- 
man, four ounces of water, that 
had been ſaturated with a dram and 
ſome grains of alum, will ſtill dif- 
ſolve hye drams of nitre, then half 


an ounce of green vitrial, fix drams. 


of common falt, three drams of vo- 


Atile tartar, and five drams of ſu- 


ard waters are known by ſoap 


* curdling when diſſolved in them: 


they contain earthy, or ſaline mat 

and ſometimes metallic. 2 
Waters, mineral or medicinal, are 

ſuch as differ ſo much in their tem- 


perature, dr hold minerals in ſolu- 


tion in ſuch quantity, as to produce 


ſome ſenſible effects on the animal 


te rs œc onomy. 


Silicious earth ſuſpended in them 


in extremely ſmall quantity; alu- 
minous earth in ſuch quantity as to 


give water à pearly colour and 


greaſy feel, hence theſe waters have 
been called ſaponaceous. + Barites, 
magneſia, lime, and fixed alkalis, 
are never found pure, but often 
combined with acids; the ſame 
occurs with ammoniac, and moſt 
of the acids; yet carbonic acid is 


often found in waters pure. Theſe; 


<aters are called gazeous, ſpirituous, 
or acidulated waters. Neutral ſalts 
are ſeldom found, except ſulphate 


of ſoda (Glauber ſalt) muriate of 


ſoda, muriate of pot-aſh, and car- 
donate of ſoda. Of earthy, ſalts, 


fulphate of lime, calcareous muri- 


ate, chalk, ſulphate of magneſia, 


muriate of magneſia, and carbonate 


of magneſia, are moſt common. 
Alum is ſometimes found pure; ſul- 


phur has not been found; ſmall 


quantities of ſulphure of ſoda have. 
Sulphurated hydrogenous gas, com- 


monly mineralizes ſulphureous wa- 


ters. Iron is more frequently found 
in mineral waters, than any other 
metal combined with carbonic or 
ſulphuric acids. Arſenic, RY AT 
of copper, and of zinc, are tound 
VS ns 4 
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ene. Edwards. 
8 5 _ Wiirks 


in many waters, rendering them very 


noxious. / 
l aler- leaf, Hydrophyllum. - 
Mater- Ae, Fontinalis. 1 


Water-brajh. So the Pyrofis is bY 


called in Scotland. 


bia. | 
Mater. ſaldier, Stratiotes. 
ater- pepper. See Hydropi per. 
Way-bread, a ſpecies of Plantago, 
which is alſo called Broad-leaved 


Plantain. 


tana. | 
WWay-thifile, a ſpecies of Serra- 


tula. 


Weed, (Dr. Tinkar's,) a ſpecies of 
Triofkeum. | 
Meigelia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There is one ſpecies. 
Weight. See Gravity. 

Weinmannia, a genus in Linne- 
us's botany. He enumerates four 
ſpecies. þ 7h 

Weld. See Luteola. | 

Wen, a ſoft, inſenſible, and move- 
able tumor under the ſkin. Dr. 
Cullen calls it Zzpia, and places it 


as a genus of diſeaſe in the claſs L- 


cales, and order Tumoren. Dr. Ait- 


kin deſcribes it as a ſwelling that is 


cold, humoral, circumſcribed, co- 
lourleſs, for the moſt part indolent, 


ſlow in its formation and progreſs, | 


its contained matter more or leſs 
pultaceous: he divides. it into ſpe- 
cies, firſt, from its contents, as the 
Atheroma, Meliceris, and Steatoma 
ſecondly, from its ſituation, as a 
Mole, a Stye, and a Bronchocele, 

Wheat, Triticum.” 

Nins, Ulex. 


Whin-ſtone, a variety of the blue 
ſpecies of Saxum 4 ulzare, of a dark- 


bluiſh colour, of a compact granu- 
lated ſtructure, and not glolly nor 
ſhining. The glittering ſpecies of 
Saxum Yulgare, is alſo called V lin- 


Water-wert, a ſpecies of Euplor- 


Wayfaring-tree, Viburnum Lan- 


Web. See Pin and Wb. = 
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'» Whirle-bone, Patella. 
White Selling. ' 
"  Wiitlow, i. e. Paronychia... £2 
White Line. See Linea Alba, 
IWhite-leaf Tree. See Aria. 
White Rot, Hydrocotyle. 
| White Gumstree. See FVireck. 
Wiorts, (Red.) Vitis Idæa. 
Whortle-berries, (Red,) Vitis Idæa. 
* Whortle-berries. See Vaccinium 
Mrtillus. 
Wierts, (Black,) Myrtillus. 
Widow-wail, See Cucorum. 
Willing, 1. e. Crab-apple. 
Wild -lams, Flos Cuculi. 
Illotvo-lerb. See Ludvigia. 
Willow-tree. See Salix. 
NMilluv, (Sweet.) See Gale, | 
Willow, ( French.) See Epilobium. 
W.llot» Herb. See Epilobium. 
Millet Herb. Sce'Lythrum, _ 
Will Herb, ( Yellow) a ſpecies 
of Lyſimachia. 5 
Willow Herb, ( Hooded,) Scutella- 
ria. | 5 
Willickia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. He hath one ſpecies. 
ind. flotber. See Anemone. 
ind, is defined to be the Stream 
or Cur ent of the Air; and where 
ſuch current is perpetual and fixed 
in its courſe, it is neceſſary that it 
proceed from a permanent uniuter- 
mitting cauſe. Wherefore ſome 
have been inclined to propoſe the 
diurnal rotation of the earth upoh 
its axis, by which, as the globe 
turns caſtwards, the looſe and fluid 
particles of the air, being ſo ex- 
ceeding light as they are, are left be- 
hind; fo that in reſpect of the earth's 
ſüurface, they move weſtwards, and 
become a conſtantly eaſterly wind. 
This opinion ſeems confirmed, in 
that theſe winds are found only 


4 


near the equinoctial, in thoſe pa- 


rallels of latitude, where the diur- 
nal motion is ſwifteſt: but the con- 
ſtant calms in the Atlantic ſea, near 
the equator, the weſterly winds 
gear the coaſt of Guinea, and the 


carth's ſurface moves wit 


ward, that part towar 


\ o 


I, 
_ _ 


be 5.4 
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periodical weſterly monſoons under 


the equator, in the Indian ſeas, 
ſcemingly declare the inſufficiency of 


that hy potheſis. Beſides, the air be- 


ing kept to the earth by the priuci- 


ple of gravity, would in time acquire d 


the ſame degree of velocity, that the 
as well 
in reſpe& to the diurnal rotation, as 
of, the annual about the ſun, which 
is about zo times ſwifter, It remain 
therefore to ſubſtitute ſome other 


cauſe, capable of producing a like 


conſtant effect, not liable to the 
ſame objections, but agreeable ta 


the known properties of the ele- 


ments of air and water and, the 
laws of the motion of fluid bodies, 
Such an one is the action of the ſun's 
beams upon the-air and water, as 


he paſſes every day over the oceans, - 
- conſidered together with the nature 


of the ſoil, and the ſituation of the 
adjoining continents, Therefore, 


according to the Laws of Static 
the air, which is leſs rarefied or ex- 


panded by heat, and conſequently 
more ponderous, mult have a mo- 


tion round thoſe parts thereof, 


which are more rarefied, and leſs 


eg to bring it to an equi- 
5 reſence of the 


ibrium; alſo the 
ſun continually ſhitting to the weſt- 
fs which the 
air tends, by reaſon of the rare- 
faction made by his greateſt meridi- 
an heat, is with him carried weſt- 
ward, and conſequently the tendenc 
of the whole body of the lower air 
is that way. Thus a general eaſter- 
ly wind is formed, which being im- 
preſſed upon all the air of a vaſt 
ocean, the parts impel one. the 


other, and ſo keep moving till the 
next return of the ſun, whereby fo - 


much of the motion as was loſt, is 
again reſtored ; and thus the eaſter- 
ly wind is made perpetual. From 
t 


e ſame principle it follows, that 
this eaſterly wind ſhould on the 


north fide of the equator be 0 
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ti» northward of the eaſt, and in 


"Ffouth latitudes to the ſouthward 


thereof; for near the line the air 
is much' more rarefied than at a 


* preater diſtance from it, becauſe the 


un is twice in a year vertical there, 


"and at no time diſtant above 23 


degrees t: at which diſtance the 
heat being at the fine of rhe angle of 
incidence, is but little ſhort of that 


of the perpendicular ray. Whereas 
wider the tropics, though the ſun 


ftay long vertical, yet he is a long 


time 47 degrees off; which is a kin 


of winter, wherein the air ſo cools, 


as that the ſummer-heat cannot 


warm it to the ſame degree with 
that under the equator. Wherefore 
the air towardꝭ the northward and 
ſouthward being leſs rarefied than 
that in the middle, it follows, that 
from both fides it ought to tend to- 
wards the equator. 


compounded with the former eaſter- 


Ethiopic oceans. 


ly wind, anſwers all the phænomena 
of the general trade-winds ; which, 
if the whole ſurface of the globe 
were ſea, would undoubtedly blow 
all round the world, as they are 
found to do in the Atlantic and 
But fince fo 


| EC do interpoſe and 


» 


reak the continuity of the oceans, 
d muſt be had to the nature 
of the ſoil, and the poſition of the 


high mountains, which are the two 


principal cauſes of the ſeveral va- 


riations of the wind from the for- 
mer general rule; for if a country 
lying near the ſun, prove to be flat, 
Grady, and low land, fuch as the 
deſerts of Libya are uſually reported 
to be, the heat occaſioned by the 
reflection of the ſun's beams, and 
the retention thereof in the ſand, 


is incredible to thoſe that have not 


felt it: whereby the air being ex- 


ceedingly rarefied, it is neceſſa 
that this cooler and more denſe air 
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ſhould run thitherwards to reſtore 
the equilibrium; this is ſuppoſed 


 # * 
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This motion . 
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to be the caufe, why near the coaſt 


of Guinea, the wind always ſets in 
upon the land, blowing weſterly - 


inſtead of eaſterly, there being ſut- 
ficient reaſon to believe, that the 


inland parts of Africa are prodigi- 


ouſly hot, ſince the northern bor- 
ders thereof were ſo intemperate, 
as to give the ancients cauſe to con- 
clade, that all beyond the tropics 
was made uninhabitable by ex- 
ceſs of heat. From the ſame cauſe 


it happens, that there are ſuca con- 


ſtant calms in that part of the 
ocean, called the Rains; for this 
tract being placed in the middle, 
between the weſterly winds blow- 
ing on the coaſt of Guinea, and 
the eaſterly trade-winds blowing 
to the weſtward thereof, the ten- 
dency of the air here 1s indifferent 
to either, and ſo ſtands in equilibrio 
between both; and the weight of 
the incumbent atmoſphere, being 
diminiſhed by the continual contra- 

winds blowing from. hence, as 
the reafon that the air here holds 
not the copious vapour it receives, 


- but lets it fall in ſuch frequent rains. 


But as the cool and denſe air, by 
reaſon of its greater gravity, prefles 


upon the hot and rarefied, it is de- 


mouſtrative, that this latter muſt aſ- 
cend in a continual ſtream, as faſt as 
it rarefies; and that being aſcended, 


it muit diſperſe itſelf to preſerve the - 


equilibrium; that is, by a contrary 
current the upper air muſt move 
from thoſe parts where the greateſt 


heat is; ſo by a kind of circula- , 
tion, the north - eaſt trade - wind 


below, will be attended with a 
ſouth - weſterly above, and the 
ſouth-eaſterly with a north - weſt 
wind above. That this is more than 
a bare conjecture, the almoſt inſtan- 
taneous change of the wind to the 
oppoſite point, which is frequently 


found in paſling the limits of the 
trade-winds, ſeems to afſure us: 


but that which above- all * 5 


- 
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this hypotheſis is, the phenomenon 
of the monſoon, by this means moſt 


eaſily ſolved, and without it hard- 


ly explicable. Suppoſing therefore 
u 
de conſidered, that to the north- 
ward of the Indian ocean, there is 
every where land within the uſual 
limits of the latitude of zo, viz. 
Arabia, Perſia, India, &c. which 
for the ſame reaſon, as the Medi- 
terranean parts of Africa are fub- 


ject to inſufferable heats, when the 


ſun is to the north, paſſing nearly 
vertical; but yet are temperate 
enough when tlie ſun is removed to- 
© wards the other tropic, becauſe of a 
ridge of mountains at ſome diſ- 
tance within the land, ſaid to be 

frequently in winter covered with 
| ſnow, over which the air, as it 


ence it comes to paſs, that the 
air coming according to the gene- 
ral rule, out of the north-eaſt in 
the Indian ſen; is ſometimes hotter, 
"ſometimes colder, than that by 
which this circulation is returned 
out of the ſouth-weſt : and by con- 
ſequence ſometimes the under cur- 
rent, or wind, is from the north. 


- eaſt; ſometimes from the ſouth- 
weſt. That this has no other cauſe, © 


is clear ffom the times wherein theſe 
winds ſet in, viz. in April, when the 
ſun begins to warm t oſe countries 


to the north, the ſouth-weſt mon- _ 


ſoons begin, and blow during the 


ch a circulation as above, it is to 


es, muſt needs be much chilled. 


called alſo Winterana aromatica » 
the bark is called Cortex Magellani« 
cus, as well as Cortex Winteranus. 
Moſt writers have cogfounded the 
bark of this tree with the Cortex Ca- 


nella Alba. But Dr. Fothergill giv ht 
5 bark» © 


a deſcription of the Winter's bark 
tree. See Lettſom's edition of 
Pothergills Works, vol. ii. p. 163, &c. 
Winter-green. See Pyrola. - 
Winter-berry. See Prinos, _ 55 
TIS, (Chickweed,) Trien- 
fans, Ee 0; 
Wiſtenia, 'a genus in Lianzus's 


botany. There is one ſpecies. _ 
Woad, (Wild.) See Luteola. 


Woad, Hir, © df op 

Wolf, is a word yulgarly ured | 
expreſs the cancer in the, breaſt ; 
which ſome are inclined to fancy a 


living creature like the voracious 


animal of the ſame name. But 
hyſicians uſed the word Lepus, to 
ſignify that kind of malignant, can- 
cerous, or phagedznic ulcer, which, 
like a hungry wolf, eats. away the 
fe ane RE 
WolP's-bane, i. e. Aconitum. 
Waedbitie, Lonicern. = 
. Weegroef., See Aſperula. 
Mood, ſage, Scorodmia. 
Wod-waxen, a ſpecies of Genifta; 
bod. ſorrel, i. e. Oxalis. 
Wormianum, Os, i.e. Triguetrum Os. 
Worm Bark-tree, Geoffrea Famai« 
cenſis Inermts, Dr. Wright. | 
 Worm-graſs, Spigelia. | 
Wormsſeed, (Treacle,) a ſpecies of 


heats till October; when the ſun' Ery/mum. 5 

being retired, and all things grow- _W'ormsſeed, See San:onicum, 
ing cooler northward, and the heat Worm-wood. See Abfamthiums\. _ 
increaſing to the ſouth, the north- +» Wertle-berry, (Winter-leaved,)' n 
"raft enters and blows all the winter ſpecies of Gaulilleris. 

till April again. And it is undoubt- Wrack,(Gra/s,)aſpeciesof Zgſters. 
edly from the ſame,principle, that ri. See Carp js 
ts the ſouthward of the equator, in ,, 
part of the Indian ocean, the north- 
weſt ꝛwinds ſucceed the ſouth-eaſt, 
when the ſun draws near the tropic 


* & 


, Wulfenia, a genus in Linnius's 

botany. There is one ſpecies. 
Murmbea, a" genus in Linnavus's 
botany, . There is one ſpecies. © 

* Wick-haſel, a ſpecies of Ulmus, 


1 
N- 


* * 


of Capricorn. See Tide. 


I lulerana, Winter's bark: tree, the ſame as Mych-Elm. 
—— hes | 84 3 | 
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a genus in Linnæus's botany. 
He enumerates five ſpecies. 
errantlemum, a genus in Linne- 
us's botany. There are 16 | Are 

Kerafia, from Er20c, dry, a ſpecies 
of Alopecia, conſiſting in a dryneſs 
*of the hairs for want of due nouriſh- 
ment, whence they fall off. 

*  Xerodes,  EtneuNc, expreſſes any 
8 with the property of 
8 

| halmia, Engo@8zaua, is a 
259% Sicca . the eye · lids 
turn out red and dry, and ſo of ma- 


ny other things from the ſame foun- 
dation. 


5 3 genus in Linnæus's 


*botany. There are two ſpecies. 
iS NXiphia, E:$1a5, or kigeg, enfis, a 
ford: whence ſome parts having 
eſemblance thereunto, are com- 
pounded : as, 3 
Xipheides, the ſame as Enfifermis 


Cartilago, which ſee. 


X*7phrum, blue bulbous iris, a ſpe- - 


a EIS 
-JFANTHIUM, leder burdock, 


% ; 


* * ; 
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Hraſia, hair, woolly like powder. 
 Xyle- Alves, is the aloes - wood, 
called alſo Agallochum, from fe 
lignum; whence it is alſo com - 


pounded with many other things ; 
t 41 a 


as the 


NXylo-Balſamum, 

* lo-Cinnamomum, and, : 

„ eB are the woods of 
the balſam-tree, cinnamon, and 


alacum. 


Xylo-Caffia, i. e. Cafia Lipnea, 
$7 len, the ſame as Goſſypium. 
a genus in Linnæus's 


Aylophylla, 
botan PT! are two ſpecies. - 
Xylopia, a genus in Linnæus's 
ep = © Tp are two 2 | 
loffeum honey - ſuc 
e.. of ; ent 


kle, 2 


Xn, kus, the ſame as our, is 
compounded with various words at 
leaſure, as cum, with, when changed 
into _ con, is in many Latin com- 


pounds, particular inſtances of 


2 


which are needleſs to recite here. 
X;ris, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates but one ſpe- 


* 


Yerva, is by 10me uſed for the” © 


8 ay {a of 
* Ydorca, interna grains | cies. 
| the fruit df the carob- tree. 
"AMS, a fpecies of Dlaſterea. 
Y Yapon. See Paragua. 


Wen, a ſpecies of Prinor. 


Contrayerva, a root formerly in 


Yard. See Generation, Parts of," ties. 
© Yervamora. See Bofea. 


Yew-tree, Taxus.- . 


proper 'to Men. * 
Te i. — 
Fat, a diſtem ent on 
the coaſt of Afrien and the Weſt- 
Indies a the . negroes : ſee 
Frambafia, The people have it only 


. _ Vellow Weed. See Lurcola. 
Yellow Root, Hyaraſtis. f 


fo- 


eſteem for its alexipharmic quali- 


eee the muſcles called Ba- 


: Jv, Os, the Os Hyoides: _ 
zeca, Adam's-needle, a genus in 
Linnzus's botany. He enumerates 


four ſpecies. 


ZAARA, 


_ 


"4 — 4 


A 
: 
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AARA, a name for the mor- 
bous watching. re 
Zaccllarum, and according to ſome 
Zuccharum, was the ancient name 
3 what we now write Saccharum, 
acintha, wart-ſuccory, a ſpecies 
of Cagſaua. | 
Zafran, or Zafran, ſignifies any 
thing of a yellowiſh colour, and an- 
ciently for that reaſon applied chief- 


ly to Othre: but now it obtains. 


only in the Crecus, which we write 
commonly in Engliſh Saffron. 
* Zafſre, ore of cobalt, well torri- 
fied or calcined, then reduced to 
2 mixed with 32 its 
weight of flints or quartz, alſo pow - 
FP. ſorms the es . 
named. Beaume. 3 
Zafera, Zafre, is a mineral ſub- 


f ſtance, obtained from biſmuth and 


cobalt, uſed to tinge glaſs of a blue 
colour, and for the glazing of earth - 
en veſſels. 


Zail. So the Ethiopians name 


the venereal diſeaſe. __ 
Zalacca, a ſpecies of Calamns. 
Zamia, à genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There are two ſpecies. 
- ' Zamnickellia, a genus in Linnæ- 
us's botany. There is but one ſpe- 
cies, -. 
_  Zanonia, à genus in Linnæus's 
' botany, There is but one ſpecies. 
Zanthoxylzm, tooth-ach-tree, a ge- 
nus in Linnæus's botany. He enu- 
merates two ſpecies. | 
*Zarnick, i. e. Arſenicum. 
© »  Zeatte, a variety of Melo, 
' Zaruthan, a hard and unequal tu- 


mor of the breaſt, attended with 


pain, ndt continual, and a burning 
t, much like that in a cancer, 
whence it is called a Spurious Cancer. 
Tes maize, or Indian coru, a ge- 


* 


- 

- 7 * 
A» E 

* } 3 3 
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nus in Linnæus's botany. He 


fluor, which diſſolves very 


to the fluors. Edwards. 


% . ü 
CY * 1 


22 


" . ” 
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merates one ſpecies. | 
 Zedearia, Zeodoary, it is the rt 
of an Eaſt-Indian plant. It is the 
root of the Kempferia rotunda, Li 25 
the college have retained it in thi - 
Pharmacopeia; it is directed in the 
Confectio Aromatica, formerly Call 
ed 1 ag; > N 
eocriton, long-eared barley, 4 

ſpecies of Erden. 8 105 2 

Zeolites. It is a particular kind x ö 
| ſlowly in * 
acids, and without any efferveſcence, 
Cronſted takes notice of it. It m 
be called Zeolites Fluor, as it held 


_ 


Zerna, an ulcerited impetigo': 
ſome expreſs by it Lepra. 
' Zerumbet, broad-leaved wild pia- . 
ger, a ſpecies of Amomum., 
| Zeugites, A ſpecies of 4 
Ziback, quickſilver. E 
» Zibethum, is what is now com- 
monly wrote C:bethum, civet. , - - 
Zimotechnict, the art of making 
bread, and the different wines. 
_- Zinc, or tutenag, a bluiſh white 
metal, crackling in being bent like 
tin, and quickly breaking; about 
ſeven times ſpecifically heavier che 
water. The properties of this me 
have been very little known till of - 
late: its ore, the Lapis Calaminarts, 
and white vitriol, in which i j 
found united with the vitrlolfc | 
acid, have Yecn long uſed no 
ſhops. Zinc is directed in the col- 5 
lege Pharmacopœia to be calcined; | 
this is called Zincum Calcinatum, 
or commonly, Flores Zinci: N js 
alſo directed to be purified, arid ts of 
called Zincum Vitriolatum Puri. 
catum, inſtead of Sal Vitrioli: a 16- _ 
lution of White Vitriol, or, as k is 
called, of the Zincum Vitriolatum, 
- 1s! a 


MS 


2 
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Camphor: this 
Aqua Zinci 
Phora, former] 
Camphorata : 
"alſo enters the Aqua Aluminis 
Compoſita; this was formerly called 
A ua Aluminoſa bateana. 

me Flos, a 
2 floſſes. Edwards. 


c-fone, à genus in the order of 


reparation is called 
" — Vitriolica 


tometalline ſtones. 
Fe, common ginger, a ſpe- 
*: 25 Amomum. The college have 

| _—_— ginger in their Pharmaco- 
| a.; it enters the Inſuſum Sennæ 
x : Tin. Cinnamomi Com- 


"+  pofita, formerly called Tinct. Aro- | 


mat. Tinctura Zinziberis: Tinc- 
tura Rhabarbari Compoſita: Sy- 
rupus Spinæ Cervinæ: Syrupus 
_Zingiberis : Pulvis Aromaticus, 
formerly called Spec. Aromatic. 
Pulvis e Scammonio Compoſitus : 

Ivis e Scammonio cum Alot : 
Pulvis e Senna Compoſitus: Tro- 
Chiſci e Magneſia: Pilulz e Scilla: 
Electuarium e Scammonio; and 
Confectio Open, formerly called 
Fhilon. Lon inenſ. 


Zinnia, a genus in Linnzus' s bo- 


tany. There are two ſpecies. 
Zizenia, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are three ſpecies. 

Ziziphora, a genus in Linnæus's 
botany. There are four ſpecies. 

- Zizyphus, the jujube-tree, a ſpe- 
cies of Rhamnus. 

Zegea, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
ba He enumerates two ſpecies. 

one. 


In what ſenſe the aſtrono- 


mers uſe oh concerns us not here; 


; — ſome phyſical writers, from its 
T ſignification of a belt, have 


55 ied it to the Waiſt; and ſome 
to a ſpecies of Herpes, moſt common 
to that part, and vulgarly called the 


a les. 
Zain. It is a fort of Cadmia, 


W T7 > 1 N 8 * . N 


: | 7(-988)) 
is directed, with the addition of 
itriolati cum Cam- 


Vitriolatum | 


genus in the order of 


Edwards. 


E 
. is ſurrounded with veins, in 
the manner of zones, or girdles, i 


*whence it is thus named. It is alſo 
called Placitis. 


Dioſcorides. 
2 zoology, from Cos, an- 
mal, and c, /ci ts, diſcourſe, bs 


any treatiſe upon living creatures, 
and is moſt commonly applied to 


that part of the Materia Medica, 
which is ſupplied from animals. 

. Zoatomy, from , animal, an 
animal, and ruh, ſeco, to cut, is the 
diſfection of living creatures, in Ana- 


Zofter, the ſame as Zane; alſo an 
intanc of the Phlogaffs Erythema of 
ullen 


Zofter. (E : : 125 
gh. (Doodle) | 


PII 
| 2 (Herpes,) i. e.  Eryfipelas 


Phly4enodes. 

era, a genus in Linnæus's bo- 
tany. There are two ms | 
uzygium, cies of 

Lygis, 8 Panifh th thyme, a A ſfecles- 
of Thymus. 

Zygophyllum, bes 0 a genus 
in Linnæus's botany. He enume- 
_ eleven ſpecies. 

PF a the ſame as Os Wale, or 

Fuga See Cranium. | 

Zygomaticus Muſculus, is a muſcle 
that comes from the zygoma, and 


"paſſing obliquely, is inſerted near 
the The angle of the lips. 


It helps to 
e lips obliquely aſide. 
n Proceſjus. Both the 
former are derived from dv, Ju- 
gum, a yoke. See Mexilla 5 975 


and Craniums 


Zythogala, Elboyana, is beer and | 


milk, which wr, e make what we 
commonly « call Po/ſet-Drink, a term 
often to be met with in Sydenham. _ 
ZZ. The ancients fignified Myrr/ 
by theſe two letters, from 2 , 4 
name for it common amon em; 
but the late writers uſe em * 


for the Zinziber, Finger. 


2 


